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Editor’s Introduction * second edition 


IN THE ORIGINAL EDiTOR^s INTRODUCTION the late ProfessoF Carl Becker set 
forth in his own inimitable way various ideas about the teaching of history 
and about the function of the present textbook in an introductory survey 
course. I have no desire to load the book further with front matter, and in¬ 
deed have had so little to do with the plan and structure of the work that it 
would be presumptuous on my part to discuss it in detail. 

I would like to say, however, that 1 have always considered this Survey of 
(Civilization one of the best-balanced and most interestingly written books of 
its kind. The authors have succeeded in striking a happy balance between 
factual narrative and interpretative comment, and the wide use of the first 
edition is undoubtedly the most eloquent testimony of their success in filling 
a real need. They have now gone over the entire text with great care, mak¬ 
ing many corrections and emendations. Beyond that they have written ad¬ 
ditional chapters to cover the crowded events of the war period. 

I am proud to be associated with this enterprise even in a slight supervisory 
way, and I am sure that the new edition of this Survey will be even more 
warmly received than the old. 


William L. Langer 
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TEAOHmo AND iiEARNiNO are most effectively conjdned when an alert and 
informed teacher engages in informal discussion with a small group of alert 
and informed students. If the subject be history, the students will on their 
own initiative and with motmting enthusiasm (it is an ideal we are describ¬ 
ing) spend much of their time in the library, where they will be provided with 
tables and the necessary books for an independent study of the subject. Once 
or twice a week the professor will meet his pupils. In so small a group he may 
dispense with lectures — those exercises in which students assemble, and 
amiably and passively sit while the professor, with great advantage 
to himself, clarifies his ideas by oral discourse. The students also will have 
an opportunity to clarify their ideas by oral discourse. Teaching and learn¬ 
ing will then be conjoined, as they alwajrs must be to be any way effective: 
professor and pupils, each according to his talent, will be both teachers 
and learners. This ideal system is often realised in the gradtiate schod — 
in the graduate seminary. Under such ideal conditions, there is obviously 
no occasion for a textbook. 

In our undergraduate collies, textbooks are nevertheless everywhere in 
use, and even the professors regard them as indispensable. There are two 
good reasons for this insistence on the use of textbooks. One is that many 
students are incapable of studying any subject on thdr own initiative, but, 
being docile, they will do what they are told to do, and the simplest thing 
to tell them to do is to read, on successive Mondays, Wednesdays, Frida3rs, 
successive chapters in a prescribed textbook. The second reason is that the 
facilities for studying history in the right way are commonly inadequate. 
If, some bright afternoon, all the students in philosophy, literature, and the 
social sciences should take it into their heads to invade tiie libraiy in order to 
do what they are conventionally expected to do, there would scarcely be 
standing room for them, to say nothing about tables to work at; and the 
books and documents called for could be supplied by the distracted at¬ 
tendants to no more than a few of the first comers. The others would per¬ 
force turn away, sorrowing no doubt, with notlung for it but to review their 
lecture notes and read the prescribed chapter in the textbook. As it is, most 
of them save time and avoid mental anguish by not going to the libraiy in 
the fiist place. It is not wholly thdr fault. There is a limit to the 
obstacles that anyone will cheerfully surmount in order to obtain access to 
books. Hence the textbook is an indispensable substitute for books. 

Accepting conditions as th^ find them, Professors Ferguson and Bruun 
have prepared this surv^. Frankly designed to be used as a text¬ 
book^ it is provided with the oustomaiy ''seleot l^kdiograihies’' for 
sudi farther stud^ as the requirements the instructor, the inclination 
of the students, and the facilities of the average odllege libraiy uuy make 
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desirable or possible. Nevertheless, knowing from experience that the 
textbook is likely to be the principal source of information for most students, 
the authors have made tty^ book something more than a summary manual 
of events. Taken together, the two parts are sufl5ciently comprehensive 
to enable the students, with reasonable mastery of their contents, to obtain 
an intelligent grasp of the last fifteen centuries of European history. Besides 
presenting the essential facts with accuracy, they have correlated and inter¬ 
preted the facts in such a way that the significant events, institutions, and 
ideas may be imderstood and not merely ^‘got up” for examinations or 
tests. Above all, they have endeavored to make the story readable, inter¬ 
esting in its own right, and relevant as an explanation of the influences that 
have made modem civilization what it is. In short, Professors Ferguson 
and Bruun have attempted to write a book that has merit as a book, and 
not merely as a textbook. They have aimed to serve the practical require¬ 
ments of teaching history in colleges, and at the same time make the student 
realize that a knowledge of history is an essential part of a ^' liberal educ ation. ’' 

The span of time covered by this survey is commonly divided into four 
periods—ancient, medieval, renaissance and reformation, and modem. All 
the conventional labels employed by historians for dividing the history of 
civilization into periods are largely arbitraiy, at best unrevealing, at worst 
positively misleading. The reason is that, being themselves by-products of 
the history they profess to clarify, they are easily outmoded by the increase 
of knowledge. The term medieval, to take but one example, means in itself 
nothing except a period in between an earlier and a later period. Actually, 
it originated in a mythical notion of human history, and was retained to 
indicate a supposedly ^‘dark age” intervening between the golden age of 
Greek and Roman civilization, and the recovery of classical knowledge 
brought about by the ^‘renaissance.” It therefore took on a derogatory 
connotation, which it still retains: in spite of all that devoted “medievalists ” 
can urge to the contrary, “medieval” is still in common speech a synonym 
for ignorance and barbarism. Applied to the period between the fifth and 
the fourteenth centuries, the term means either nothing at all or else some¬ 
thing that is not true. 

Since textbooks must be adapted to established courses and to conven¬ 
tional practices, Professors Ferguson and Bruun have not thought it wise to 
dispense with the conventional divisions altogether. But they have made it 
clear that these conventional divisions are not to be taken too seriously. 
They have regarded their separate tasks as related parts of a common enter¬ 
prise, which is to explain the evolution of “western” civilization, and by 
dividing their book into “ sections ” which have some real relation to the suc¬ 
cessive aspects of this evolution, and in the brief introductions to the various 
parts, they have endeavored to correct the mistaken notions that are implied 
by the terms ancient, medieval, renaissance and reformation, and modem. 
In short, they have endeavored to make it clear that history exhibits a con« 
tinuous development without sharp breaks or dramatic dislocations. 

Carl L. Becbjqr 



Foreword 


THE thirty-five chapters included in this vol¬ 
ume form Part One of A Survey of European 
Civilization: Ancient Times to the Present 
At the same time, they are designed to form 
a complete unit in themselves, with the pur¬ 
pose of surveying the development of Euro¬ 
pean civilization from ancient times, through 
the Middle Ages and the early modern 
period, to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The work as a whole is the product 
of a close and critical collaboration between 
the two authors, but the labor of writing was 
divided, Ferguson assuming responsibility 
for this first volume, with the exception of 
the first two chapters, which were written 
by Bruun. 

To present the evolution of European civi¬ 
lization in a single volume, with sufficient de¬ 
tail and cumulative emphasis to make it a 
serviceable college text, is a difficult under¬ 
taking. The problems of selection, organiza¬ 
tion, and compression are unusually severe, 
and the demand, so insistently voiced of late, 
for more adequate discussion of social, eco¬ 
nomic, cultural, and technological develop¬ 
ments has greatly increased them. Yet a 
unified text possesses one advantage which 
outweighs many disabilities. It can offer the 
student an unbroken account of what was, 
after all, an unbroken progression. 

This second edition of A Survey of Euro¬ 
pean Civilization: Ancient Times to 1660 pre¬ 
serves intact the structure, unity, and chron¬ 
ological divisions of the ^t. A more spar 
cious format, however, has permitted many 
important revisions and additions. All 
maps and graphs have been redesigned and 
their number has been doubled. The space 
devoted to pictures has been increased many- 
fold, with special emphasis upon the social, 
cultural, and technological elements in 
Western civilization. Revised reading lists, 
chronological charts, and suggestions on 
library facilities and theme writing offer 
further aids to the student. 


To the numerous friends and co-workers 
whose willing assistance helped to fashion 
the text, the writer offers his heartfelt grati¬ 
tude. The enduring influence of the original 
editor. Professor Carl Becker of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, is present on every page, and the 
knowledge that it was no longer possible to 
draw upon his unfailing patience and invalu¬ 
able criticism has been a heavy thought 
throughout the work of revision. To other 
friends who helped to improve the earlier 
edition the writer renews his thanks, espe¬ 
cially to Professor Wesley Frank Craven of 
New York University, who read the entire 
script and made many thoughtful sugges¬ 
tions; and to W. Carroll Ferguson, who 
checked and edited proof with inspired pa¬ 
tience. 

As editor of the second edition. Professor 
William L. Langer of Harvard University 
proposed some pertinent amendments in the 
newer material and scrutinized the whole. 
Designs for new maps were drawn imder the 
direction of Professor Erwin Raisz of the 
Harvard Institute of Geographical Explora¬ 
tion. Professor Ralph Turner of Yale Uni¬ 
versity contributed most generously from 
his experience and his archives to make the 
illustrations more distinctive and enlighten¬ 
ing. Without the art, the intuition, and the 
infinite patience of Mrs. Myra W. Pearl, the 
book might never have gone to press: her 
handling of the illustrations was invaluable 
and indispensable. A separate list records 
our extensive debt to the Bettmann 
Archive, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and many 
other institutions. Finally, no one familiar 
with publishing need be assured that this 
volume owes more to the publishing staff 
than any acknowledgment, however truth¬ 
fully worded, could indicate. 

Walla.ce K. Febouson 
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The course of history is an unbroken stream, 
Sowing steadily from obscme or unknown 
sources in that distant age when the race of 
mankind was young. As it enters those 
chronological periods for which our knowl¬ 
edge of events is more complete, the stream 
seems to broaden and deepen. It flows se¬ 
renely through the open daylight of the 
Greek and Roman world, to dwindle into 
comparative obsciuity as it enters that 
darker period that followed the barbarian 
conquests, and to emerge again into plainer 
view in the High Middle Ages, whence it 
flows with ever-increasing volume down to 
our own time. Its character changes gradu¬ 
ally. There are no sharp breaks. There is 
no place where one may say: Here history 
changes, here an age ends and another age 
begins. To divide history into cleaivcut peri¬ 
ods is, therefore, in a sense mea ni ngl e ss and 
may ^ misleading. Yet the historian finds 
it (xmvenient, indeed indispensable for puiv 
poses of discussion, to segregate and name 
oertun large chronological periods, which 
seem to have a measure of unity and a char¬ 
acter that differentiate them from the ages 
bdfore and after. He must never forget, 
however, that his divisions are artificial and 
the ohronologioal lindts vague and unoortain. 


The earliest sources of that broadening 
stream of historical development which cul¬ 
minates in our modem occidental civiliza¬ 
tion are to be foimd in the lands bordering 
the eastern Mediterranean. In the fertile 
valleys of the Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and in the islands of the Aegean, appeared 
the first evidences of civilization among the 
peoples of the western world thousands of 
years before the beginning of the Christian 
era. We can trace these early civilizations 
in their major outlines throu^ archaeologi¬ 
cal remains and, after a time, through the 
writing that has been preserved. Much of 
their content and character seem strange 
and formgn to our modem ways of thinking, 
but as we pass on to the later Greek and 
Roman civilizations we enter upon a period 
that is more closely akin to our own. For, 
though we owe to the ancient eastern cul¬ 
tures many of our conceptions of rdigion 
and morality, we have a more direct legacy 
from the people of ancimt Greece and Rome. 
The influence of their oripnal thou^t in 
the fields of philosophy, literature, art, sci¬ 
ence, and law was cf decisive importance in 
shaping the later culture of Western Eu¬ 
rope and America and forms an integral 
part of our contemporary dvilisatiou. 






SERVANTS OF THE DEAD 

Tiny carved figures representing servants were left in the tomb to wait upon their masters. 



METAL SMELTING IN EGYPT, C. 2000 B.C, STONE MOLD FOB CASTING SAWS 

Egyptian metalworkers fanned the fire Molten hronzcy poured into this mold, 

with foot beUows to meU their copper, made four saw blades at one time. 



TRANSPORTING THE COLOSSAL FIGURE OF A W1NG3SD BULL 


8lme labor in ancient Aeayrki, Note the overseers with whips and the carts drawn by manpower. 


ANCIENT WORKERS 
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SOLDIERS OF THE TWELFTH DYNASTY 
These orderly ranks of bowmen and spearmen were Egyptian soldiers of 1900 B.C, 



AN ASSYRIAN LION HUNT 

An Assyrian king of the seventh century B,C, hraeing hims^ without the aid of stirrups 

ANCIENT WARRIORS AND HUNTERS 







PAPYBU8 BOLL WITH IDEOGRAPHIC SIGNS 


Passages from the Egyptian **Book of the Dead,** 
a manwd for trauelers in the after world. The 
tide, more correctly translated, is *^Book of Going 
Forth in the Day.** 



AN BOYFriAN SCBIBB 

irwmtion of writing enabled a single scribe, with hU 
He brush and inkpot, to leave more eloguent reeords 
\ die gUmet of the pyramids. 



AN EARLY BUSINESS DOCUMENT 

A cuneiform tablet from the Tigris- 
Euphrates VaUey recording the 
sale of a field about SOOO B,C, 
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FIRST FIVE LETTERS OF OUR XLPBJGSSSS 

The prinl vihMt you are reading 
ssoived from Phaenieian script. 
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^*THB PROPER STUDY of mankind is man” the 
English poet, Alexander Pope, declared over 
two hxmdred years ago, and two thousand 
years before that the Greek philosopher 
Plato admitted that Trees and fields tell 
me nothing; men are my teachers.” This 
preoccupation with man as the central figure 
in Nature's drama, this anthropocentric in¬ 
terpretation of the universe, long flattered 
man with a sense of his own exclusive im¬ 
portance and distorted his conception of his 
place in the natural order. Through im¬ 
memorial generations men found it easy to 
persuade themselves that the sun rose in 
order to bring them light, that the rain fell 
to moisten their crops, and that their four- 
footed brothers, the lower animals, had been 
created so that the ^Uords of creation” 
might slay them for food or harness them for 
labor. This egotistic attitude made it difl&- 
cult for human beings to conceive of the 
world as existing without them, and until 
very recent times they held to the general 
belief that it had been fashioned shortly be¬ 
fore their own appearance on the scene, and 
that the earth wi^ all that it contained was 
no more than a few thousand years old. 


1. ORIGINS 

When modem scientists turned to probe 
the question of the antiquity of the earth 
n^ninntr rtm, ^ mBXi, thoy fouud tluit 
man himself» with his conceited 
notions about his own origin and importance, 
was a prejudiced and unreliable teacher on 
this subject. On the other hand, they found 


Man 


that the ^Hrees and fields” which Plato had 
ignored offered testimony of a more objec¬ 
tive, more dependable, and more astonishing 
character. Throughout the past century 
each decade has seen fresh evidence uncov¬ 
ered by the geologists to substantiate their 
estimates of the all but incredible antiquity 
of this planet which we inhabit. It is not 
possible to enumerate here the eras, periods, 
and epochs into which the scientists have 
divided the aeons of geologic time, nor to 
analyze the methods by which they have 
calculated the ages required for the sedi¬ 
mentary deposits to form and harden into 
the rocks which they study. Their reckon¬ 
ings have recently been checked by delicate 
measurements based upon the rate at which 
radioactive elements like uranium disinte¬ 
grate to form lead, and the figures thus ob¬ 
tained indicate that the earth has been cir¬ 


cling in its particular orbit for a period in 
excess of two thousand million years. 

During the greater number of its inter¬ 
minable journeys about the sun the earth 
appears to have been devoid of 
life. How the first microscopic oraai*Ii2 
orgamsms were generated in its 
sterile lagoons the scientists cannot yet tell 
us with any certainty, but palaeontologists 
(students of fossil plants and animals) have 
found traces of what they believe were once 
living forms in rocks which they estimate at 
nearly one thousand million years old. How 
slowly these primordial organisms evolved 
into larger and more variegated species can 
be gathered from the time chart which 





IMPLEMENTS USED BY PREHISTOKIC MAN 

Left: ImpUmenls typical of the Early Pclaeolithic Age. 1. Hand axe. 2. Dagger or perforating tool. 3. Im¬ 
plement for cutting and scraping. 

Bight: Implements typical of the Neolithic Age. 1. Axe hammer of stoncj perforated for hafting. 2. Axe of 
flint, partly polislted. 3. Saw. 4* Dagger. 6. Knife or sickle blade. 6. Arrow point. 


concludes this chapter. Perhaps half a 
billion years elaps^ before living things 
passed from the sea to the land, but once 
there they seem to have evolved relatively 
more rapidly. Within another half billion 
years gigantic prehistoric reptiles, the skele¬ 
tons of which crowd our natural history 
museums, had formed their long procession 
and departed, and the smaller, more intelli¬ 
gent, warm-blooded mammals, the highest 
class of vertebrates, were inheriting the 
earth. The time intervals required for these 
developments cannot, of course, be exactly 
determined, and the geologists themselves 
are not wholly in accord regarding the dura¬ 
tion of the various epochs. But all leading 
palaeontologists concur in the conclusion 
that human beings were absent from the 
scene throughout the earlier eras and did not 
appear until the end of what is known as the 
Tertiary period. At some stage in compara- 
tivdiy recent times, perhaps seven or ei^t 


million years ago, perhaps even less, the 
highest order of mammals, the primates, 
produced as an offshoot that curious terres¬ 
trial biped whom we know as man. 

Man came, therefore, as a very late arrival 
on a planet which had managed to get along 
without him for aeons of unre¬ 
corded time. To appreciate ^"**of^an 
how recent he and his works 
must appear in terms of geologic reckoning, 
we may for the sake of simplification repre¬ 
sent the thousand million years during 
which living organisms have apparently 
been developing as a period of twenty-four 
hours. By this scale, the first vertebrate 
land aninials appeared about seven hours 
ago; man, as a being distinguishable from 
the apes, is a product of the last ten minutes 
or less; and the earliest advanced civilizar 
tions that the archaeologists have unearthed, 
dating from the fourth or fifth millennium 
before Christ, are less than one second oki 
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To put it another way, men civilized enough 
to form suitable subjects for the historian, 
men who could utilize geometry and writing, 
raise pyramids and temples, and transmit 
comprehensible records of their thoughts 
and aspirations, have lived on earth one sec¬ 
ond out of the twenty-four hours of our com¬ 
parative scale, or less than ten thousand of 
the thousand million years that life has been 
evolving on earth. 

The brevity of this period of man’s ascend¬ 
ancy, and the almost incredible progress that 
he has made in the last brief span of a few 
thousand years, distinguish him unmistak¬ 
ably from his prehuman ancestors. Whether 
his superior understanding is thought of as a 
unique endowment, a soul, granted to him 
alone of all terrestrial beings by a benevolent 
Creator, or whether it is ascribed to a swift 
progressive stimulation of rudimentary tal¬ 
ents, man’s development, in this latest 
moment of geologic time, from a cowering 
beast in a cave to a rational architect that 
can bridge the seas and ride the skies, is an 
astonishing transformation. It seems almost 
to belie the ancient proverb, Natura non 
facit saltum, '^Nature makes no leap,” and 
it suggests very clearly that man, in his 
rapid ascent to civilization, must have dis¬ 
covered and made use of tools and techniques 
which no other animal succeeded in master¬ 
ing. What some of these tools and tech¬ 
niques were, and how man came to acquire 
them, will be discussed in the following sec¬ 
tions. 


2. THE ACQUISITION OF TOOLS 

How many thousands or millions of years 
ago men first began to use sticks and stones 

Eoliths weapons the an- 

* thropologists cannot tell us with 

any exactitude. Indeed it is almost certain 
that this peculiarity of man, this deviation, 
which later came to distinguish him so mark¬ 
edly from the other mammals, had no ‘‘be¬ 
ginning” in the sense of an abrupt departure 
fron^ previous habits. The first dawn man 
whO)'cracked a stubborn bone with a rock the 
better to suck out the marrow had no notion 
that he was making a momentous discovery. 
His successors, in &e same unthinking way, 
learned to keep a supply of small sharp- 


edged stones at hand, and even to carry them 
about, for this and similar matter-of-fact 
purposes. These “eoliths,” however, are 
scarcely distinguishable from ordinary 
stones, and although palaeontologists have 
found such presumable “tools” in deposits 
perhaps four million years old they cannot 
be considered indubitable proof that prehis¬ 
toric men actually used them as fist-hatchets 
in that remote age. 

Some millions of years later, however, men 
had discovered not only how to use stone 
tools but how to fashion them. 

They found a way to chip their SfJUe Age 
fist-hatchets to a sharper cut¬ 
ting edge, and such cWpped flints can be 
identified much more readily than the eo¬ 
liths. In Europe, where the search has been 
pressed most persistently, the vast numbers 
uncovered suggest that prehistoric men had 
been chipping flint hatchets and even knives 
for an indefinite period before the advance 
of the ice sheets from the north last inter¬ 
rupted their activities some fifty or sixty 
thousand years ago. These early tool mak¬ 
ers have been named the Neanderthal men, 
and the million years, more or less, during 
which they or their predecessors in Europe 
(and elsewhere) pursued their crude method 
of chipping stone is known as the Palaeo¬ 
lithic or Old Stone Age. 

By sifting successive layers of bones and 
rubbish which have lain undisturbed from 
the Old Stone Age, archaeolo- 
^Sts have traced the slow im- Neanderthal 
provements which the Neander- "**" 

thal peoples introduced into their simple art 
of tool-making. When the climate of Europe 
turned wintry with the advancing ice, they 
became cave dwellers, and hunted reindeer 
and other arctic animals for food. Even the 
huge and hairy mammoths fell into their pit- 
falls and died beneath their spears as their 
skill and daring increased. Some students 
prefer to call this period of slow improve¬ 
ment and increased versatility the Middle 
Stone Age, for these European savages of 
some fifty thousand years ago learned to 
make stone knives and spear heads, to fasten 
handles to their axes, and to chip their flints 
to a much finer cutting edge than their pre¬ 
cursors had achieved. The evidence from 
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tiuair cavBB indicates that they also fa^- 
loned bone needles, and made other usefiil 
articles from reindeer horn, but these ai^ 
facts, being less durable than their stone 
tools, have seldom survived the abrasion of 
the years. 

When the great ice sheet, which had 
pushed its way intermittently as far south as 
the site of New York City in 
Cra>Maanen America and had touched in 
"" Europe the northern sections of 

what is now France and Germany, retreated 
for the last time about thirty thousand years 
ago, a new type of man had appeared in 
Europe. The newcomers, who have been 
styled the Cro-Magnon men, were very 
probably invaders from the warmer adjacent 
r^oirs of Asia and Africa, and they appar¬ 
ently conquered or displaced the more primi¬ 
tive Neanderthal men. They possessed bet¬ 
ter weapons, were probably less brutish in 
appearance, and have left paintings on the 
walls of their caves which prove that they 
possessed a keen sense of observation and a 
rough but vigorous talent for picture-mak¬ 
ing. For some fifteen or twenty thousand 
years these Cro-Magnon people hunted and 
fought in the river valleys of southern Eu¬ 
rope, and then they too passed from the 
scene. 

This appearance and disappearance of 
successive types of primitive man in Europe 
raises the question vchether 
^ Ehirope itself was the ori^nal 
home, or only an outpost, of 
stone age culture. Many anthropologists 
are disposed to place the habitat of the first 
mffli somewhere in the forests of the great 
land mass which stretched, some ten million 
years ago, from the present Congo basin to 
the Malay Archipelago. Although the oldest 
tools (artifacts) so far discovert appear to 
be much more ancient than any human skele¬ 
tons that have yet come to fight, sufficient 
fossil bones have been recovered to demon¬ 
strate that primitive man was widely dis¬ 
seminated throu^out Europe, Asia, and 
Africa as far back as half a mM<m years ago. 
Archaic speeunens — the erect-ape-man 
(PWuean&ropM eredm) discovered in Java, 
the more advanced Pekiiig dcuU (5tn<m- 
thropwi), the Rhodesian man with the brows 


of a gorilla, the enigmatio Piltdown man 
(EoarUhropus) unearthed in Sussex — these 
and other remains suggest the wide disper¬ 
sion of man’s human or sub-human pr^e- 
cessors throughout the Old World. It is 
possible, of course, that none of these crea¬ 
tures fits into the direct ancestry of modem 
man; they may represent abortive offshoots 
of an earlier anthropoid stock which failed to 
evolve more fully. Anthropologists hesitate 
to dogmatize too strongly on such incomplete 
evidence. But a number of arguments, not 
easy for the lay reader to appreciate, support 
the presumption that all human beings are 
descended from a single humanoid stoek 
which became separated from the anthro¬ 
poids at least ten million years ago and has 
been dispersing and advancing as conditions 
permitt^ ever since. The present division 
of humanity into three varieties or races, the 
Negroid, Mongoloid, and Caucasoid (or 
white), each with distinctive features and 
coloring, may possibly date from comparar 
tively recent times, if one million years ago 
can be called recent. 

Long before the dawn of written history 
these three races, the black, the yellow and 
the white, had settled in the 
widely separated r^ons where 
they are still most numerous 
today. The Negroids occupied central and 
southern Africa. The Mongoloids had 
spread through eastern Asia and crossed 
over (perhaps as late as twenty thousand 
years ago) to America. The Caucasoids 
were to be found chiefly in western Asia, in 
northern Africa, and in Europe, so that the 
Mediterranean had already become for them 
what its name implies, a “middle” sea. 
How slow these scattered prehistoric peoples 
proved at bettering thrir tools or improving 
thmr living conditions has already been ex¬ 
plained. Throu^out the Old Stone Age, 
thou#t pressed by necessity which is said to 
be the mother of invention, they did little 
more than repeat for thousands of genera¬ 
tions the practices of thdr forbears. The 
oonsOTvative force of a rigid traditionalism 
enabled them to perx>etuate their meager 
drills, but such unimaginative repetition 
was in hsdf inimical to progress because 
progress is change. Ehrentodav most people 
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prafer to imitate rather than to invent. 
Primitive societies at the lowest cultural 
levels tend to remain stationary for an in¬ 
definite time unless the intrusion of new 
forces sets them better models for imitation 
or otherwise compels a change in the ritualis¬ 
tic pattern of their existence. 

The rapid progress achieved by western 
man since the New Stone Age has been due 
in great measure to the increas- 
ing tendency of neighboring 
groups to exchange then* indi¬ 
vidual tools and techniques and so augment 
or pool their cultural resources. Tradition 
had tended to preserve the benefits of new 
practices in timej but this second process, 
which is known as diffudon, extendi them 
in space. The first method whereby one 
tribe brought its superior arms and methods 
to the attention of another was doubtless by 
conquest, but war is at best a poor conductor 
of culture. Wlien neighboring peoples dis¬ 
covered that, instead of striving to extermi¬ 
nate one another, they might exchange 
goods to their mutual advantage, trade was 
born. But it was impossible to exchange 
goods without maintaining intertribal con¬ 
tacts, which in turn led to the exchange of 
ideas and comparisons, and the resulting 
diffusion of culture tended to break down the 
age-long insularity and blind conservatism 
of primitive man. 

One tool acquired by prehistoric man 
early in his career has not yet been discussed 
though it was perhaps the most 
important of all. Hatchets and 
spears furnished implements for his hands; 
words provided implements for his thought 
The first words, like the first fist-hatchets, 
were no doubt shapeless and blunt, a com¬ 
bination of grunts and snarls accompanied 
by gestures. Some backward peoples even 
today depend so extensively upon signs to 
supplement their speech that they find it 
difficult to converse in darkness. Yet with 
the development of words, even the simplest 
words, man acquired tools which enabled 
him to reinvoke images and past experiences, 
to conceive of abstract qualities, to preserve 
the wisdom of the tribe in proverbs and its 
history in legends, to contrast his subjective 
impvessioa events and experiences with 


Languag* 


Implamentii 
of tho chase 


the conclusions of others, and so reduce his 
wavering dreamlike fancies to the discipline 
of comparison, the logic of an objective real¬ 
ity. 

3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF HANDICRAFTS 

Palaeolithic man was primarily a hunter, 
and it is understandable that his unremitting 
quest for game should have led 
him first of all to develop weap¬ 
ons for the chase. A stone 
hatchet is more effective when it is lashed to 
the end of a stick, a sliver of chipped flint set 
in a handle of reindeer horn makes a handier 
knife. Spears to thrust or to fling, barbed 
harpoons with thongs attached, and a curved 
flattened stick, for throwing, which would 
strike down birds and small animals at a dis¬ 
tance, were gradually added to the early 
hunter^s arsenal. Fishhooks of wood, shell, 
horn, or bone were in use long before the age 
of metals. Precisely when or where the bow 
and arrow were first developed is not known, 
but cave paintings in Spain which probably 
date from twenty thousand years ago depict 
archers in battle. Other drawings have been 
found which show a mammoth floundering 
among the broken saplings which had dis¬ 
guised the pit into which he had fallen, so it 
would seem clear that by the close of the 
Glacial Age primitive man bad mastered the 
art of preparing snares, traps, and pitfalls 
wherewith to capture his quarry. Even his 
horns and whistles, used probably to entice 
game or to summon scattered hunters to the 
kill, have been dug up in the cave deposits. 

The most imperative need of prehistoric 
man was food; the second was shelter. When 
night fell the earliest humans 
sought refuge beneath a fallen 
tree or overhanging rock. Their 
successors learned in time to weave a protec¬ 
tion of branches, or to enlarge a cave for 
their permanent habitation and guard the 
entrance with a wall of rocks, but in all this 
they were scarcely more intelligent than the 
animals. As homemakers their most dis¬ 
tinctive and phenomenal advance over the 
four-footed tribes came with their mastery 
of fire. It is possible that early men learned 
how to transport and preserve fire long be¬ 
fore they dimvered tl^t they could Idiidle 
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it by friction but, however acquired, this 
new technique was an inestimable boon. 
The blazing hearth became the nucleus of 
communal life, providing warmth, light, and 
protection, for the boldest animals feared a 
flaming torch, and this new conquest liber¬ 
ated man in great measure from the terror of 
night. Under the smoke-blackened roof of a 
cave or in the open country beneath the stars 
a fire created a magic circle in the shelter of 
which it was possible to sleep tranquilly or 
work at some uncompleted task. Around 
the hearth a community spirit developed and 
a host of new techniques originated. 

Without fire men had necessarily eaten all 
flesh raw, gorging on the carcass of their 
prey before it became too rotten. 
Drastic Cookery, the art of roasting, 
smoking and later boiling food, 
not only made meats and vegetables more 
palatable, it preserved them longer from 
putrefaction. Containers woven from twigs 
and rushes were protected from the fire by a 
coating of clay, a step which may have laid 
the basis for pottery making. Baked clay 
vessels provided dishes for all purposes, and 
scratches made upon them, at first perhaps 
merely as marks of ownership, were amplified 
into artistic designs in color, and the ceramic 
industry was born. Animal skins, scraped, 
dried, and sewn together, which had pro¬ 
vided the first clothing, were superaeded in 
part with the development of weaving. 
Threads extracted by boiling and mashing 
stalks of flax were twisted into rope, woven 
into cloth, or knotted into a mesh to snare 
birds and fishes, and the foundation thus 
laid for a second industry, the manufacture 
of textiles. Once primitive peoples started 
on this road of technological improvement 
their brains tended to become more alert, 
their fingers more sensitive. The new tech¬ 
niques slowly prepared the way for the 
adoption of new implements and new aids, 
receptacles for cooking and storing food, 
needles and awls for sewing, a potter’s wheel 
on which to turn and shape the wet clay, 
spindles for spinning and frames for weav¬ 
ing, chisels for engraving, vegetable dyes for 
staining cloth, and red ochre and other pig¬ 
ments for painting. A love of ornament 
manifested itself; the men carved pictures of 


animals on their knife handles, the women 
threaded themselves necklaces of bear’s 
teeth. Whether such adornment was an 
evidence of ‘'art for art’s sake” or sprang 
from a superstitious faith in talismans and 
charms the anthropologists have not de¬ 
cided, but whatever its inspiration it marked 
a further step in the progress of primitive 
handicrafts. 

First a hunter and then a homemaker, pre¬ 
historic man became in his turn an architect. 
The pits which he dug and cov¬ 
ered with boughs reflect a rudi- ardilt«chlr« 
mentary engineering skill, and 
by the New Stone Age he had graduated to 
more ambitious projects. The foundations 
of community houses built perhaps ten thou¬ 
sand years ago on the shores of Swiss lakes 
prove that Neolithic peoples learned to unite 
their efforts for collective undertakings. 
Boats that could carry a dozen men or more 
were another attainment, achieved most 
likely by hollowing out a large tree trunk 
Avith the aid of fire and adze. Sleds on 
which to drag objects too heavy to carry 
likewise date from these or earlier times. 
But the most remarkable monuments which 
the Neolithic men left behind them to 
demonstrate their skill as builders are the 
rows and circles of huge upright stones 
which may still be seen in many parts of 
Europe. Sometimes slabs many tons in 
weight are found set edgewise to form a 
square chamber roofed with massive tablets, 
and archaeologists have assumed that these 
dolmens, as they are termed, were originally 
designed as burial chambers. Sometimes 
rough pillars of stone are found arranged in 
circles or avenues, and from their disposition 
it seems probable that they were associated 
with a cult of sun worship. To quarry and 
transport such monoliths successfully the 
Stone Age engineer must have used mass 


labor and displayed inexhaustible patience 
and remarkable ingenuity. They stand as 
further testimony that the peoples of Europe 
were making comparatively rapid progress 
in the centuries that led up to the dawn of 
written history. 

Any account of life in the Stone Age must 
remain of necessity general and incomplete. 
It is doubtful if estimates of prehistoric man’s 
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progress can ever be more than approximate; 

the evidence appears at tim^\o 
conflict; and it is not impossible 
that more than once the clock 
ran backward and techniques laboriously 
learned were forgotten in a period of 
recession. The artifacts uncovered by the 
archaeologists, from eoliths to wall paintings 
and pottery, offer at best but mute and par¬ 
tial testimony, for they have survived 
through the mere accident of durability 
while a thousand articles and relics more 
eloquent and suggestive fell to dust. It has 
been surmised, for instance, that primitive 
man bored holes in rock by rotating a stick 
with a bowstring, using sand as an abrasive, 
and that he split the rock by the alternate 
application of fire and water. Some of the 
rocks which he drilled and shaped remain, 
but his drill and bow have crumbled. A 
famous archaeologist has pointed out that 
our own civilization, judged fifty thousand 
years from now by the same capricious evi¬ 
dence, might appear an age of beer bottles, 
because glass is the most durable material 
that we produce and distribute in large 
quantities. Of course the student of ancient 
cultures does not have to depend exclusively 
upon the evidence provided by chance sur¬ 
viving artifacts. He has learned how to eke 
it out with the data accumulated by the 
palaeontologists and anthropologists from 
their examination of fossils, and by the eth¬ 
nologists yjho have studied backward peo¬ 
ples like the aborigines of Australia, savages 
still at a level approximating Stone Age cul¬ 
ture when first visited by Europeans. Fi¬ 
nally, the student of prehistory may learn 
much from the work undertaken in compara¬ 
tive philology, for the philologists have 
shown that words may sometimes prove al¬ 
most as durable as skeletons or pictures. By 
tracing language to its roots they provide 
clues to the origins and migrations of an¬ 
cient peoples, for word changes illumine the 
slow upward struggle of man's mind in its 
more recent development, somewhat as the 
tools and other artifacts recovered from the 
past reflect the persistent and increasing dex¬ 
terity of his hands. Despite such aids, how¬ 
ever, all we know with certainty about early 
man is that we know very little. 


4. THE DOMESTICATION OP ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
The mastery of language, tools, and fire 
set man apart from the beasts, made his life 
safer and fuller, and fixed the 
pattern of the first primitive J^arton 
human societies. But so long as 
human beings remained dependent for their 
food supply upon such wild fruits, grains or 
vegetables as they could gather, and upon 
the animals or fish which they could hunt or 
catch they lived upon a narrow and precari¬ 
ous margin of subsistence. A severe winter, 
the depletion of the antelope herds, or the 
failure of migratory birds to return on time 
might mean literal starvation for the com¬ 
munity. Even the natural increase of the 
group itself was a menace, for the wild life of 
a given area could be killed off if hunted too 
persistently, and such curtailment of the 
meat supply would automatically reduce the 
quota of human inhabitants if they had 
multiplied too rapidly during a few years of 
plenty. Savages who remain at the hunting 
stage of culture cannot increase beyond the 
relatively low maximum which the wild life 
of the area can permanently sustain. 

Man's fourth great experiment, the at¬ 
tempt to regulate his food supply, came later 
than his conquest of language, 
tools, and fire, and probably 
dates from Neolithic times. 

When he learned to secure some control over 
the movements and increase of the animals 
on which he fed, and to cultivate and im¬ 
prove the grains and fruits which would sup¬ 
port their life and his, he embarked upon a 
conscious program of changing and adapting 
his natural environment to suit his needs. 


The first animal which European man ap¬ 
pears to have tamed was the dog, which be¬ 
came his faithful ally for hunting and flight¬ 
ing, and could be slaughtered for food in a 
season of famine, a practice still resorted to 
today among the Eskimos. By the close of 
the Neolithic Age, sheep, oxen, goats and 
pigs had been domesticated also, but it is not 
known with certainty where the most an¬ 
cient breeds came from, nor possible in all 
cases to identify their parent strains. The 
horse, for example, which has played such a 
prominent rdle in recorded history, was a late 
arrival from Aria, and did not appear in the 




PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURE 

Early Egyptians plowing and sowing as their 
ancestors had done for a hundred generations 



ANCIENT POTTERY DESIGNS 

There is individuality in the patterns which ancient 
peoptSt who could not read, invented for their day 
veseds and Hies. 


AN EGYPTIAN POTTERY ESTABLISHMENT 

Over 5000 years ago the Egyptians had 
poUery factories with division of labor» 
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Mediterranean vsrorld until approximately 
3000 B.c. * 

If, in the course of its evolution, a primi¬ 
tive society grew dependent upon domesti¬ 
cated sheep or cattle for food 
nomad$* clothing, the welfare and 

protection of the herds became 
a primary concern for all members of the 
population. The families composing a tribe 
might then migrate annually with their 
herds in search of richer pasturage, carrying 
their possessions with them and pitching 
their tents for an indefinite stay wherever 
grass was plentiful. Under such nomadic 
conditions the wealth of a people was liter¬ 
ally ‘^on the hoof”; it was not profitable nor 
even possible for them to accumulate great 
possessions or to build cities; and the virtues 
wliich they learned to cultivate and to honor 
would be those they most needed, endurance 
and watchfulness and courage in the face of 
raids or attacks. The close relationship and 
dependence which existed between the wel¬ 
fare of the people and the herds invested all 
pastoral rites and duties with vital signifi¬ 
cance, and it is not surprising that primitive 
peoples commonly invoked magic in their 
efforts to make the herds increase and multi¬ 
ply, or represented their gods in the form of 
animals. The docile kine which provided 
milk, cheese, meat and leather might be¬ 
come, for instance, the one sure symbol of 
benevolence in a harsh world. Herdsmen 
risked their lives in defense of their cattle as 
readily as in defense of their families for the 
welfare of the two was identical. A parallel 
to this close dependence can sometimes be 
found today under frontier conditions, 
where, in an isolated homestead, the loss of 
the family cow may be a more tragic calam¬ 
ity than the loss of one of the children. 

With the domestication of sheep and pigs 
the primitive community was assured a 
more constant and plentiful 
supply of fresh meat, while 
goats and cows could provide 
dairy products. But with more mouths, 
human and animal, to feed, the community 
foimd itself increasingly dependent upon an 
adequate supply of vegetable matter. How 
men first learnt to select and cultivate the 
wild grains, saving the seeds to sow for next 


Cultivaflon 
of grain 


yearns crop, and carrying them to new lands 
as the tribe migrated, is one more secret lost 
in the dawn of history. Traces of domesti¬ 
cated wheat and barley have been found in 
Neolithic dwellings in Europe, and millet, 
oats and rye were added by the close of the 
Neolithic Age. All these cereals had proba¬ 
bly been imported originally from the steppes 
of central Asia where they had been culti¬ 
vated from remoter times. With the excep¬ 
tion of sorghum, which may have been culti¬ 
vated first in Africa, and maize, which 
formed the staple crop of the leading Ameri¬ 
can Indian cultures, Asia is the probable 
homeland of all the more important cereals, 
for rice, too, was first domesticated in the 
Asian lowlands. 

By turning farmer, man found a way to 
assure a regular supply of fodder for liis 
beasts and meal for his family, 
but the demands of his new call- formers 
ing changed his habits of life. 

He had to remain on the fields which he cul¬ 
tivated, moving on only if the land became 
exhausted or prolonged drought rendered it 
infertile. Tribes which continued to live off 
their herds might still wander but those that 
tilled the soil kept fewer animals and made 
their stock a secondary consideration, for 
their richest possession was the fruitful 
earth. By long-continued husbandry these 
early farmers improved the quality of their 
grains; where rain was scarce they learned to 
construct irrigation systems; and since grain 
is less perishable than meat they erected 
granaries to store a surplus against a year of 
poor harvests. Such systematic agriculture 
not only provided a surplus food supply, it 
encouraged a division of labor and laid the 
foundations for a more diversified culture. 
When people dwell for generations in the 
same locality they have more incentive to 
create comfortable and durable homes, to 
accumulate a stock of possessions, keep 
records, and establish a government which 
will preserve order. The close connection 
between agriculture and civilization is at¬ 
tested by the archaeologists, who have dis¬ 
covered no great civilization of early times 
which was not largely dependent upon 
wheat, rice or maize for its food supply. 

Thus man evolved from a food seeker to a 
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food producer^ a momentous milestone in 
his slow upward progression. 
Among groups which settled to 
agriculture the pattern of life 
was profoundly modified; inevitably new 
customs and traditions, new folkways and 
mores, developed, for people could now live 
in closer proximity, a few acres of land sup¬ 
porting a group which, in the hunting stage, 
would have required several square miles of 
territory for their game preserve. This in¬ 
creasing density of population stimulated 
social impulses and made possible larger col¬ 
lective undertakings. New skills and handi¬ 
crafts evolved in response to the new duties 


and problems; the procession of the sevens 
which controlled the vegetation cycle became 
a matter of absorbing significance, and new 
myths and rituals associated with the activi¬ 
ties of sowing and reaping became inter¬ 
twined with more ancient formulas and in¬ 
herited beliefs. The several geographical 
areas of Eurasia and Airica in which the 
more important of these early agricultural 
societies developed, the part which their 
natural environment played in shaping their 
fate, and the pattern into which their cul¬ 
tural life crystallized will form the subject 
matter of the following chapter. We pass, 
now, from prehistoric to historic times. 
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The Mediterranean World 

c. 5000 to c. 500 B.C. 


THE EARLIEST CIVILIZATIONS which the 

archaeologists have traced appear to have 
originated, almost without exception, in 
fertile river valleys. At the head of the 
Persian Gulf where the silt washed down by 
the Tigris and Euphrates long since built up 
a rich plain; on the lower banks of the Nile 
where each summer the floods spread a de¬ 
posit of new soil; by the slow-moving waters 
of the Ganges, the holy river of India; and in 
the basins of the Hwang Ho and the Yangtze 
in China, men have cultivated the fruitful 
earth and lived in settled communities from 
mythological times. In America traces of a 
comparable but later development of river 
culture have been found in Peru, where the 
dwellers of the coastal valleys progressed 
independently from an archaic to a relatively 
advanced stage of civilization between two 
thousand and fifteen hundred years ago. 
Students of history have long speculated 
whether these variegated civilizations were 
all derived from a common source, were all 
colonies'' as it were of ancient Egypt or the 
legendary realm of Atlantis, or whether the 
inhabitants of these widely separated re¬ 
gions perfected their cultures independently 
and (until trade or conquest brought them 
into contact) unknown to one another. 
Most historians today accept the latter con¬ 
clusion, and assume that, wherever in Eur¬ 
asia, Africa, or America human nomads in a 
stage of Neolithic culture settled perma¬ 
nently in a favorable habitat, there was a 


chance for them to develop a higher level of 
civilization. 

After 5000 b.c., in widely separated areas 
of the Old World, the peasant village culture 
of Neolithic times produced a new social 
organism, the urban community, and a new 
type of civilization appeared, distinguished 
and dominated by these new and populous 
cities. It is interesting to note that this 
“urban revolution" seems to have come 
about independently in the Valley of the 
Nile, of the Tigris-Euphrates, and of the 
Indus River, between 5000 and 3000 b.c. 
In a somewhat similar fashion, after 1500 
B.C., an urban civilization slowly took form 
in the Hwang Ho Valley of China, but like 
the cities of Egypt and Mesopotamia, the 
Chinese centers of urban life seem to have 
been self-evolved and were not colonies or 
transplantations. This independent growth 
is even more demonstrable in the case of the 
Pre-Columbian cultures of America. From 
Indian peasant villages proud cities of stone 
emerged, in Yucatan, in Mexico, and in 
Peru. These cities were the centers of iso¬ 
lated and self-sufficient cultures; they seem 
to have contributed nothing to one another's 
growth; and they were already deserted or 
declining when the Europeans arrived in the 
sixteenth century, to overthrow the Indian 
civilizations with superior arts and arms. 

Because this text is primarily a survey of 
European civilization, the cultures of China, 
India, and America are not discussed in d^ 
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SUMERIAN STATUETTE HEAD 

This statue head from the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley is 5000 years old, 

tail, or correlated century by century with 
events in Europe. Instead, they are brought 
into the story when the world-conquering 
civilization of Europe reac^lied, engulfed, and 
transformed them. This fate overtook the 
American Indian civilizations in the six¬ 
teenth century; the peoples of India, China, 
and Japan preserved their cultures rela¬ 
tively intact until the nineteenth and twenti¬ 
eth centuries and are discussed in that con¬ 
text. 


Tigris and 
Euphralat 


1. THE LAND OF THE TWO RIVERS 

Of the early civilizations two only, the 
first originating near the Persian Gulf and 
the second in the Nile Valley, 
were destined to make direct 
and important contributions to 
the progress of the ancient Mediterranean 
world, and hence to that complex and dy¬ 
namic culture in the shadow of which we live 
today and know as modern European or 
^‘western'' civilization. As early as 6000 
B.c,, and probably earlier, the rich delta 
lands of the Tigris and Euphrates supported 
agricultural communities where the arts and 
crafts of civilization were steadily advano- 


XT 

ing. Archaeologists disagree regarding the 
dates of the first dynasties, but lists of kings 
have been unearthed which go back appar¬ 
ently to about 4500 b.c. More substantial 
proofs of antiquity, such as brick burial 
vaults containing gold and silver ornaments 
set with semi-precious stones, dating from 
3600 B.C., testify to the existence of an ad¬ 
vanced culture on the lower Euphrates in the 
fourth millennium before Christ. It seems 
indisputable that such a culture must have 
rested upon hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of years of slow progress and technological 
improvements in the arts and sciences, for 
original and indigenous cultures do not 
flower in a day. 

The earliest known inhabitants of the 
lower Tigris and Euphrates Valley, the 
Sumerians, were skilled agricul¬ 
turalists who kept domesticated 
cattle, sheep and goats, and constructed an 



CODE OF HAMMURABI 
{upper part) 

HammuraM, King of Babylon about SOOO b.c., is shown 
receiving his famous code if laws from the god of the city. 



THE SUMERIAN CITY OP UR 

The excavated ruins of Ur, 'probably the 
greatest city of the world about 2200 B.c. 


intricate system of dikes, canals, and aque¬ 
ducts, to irrigate their fields. Lacking a 
readily available supply of stone, they con¬ 
structed their temples and fortifications of 
sun-dried bricks, and they also used clay 
tablets for keeping records, impressing writ¬ 
ten characters upon them while they were 
soft and then baMng them. 

For many centuries the Sumerians appar¬ 
ently waged intermittent warfare with settle¬ 
ments farther up the river val- 
Bob^ ley, where dwelt a Semitic peo¬ 
ple known as the Akkadians. 
Such conflicts, however, were less important 
historically than the growth of trade and the 
exchange of products and techniques, which 
tended to unite the independent cities of 
Mesopotamia into one empire. About 2700 
B.c. an Akkadian king, Sargon I, brought 
both Sumer and Akkad under his sway. 
New dissensions followed, while waves of 


Elamite invaders from the east and Semitic 
conquerors from the west penetrated into 
the Land of the Two Rivers. About 2000 
B.C., Hammurabi, a Semitic king of the rising 
town of Babylon, which was favorably lo¬ 
cated near the center of the valley, extended 
his authority over the greater part of the 
region. Hammurabi's zeal for order and 
justice is reflected in his laws, the famous 
Code of Hammurabi, a replica of which was 
discovered in 1901. These laws reveal tlie 
high state of social development which pre¬ 
vailed under the Babylonian ascendancy and 
suggest that the culture and customs of the 
various cities of the plain had blended into a 
composite civilization. 

For nearly two thousand years, though its 
fortunes fluctuated, Babylon remained the 
most famous city of the Near East. 
From it and the neighboring cities of 
^‘Shinar's Plain" caravans be^ing Baby- 
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Ionian commerce pushed westward to the 
Mediterranean and south to 
A chain o c t ai Thousands of clay 

tablets recently recovered and deciphered 
make it clear that the peoples of the Baby¬ 
lonian Empire were farsighted and industri¬ 
ous farmers and enterprising traders who 
made the practical affairs of life their chief 
concern. A glance at a map of Asia Minor 
will explain why the Tigris-Euphrates Valley 
became a natural trade route connecting the 
Mediterranean Sea with the Persian Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean. As the luxury of 
Babylon became a legend throughout the 
East this land bridge and its peaceful cities 
were raided with increasing ferocity by the 
warlike nomadic peoples of the adjoining 
desert and mountain regions. Sometimes 
the newcomers remained as conquerors and 
established a ruling dynasty, but they soon 
tended to adopt the settled life, the more 
civilized customs, and even the language of 
the conquered. To control this populous 
and fertile strip from the Euphrates delta to 
the Mediterranean coast, to dispose of its 
products and levy toll upon its highways, 
was the ambition of many local rulers, and 
this ambition furnishes a clue to the shifting 
fortunes, the rise and fall of cities and of 
dynasties, which fill the pages of ancient 
history. These military annals, however, 
which stretch over several thousand years 
with their campaigns, battles, sieges, and 
stratagems, form a story too complicated 
and too profitless to be told in detail here. 

For in the history of man^s progress to¬ 
ward civilization the march of armies is often 
less significant than the jour- 
Idancr'^”" neys of the merchant, because 
the merchant disseminates new 
ideas and products, while armies, it has been 
well said, are almost perfect nonconductors 
of culture. Conquerors who once made their 
name a terror and boasted monotonously, 
like the Assyrian kings, destroyed, I 
devastated, I burned with fire,’’ are almost 
forgotten, but modem Europeans are still 
indebted each minute of the day, whether 
they realize it or not, to the astrologers, the 
technicians, and the traders of Babylon. 
The division of the hour into sixty minutes, 
the division of the circle into three hundred 


and sixty degrees, and the division of the 
zodiac into twelve signs or constellations, are 
all devices which have survived from the 
lore of Babylonian sages who questioned the 
stars in their efforts to measure time and to 
find a clue to man^s fate. By the waters 
(i.e., canals) of Babylon students of natural 
philosophy first raised to a high standard 
that ''cult of precision’^ without which the 
development of science and the mechanical 
marvels of the present day would be incon¬ 
ceivable. There, possibly for the first time 
in human history, accurate systems for de¬ 
termining the length, area, cubical content, 
and weight of physical objects were intro¬ 
duced by royal edict, making possible the 
development of mechanical formulas and 
calculations and the projection of ambitious 
feats of hydraulics and engineering. In the 
same fashion the establishment of a fixed 
monetary unit, and the proclamation of laws 
governing the rate of interest on loans and 
other business transactions stimulated the 
growth of trade. Without the invention of 
tliis new, accurate, and international lan¬ 
guage of mathematics, the civilization in the 
Land of the Two Rivers might have re¬ 
mained a local and unprogressive culture. 
The occult knowledge long since ascribed to 
the "wise men of the East,” though it was 
often alloyed with the dross of superstition, 
preserved this core of useful truths and prin¬ 
ciples, and it is not surprising that it should 
have impressed the minds of less civilized 
peoples as the quintessence of heavenly wis¬ 
dom. Whether the Babylonians or the 
Egyptians should be granted priority in this 
early development of mathematics, geome¬ 
try, and astronomy is still a disputed ques¬ 
tion; progress may have gone on independ¬ 
ently in both regions; but the Babylonian 
culture was more speedily and more widely 
diffused, for the dwellers in the Nile Valley, 
as the following section will explain, long 
tended to keep their wisdom to themselves. 

2. EGYPT THE "GIFT OF THE NILF’ 

The Nile Valley is a narrow winding rib¬ 
bon of low cultivated land run¬ 
ning for five hundred miles ^VoHey 

through the North-African 

plateau until it ends in a fan-shaped delta at 




ENTRANCE TO CHEOPS PYRAMID EHEPHREN (kHAFRE) 

Thia was huiU hy Khvfu {Cheops) about 2900 b.c. Khepkren stuxeeded Khufu and built a pyramid almost 

It covered IS ojcr^ and was originally 482 feet high. as large. His head is protected hy the sacred falcon. 



This Pharaoh ruled Egypt about 1850 b.c. when the introdudion 
of the horse was rewdutionising warfare. Note that^ a thousand 
years after Khepkren, the aymbolie Hrd stall honors. Five hun~ 
dred years later stiU the chariot was faiUhfvUy imitated (inset). 


TWO-HOBaiSD WAS CWABIOg 
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EGYPTIAN SHIPS 

The lack of long limbers kept ancient Egyptian galleys structurally weak. 
Despite the cable truss they were unsafe for rough sea voyages. 



OFFERING SACRIFICE 

Ahiwe: This wall painting shows an Egyptian 
offering trihule to the gods. His mother stands 
behind himt and the small figure is a servant. 



POULTRY IN EGYPT 

Herdsmen bringing geese to an official for 
inspection. Note the servility of their attitude. 



PRINCESS KAWIT 

Right: A princess has her hair dressed by one 
servant while another pours lotion from a flask. 
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the southeast corner of the Mediterranean 
Sea. For thousands of years th^. Nile's 
muddy banks, refertilized each year' by a 
deposit of silt left by the summer floods, 
have supported a crowded population, and 
here, as early as the fifth millennium before 
Christ, farms and villages were to be found 
tlie inhabitants of which had developed a 
complex culture definitely superior to that 
of their Neolithic ancestors. By 3400 b.c,, 
the date most generally suggested for the 
beginning of the First Egyptian Dynasty, 
the settlements of the lower Nile Valley had 
been reduced to political and administrative 
unity under a line of Pharaohs who main¬ 
tained their capital at Memphis, a city situ¬ 
ated at the apex of the Nile Delta. This so- 
called ^'Old lungdom" endured from about 
3400 B.c. to 2600 b.c., and the civilization 
thus established in the Nile Valley proved 
remarkably stable, preserving the same es¬ 
sential pattern for over three thousand 
years. 

As the ancient Egyptians dwelt in a re¬ 
stricted area, had for centuries no near and 
powerful neighbors to threaten 
The^pyramid them, and Were thus preserved 

from destructive invasions, they 
tended to live in a world and a culture of 
their own making. This fact helps to ex¬ 
plain why their social pattern and their be¬ 
liefs and customs, once set, proved conserva¬ 
tive and durable. Their state early became 
what today would be termed an absolute 
theocracy. The ruler, or Pharaoh, was not 
merely the administrative head of the gov¬ 
ernment, he was venerated as a god. The 
serf-like tillers of the soil handed over a 
goodly portion of their produce to his collec¬ 
tors as an unquestioned tribute, the artisans 
were conscripted to labor on his monuments, 
the priests sanctioned his decrees as divine 
edicts and the scribes and judges recorded 
and applied them. This cult of the god-king, 
to which the whole population subscribed, 
found its most typical and enduring expres¬ 
sion in the vast and awe-inspiring monu¬ 
ments erected to receive the embalmed body 
of the Pharaoh and to preserve it for an 
after-life. The famous pyramids at Gizeh, 
which still amaze tourists, were ordered as 
royal tombs by the kings of the Fourth 


Dynasty, between 2900 b.c. and 2750 b.c. 
The largest, that of Cheops (or Khufu), is 
450 feet high and its sides measure 755 feet 
at the base. So heavy are the limestone 
blocks of which it is constructed, and so ad¬ 
mirably joined together, that they have re¬ 
mained in place nearly five thousand years. 
It is not easy today to sympathize ^vith the 
vanity of the despots or to understand the 
patient devotion of the populace which 
made these enormous sepulchers possible, 
but as historic relics they testify to the ac¬ 
curate mathematical knowledge and the 
engineering skill which the Egyptians had 
attained five thousand years ago, and they 
indicate further the extraordinary resoun^es 
of materials and labor which a ruler of that 
orderly and well-regimented society had at 
his command. 

After 2600 b.c. the unity of the Old King¬ 
dom was weakened by internal dissensions, 
and the annals of the next six 
centuries, which supposedly in- The Middle 
elude the records of the Fifth to 
the Eleventh Dynasties, are scattered and 
confused. After 2000 b.c. a new line of 
kings (Twelfth Dynasty) made good their 
control, and ruled for two centuries from 
their capital at Thebes, a city some three 
hundred miles up the Nile from Memphis. 
This period of splendor, the ‘‘Middle King¬ 
dom," was followed by a second period of 
disunion during which invading tribes, possi¬ 
bly of Semitic origin, established a line 
known as the Hyksos kings, but were finally 
driven out between 1600 and 1550 b.c. Then 
followed four centuries of re¬ 
newed unity and achievement, ]?• 
the “New Kingdom," under 
Dynasties Eighteen to Twenty, to be suc¬ 
ceeded by another decline and new invasions. 

Throughout these political and cultural 
vicissitudes a hundred generations of men 
arose, labored, and died by the Nile waters, 
leaving the record of their aspirations and 
achievements in the form of tombs and tem¬ 
ples, of vast effigies of stone and tiny jeweled 
figurines, of written inscriptions chiseled in 
diorite or scribbled on papyrus, the whole 
presenting to the archa^logist an eloquent 
account of man's progress over a period of 
years longer than that which has elapsed 
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from the establishment of the Roman Em¬ 
pire to the present day. 

To list the many important discoveries 
and cultural gains which the Egyptians 


Egyptian 

civilization 


made during this long evolution 
would require a section in itself. 
The improvements in metal¬ 


lurgy which made possible the manufacture 


of copper, bronze, and finally iron imple¬ 


ments they may have discovered for them¬ 


selves or learned from the peoples of Asia 
Minor. The development of writing, the 
origins of which go back in Egypt to pre- 
dynastic times, will be discussed later in the 


present chapter. The architectural monu¬ 
ments, from the pyramid tomb of Cheops 
(c. 2900 B.c.) to the colossal temple at 
Kamak (c. 1500 b.c.), have never been sur¬ 
passed in grandeur, but the more useful and 
more practical undertakings projected by 
the Pharaohs are equally worthy of note. 
Amenemhet III (c. 1800 b.c.) constructed a 
large reservoir, the Lake of Meri, the better 
to regulate the Nile floods; Rameses II (c. 
1250 B.c.) is credited with opening the fimt 
canal linidng the Nile Delta with the Red 
Sea; a later ruler, the Pharaoh Necho (c. 600 


B.C.), sent out a naval expedition which ap¬ 
parently succeeded in circumnavigating the 
continent of Africa. Perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting proof of the careful observations 
and accurate records kept by early Egyptian 
students of nature was their calendar, which 
may have been in use as far back as 4241 
B.C., and provided for twelve months of 
thirty days each, with five additional (or 
epagomenal) days to make 365. 

The ruins scattered through the Nile Val¬ 
ley demonstrate the skill of the ancient 
engineers, the treasures un¬ 
earthed in the royal tombs re- <*2ractar 
fleet the dexterity of the arti¬ 
sans, but for the life of the common man, his 
standard of living, his social and family rela¬ 
tionships, his thoughts in hours of relaxa¬ 
tion, his opportunities for recreation or for 
improving Ifis position in the world, the evi¬ 
dence is less adequate. Fragmentary legal 
texts and decisions throw some light on the 
conditions governing the ownership of pri¬ 
vate property and on personal rights and 
duties. The power of the priests is indicated 
by the fact that, especially in the later pe¬ 
riods, they could sometimes transfer a case 
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from the secular courts to the decision of 
their temple oi?acle. Veneration the 
dead, and the conviction that in the after 
world the soul would be called to an account¬ 
ing and weighed in the balance, colored the 
thought of the Egyptians on all moral ques¬ 
tions. Burial rituals, for members of the 
ruling classes at least, were long, elaborate, 
and costly, and the heir to an estate could 
not take possession of the property until he 
had buried the testator with the full cere¬ 
monies and honors which custom and law 
prescribed. From these and similar details 
it is possible to reconstruct a picture of a 
sober, industrious, and conventional-minded 
people, lacking perhaps in initiative and dar¬ 
ing, but kindly, conscientious, and obe¬ 
dient. 

3. THE PROGRESS OP ANCIENT CULTURE 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, European scholars had to be content 
with a few confused and meager 
ar(AQ«doay details concerning the ancient 
civilizations which flourished in 
Africa and Asia Minor before 500 b.c. What 
little information they possessed was de¬ 
rived from a cursory examination of extant 
monuments supplemented by the commen¬ 
taries to be found in the surviving works of 
Greek historians such as Herodotus (484r- 
426 B.C.). It seemed improbable, a hundred 
and forty years ago, that anything more 
could be learned about the forgotten and 
half-mythical centuries before 600 b.c. But 
interest in archaeological research was 
greatly stimulated by the investigations of 
French scientists who accompanied Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte on his expedition to Egypt 
in 1798. The discovery of a basalt tablet, 
now known as the Rosetta Stone, which con¬ 
tained an inscription in hieroglyphic sym¬ 
bols, in the later, more conventionalized, 
Egyptian style of writing known as demotic^ 
and in Greek, provided a key which led to 
the decipherment of numerous records 
carved on Eg 3 rptian monuments or inscribed 
on papyrus rolls. The reconstruction of 
other ancient languages followed; the ghosts 
of long-vanished cities were evoked from the 
drifted sands; the ruins of tombs and tem¬ 
ples, law courts and libraries^ were exca¬ 


vated; and the jewels, the armor and chari¬ 
ots, even the bodies of forgotten kings were 
carried off to grace the showcases in modem 
museums. Grants from governments, uni¬ 
versities, and learned societies made possible 
the accumulation and classification of such a 
vast body of artifacts, weapons, pottery, 
coins, tools, ornaments, and inscriptions, 
that today it is possible for a devoted stu¬ 
dent of ancient history to acquire a broader 
and sounder knowledge of the general condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the Mediterranean world 
of, let us say, thirty-five hundred years 
ago than the most learned man of that day 
could have hoped to obtain in his own life¬ 
time. 

Of all the evidences recovered from an¬ 
tiquity, written records, when they can be 
re^, are the most interesting 
and informative. The inven- dTIIritlng 

tion of writing marked such a 
momentous step forward in the history of 
civilization that many authorities regard the 
possession of a system of written symbols as 
the characteristic which most clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes a civilized from a primitive peo¬ 
ple. As far back as the Late Stone Age, men 
had learned to convey simple messages by 
the arrangement they gave to knots or beads 
on a string, and their artists could represent 
familiar objects by roughly drawn pictures. 
When used to convey ideas, these picto- 
graphs tended to become conventionalized 
into a few swiftly drawn lines, and the first 
important advance toward a formal system 
of writing occurred through the adaptation 
of such characters to represent particular 
syllables. Some idea of the process can be 
gained from the game familiar to children, in 
which pictured objects are used to suggest a 
word or name, as a drawing of a tree and the 
sun, for instance, to represent ^Hreason.” 
The final stage of alphabetic writing was 
realized when simplified signs, or lettersj each 
endowed with an accepted sound value, 
were combined to spell out words. With the 
alphabet perfected, it became a relatively 
easy problem to record new terms as they 
were introduced, and even to set down the 
approximate pronunciation of foreign names 
or a foreign dialect. 

The earliest known examples of alphabetic 
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writing were apparently produced by Egyp¬ 
tian scribes about 2000 b.c., 
Omeiform conjectured that 

derivations of these characters, 
in variant forms, spread into the Arabian 
Peninsula and provided the protot 3 rpe of the 
diverse alphabets in use there by 1500 b.c. 
It should be noted, however, that the in¬ 
habitants of Sumer and Akkad, in the Land 
of the Two Rivers, had also elaborated a 
complex system of pictographic writing be¬ 
fore 3000 B.c. As their picture-characters 
were commonly drawn in vertical columns 
on soft clay tablets or cylinders (which were 
baked hard to preserve the message), many 
thousands have survived and have been 
translated by archaeologists. This form of 
writing, which is known as cuneiform (from 
the Latin cuneus a wedge +-form), was 
written with a stylus which made wedge- 
shaped impressions of various sizes and com¬ 
binations on the clay. Cuneiform script 
evolved into a syllabic and even a semi- 
alphabetic stage contemporaneously with 
the Egyptian, and it remained in use in 
Mesopotamia and other sections of Asia 
Minor until the time of the Romans. 

How the characters which you are now 
reading came to be derived and adapted 
from the more ancient alpha- 
alphabet" systems is a complicated 

story and authorities disagree 
on many points in it. The western European 
peoples inherited their alphabet from the 
Romans, who received it from the Greeks. 
The Greeks seem to have adapted it to their 
needs from a variant used, very probably, by 
Phoenician merchants. Fragments of pot¬ 
tery and stone bearing recognizable lettering 
have been found in ruins which date from 
2000-1500 B.C., suggesting that alphabetic 
writing is nearly four thousand years old. 
But records inscribed in the various picto¬ 
graphic, hieroglyphic, and ideographic sys¬ 
tems which preened the alphabetic scripts 
have been found to go back at least two thou¬ 
sand years before that. 

Thus, at a time when the natives of Europe 
still lived in a condition of Stone 
Age culture, the rulera of Egspt 
and Mesopotamia were building 
extensive libraries to house their archives, 


were transmitting detailed instructions to 
the governors of distant provinces, and re¬ 
ceiving regular reports from their ambassa¬ 
dors at foreign courts. For they appreciated 
the conservative and preservative function 
of written records, and they relied upon the 
body of decrees inscribed in the books of the 
law, upon the precedents established by 
their predecessors, upon the lists, tables, and 
computations compiled by tax collectors, 
anndists, and astronomers, to confirm the 
standards and safeguard the traditions upon 
which they based their sovereignty. The 
respect with which the simple and illiterate 
masses regarded the written word tended to 
invest all such records with a sacred and un¬ 
impeachable authority. 

This consecration of custom, of institu¬ 
tions immemorially old and traditions sancti¬ 
fied by universal reverence, has 
already been noted as a leading 
characteristic of the earliest 
civilizations. As if aware that a few decades 
of disorder and confusion might sweep away 
the gains of a thousand years, the first civi¬ 
lized peoples accepted the discipline to which 
they were subjected with remarkable docil¬ 
ity. Civil wars were relatively rare in an¬ 
cient Egypt or Babylonia, and popular up¬ 
risings almost unknown. A further preserva¬ 
tive of the social order was provid^ by the 
religious cults which were impressed upon 
the attention of the populace by frequent 
festivals and by the official votaries of the 
various gods. Many of the earliest kings 
were priest-kings who enforced their will less 
through an army of soldiers than through an 
army of priests. In all the ancient cities of 
Africa and the Near East the custodians of 
the temples formed a distinct and highly 
privileged caste which sometimes dominated 
the king himself. Policies of the highest im¬ 
portance were occasionally decided by ap¬ 
peal to the temple oracles; even military ex¬ 
peditions might be abandoned if the auguries 
proved inauspicious; and an invading con¬ 
queror frequently found the local priests 
ready to consecrate his usurpation of the 
throne provided he showed himself prepared 
in return to guarantee them in their privi¬ 
leges. 

In addition to their official task of im- 
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pressing upon all members of the population 
the duties of civic obedience and 
scriptwM*'^ reverence toward their rulers, 
the priests possessed the nobler 
privilege of inspiring their followers to less 
selfish standards of personal conduct, to a 
more acute sease of their responsibility 
toward the poor and the wretched, to a 
loftier realization of the dignity of man. It 
would be interesting to trace in detail the 
slow advance of religious and ethical ideals, 
the gradual abandonment of human sacri¬ 
fices, the substitution of more elevated con¬ 
cepts of divinity in place of the crude and 
sometimes obscene carvings of men and 
beasts before which the earliest Egyptians 
and Semites did obeisance. But limits of 
space forbid such a discussion. There was, 
however, one eastern people whose spiritual 
history, vividly recorded and faithfully pre¬ 
served, has exerted such a profound influence 
upon western civilization that their story 
cannot be omitted here. These were the 


Israelites, whose sacred writings form the 
basis of the Old Testament, the longer sec¬ 
tion of the Bible. Spread to all parts of Eu¬ 
rope through the offices of the Christian 
Church, and translated into the vernacular 
tongues, these Hebrew scriptures have 
played a unique r61e in the religious and 
cultural development of the European peo¬ 
ples. 

Sometime in the second millennium before 
Christ the Israelites settled in the region to 
the west of the Dead Sea and 
the river Jordan. Like other 
groups they passed from a nomadic pastoral 
stage to a more stable agricultural, and fi¬ 
nally to a semi-urban, culture. Because the 
^Tromised Land'' which they had occupied 
formed a natural highway or corridor be¬ 
tween Egypt and the successive empires that 
rose and waned in Syria and Mesopotamia, 
the Israelites dwelt in constant peril of sub¬ 
jection or dispersion, and they needed all 
their tenacity, courage, and endurance to 
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preserve their own peculiar customs and re¬ 
ligious beliefs. In the thirteenth century 
before Christ many of them were apparently 
carried into slavery in Egypt; in the eleventh 
they clashed with a people of the coastal 
cities of the Mediterranean, the Philistines; 
and in the tenth their kingdom enjoyed a 
temporary splendor under Solomon the Wise, 
who grew wealthy from the trade which 
flowed between the seaport of Tyre and the 
Red Sea. But new tribulations followed. 
In the eighth century the Assyrians overran 
the kingdom; in the seventh the Chaldeans, 
whose king, Nebuchadnezzar, finally carried 
off the greater portion of the Israelites to 
exile in Babylon (584 b.c.). After some fifty 
years they were enabled to return to their 
capital at Jerusalem, and they brought back 
a deepened consciousness of national and 
religious integrity, a richer heritage of cul¬ 
ture, and a desire to collect and to reduce 
their sacred teachings to a more polished 
literary form. The resulting text, the He¬ 
brew Bible, was the work of many hands, and 
was arranged and edited in its authoritative 
form in the centuries following the Babylo¬ 
nian Captivity, probably between 450 and 
200 B.c. 

Two important ideas or principles are to 
be noted in the teaching of leading Hebrew 

prophets, such as Elijah and 
^•**'[*^ Amos, which made the religion 

religion ^ i • 

that they expounded unique 
among the diverse faiths and ethical systems 
of the ancient world. They conceived their 
God Yahweh (or Jehovah) as a jealous god 
who demanded their exclusive worship and 
suffered them to have no other gods beside 
him. This resolute monolatry was excep¬ 
tional in an age when men worshiped many 
local deities and polytheism was the rule. 
A second principle in their teaching marked 
an even bolder advance, for the prophets of 
Israel insisted upon the entire spirituality or 
incorporeity of their god, and the law for¬ 
bade attempts to represent him by any 
graven image such as filled the temples of 
more materialistic-minded peoples. It is 
true that the Israelites, especially in periods 
of good fortune, showed a tendency to ignore 
these lofty doctrines of pure ethical mono- 
theismi but they never forgot them utterly, 


and in days of tribulation they returned to 
their faith. The precepts of their major 
prophets, uttered with, the unflinching cour¬ 
age of men who held themselves accountable 
to God alone for their actions, and inspired, 
often, with a burning passion for social jus¬ 
tice, were not only (lenturies ahead of the 
common religious beliefs of their epoch: they 
have become a permanent part of the con¬ 
science of mankind. 

One more civilization and one more people 
remain to be mentioned in this brief sum¬ 
mary of the cultural develop¬ 
ment of the ancient Mediter- ofwa^trade 
ranean world. This civilization 
flourished between 3000 and 1000 b.c. on the 
islands and the irregular shoreline of the 
Aegean Sea. With the growth of commerce 
and the construction of seagoing ships the 
entire Mediterranean littoral was exposed to 
the quickening influences of trade. The 
earliest navigators, however, lacking com¬ 
pass and sextant, preferred whenever possi¬ 
ble to keep within sight of land, and to run 
for the nearest haven when storms threat¬ 
ened, somewhat as a cautious airplane pilot 
today will plot a course which keeps him 
within reach of an emergency landing field 
should his engine fail. Safe harbors and 
islands conveniently spaced thus played an 
important part in determining the routes of 
the first seaborne commerce; but, as a glance 
at a map of the area will show, the islands 
and harbors of the Mediterranean Sea are 
very unevenly distributed. The North- 
African coastline presents few inlets and the 
hinterland is an uninviting desert plateau. 
In contrast, the European coastline is backed 
by a habitable and easily penetrated hinter¬ 
land with variegated products, and the 
European harbors are better and more nu¬ 
merous, The western end of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, however, was two thousand miles 
from the early commercial centers of Syria 
and Eg 3 rpt. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Egyptian merchants seeking wine, olive 
oil, copper, pottery, leather, and other prod¬ 
ucts wWch the European barbarians could 
provide, turned their ships first toward the 
Aegean Sea. There chains of innumerable 
islands, often lying within sight of one an¬ 
other, served as landmarks, and gave the 
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earliest sailors a sense of greater confidence 
aa they felt their way across ‘^the dj^tgon 
green, the luminous, the dark, the serpent- 
haunted seas/^ 

Midway between the Nile Delta and the 
Aegean Basin lies the island of Crete. Like 
the adjacent Aegean lands it 
Mycena® Settled in prehistoric 

times by a dark-haired people 
possibly akin to the Iberians of Spain. By 
2500 B.C., and for a thousand years there¬ 
after, the inhabitants of Crete prospered re¬ 
markably from the commerce which passed 
through their ports, and the Cretan sea- 
kings dominated the surrounding waters so 
completely they scarcely found it necessary 
to fortify their palaces. The ruins of their 
capital at Cnossus, the treasures dug up at 
Mycenae and Tiryns in southern Greece, 
prove that this Cretan-Mycenaean culture 
of the second millennium before Christ dif¬ 
fered in spirit and tradition from the Egyp¬ 
tian and Babylonian civilizations, but 
equaled, if it did not surpass them, in the 
richness and variety of its products, the 
beauty and vigor of its art. The Cretan 
rulers dwelt in comfortable houses of several 
stories, beautified with paintings and statu¬ 
ary, equipped with bathrooms and plumlv 
ing, and approached by well-paved streets. 
They possessed an advanced system of writ¬ 
ing (not yet deciphered), and their art, in its 
realism, boldness, and freedom from sterile 
traditionalism, reflects the temper of an 
active, venturesome people. Their intense 
individuality, their disinclination to imitate 
the rigid conventionalism that burdened the 
older cultures, is further reflected in their 
attitude toward their priests, who appar¬ 
ently enjoyed no such exclusive power and 
wealth as in Babylon, and toward their 
kings, who were regarded as political lead¬ 
ers, not venerated as gods like the Egyptian 
Pharaohs. 


In these brilliant and gifted inhabitants of 
ancient Cnossus and Mycenae one may note 
a number of characteristics — 
Griria^^ their independent spirit, their 
love of proportion and sym¬ 
metry, their thirst for beauty, their more 
secular mentality — which were to distin¬ 
guish to an even greats degree their con¬ 


querors and successors, the Greeks of classi¬ 
cal times. These latter were apparently a 
light-haired people from the north, late com¬ 
ers to the Mediterranean world, who gradu¬ 
ally pushed their way into the Greek penin¬ 
sula and islands, merging with and subduing 
the Aegean population which they found 
there. In taking over the Aegean civiliza¬ 
tion, however, they very nearly destroyed 
it. Between 1600 and 1000 b.c. Cnossus, 
Mycenae, Tiryns, and Troy (on the near-by 
coast of Asia Minor) were assaulted and 
sacked. The circumstances attending the 
destruction of Troy about 1200 b.c. became 
the subject matter of two immortal epics, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, composed some 
three hundred years later by the Greek poet 
Homer. These first great literary creations 
of the Greek genius were destined to become 
a part of the cultural heritage of the Euro¬ 
pean peoples, second only to the Hebrew 
scriptures in the influence they exerted as a 
treasury of lore and legend. 

4. THE EXPANSION OP TRADE 

Though the Greeks undoubtedly owed 
much of their art and culture, more, indeed, 
than they themselves were ever aware of, to 
the Aegean peoples whom they conquered 
and superseded, they requir^ nearly a 
thousand years to re-create a civilization 
equal to that which they had disrupted. 
During part of this interval, from about 1100 
to 750 B.C., the Aegean world passed into an 
eclipse, and little more than legend has sur¬ 
vived concerning the activities of the Greeks 
during these confused and troubled centu¬ 
ries. The commerce which the sea-kings of 
Crete had once so largely monopolized 
passed principally into the hands of the 
Phoenicians, whose seaports in Asia Minor, 
particularly Tyre, Sidon, and Acre, profited 
from the ruin which had overtaken their 
Aegean rivals. 

This rapid expansion of Phoenician trade, 
particularly between 1100 and 800 b.c., is 
perhaps the most notable fear 
ture of this period. The Phoe- 
mciaos created depots and col¬ 
onies throughout ^e Mediterranean Basin, 
on the islands of Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, and 
Sardinia, along the Nort^Aftican coast, and 
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in southern Spain. One colony, Carthage, 
founded about 845 b.c. on the African shore 
opposite Sicily, grew so powerful that by 
500 B.c. it threatened to dominate the west¬ 
ern Mediterranean. The activity of the 
Phoenician traders helped to spread the art 
of numbers and the art of writing (the 
'‘Phoenician^' alphabet) among the Greeks 
and through their intervention among the 
barbarians, and the exchange of wares 
tended to bring all the peoples dwelling any¬ 
where along the variegated and irregular 
coastline of the Mediterranean Sea into a 
state of economic interdependence. An in¬ 
ventory of the wares that made up the 
wealth of Tyre at the close of the seventh 
century before Christ may be found in the 
writings of the Hebrew prophet Ezekiel, 
along with the regions that produced them. 
Silver, tin, lead, brass, and “bright iron"; 
wheat, honey, oil, and balm; lambs, rams, 
goats, and horses; wine and white wool; rare 
woods; purple and fine linen and broidered 
work; ivory, ebony, emeralds, coral, and 
agate; spices and precious stones and gold — 
the list is endless. With wheat from Egypt, 
wine and olive oil from Greece, spices from 
Arabia, or tin from Britain providing ready 
cargoes for the ships as they moved back and 
forth like shuttles weaving a vast web, the 
settlements of the ancient world were knit 
slowly but irresistibly into a single complex 
economic and cultural pattern. 

This trend toward economic unity was 
favored by, or at least accompanied by, a 
trend toward political unifica- 
millennium be¬ 
fore Christ was distinguished by 
the appearance of successively larger politi¬ 
cal empires, a tendency which w^as destined 
to persist until it culminated in the subjuga¬ 
tion of the entire Mediterranean world by 
the Romans. Even in the earlier millenni¬ 
ums, between 3000 and 1000 b.c., ambitious 
conquerors had sought to unite the Nile 
Valley and the Land of the Two Rivers in a 
single realm. In the eighth century before 
Christ the attempt was renewed by the war¬ 
like Assyrians from the upper Tigris. Armed 
with iron weapons and newer, more scientific 
methods of warfare, they brought almost the 
whole of the civiliz^ East mxder their yoke 


for two centuries.^ But their exactions 
aroused widespread discontent, and their 
power was broken by a revolt of the Chal¬ 
deans (nomadic Semites from below the 
delta of the Euphrates), in alliance with the 
Medes and Persians. When the Assyrian 
capital at Nineveh was captured and de¬ 
stroyed in 612 B.C., the empire disintegrated. 

The Assyrian hegemony w^as followed by a 
brief renascence of Babylonian supremacy 
under the Chaldeans (606-539 
B.C.), who extended their con- Empire 

trol from the Persian Gulf to the 
frontier of Egypt, and northward to the 
Taurus Mountains. But this second Baby¬ 
lonian Empire proved too weak to hold its 
own against the rising might of the Persian 
kingdom to the east. In 539 b.c. the Persian 
conqueror Cyrus captured Babylon and in¬ 
corporated it into his rapidly expanding 
dominions. His son, Cambyses, subjugated 
Egypt; but an expedition which he planned 
to dispatch against Carthage failed because 
the Phoenicians refused to provide the neces¬ 
sary ships. In 521 the throne passed to 
Darius the Great whose long reign (521-485 
B.c.) saw the Persian Empire approaching 
its zenith. From the Indus to the Aegean, 
from Egypt to the Caucasus, there was no 
people who dared to defy the “Great King” 
save the elusive nomads of the Arabian 
Desert and the northern steppes and the 
impudent Hellenes in the cities of Greece. 

The Persian Empire was not only larger, 
it was more intelligently governed and more 
efficiently organized than any of its prede¬ 
cessors. Good roads for troops and traders, 
a royal postal system, a wise exercise of re¬ 
ligious toleration and a not too oppressive 
system of taxation made the Persian domina¬ 
tion more endurable and therefore more du¬ 
rable than that of previous “world empires.” 
It wa^ but natural, however, that the Per¬ 
sian rulers should desire to bring the Medi¬ 
terranean islands and the European settle¬ 
ments under their control, if only to regulate 
trade and secure supplies. The seaports of 
Syria and the Greek settlements in Asia 
Minor accepted the Persian claim to uni¬ 
versal suzerainty, but the hardy and free¬ 
dom-loving Gmeks of the islands and the 

^ See map, page 28 . 
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nuunland of Greece refused tribute. The 
story of their successful defiance, conu^pnc- 
ing about 500 b.c., which checked the ad¬ 
vance of the Persian forces toward the West, 
and so changed the course of Mediterranean 
and consequently of European history, will 
be related in the succeeding chapter. 

S. THE UNCHANGING EAST 

In this Mediterranean world of 500 b.c. 
the peoples had no knowledge whatever of 
America. It is probable, however, that they 
already had tenuous trade connections with 
India and possibly with China. Neither the 
Indian nor the Chinese cultures influenced 
the Mediterranean world profoundly at this 
time, but because of their subsequent con¬ 
tributions the preliminary annals of these 
Asian empires may be noted. 

The earliest urban culture in India appar¬ 
ently developed in the Indus Valley about 
2500 B.C., but it disintegrated 
destroyed. More de¬ 
pendable records exist for the 
centuries after 1500 b.c., when Aryan in¬ 
vaders arrived on the Indus, probably by 
crossing the Hindu Kush. ITiese Indo- 
Europeans (Hindus) subjugated northern 
India from the Indus to the Ganges (c. 
1500-c. 500 B.C.). 'fhey imposed their lan¬ 
guage on the Dravidian peoples over whom 
they ruled, and they strengthened the rigid 
social system which divided class from class. 
The socio-religious amalgam of Hindu soci¬ 
ety as thus set proved indissoluble and in¬ 
destructible. There was no escape from the 
prison of caste; members of different castes 
could not intermarry; children inherited 
their parents’ status and obligations; and all 
trades and vocations were assigned to speci¬ 
fied groups. 

Eeligious reform movements arose and 
subsided. The earliest and most vital origi¬ 
nated in the sixth century be- 
Christ, through the hu- 
C mane teaching of Siddhartha 

Gautama (c. 660-c. 480 b.c.). 
Prince ^ddhartha was known to his follow¬ 


ers as the Buddha, the Enlightened One. 
He sought to curb the grosser injustices of 
the caste system and to substitute more in¬ 
telligent practices and a more compassionate 
code. In the course of a thousand years 
Buddhism was carried into Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Nepal, Tibet, and China. But in 
India its vigor declined with the passing 
centuries. After Gautama’s day a hundred 
generations of men strove and suffered and 
succumbed by the Ganges without achieving 
any advances in Hindu philosophy or tech¬ 
nology powerful enough to transform Hindu 
society. 

In China, likewise, urban cultures arose in 
the river valleys, crystallizing from Neo¬ 
lithic village communities im- 
memorially old. The aimals of ^ 55 ^*^ 
the first dynasties are largely 
myth, but painted pottery from 
c. 2000 B.C., and bronze work with written 
characters from c. 1400 B.c., reflect the ad¬ 
vance of early culture. Chinese history, as 
distinct from legend, may be said to begin 
with the Chou dynasty (c. 1125-c. 250 b.c.), 
and it is a troubled history of warring feudal 
states. Amid the disorders of the fifth cen¬ 
tury b.c. a religious teacher arose who set an 
enduring pattern for Chinese political 
thought. K’ung Ch’iu, or Confucius (c. 
551-c. 478 B.C.), lived in the same age as the 
Buddha. His admonitions to think clearly, 
revere the aged, and treat all men with jus¬ 
tice, formed the basis of Chinese political 
philosophy. 

The Chinese way of life was set by the 
agricultural economy. Despite wars, fam¬ 
ines, d}rna 8 tic changes, Chinese culture sur¬ 
vived through thirty centuries, proving it 
was tenaciously root^ and possessed a sort 
of vegetable vitality. The magnetic com¬ 
pass, silk culture, gunpowder, paper-making 
and printing were all known to the Chinese 
before they reached Europe. In 500 b.c., 
however, and for many centuries thereafter, 
the civilizations of India and of China re¬ 
mained isolated worlds in themselves like the 
Mediterranean culture area. 
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The Greek City'States 


LITTLE IS KNOWN of the successive migra¬ 
tions of the people who called themselves 
Hellenes and, coming down from the lands 
north of Greece, gradually overran the 
peninsula, the islands of the Aegean, and 
even the coast of Asia Minor. It is probable 
that the tribes first to enter Greece ab¬ 
sorbed much of the Aegean culture which 
they found in the land and that they, too, 
with their Aegean predecessors, were pushed 
southward and eastward across the Aegean 
by later migrations from the north. 

The Greek peninsula, broken by moun¬ 
tains and valleys, has a long indented 
coastline. This topography played a large 
part in the development of the Greeks. 
Separated from its neighbors by mountains, 
each community, however small, became a 
separate political unit. The city, center of 
government and trade, together with the 
surrounding countryside, constituted a city- 
state, or polis, in which there grew up politi¬ 
cal institutions different from those of the 
kingdoms of the East. The coastline fa¬ 
vored the growth of maritime trade, and with 
the goods they offered for sale the Phoeni¬ 
cians brought manufacturing techniques, 
iecorative designs with an oriental flavor, 
and the alphabet. 

In the organization of commerce and in¬ 
dustry the Greeks contributed little that 
was startlingly new. They introduced 
variations, they extended commercial opera¬ 
tions encouraged by the many colonies they 
founded throughout the Mediterranean 


world, and through them the use of coined 
money was spread. But there had been 
great merchants in the past and eastern 
craftsmen had worked with extraordinary 
skill. The political institutions of the city- 
states, the evolution of democracy, and even 
moderate oligarchy, were, however, peculiar 
to the Greeks. And to their genius we owe a 
great heritage of art, literature, science, and 
philosophy. 

1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREECE TO C. 500 B.C 

Near the end of the eighth century b.c. 
the Greek poet, Hesiod of Boeotia, wrote of 
the hard lot of farmers whose days were 
encompassed by toil and whose thoughts 
were of small and daily matters. His was 
an age of iron, he said, and he sighed foi 
the golden days of the past, the age of 
heroes whose mighty exploits Homer had 
told in stirring epics. We, too, turn to 
Homer for those tales of gods and heroes 
which were to inspire Greek literature and 
art for many generations, but in the epics 
we discover also something which Hesiod, 
perhaps, did not seek, something of more 
mundane matters, of the political, social, 
and economic life of the early Greeks. 

In the Homeric Age (c. 1000-800 b.c.) the 
bases of social organization were still the 
tribe and the patriarchal house¬ 
hold, but the tribe was no longer * 
a large, homogeneous group pnd king 
claiming descent from a com¬ 
mon ancestor as it probably was when the 
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Hellenes first entered Greece, The disrup¬ 
tive influence of successive migratio^^ had 
broken up some of the tribes, thrust others 
into such close proximity that they were 
governed as a unit, and mingled Greeks and 
pre-Greeks. The patriarchal family, too, 
began slowly to disintegrate as families, 
some great and some small, settled per¬ 
manently on the land and tunied to agri¬ 
culture. The king, whose palace might be 
in a city or a fortress captured from the pre- 
Greek inhabitants, was the most powerful 
cliieftain whose lineage could be traced to 
a god — normally Zeus, 'Tather of gods and 
heroes.’^ Surrounding him were lesser 
kings, tribal chiefs and heads of great 
families, whom he consulted on affairs of 
state and especially on military matters, for 
these small kingdoms were often at war 
with each other. Those of the people who 
had a tribal and a family status also had a 
voice in decisions affecting the whole com¬ 
munity, for on such occasions the king would 
call an assembly and the nobles would de¬ 
bate the problem before the people. No 
vote was taken and rarely did the common¬ 
ers speak, but they could express their opin¬ 
ions by ominous silence or shouts of acclama¬ 
tion. 

The family was composed usually of all 
who claimed kinsliip. The father ruled, and 
he had the power to decree ex- 
pulsion, even death. In these 
early days all members of the 
family worked, nobles as well as their serv- 
ingmen, kings as well as commoners. And 
there was much work to be done, for each 
family was well-nigh self-sufficient. The 
men herded the flocks, tilled the soil, hewed 
wood, put up buildings, and made repairs. 
The women prepared the food and made all 
the clothing for the family. Women of 
noble birth were not exempt from these 
tasks: Penelope was skilled at the loom. 
In addition to the members of the family, 
servants and slaves lived and worked on the 
estate. The servants were free men and 
women drawn from the class of thetesy people 
with insuflScient land or no land at all. They 
offered their labor for hire and in return re¬ 
ceived food and lodging and sometimes a 
wage. But if when their work was done 
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development 


their employers refused to pay them there 
was no authority to which they could ap¬ 
peal. The number of slaves, obtained usu¬ 
ally from war and raids, was not great in tliis 
early period. Outside the family there were 
a few craftsmen, workers in wood and stone, 
potters, metal-workers, and a group of pro¬ 
fessional bards, doctors, and soothsayers. 
The craftsman, whose fame might spread 
beyond his own community, worked at the 
home of his employer with materials pro¬ 
vided for him. The smith alone had his 
own shop; in nearly every community there 
w’as a forge, and there in the winter the 
homeless thetes gathered. 

Homeric society was not static. The rate 
of change w^as slow, but dynamic tendencies 
wdiich were to shape the society 
of a later age gathered momen¬ 
tum in these centuries. Agri¬ 
culture was extended and the more powerful 
families acquired the better land. No 
significant improvements were made in 
farming methods, but the cultivation of vine¬ 
yards and olive groves was extended. The 
Greeks were turning more and more to the 
sea, though at first for piracy rather than 
trade. Mercjhants from the East, aspecially 
the Phoenicians, were finding in Greece and 
the Ionian cities of Asia Minor a growing 
market for their luxury products and for 
the metals which they brought to these 
people who were slow in developing their 
own mines. In exchange for these goods 
the Greeks had, at first, little to offer until 
they increased their production of wine and 
olive oil and began to manufacture products 
for sale. These developments began earlier 
and progressed more rapidly in the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor. The Anatolian Greeks 
were probably descendants of the earlier 
Hellenes who took with them much they had 
learned from the Aegean culture when sub¬ 
sequent migrations pushed them to the 
islands of the Aegean and to the coast of 
Asia Minor. There they came in contact 
with an advanced civilization which further 
contributed to their growth. In addition to 
these advantages the Anatolian Greeks were 
subjected to the influence of the East and 
favorably located for commerce. Taking 
the products of the East as models they be- 
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gan to develop their induatries. Wool 
from the flocks which grazed on the pfeteaus 
provided material for textiles; clay offered 
an opportunity for the further development 
of ceramics; wood and leather lent them¬ 
selves to the growing skill of craftsmen. As 
early as the eighth century coined money 
was introduced, probably by the Lydians 
who maintained close commercial relations 
with the cities of Asia Minor. This greatly 
facilitated exchange and gave an added im¬ 
petus to commerce. 

Although commerce and industry became 
increasingly important features of Greek 
life from the eighth century on, 
The era of great majority of Greeks 

on derived their Uving from the 
soil. The growth of population, the rela¬ 
tively poor soil, and the encroachments of 
great estates seriously threatened the live¬ 
lihood of many small holders who made up 
the greater part of this majority. The 
large landholders had income sufficient to 
invest in improvements and in lucrative 
vineyards and olive groves, but the peasants 
were often without means to tide them over 
a bad season. When disaster ruined his 
crops, or when some improvement was 
necessary, the small holder might borrow 
from the owner of a large estate, but as 
security he had to pledge not only his land 
but himself and his family. Failure to repay 
the loan meant slavery. Peasant holdings 
became smaller, the number of those in 
bondage increased, and the ranks of the land¬ 
less were enlarged. It was, in large part, to 
alleviate these conditions and to diminish 
the danger of revolt that colonies were 
founded. From the eighth century to about 
the end of the sixth, groups of colonizers 
went forth from the older communities, 
from those of Asia Minor first and later 
from the mainland, to form new and inde¬ 
pendent city-states along the shores of 
Thrace and the Black Sea and westward to 
southern Italy and Sicily. In the history of 
Greece these colonies played no small part: 
they were involved in political struggles, 
they took part in the cultural achievements 
of Greece, and they contributed mightily 
to the development of trade and industry, 
at first as the recipients of Greek manu¬ 


factured goods for which they offered food 
and raw materials. Later some of them de¬ 
veloped their own industries, others became 
centers of exchange. Some, indeed, were 
founded as trading posts. Foremost in the 
colonization movement was the Ionian 
city, Miletus, whence bands of settlers 
went to the Black Sea region. Chalcis and 
Eretria rivaled each other in establishing 
colonies in Thrace. Corinth looked farther 
westward; her most famous daughter city 
was Syracuse in Sicily. 

The political structure of the Greek com¬ 
munities did not remain unchanged during 
these centuries of economic ex-, 
pansion and social reorganiza- ^development 
tion. The city-state, its origins 
traceable to Homeric times, took definite 
shape in the two succeeding centuries. In 
the city the political life of a community 
was centered. Here the citizens from the 
surrounding countryside met; here was the 
marketplace, the shops of the craftsmen; 
here the walls for defense; here the govern¬ 
ment buildings and the temples. The great 
landowners, the king's councilors in the 
Homeric Age, assumed increasing power at 
the expense of the monarch. In most cities 
the king retained only his religious functions. 
The extent to which power was concentrated 
in the hands of a few varied from city to 
city, but, in general, the right to vote was 
confeed to citizens with a certain amount 
of landed property, and the right to hold 
office was limited to members of a few fami¬ 
lies or at most to the wealthiest citizens. Age 
qualifications further restricted the number 
eligible for magistracies. Monarchy was 
thus followed by oligarchy. 

Sparta, long the most powerful city in 
Greece, deserves special mention. The in¬ 
habitants of Laconia were di- 
vided into three major groups: ® 

the helots, the perioikif and the Spartiates. 
The Spartiates alone hjd a voice in the gov¬ 
ernment and they ruled a population twenty 
times their number. Nominally at the head 
of the government were two Idngs, but the 
real power was in the hands of five magis¬ 
trates and a Council of Elders elected for 
life from among Spartiates over sixty years 
old. All Spartiates might vote for the magis- 
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trates and the members of the Council and 
sit in the Assembly to which major decisions 
were referred. In general outline this form 
of government was not unusual, but it was 
based on a peculiar social organization. The 
state assigned to each Spartiate a section of 
land and a number of helots. The Spartiate 
was forbidden to alienate his family lot or 
to divide it among his heirs. Until he was 
thirty years old he lived in barracks; un¬ 
til he was sixty he took his meals with his 
fellow warriors in the common mess to which 
he contributed a fixed amount from the 
produce of his land. The helots who worked 
the land were state slaves assigned to the 
Spartiates. From the helots on his estate 
the Spartiate demanded a certain income 
and whatever the helots produced above 
this amount they might keep. Some helots 
amassed considerable fortunes under this 
regime; others, less ambitious or working 
poorer land, received little. The origin of 
the helots is obscure: the Dorian conquerors 
may have reduced portions of the native 
population to serfdom or the Spartans may 
have conquered their neighbors at a later 
date. Whatever their origin, the helots 
were in no enviable position, for the Sparti¬ 
ates, fearing revolt, kept them in subjection 
by harsh measures. The 'perioiki were free 
men, but they had no political rights in the 
government of the city-state, although they 
were accorded a measure of self-government 
in the outlying towns. Since the law forbade 
any Spartiate to engage in trade or industry, 
the perioiki monopolized these pursuits and 
until the sixth century the products of 
Spartan industry, her ceramics, her metal 
and wood and leather goods, ranked with the 
best produced in Greece, But the Spartan 
government discouraged trade; self-suffi¬ 
ciency better suited her military aims, and, 
lacking the stimulus of commerce, Spartan 
craftsmen fell behind the craftsmen of other 
cities. 

In many cities of Greece, especially those 
near the coast, the oligarchies were threat- 
* ened by the growing demand of 

yranny citizens for a 

voice in the government. The small land¬ 
holders resented the rule of their creditors; 
the dtieensi whose wealthi derived from com¬ 


merce and industry, was in movable rather 
than landed property, demanded the revision 
of property qualifications. Leaders arose 
who offered to fulfill these demands in re¬ 
turn for popular support in deposing ruling 
families. Thus, oligarchy was in many in¬ 
stances succeeded by tyranny, which, in 
turn, paved the way for democracy, for in 
order to maintain power the tyrants had to 
make concessions to the people. 

While political, economic, and social in¬ 
stitutions were assuming those characteristic 

forms which we shall subse- Literatur® 
quently investigate more closely, 
there were developments in literature, in 
art, and in philosophy which were to cul¬ 
minate in the great achievements of the 
fifth and fourth centuries. No epics com¬ 
parable to those of Homer were composed 
in the Archaic period (c. 800-500 b.c.), but 
other literary forms were employed with a 
skill that suggests long evolution. Archilo¬ 
chus of Paros (seventh century) wrote so 
well in elegiac and iambic meters that his 
reputation as a quarrelsome and turbulent 
person could not injure his position as an 
outstanding poet. His lampoons, most of 
them arising out of personal quarrels, were 
famous. His hymns to the gods, written in 
iambic meter, were held in high esteem, and 
one especiaUy, carrying the refrain, “Lo, the 
conquering hero comes,'' enjoyed wide pop¬ 
ularity. Most famous of lyric poets were 
Sappho and Alcaeus of Lesbos, sixth-century 
contemporaries. Sappho wrote exquisite 
love lyrics; Alcaeus was more concerned with 


his adventures in war and politics. 

In the sculpture of the Archaic period the 
nude male figure and the draped female 
figure predominate. Both stand 
erect, somewhat stiffly, and u p ure 

wear fixed expressions, their lips slightly 
smiling. It remained for the artists of the 


classical period to give suppleness and vari¬ 
ety to sculptured figures, but these later 
sculptors owed much to the advancements 


made by their predecessors in rendering 
more truly anatomical detail and the folds 
of drapery. More lifelike and varied were 
the groups of figures done in relief to deco¬ 
rate the temples. 

We know little about painting in this 
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early period, l)ut progress in vase decoration 
was rapid. With in€s?^asing 
skill figures inspired by my¬ 
thology and by the activities of 
daily life were painted in vivid action groups. 
Athenian black-figure, and later red-figure, 
cups were of outstanding artistic merit. 

In the Ionian cities during the sixth cen¬ 
tury there arose a group of men who, dis- 
satisfied with mythological ex- 
•o»op y planatioris of the origin and 
nature of things, began to speculate about 
the universe. One of the earliest of these 
philosophers was Thales of Miletus, a stu¬ 
dent of astronomy who is reputed to have 
predicted the solar eclipse of 585 b.c. Thales, 
like Anaximenes and Anaximander, thought 
the universe derived from one primary sub¬ 
stance. Pythagoras, a mathematician, is 
credited with the discovery that the earth is 
a sphere. Xenophanes, who founded the 
Elcatic school in southern Italy, looked upon 
mythology as the creation of man\s imagina¬ 
tion, and insisted that a single god, unlike 
man, directed the universe. 


2. THE PERSIAN THREAT AND INTERNAL DISSENSION 

In the course of the first two decades of the 
fifth century the Greeks met the hosts of the 
great Persian Empire and re- 

Iwlan cities P^lsed them. For over half a 
century the Ionian cities had 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Persia. 
This was no new experience for them: before 
Cyrus defeated Croesus, Lydia had been 
their overlord. A group of separate cities, 
each jealous of its autonomy, could not with¬ 
stand the encroachments of neighbors so 
clase and so powerful as these. Although 
both Lydia and Persia had refrained from 
interfering to any great extent in their in¬ 
ternal affairs, these Greek cities did not ac¬ 
cept subjection in utter passivity. When 
Persia succeeded Lydia, some of them rose 
in revolt. But this was no general rebellion 
and Cyrus soon re-established his power. 
In 499 B.c. a similar revolt occurred. Athens 
and Eretria sent some slight aid to the in¬ 
surgents, but the general indifference of the 
mainland and the lack of concerted action 
among the Ionian cities themselves served 


to emphasize the absence of pan-Hellenic 
solidarity, 

Cyrus had extended Persia's sway over 
domaiiLs far to the east; Darius looked to¬ 
ward the west. The cities of 
the islands and the mainland ^*War 

seemed in no position to resist 
Persia's expansion. They were small in¬ 
dependent kingdonLS, often at war with one 
another and without internal stability, for 
the age of tyrants was a troubled one. Since 
about 516 B.c. Darius had been extending 
his influence in Thrace. In 492 he sent a 
large expedition to that land north of Greece, 
and two years later, to punish Athens and 
Eretria for the aid they had given the Ionian 
cities, he opened his campaign against 
Greece. This initial effort was a dismal 
failure. On the field of Marathon the Per¬ 
sian army was defeated by an Athenian 
force half its size. This victory redounded 
to the glory of Athens alone, for the aid 
which Sparta had promised did not arrive 
in time. Ten years were to elapse before 
Persia again essayed the conquest of Greece. 
In the interim Darius died and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Xerxes. The Greeks, 
finally aware of the danger which threatened 
them all, planned a co-oi>erative defense. 
Sparta put her faith in the army; Athens, 
yielding finally to the advice of Themis- 
tocles who had long advocated a navy, built 
a large fleet. In 481 a pan-Hellenic league 
was formed under Spartan leadership, for, 
although Athens had won the battle of 
Marathon, Sparta had a long-standing 
record of military achievement. In 480 and 
again in 479 the armies of Persia marched 
through Greece, twice devastating the plains 
of Attica, but the defeat of the Greeks at 
Thermopylae was more than compensated 
by the great victory of their fleet in the 
Straits of Salamis (480 b.c.) and the second 
Persian invasion was repulsed by the army 
on the field of Plataea in Boeotia and by the 
navy at Mycale (479 b.c.). The independ¬ 
ence of Greece, including the Ionian cities, 
was, for a while, secure. 

While the Greeks in the East were thrust¬ 
ing back the tide of Persian conquest, the 
Greek cities of the West, with Syracuse at 
their bead, repelled tiie incursiotis of 




GREEK POTTERY, SIXTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES B.C. 

Tha Greeks drew the themes for many of iKdr vase paintings from mythology. The drawing from an Athenian vase 
at the top shows Achilles dragging Hector* s body. The red figured vase {lower left) depicts tiw batUe of the Greeks and 
the Amaeooe, a favorite theme. The domestic seeae (lower right) depicts women engaged tn spinning and weaving. 
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GREBE FOOT SOLDIER, C. 500 B.C. 

Qreeh armor, whidi consisted of a hdmet, shield, 
cuirass, and greaves to protect the shifts, all made of 
bronze, gave effective protection while stiU permitting 
freedom of action. 


Carthage. Carthage, queen of the western 
Mediterranean, resented the 
flw w«*t" growing power and commercial 

expansion of the Greek cities in 
Sicily and had clashed with them several 
times during the sixth century. The Greek 
cities of Sicily and southern Italy, like their 
parent cities in the East, were often at war 
with one another. Confhcts were rife in the 
latter part of the sixth century when tyrants 
controlled the city-states. One of these 
tyrants, Gelon, who ruled Syracuse as well 
as some lesser cities, so strengthened the 
military forces under his "command that 
when Carthage, encouraged, perhaps, by 
Persia, opened a campaign against Sicily in 
480 B.C., he led the Greeks to victory. 

After the war with Persia, Athens assumed 
leadership in Greek affairs. She was not un¬ 
prepared for this rdle. The economic ex¬ 
pansion of the preceding &ca, had reached 


The rise 
of Athens 


her shores: her port, Peiraeus, was thriv¬ 
ing; the work of her craftsmen 
was famous; and, by the end 
of the sixth century, she had out¬ 
stripped Corinth in many phases of industr}' 
and trade. By the beginning of the fifth 
century Athens was in the vanguard of 
political and social development. She had 
known the oppression of oligarchy and the 
vicissitudes of tyranny, but, unlike most 
cities, the evolution of her political institu¬ 
tions had been accomplished with very little 
bloodshed. From the middle of the seventh 
century the power of hei king had been se¬ 
verely curtailed. Indeed, kingship became 
an elective office held for only a year. The 
customary law of the land was committed 
to writing. To Solon, elected chief magis¬ 
trate in 594-93 b.c., is attributed a series of 
fundamental reforms including the division 
of the population into classes based on 
property each with its political privileges 
and obligations, the enfranchisement of the 
theteSf and the prohibition of slavery for in¬ 
debtedness. Under the tyrant, Pisistratus, 
land was further redistributed, public build¬ 
ings were erected, festivals inaugurated, and 
trade encouraged. Then at the end of the 
century came Cleisthenes whose reforms laid 
the firm foundation of Athenian democracy,^ 
The relative decline of the Eastern trade, 
attributable in part to the Persian wars, and 
the steady growth of trade 
with the West shifted com¬ 
mercial leadership from the 
cities of Asia Minor to the cities of the is¬ 
lands and the mainland. The fleet which 
the Athenians had built at the instigation 
of Themistocles put them in position to take 
advantage of this shift. To wrest from 
Xerxes those Greek cities still under his 
domination, to prevent Persia from resum¬ 
ing power in the Aegean, and to insure 
mutual defense, cities of Asia Minor and the 
islands agreed, in 478 b.c., to form a mari¬ 
time confederacy with Athens at its head. 
Headquarters were established at Delos, 
and a constitution was formed giving to 
each member representation on the Coun¬ 
cil and demanding from each ships or money 
in proportion to its wealth. Athens, strong- 
* See following section. 
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est and wealthiest of the cities, dominated 
the confederacy and gradually transformed 
it into an empire. In 454 the treasury of the 
Confederacy was moved from Delos to 
Athens and its contents thereafter were 
handled by the Athenian government. The 
allies who resented Athenian domination 
and attempted to withdraw from the Con¬ 
federacy were brought back by force. Athens 
interfered in the internal affairs of these 
cities, favoring the democratic parties and 
encouraging the election of magistrates who 
would be subservient to her will. 

Sparta viewed with alarm the hegemony 
of Athens in the Aegean. At the head of 
the Peloponnesian League, es- 
nelimrwdr tablished in the sixth century 
to gather together the autono¬ 
mous city-states of the Peloponnese, in¬ 
cluding Corinth and Megara, Sparta had 
long considered herself the most powerful 
city in Greece. Corinth, jealous of her 
flourishing trade with the West, resented the 
encroachments of the Athenians in this ter¬ 
ritory. In 457 Athens besieged Aegina, 
Corinth^s ally, and the fall of that city caused 
Sparta to bring the forces of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian League against Athens. Until 446 
these two major powers with their allies and 
dependents were engaged in intermittent 
warfare. In that year Euboea revolted 
against Athens and the Peloponnesian army 
reached Attica. Athens was forced to make 
concessions acknowledging Spartaks superior¬ 
ity on land, but in return Sparta recognized 
Athens’ maritime empire. It was an uneasy 
peace. In the subsequent decade Athens’ 
chief concern was holding her empire to¬ 
gether. Then, between 435 and 432, Athens 
and Corinth again came into conflict, and 
in 431 the two great leagues clashed in a war 
which lasted with varying intensity until 
404, All but a few city-states were aligned 
on one side or the other. Athens relied on 
her fleet, Sparta on her land forces. The 
conflict extended to the Greek cities of the 
West with Athens aiding the cities arrayed 
against Syracuse. But the Athenian expedi¬ 
tion sent to Sicily in 415 failed ingloriously. 
Until 413 the struggle was indecisive. In 
that year a contingent of Peloponnesian 
forces entered Attica and remained there 


until, in 404, after her fleet had been 
feated by a Spartan navy built with Persia’s 
aid, and Athens herself besieged, the 
Athenians surrendered. The conditions of 
peace imposed by Sparta included the break¬ 
up of the Athenian Empire, the destruction 
of the long walls between Athens and Pei- 
raeus, the surrender of the Athenian fleet, 
and the establishment of an oligarchy in 
Athens in the hands of tliirty men approved 
by Sparta. 

But Greece was not thereafter at peace. 
Sparta and Persia were engaged for fourteen 
years in conflict over the Ionian cities which 
Persia expected to receive in return for the 
assistance she had given Sparta during the 
Peloponnesian War. While Sparta was thus 
occupied, Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos formed an alliance (395 b.c.) to resist 
her domination in Greece. Athens, mean¬ 
while, had quickly restored her democra(?y 
and had re-established some of her alliancevS. 
An effort was made in 386 to assure peacje: 
the Ionian cities were ceded to Persia, and 
the autonomy of all Greek city-states was 
proclaimed. But alliances and counter- 
alliances were formed nonetheless and the 
formation of leagues bore witness to the in¬ 
adequacy of the independent city-state 
ideal which dominated Greek political 
organization; their conflicts told eloquently 
of the inability of the Greek cities to relin¬ 
quish their autonomy and unite as a nation, 

3. GREEK CIVILIZATION* POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND 
ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 

The successful issue of the conflict with 
Persia vindicated Athenian democracy. It 
was with no small pride that Aeschylus in 
his play, The Persians, had Atossa ask in 
wonder at the prowess of the Athenians who 
had defeated her son, Xerxes, at Salamis, 

“And who then is their shepherd? Who lords 
it o’er their host?” 

And the chorus answered, 

“To no man are they vassals, nor yield they to 
command.” 

Cleisthenes’ reforms, coming at the close 
of the sixth century after long evolution to¬ 
ward more popular government, fixed the 
forms of Ath^’ political institutions. Most 
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important of his innovations was the di¬ 
vision of the population^jnto ter- 
dU'mwracy ritorial groups which cut across 
the old units. Ten new tribes 
were created each composed of three trittyes, 
or groups of parishes (dentes), one in Athens, 
one on the coast, the tiiird in the country¬ 
side of Attica. The deme was the electoral 
unit; on its rolls were registered all citizens 
living within its jurisdiction. To correspond 
with this new division of the populaliion the 
old Council of Four Hundred was enlarged 
to five hundred members. Membership 
in the Council Avas open to all citizens over 
thirty years old. To insure its being a fair 
sample of the citizen body, the 
requisite number were chosen by 
lot, and men who had held the office twice 
were ineligible. The Council, divided on 
a tribal basis into ten committees each of 
which presided for one tenth of the year, 
did not make the final decision in legisla- 


CouncII 



PEBICLES 

This great statesman played s'lich an important part in 
Athenian history that the most brilliant period of Greek 
culture is often caUed **the Age of Peridesf* 


tion, but it prepared the bills to be brought 
before the Assembly, issued decrees to facili¬ 
tate the execution of decisions made by the 
Assembly, and negotiated with the repre¬ 
sentatives of foreign powers. In addition to 
these duties, the Council collaborated with 
the magistrates in the work of administra¬ 
tion. 

All Athenian citizens over eighteen years 
old were members of the Assembly, although 
in practice only a fraction of the 
citizen body attended its meet- ^ 

ings. Most Athenian citizens were farmers, 
and, while the seasonal nature of their work 
left some free to engage in politi(;s, others 
were too busy or too far away. The (atizens 
who lived in or near Athens were in a better 
position to take advantage of their political 
privileges. The large number of holidays 
and the small-scale nature of industry made 
it possible for craftsmen to leave their work 
when a meeting of the Assembly was called. 
Proposals were read, and if the Assembly 
voted to debate the matter, any member 
might express his opinion or propose an 
amendment, although usually the party 
leaders monopolized the discussion. Votes 
were taken by a show of hands. After 461, 
any citizen might open judicial proceedings 
against the author of a proposal which he 
considered unlawful. The jurisdiction of 
tlie Assembly was wide: it passed on the 
proposals of the Council, and occasionally 
its members suggested measures; it had the 
final word in the disbursement of state funds; 
it elected some magistrates and subjected 
all of them to examination; and it formed a 
court to judge cases involving important 
crimes against the state. To it also belonged 
the power of ostracism, an institution in¬ 
itiated either by Cleisthenes or in 488-87, 
which gave the assembled citizens an op¬ 
portunity to vote for the exile of a leader 
suspected of tyrannical designs. By a 
later extension it was applied to men whose 
policies they wished to reject. The victim 
of ostracism had to go into honorable exile 
for ten years. 

The administration of justice was the 
province of the Heliaea, a large 
jury numbering about six thou- 
sand in the fifth century. The members 
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were chosen by lot, six hundred from each 
tribe, and divided into tribunals. To insure 
attendance each heliast was paid a small 
sum. There were no state prosecutors and 
no lawyers in Athens: the injured party 
brought suit and the defendant had to pre- 
sent his own defense. The decision rested 
with the heliasts who voted by secret ballot 
for condemnation or acquittal. Although a 
trial had to be completed in a day, the tri¬ 
bunals were overwhelmed with work and 
trials might be delayed for months. The 
jurisdiction of the Council of the Areopagus, 
an old institution which had controlled the 
administration of justice, was, in 462, con¬ 
fined to homicide cases. 

The privileges of democracy were re¬ 
stricted to Athenian citizens. In 451 Peri- 
Classes himself, the accepted leader 

° * of the people, who was elected 

straiegos (general) year after year when 
Athens was at the peak of her power, in¬ 
troduced a law providing that citizenship 
be confined to those whose parents were 
both Athenians. This restriction came at a 
time when the number of resident aliens was 
increasing in Athens. These resident aliens, 
the meiics, had no political privileges, al¬ 
though they might appeal to the law if a 
citizen would stand sponsor, and they were 
forbidden to acquire landed property. Thus 
they turned to industry and commerce, 
gaining control of these pursuits while the 
citizens tended more and more to devote 
their time to politics. Citizens might be 
found in all ranks of society from the richest 
to the poorest, engaged in all occupations, 
but the majority of them were farmers. 
Lowest in the social scale were the slaves. 
With the growth of industry the number of 
slaves increased. The absence of machinery 
was in part a cause of slavery, in part an 
effect. Some slaves, especially those from 
the East, were skilled craftsmen; others, 
from barbarian lands, were unskilled and 
were used for heavier tasks. In law the 
slave was a chattel, but he received some 
protection in Athens. To kill a slave was 
manslaughter; a mistreated slave might flee 
to a sanctuary and demand to be sold; in 
place of fines he was punished by flogging, 
but the strokes were proportioned to the 


fine. Manumission might be granted in the 
master's will, or it might be attained by re¬ 
purchase, for with his master's permission, 
a slave might engage in business and sell 
his labor or the products he made, turning 
over a portion of his earnings to his master. 
The master did not have to accept this ran¬ 
som, but if he did the slave was free and had 
the same status as a metic» Metics and even 
freedmen might be granted citizenship for 
outstanding Service to the state. 

Democratic institutions were to be found 
in other Greek cities, but democracy was 
not the only form of government in Greece. 
Corinth and other commercial cities were 
governed by plutocracies; tyranny lasted 
long in the cities of the West; many rural 
communities retained their landholding ol¬ 
igarchies. 

Although the number of industrial enter¬ 
prises multiplied during the fifth and fourth 
centuries, industry never at- i d trv 
tained large-scale organization. " 

The typical shop was composed of a master 
craftsman, a few slaves and hired assistants, 
and perhaps an apprentice. The armor¬ 
making establishment of Cephalos with one 
hundred and twenty employees in 404 was 
unusually large. The outstanding exception 
to small-scale organization was mining. 
Mines belonged to the state. Citizens, and 
occasionally metics, were granted concessions 
to extract the metal in return for rent and 
royalties. Concessionnaires hired gangs of 
slaves to work the mines, and the lot of these 
slaves was hard indeed, for the heavy man¬ 
ual labor was not lightened by machinery. 
Some division of labor was effected during 
the fifth and fourth centuries, especially in 
those industries making goods for export. 
In the manufacture of ceramics the tasks of 
firing, shaping, and decorating were early 
distinguished. In metal-working there were 
specialists in various kinds of agricultural 
implements, in each item of armor, in each 
weapon. But not all metal-workers were 
specialists. Domestic industry persisted, 
but fine textiles were woven outside the 
home and e^qpert chefs prepared special 
dishes for sale. The erection of public build¬ 
ings was usually divided among several con¬ 
tractors, although for some public works 
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the state used its ^ves. In the latter part 
of the fifth centuiy; wages, paid usuali^> in 
money and by the day, tended to be normal¬ 
ized. In the fourth century the size of in¬ 
dustrial establishments increased, specializa¬ 
tion was more widespread, wages varied ac¬ 
cording to the kind of work performed, and 
payment by the piece became prevalent. 

With the rise of urban centers devoted to 
commerce and industry the demand for food¬ 
stuffs increased. It has been 
otnmerc* estimated that by the fourth 
century Athens had to import seventy-five 
per cent of the grain she consumed. Grain 
and livestock came to Athens from Thrace 
and the Black Sea region. Corinth imported 
these necessities from the West, and when 
Athens attempted to tap this source Corinth 
took steps to exclude her. The problem of 
the food supply was of such importance that 
states passed laws to limit re-exportation of 
grain brought to the ports, prevent engross¬ 
ing, and insure distribution at low prices 
especially in times of distress. In addition 
to grain, Athens imported fish, salted 
meats, fruit and wine. Raw materials were 
another large item in Athenian imports: 
metals, wood and pitch, wool and flax were 
needed by her craJftsmen. From the East 
came luxury goods. Slaves, too, were 
brought from the East as well as from 
Thrace and the Black Sea region. In ex¬ 
change Athens exported olive oil, silver, 
marble and lead, manufactured products, 
and works of art. Trade, except in grain, 
was free. The state levied only a small ex¬ 
port and import tax. By far the greater 
part of conamerce was carried on by sea. 
Roads were generally poor and the cost of 
inland transportation was well-nigh pro¬ 
hibitive. Although improvements had been 
made in ships and the art of navigation, 
there was still much danger of shipwreck 
and piracy. Few ships ventured forth in 
winter. 

One of the most important developments 
in Greek commerce was the use of bottomry 
loans. A merchant might bor- 
row funds to purchase a cargo, 
but because the risks were gimt 
interest rates were very high. Not all in¬ 
vestments were in trad^ ventures. Men 


with surplus funds could invest in industrial 
enterprises, or buy houses in Athens and 
lease them or purchase slaves for hire. By 
the end of the fifth centuiy another field for 
investment was opened to citizens and metics 
alik^ — banking. The banks of the fourth 
century b.c. did not employ credit instru¬ 
ments to the extent that modern banks do, 
but they effected the exchange of money 
without the actual transfer of coin; they 
received deposits and acted as agents in in¬ 
vesting other people’s money. 

While these economic institutions became 
increasingly complex throughout the fourth 
century, the rift between rich and poor and 
between city-dwellers and the rural popu¬ 
lation widened. Wealthy citizens moved to 
town, leaving their estates in the hands of 
foremen. Poor farmers struggled to wrest 
a living from small plots, often mortgaged, 
and there were no new lands accessible as 
there had been in the era of colonization. 
In some cities workers found their wages 
depressed and their opportunities for work 
lessened by the competition of slave labor. 
Out of these conditions sprang social revolt. 
In Argos in 370 b.c., about twelve hundred 
wealthy citizens were killed and their prop¬ 
erty confiscated in a rising of the poor. 
Athens escaped revolution, but she was in¬ 
volved in those conflicts between city-states 
that characterized the fourth century. 
The Peloponnesian War had drained her 
treasury, taxed the resources of many of her 
wealthy citizens, and destroyed farms 
throughout Attica. For many years there¬ 
after Athenian state finances faced diflB- 
culties. The incidence of liturgies, public 
services performed by wealthy citizens and 
inetics, had to be spread. The emergency 
tax on property was levied with increasing 
frequency, and private companies were 
formed to collect it. As the problems of 
government became more complex and as 
the exigencies of warfare favored the use of a 
mercenary rather than a citizen army, the 
citizens lost some of their interest in public 
affairs. Not only were the rich reluctant to 
perform liturgies, the less wealthy demanded 
compensation for attending the meetings of 
the Assembly. These factors placed a strain 
on Athenian democracy. 
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4. GRBK OVUZATIONi ART. UTERATURE, AND 
PMIIOSOPHY 

In mythology Greek art of the classical 
period found inexhaustible inspiration. 
„ „ , Temples were built to house the 

gods, hymns were composed m 
their praise, festivals were held in their 
honor. The gods of the Greeks were an¬ 
thropomorphic. Though superhuman in 
power, beauty, and moral grandeur, they 
were not above such human motivations as 
jealousy and favoritism. Their characters 
and functions overlapped to some extent, 
but the major attributes of the more im¬ 
portant deities were distinguished. Thus, 
Zeus was the king of the gods, mighty in 
rage and firm in justice; Athena, sprung 
from the head of Zeus, goddess of wisdom; 
Aphrodite, bom of the sea foam, goddess of 
love; Apollo, especially dear to the Greeks, 
was the god of light and healing, the patron 
of music and the arts. The worship of these 
gods involved no dogma, no systematized 
theology. Even the ritual attending their 
worship was not the special office of a priestly 
caste; in some city-states priests were elected 
like other magistrates. Each city claimed a 
god or goddess as patron and the worship 
of this deity was fraught with keen patriot¬ 
ism. The adventures of the gods formed a 
rich mythology, their spiritual attributes 
were identified with moral laws, but as an 
outlet for religious feeling the mystery cults 
were more satisfactory. The worship of 
Dionysus, “the beautiful, weeping crear 
ture, vexed by the wind, suffering, tom to 
pieces, and rejuvenescent again at last," 
and the Eleusinian mysteries dedicated to 
Demeter and Kore, were of great antiquity. 
Both cults sprang from a deep awareness of 
the mystery of the seasons, the death of the 
earth in winter, its rebirth in spring. To 
the initiated both promised purification 
from sin and persoiuil immortality. 

Greek temples were rectangular stmctures 
containing a main room, or txUa, and per- 
■ ■ haps an additional small room, 

* a porch in the front and some¬ 
times one in the back, a roof sloping slightly 
from the center and a row of columns in 
front. Cdumns mig^t also be built along 
both odes and some temples had a double 


row at one or both ends. The constmction 
of the column marked the style of the archi¬ 
tecture. The Doric column, developed on 
the mainland, was simple to the point of 
severity; the Ionic column, originating in 
Asia Minor, was more graceful and decora¬ 
tive. The more ornate Corinthian column 
was of later development. The frieze and 
pediments of the temple were decorated by 
groups of figures carved in relief usually 
representing scenes from mythology. Wars 
and the ravages of time have destroyed most 
of the temples and public buildings built by 
the Greeks. Those which still stand are in 
ruins. But from these ruins we can recon¬ 
struct the harmonious lines and excellent 
proportions of the original edifices; from the 
fragments of sculpture that remain we can 
glimpse the strength and beauty of the fig¬ 
ures that adorned the temples. In contrast 
to their temples and public buildings the 
private homes of the Greeks were insignifi¬ 
cant. Simply designed, these dwellings 
lined narrow, crooked streets. Occasion¬ 
ally a wealthy citizen would build a 
more imposing house in the country, or 
even in the city, but these were relatively 
scarce. 

The most famous examples of Greek 
architecture are the buildings on the Acrop¬ 
olis in Athens. The Persians had demol¬ 
ished the original temples and the work of 
reconstruction was begun under Perides. 
Here on a hill were built the Parthenon, 
magnificent tribute to Athena; the ex¬ 
quisite Ionic temple of Athena Nike; the 
Erechtheum with its Porch of the Maidens; 
the Propylaea, a gateway cut into the wall 
at the entrance to the Acropolis. The 
Parthenon, designed by the architect, lo- 
rinus, was built of marble in Doric style. 
It had seventeen columns along its sides and 
eight in front and in back. On the west 
pediment was depicted the struggle of 
Athena and Poseidon for control of Athens; 
on the east the birth of Athena. The con¬ 
tinuous frieze around the outer walls of the 
cella, portraying scenes from a great fesri- 
val in honor of Athena, was an Ionic feature. 
The cella itself was divided into two parts, a 
small room where precious gifts brought by 
worshipers were kept and a larger room in 
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SOPHOCLES 

This portrait statue gives us not only a vivid impression 
of the popular dramatist, but also shows what the well- 
dressed Athenian would wear, 

which stood the marble and gold statue of 
Athena. 

The statue of Athena in the Parthenon and 
the figure of Zeus in the temple at Olympia 
were the works of the great 
^'^niins sculptor, Phidias. It was he, 
too, who designed the frieze 
and pediments of the Parthenon. Phidias 
fixed forever in their full dignity and gran¬ 
deur the forms of the gods whose statues he 
shaped. In the first half of the fifth cen¬ 
tury important advancements were made in 
statues of athletes. The rigid stance of the 
Archaic period gave way to a more varied 
distribution of weight and to action poses; 
a serious expression took the place of the 
Archaic smile.’’ In the second half of the 


century, Polyclitus, who excelled in statues 
of athletes, improved upon the variations of 
his predecessors and introduced a new stance 
— standing at ease. In the fourth century 
more subtle and delicate treatment of both 
men and gods was achieved by Praxiteles 
whose statue of Hermes has survived in the 
original. Lysippus, famous for his busts of 
Alexander the Great, also fashioned a statue 
of Poseidon which fixed for all time the 
image of the god of the sea. Our only rec¬ 
ords of classical painting are the comments 
of critics who saw the pictures. From them 
we hear of Polygnotus, first in the line of 
great artists, who painted large murals. 
In the second half of the fifth century came 
Apollodorus to whom the first effective pse of 
light and shade is attributed. 

The art of lyric poetry reached a peak in 
the works of Pindar. Born about 522 b.c. 
this poet lived through the first 
fifty years of the great fifth **^**drama 
century. Most of his poems 
were written in celebration of victorious 
athletes in the competitive games at the 
pan-Hellenic festivals. Following a pattern 
that had become customary, his odes were 
divided into three parts, the first in honor of 
the athlete, the second a tale from my¬ 
thology, and a concluding section of phil¬ 
osophical observations. Pindar was a mas¬ 
ter of vivid description and terse expression, 
and an enthusiastic champion of pan-Hel¬ 
lenism. 

Drama was born and flourished in Athens. 
At the festival of Dionysus it was customary 
for a chorus to sing narrative lyrics telling 
of the deeds of gods and heroes. During this 
performance the chorus and its leader en¬ 
gaged in dialogue. When, early in the fifth 
century, Aeschylus introduced a second 
actor and unfolded his story through dia¬ 
logue, the dramatic form emerged. In 
grandeur of theme, in nobility of sentiment, 
and in the poetic beauty of his choral lyrics 
Aeschylus was not surpassed. Only seven 
of his plays have come down to us. Chief 
among them is the Orestia, a trilogy which is 
considered by many to be the greatest play 
written by any Greek dramatist. Sophocles, 
the most popular dramatist of his day, was 
Aeschylus’ younger contemporary and rival. 
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A GREEK SCHOOL 

Literature and music were the most important subjects taught in the Greek schools. 


Building on the foundation laid by Aeschy¬ 
lus he refined the technique of tragedy. In 
Sophocles’ plays the number of actors has 
been increased, characters are more sharply 
delineated, the structure of the plot is more 
complex, and attention is concentrated with 
greater singleness on one tragic issue. In 
the greatest of his plays, the Oedipus Tyrant 
nuSf destiny plays a large r61e. It was 
Oedipus’ fate to kill his father and marry his 
mother. So great was his horror when he 
discovered that, unknown to him and de¬ 
spite all precautions, his awful destiny had 
been fulfilled, that he gouged out his eyes. 
Sophocles wrote objectively, never intro¬ 
ducing his personal emotions and views into 
his plays. Euripides, sixteen years younger 
than Sophocles, did not hesitate to express 
his opinions through the characters in his 
tragedies. These characters are more human 
than the idealized heroes of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles and their traits are revealed with 
greater psychological insight. Euripides 
minimized the r61e of the chorus and in¬ 
troduced a romantic element into his plots. 
Most of his plays are studies of women: 
Medea, the woman scorned; Phaedra, driven 
to suicide by a dishonorable and futile pas¬ 
sion; Alcestis, the devoted wife who gave 
her life that her husband might live. Un¬ 
popular in his own time Euripides became 
the favorite of later generations. 

There was little action in Greek tragedies. 
Deeds of violence were reported through 


dialogue, not acted on the stage. The 
speeches were long and written in poetic 
form. The chorus, often a group of men or 
women of the town where the action oc¬ 
curred, intensified the mood of the scenes in 
their lyric passages of joy or foreboding. 
Mythological tales, known to the spectators, 
inspired most of the plots and their outcome 
was usually fated. 

Comedy developed later than tragedy. 
It, too, evolved from the Dionysiac festi¬ 
vals, but the choral performances from 
which it emerged were intended to amuse 
the spectators. The materials of comedy 
were drawn from everyday life: current 
movements were satirized, well-known men 
ridiculed. Only the work of Aristophanes 
has come down to us, and of his forty-four 
plays only eleven have survived. In the 
fourth century comedy was a more popular 
dramatic form than tragedy. Changes, 
more fully developed in the New Comedy of 
the Hellenistic age, were initiated: plots 
revolved around romantic intrigue, fictitious 
characters drawn to type took the place of 
caricatures of prominent men. 

Prose was a much later form of literary 
expression than poetry. It was probably 
Anaxamander of Miletus, the 
sixth-century philosopher, who 
introduced prose writing. Hecataeus, also 
of Miletus, used the new medium for his ob¬ 
servations on people, places, and customs. 
Thereafter science, philosophy, and history 
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were written in prose. Not until Herodotus 
(c. 484-426 B.c.) wrote his discursive ac¬ 
count of the Pensian wars did bistorts be¬ 
come a distinct discipline. For his material 
Herodotus relied on tales and legends and on 
information gleaned during his travels. 
He was a close observer and a bom story¬ 
teller. Herodotus looked upon the gods as 
causal agents in human affairs and he gave 
credence to the oracles. Thucydides (c. 
471-399 B.c.) was the first to write really 
critical history. A participant in the 
Peloponnesian War, he set himself the task 
of writing a history of that conflict with as 
much accuracy as possible. Unlike Herodo¬ 
tus he excluded merely entertaining informa¬ 
tion and anecdotes, discarded popular leg¬ 
ends for which he could find no verification, 
and sought causes in historical circumstances 
rather than the will of the gods. Xenophon, 
a fourth-century historian, is best known for 
his Anabasis, an eye-witness account of the 
hardships suffered by a band of Greek 
mercenaries in their march from Babylonia 
to the Black Sea after Cyrus, their leader, 
was killed in his struggle to wrest the throne 
of Persia from his brother. 

There were two divergent movements in 
the philosophy of the fifth century. One 
stemmed from the sixth-cen- 
^ tury inquiry into the nature of 
the universe; the other took as its object 
man and his institutions. Chief among the 
philosophers concerned with the composi¬ 
tion of the natural world were Leucippus and 
Democritus, who evolved an atomic theory 
of matter which they held was applicable as 
well to the processes of thought. Paralleling 
these inquiries into nature was the develop¬ 
ment of scientific medicine. In this field the 
work of Hippocrates was outstanding. He 
and his followers were impatient of super¬ 
natural explanations and cures. They 
claimed that disease had natural causes and 
they kept careful records of the symptoms 
they observed. 

The sophists were teachers intent on pre¬ 
paring men f or their duties as citizens. They 
laid stress on the study of man himself, and 
they taught that truth could be attained by 
careful and logical reasoning. Through 
them young men who could afford it re¬ 


ceived a higher education. The emphasis 
placed by the sophists on logic and argu¬ 
ment was in some instances distorted to 
mere mental gymnastics to win a point or 
present an opinion in persuasive fashion. 
The sophists' concern with politics led to the 
flourishing of the Study of rhetoric, the art 
of effective public speaking. Chief among 
these teachers was Socrates. He was not 
strictly a sophist, for he offered liis services 
without payment, and his method was that 
of questions and answers rather than lec¬ 
tures. Socrates laid particular stress on 
ethical problems. He founded no school of 
philosophy, though later several of his dis¬ 
ciples worked out philosophical systems 
based on his teachings. The Athenian gov¬ 
ernment, suspicious of Socrates' association 
with young aristocrats, arrested him in 399 
B.c. and condemned him on the charge of 
corrupting the youth of Athens. 

Most famous of Socrates' disciples was 
Plato (427-347 b.c.). Plato's most influen¬ 
tial contributions were his po- 
litical theory as set forth in the ° ® 

Repvblic and the Laws, and his metaphysical 
system. Plato disapproved of the increas¬ 
ingly important place occupied by commerce 
and industry, and he distrusted democracy. 
In his ideal state the rulers would be phi¬ 
losophers specially trained for their position 
of responsibility. The rest of the population 
would be divided into a class of warriors — 
for Plato held that ‘‘It is the law of nature 
that between all cities war shall be continuous 
and everlasting" — and a class of producers. 
Land was to be the chief source of income 
Material goods were to be held in common; 
monogamy was to be done away with, and 
children were to be reared by the state. 
According to Plato's metaphysics the world 
of Being is a world of archetypes or eternal 
ideal Forms of which material objects are 
but imperfect and transitory copies. Before 
its sojourn in a human body on earth the 
soul dwelt among the Forms. To recollect 
them is the mind's highest function. 

Aristotle (384-322 b.c.), Plato's pupil, 
was far more interested in this world of Be¬ 
coming than in the distant 
world of Being. In his Politics * 

be examined actual systems of government 
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and drew certain conclusions from their func¬ 
tioning, Monarchy, he said, tended to 
degenerate into tyranny, aristocracy into 
oligarchy, polity into democracy. In his 
Ethics he claimed that actions were not good 
or bad in themselves, but only in so far as 
they contributed or failed to contribute 


to well-rounded individual happiness and 
the well-being of society. To a study of 
natural phenomena Aristotle brought the 
scientific method of empirical observation 
and inductive reasoning. The system of 
logic which he set forth became the basis 
for all subsequent study of logic. 
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The Hellenistic Age 


THROUGH most of the fourth century b,c., 
wars and social struggle were sapping the 
strength of the Greek city-states, and no 
new resources to meet this drain could be 
expected from expanding economic activity, 
for foreign markets were demanding fewer 
Greek manufactured goods as they devel¬ 
oped their own domestic industries. Per¬ 
sia, the old enemy of the Greeks, watched 
this internal disintegration ^vith avid inter¬ 
est, awaiting the time when Greece would be 
too weak to resist her armies. And, in the 
second haK of the century, Macedonia, a 
young and vigorous state newly united 
under her farsighted king, Philip II, watched 
both Greece and Persia. Greece was too 
weak to meet the new Persian threat; 
Macedonia was too strong not to meet it. 
But to enter the lists with Persia, Philip had 
first to bring Greece under his control, 
thereby securing her aid or at least her 
neutrality. This he accomplished. But 
the task of fighting Persia was left to his 
son, Alexander, a young and brilliant general 
who conquered the whole eastern world 
from Egypt to India. Alexander's empire 
did not long endure, but in the brief span 
of its existence it opened the East to the 
Greeks and their culture, and in the two 
centuries from the death of Alexander to 
the time when Rome secured domination 
of the East, a new civilization flourished, a 
civilization founded on Greek culture, but 
with a superstructure reflecting the condi¬ 
tions under which it was shaped. The city- 


state was no longer the only unit of political, 
social, economic, and cultural life. Great 
kingdoms ruled by absolute monarchs domi¬ 
nated the scene and smaller kingdoms im¬ 
itated their structure. Old values and old 
loyalties faded; citizenship lost its meaning; 
cosmopolitanism replaced localism. New 
values emerged, but they responded to the 
needs of the individual rather than the com¬ 
munity. A new class arose, a Graeco-Orien¬ 
tal upper class speaking the Greek language 
and imbued with Greek culture, to fasliion 
the life of the new age. Many of its members 
were business men, for economic opportu¬ 
nity increased when the East was joined with 
the lands of the Aegean and the Mediter¬ 
ranean to form an economic unit. This was 
a prosperous age and a turbulent one, an 
age of wars and far-flung trading operations, 
an age of absolutism and individualism. 
It was also an age of experiment in institu¬ 
tions and in thought. And in these centu¬ 
ries the civilizations of Greece and the Orient 
met to form a new combination which, how¬ 
ever, remained essentially Greek. This was 
the civilization which Rome took over and 
adapted and passed on to the western world. 

1. MACEDONIAN CONQUESTS AND THE HELLENISTIC 
KINGDOMS 

The kingdom of Macedonia, located just 
west of Thrace,^ retained its tribal organiza¬ 
tion and loose monarchy limited ^ , 

by the power of the landed 
aristocracy until, in 359 b.c., Philip II, re- 

1 See map, page 35. 
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Dissension 
In Greece 


gent and later king, came to the throne. 
This energetic king, familiar with Greek 
culture and military organization from a 
three-year sojourn in Thebes as a hostage, 
strengthened the monarchy in Macedonia 
and built up a national army to take the 
place of the traditional but less reliable 
feudal levies. 

When Philip became king of Macedonia, 
the city-states of Greece were already seri¬ 
ously weakened by decades of 
internecine strife. Sparta, tak¬ 
ing advantage of the King^s 
Peace of 386 b.c., had extended her con¬ 
trol on the mainland. Athens, perceiving the 
need of a co-operative effort, had, by 377, 
formed a maritime confederacy with the 
avowed purpose of checking Sparta’s aggres¬ 
sion. The Boeotian League under the lead¬ 
ership of Thebes had been reconstituted, and 
in 371 Thebes and Sparta clashed. The 
Spartan forces were defeated by the able 
Theban general, Epaminondas, who was to 
teach Philip of Macedon those military 
techniques, especially the use of the pha¬ 
lanx, which made the Macedonian army al¬ 
most invincible. The defeat of Sparta was a 
signal for the Arcadians to break away from 
the Peloponnesian League and form a league 
of their own. One of the most significant 
characteristics of the Arcadian League was 
its federal structure with a representative 
legislature, a development which might have 
given the Greeks a clue to national organiza¬ 
tion had not their rivalry been so bitter. 
But the Arcadian League was short-lived. 
In 363 it collapsed when Mantenea made 
overtures to Sparta. To hold the League 
together Epaminondas led the Theban 
forces into Arcadian territory where he met 
his death in battle. Without Epaminondas 
the Boeotian League declined. 

Philip knew the weakness of Greece, but 
he bided his time. In 357 b.c. he began oper¬ 
ations in Thrace, gaining con- 
GrllSc#"** mines of Mount 

Pangaeus despite the protests 
of Athens. Athens was unable to do more 
than protest, for her maritime coniederacy 
was fast disintegrating and she was engaged 
in a futile effort to prevent defection. In 
tile oourse of the next twenty years, Philip 


advanced slowly toward dominance in 
Greece, taking advantage of every excuse to 
strengthen his hold on the Greek cities. 
Demosthenes, a patriotic Greek and the 
greatest orator in Athens, called upon his 
countrymen to stop Philip’s advance, but his 
PhilippicSy stirring diatribes against the 
king of Macedonia, were of no avail. Isoc¬ 
rates, the most outstanding sophist of the 
fourth century, also saw that Greece was 
threatened with conquest, but the enemy he 
named was Persia. Persia had encouraged 
conflicts in Greece, distributing gold where 
it would do the most damage, in order so to 
weaken the country that conquest would be 
easy. Isocrates advocated attacking Persia 
even at the cost of submitting to Mace¬ 
donia. 

The Athenians took Demosthenes’ advice, 
but it was Isocrates’ course which prevailed. 
In 338 B.c. the forces of Athens and Thebes, 
aided by only a few small states, met Philip 
at Chaeronea and suffered a decisive defeat. 
Before the year was over, Philip called a 
council at Corinth which Sparta alone re¬ 
fused to attend. There a Hellenic League 
was organized with Philip at its head. Philip 
was no ruthless conqueror. Each city-state 
within the League was to remain autono¬ 
mous, although each was expected to furnish 
contingents to an army of which Philip was 
to be the commander. At the meeting of the 
Council in the following year, Philip an¬ 
nounced his intention of going to war against 
Persia. 

Before he could carry out his plans Philip 
was assassinated and his son, Alexander, 
only twenty years old, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. Athens, 
taking advantage of the tern- 
porary confusion caused by the death of 
Philip, planned revolt and Thebes actually 
revolted. Alexander replied by destroying 
the city of Thebes. Then he turned to Per¬ 
sia. Most of the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
accepted him without a struggle. To un¬ 
dermine the effectiveness of the Persian 
fleet, Alexander determined to take its bases. 
This he accomplished by defeating the Per¬ 
sian army at Issus and, after a seven months’ 
siege, capturing Tyre. These victories gave 
him possession of the coasts of Asia Minor, 
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S 3 nia, and Phoenicia. Next he added 
Eg 3 ^t to his domains, an easy conquest, for 
the Egyptians had'long resented Persian i ule. 
Returning to Asia, Alexander inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Persian forces in 
Babjdonia in 331 b.c. But still he was not 
satisfied. In a triumphant march eastward, 
he led his army into India, coming to a halt 
only when his soldiers refused to go deeper 
into an area of intolerable climate and deadly 
fevers. 

Alexander's conquests were more than a 
series of military victories, brilliant though 
these were; they were also the 
medium through which Greek 
culture was to be disseminated 
throughout the civilized world. 
Alexander himself had a deep-seated ad¬ 
miration for the cultural achievements of 


Spread of 
Creek cul¬ 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

The Atara now in the Lowore^ Paries is the 
most etriking pariraU qf the great conqueror. 


the Greeks: it was not for naught that Aris¬ 
totle had been his tutor. Following each 
successful campaign he founded cities in the 
newly conquered territory, cities v/hich 
served a military purpose, but which also 
attracted emigrants from Greece. 

When Alexander returned from India, the 
great problem which confronted him was 
that of administration. How 
was he to govern his vast do- Aiexondor't 

o rr<i , • government 

mains c 1 he question can never 
be adequately answered, for Alexander died 
before he could effect a permanent solution. 
But from his temporary measures we can 
infer something of his intent. As he went 
from conquest to conquest, he left the re¬ 
cently acquired territory in the hands of 
Macedonian generals, and, for a while, he 
made no move to change the forms of gov¬ 
ernment traditional in his realms. He even 
appointed Persians to some administrative 
posts in the satrapies, but this was found to 
be inexpedient. Although they were re¬ 
moved, it was probably Alexander's inten¬ 
tion ultimately to permit natives to share in 
the government. He urged his followers to 
marry native women and he himself set an 
example by marrying Roxana, a Persian 
princess. And he founded cities whence 
Greek culture was to be spread. It was a 
fusion of ra(‘,e8 and, to some extent, of cul¬ 
tures which he intended. 

1^0 establish his position in these diverse 


realms, Alexander resorted to an expedient 
which has since occasioned much 
comment and not a little contro- Deiflca«on 
versy-—he declared himself a ^ 
god. This act was differently interpreted in 
various parts of his empire. The Macedonians 
did not accept him as a deity, but, since he 
was their legitimate king, their refusal had 
no serious consequences. In Egypt the 
Pharaohs had always been worshiped as 
gods: each was the son of Ra. So when 
Alexander became their ruler the Eg 3 q)tian 
priests solemnly proclaimed him to be the 
son of Ra. The Persians did not look upon 
their kings as gods, but they believed them 
to be divinely appointed and divinely in¬ 
spired. Thus they readily accepted Alexan¬ 
der as their god-appointed king. In Greece 
it was no new thing for a Uving TTm.n to be 
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worshiped as a gcxl, although usually such 
cults centered around dead heroes. Politi¬ 
cal theory, too, contributed to the willing¬ 
ness of the Greeks to accept Alexander's 
deification. Some justification had to be 
found for his position as ruler: as a man he 
was a usurper, a tyrant, but as a god he was 
beyond man-made law, his will was the 
supreme law. 

Alexander died in 323 b.c. at the age of 
thirty-three. His empire did not long sur¬ 
vive him. Antigonus, governor 
ki^gdoTO Phrygia, made himself mas¬ 

ter of the Persian domains, 
ousting Seleucus from Babylon in 321 b.c. 
Seleucus joined with Cassander, ruler of 
Macedonia, Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, and 
Lysimachus, who controlled Thrace, to check 
Antigonus. It was not, however, until 301 
B.c. that Seleucus, aided by Lysimachus, suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating Antigonus. Seleucus 
then made the empire of Antigonus his own, 
permitting Lysimachus to keep Asia Minor 
for only three years. Thus Alexander's em¬ 
pire wae divided into three main kingdoms: 


Syria, including Asia Minor, ruled by the 
Seleucids; Egypt, under the Ptolemies; and 
Macedonia, which, in 277 b.c., came under 
the control of Antigonus Gonatas, who drove 
out the invading Gauls. In addition to 
these major kingdoms, each of which sought 
supremacy in the Hellenistic world, several 
smaller kingdoms were formed, usually by 
secession. Chief of these was Pergamum in 
Asia Minor, a wealthy little kingdom whose 
rulers strengthened their power and in¬ 
fluence by an astute policy of favoring one 
or the other of the great kingdoms in their 
wars with each other. To Pergamum is due 
the credit for confining the Gauls in central 
Asia Minor. 

In Greece two leagues were formed, the 
Aetolian League which, at the height of its 
power in the latter part of the 
third century, included most 
of the cities of central Greece, 
and the Achaean League in the south. 
Both these leagues had a federal organiza¬ 
tion: the citizens of the member cities also 
had federal citizenship and were members of 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS 

These portraits of Hellenistic rulers are taken from contemporary coins. From left to 
light: Phiktairos of Pergamum; Eukratides, King of Baktria; Seleucus I, King of Syria, 


the federal assembly with the right to vote 
for federal officers. As in the fourth century, 
so in the third, rivalry between the leagues 
prevented their becoming effective agents 
for the unification of Greece. Sparta, with 
a citizen body reduced by war and economic 
distress to about seven hundred by the mid¬ 
dle of the third century, was overshadowed 
by the Achaean League. Cleomenes III, 
who became king of Sparta in 237 b.c., ef¬ 
fected several far-reaching reforms in re¬ 


distributing the land and enlarging the citi¬ 
zen body (227 b.c.), and then proposed put¬ 
ting himself at the head of the Achaean 
League. To prevent this the League allied it¬ 
self with Macedonia, thus making Macedonia 
once more the paramount power in Greece. 

During most of the third century the three 
major kingdoms maintained a 
balance of power, though at Rome 

the cost of war and threats of 
war. Then, near the end of the century, 
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Antiochus III of Syria and Philip V of 
Macedonia combined to drive Egypt from 
the Aegean and divest her of her possessions 
in Syria and Anatolia. When Egypt ap¬ 
pealed to Rome for aid, and Pergamum and 
Rhodes, too, asked her to intervene, Rome 
entered the struggle, for this growing state, 
fresh from her final victory over Carthage,^ 
was loath to see any kingdom in the East 
attain sufficient power to become a rival. 
Rome concentrated her attack on Mace¬ 
donia, and in 197 b.c. defeated Philip and 
deprived him of all territory beyond Mace¬ 
donia. Antiochus, meanwhile, was enlarging 
his domains in Syria at the expense of Egypt, 
and, at the invitation of the Aetolian League, 
even entered Greece. At this point Rome 
stepped in. In 191 b.c. the Roman army 
forced him out of Greece and deprived him 
of his gains in Asia Minor. To her allies, 
Pergamum and Rhodes, Rome gave addi¬ 
tional territory. Macedonia came into con¬ 
flict with Rome again in 171 and was again 
defeated. Finally, in 146 b.c., after another 
unsuccessful attempt to defy Rome, Mace¬ 
donia was made a Roman province. At 
about the same time the Greek cities turned 
against Rome and in punishment Rome 
broke up their leagues and made a separate 
alliance with each city. Thus, by the middle 
of the second century Rome had the whip- 
hand in the East, although neither Syria 
nor Egypt was yet her province. 

2. HELLENISTIC CIVILIZATIONi POLITICAL, SOCIAL, 
AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 

Alexander’s policy of foimding new cities 
in the lands of the East was continued by 
his successors, the Seleucids. 
Greek dfies These new cities with their 
predominantly Greek popula¬ 
tion were accorded a large measure of self- 
government. Greek cities in Macedonia, 
too, had their own constitutions. But, al¬ 
though many enterprising Greeks flocked to 
Egypt to exploit the rich resources of that 
land or to acquire positions in the machinery 
of the king’s complex and ubiquitous bu¬ 
reaucracy, only three cities could boast even 
partial autonomy — Alexandria, the center 
of culture, trade, and government, Ptole- 

^ 806 fdUoirinc <^pt6r for the history of B.oioe. 


mais, and Naucratis. In Eg 3 rpt as in Syria 
the Greeks formed a ruling class and their 
culture was the nucleus of Hellenistic civili¬ 
zation. But the line between Greeks and 
non-Greeks was not sharply drawn. De¬ 
scendants of those whom the Hellenes had 
once called barbarians, educated in Greek 
schools and speaking the Greek language, 
now took their places in the ranks of the 
true Greeks to form a Graeco-Oriental upper 
class. There remained, however, a cleavage 
between the Hellenized upper classes and 
the natives who retained their traditional 
speech and customs. 

In Macedonia the traditional concept of 
kingship long persisted: the monarch was 
neither divine nor absolute, and , 

V 1 j 1 X* 1 Abfolutifm 

he depended upon a national 
army, not a mercenary force. The kings of 
Egypt and Syria claimed unlimited author¬ 
ity. Kingdom and subjects were theirs to 
do with what they would and divine sanction 
justified their acts. Such was the theory. 
In practice the power of the monarch was 
limited somewhat. The varied character 
of the population made absolute govern¬ 
ment difficult in Syria. The Greeks living 
there were accustomed to managing their 
own affairs, and since the Seleucids were 
aware that the prosperity of Syria depended 
upon the Greek cities, they permitted these 
municipalities considerable independence. 
But only in local matters. Some members 
of the old landed aristocracy also refused to 
relinquish all their privileges. And some 
outl 3 dng sections of the empire actually 
seceded and set up their own governments. 

Absolutism found its most complete ex¬ 
pression in Egypt. There autocracy ex¬ 
tended to economic as well as 
to political life. The Ptolemies contcoi 

took advantage of the tradi- 
tional prerogatives of the Phar¬ 
aohs in ordering economic activity to bring 
agriculture, commerce, and industry under 
their control. In theory the king owned 
all the land. Vast royal estates, scattered 
through the country, were worked by tenant 
farmers directly for the benefit of the king. 
By the end of the second century, the re¬ 
muneration granted to these peasants was 
so small that the government was unable to 
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find sufficient men willing to cultivate the 
royal lands. To solve this problem, the 
king forced tenant farmers to pledge tb®m- 
selves not to leave the land between sowing 
and harvest. Later, he curtailed their move¬ 
ments still further, and finally, as a last ex¬ 
pedient, the king impressed peasants into 
service on his domains. Soldiers in the regu¬ 
lar army received land, but these grants were 
inalienable; not until the first century could 
they be freely bequeathed. Some estates were 
held on long leases and a few lands passed 
into the hands of private individuals as 
royal gifts. Since the cultivation of most 
of the land in Egypt was directly or in¬ 
directly under govenimcnt supervision, im¬ 
provements could be introduced and dis¬ 
coveries in agricultural science applied. 
Thus, grain exports were increased and un¬ 
der the first Ptolemies Egypt grew in wealth 
and power. The wealth of Egypt did not 
depend solely on her grain. Under the 
aegis of the Ptolemies industries were 
rapidly developed. Royal factories had a 
monopoly of the manufacture and sale of 
certain products, including oil and linen. 
In Pergamum, too, the king directed eco¬ 
nomic life. Royal estates were worked for 
the government; royal factories employing 
state slaves enjoyed a monopoly in the 
most important export industries, especially 
parchment and fine textiles. 

The Hellenistic age saw an extensive de¬ 
velopment of the more advanced economic 
institutions which appeared in 
Sd Athenian 

prosperity. Specialization of 
labor reached remarkable proportions in the 
royal factories. Although artisans continued 
to produce goods in small workshops for 
direct consumption, mass production for 
sale to merchants who carried goods to a 
mass market characterized the major indus¬ 
tries. The use of money spread and credit 
instruments were widely employed: banks 
were established by individuals and by 
states, checks and letters of credit were in 
common use where transactions were large. 
Prices fluctuated and speculation was rife. 
One of the most daring ventures in specu¬ 
lation was that undertaken by Cleomenes, 
governor of Memphis, who cornered Egyp¬ 


tian grain in 330 b.c. when there was a 
famine in Greece. Commerce expanded 
as merchants from Greece sought oppor¬ 
tunities in the lands thrown open by Alex¬ 
ander's conquests, as new wealth stimu¬ 
lated demand, and as banking and credit 
facilities were extended. From India came 
spices and cotton, from Africa gold and 
ivory, from Arabia frankincense, and from 
China silk. Goods from India came to 
Egypt by water through the Arabian Sea 
and the Red Sea, or they might be carried 
through the Persian Gulf to the Tigris. 
Caravan routes from India and Central 
Asia terminated in the coastal cities of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. Antioch 
became an important manufacturing center 
where raw materials from the Far East were 
transformed into finished products for sale 
to more westerly lands. Fine woolen tex¬ 
tiles were woven in Miletus and Pergamum. 
Industrial establishments in Alexandria 
produced glass, fine jewelry, and cosmetics. 
Improvements in navigation aided this far- 
flung commerce. Ships were made larger 
and safer, ports were improved, and light¬ 
houses erected. The great lighthouse in the 
harbor of Alexandria was an architectural 
and engineering triumph as well as an aid to 
ships. The Hellenistic age, especially in the 
early period, was indeed a prosperous one. 
But prosperity did not come to all classes. 
The Graeco-Oriental upper class of mer¬ 
chants, manufacturers, government oSicials, 
and landowners enjoyed its fruits, but the 
lower classes, the peasants, the industrial 
workers, and the slaves remained poor, and 
it was they who suffered most from the 
changing fortunes of the Hellenistic king¬ 
doms. For, although the whole Hellenistic 
world prospered during the last years of the 
fourth century and the first years of the 
third, thereafter first one kingdom and then 
another declined. 

Greece herself was the first to receive a 
fresh impetus from Alexander's conquests. 
Alexander released the hoarded 
bullion of the Persian mon- Gnwlc® 
archs and a period of rising 
prices ensued, stimulating industry. The 
demand for Greek manufactured goods in¬ 
creased at the same time, for Greek emi- 
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grants settling in distant lands wanted 
products from their homeland. But during 
the early part of- the third century, Eaypt 
and Syria were energetically exploiting their 
own resources and developing their own in¬ 
dustries. The demand for Greek goods 
gradually declined. And while Egypt and 
Syria fought for hegemony in the Aegean, 
Greece bore the brunt of war and conse¬ 
quent interruption of trade. By the end of 
the third century, Greece was in a sad 
plight. The growth of large estates had 
been encouraged by the emigrations of an 
earlier day, but with the economic frontiers 
closed by war and by the growing self-suflB.- 
ciency of Asia and Egypt, small holders 
could no longer sell their inadequate plots 
and seek their fortunes elsewhere. The 
press of population became so desperate 
that race suicide seemed imminent; the 
population of Greece declined noticeably 
during the second century. At the same 
time the contrast between rich and poor was 
more sharply delineated. The rich few 
lived in ostentatious luxury; the poor could 
barely survive. 

By the end of the third century, Egypt, 
too, was doomed, for Syria and Macedonia 
in coalition brought her to her 
knees, and while the interven¬ 
tion of Rome saved Egypt from 
becoming a conquered territory, it did not 
restore her as a major power. Despite the 
tribute exacted by Rome, Syria remained 
prosperous, for she retained her caravan 
trade. Pergamum, too, continued to enjoy 
great wealth. But as the third century 
drew to a close, Rhodes, favorably situated 
as a meeting-place for ships carrying goods 
between the north and the south and be¬ 
tween the east and the west, rose to eco¬ 
nomic supremacy. Egypt’s wide trading 
operations had helped to make Rhodes a 
center of exchange and the favor of Rome 
during the third centuiy contributed greatly 
to her prosperity. The Rhodians grew rich 
on customs receipts. They developed a 
navy strong enough to make the Aegean 
unsafe for pirates; their maritime regulations 
were so widely adopted that th^ consti¬ 
tuted a body of commercial law. 

But Rhodes became too powerful. In 166 


B.c. Rome gave the island of Delos, already 
a center of transit trade and the 
chief port for trade in slaves, to 
Athens, stipulating that the island be made 
a free port. Thus, Delos succeeded Rhodes 
as the emporium of the Hellenistic world 
and, like Rhodes, its prosperity crumbled 
when Rome finally withdrew her favor. 
With the establishment of an empire Rome 
no longer needed a trading station in the 
East. 


3. HELLENISTIC CIVIUZATtONt PHILOSOPHY, 
LITERATURE, AND ART 

The cosmopolitanism and individualism 
characteristic of Hellenistic cmlization were 
not unrelated. Greek culture dominated 
the new and larger world: the Greek tongue 
became the language of all educated men; 
with some modification Greek art forms per¬ 
sisted; Greek economic developments were 
the bases of Hellenistic organization. But 
the milieu in which the Greeks had fashioned 
this culture was gone. The place of the city- 
state, with its laws and its mores and the 
demands which it made upon the loyalty of 
its citizens, was taken by vast and imper¬ 
sonal kingdoms. The intense awareness of 
differences, so characteristic of citizens of 
the old city-state, gave way to a recognition 
of thinly spread but widely diffused similari¬ 
ties. And one cannot identify oneself with 
the entire civilized world. This recognition 
made for cosmopolitanism; and the lack 
of vital, delimited interaction between the 
individual and the community, which cos¬ 
mopolitanism implied, made for individual¬ 
ism. Men sought the reason and the source 
and the end of their being within them¬ 
selves. 

The dominant philosophies of the age re¬ 
flected this deep-rooted individualism. Epi¬ 
cureanism, a system of thought p. 
evolved by Epicurus in the last ^ 

years of the fourth century, taught that the 
ultimate standard for human conduct was 
individual happiness. Happiness Epicurus 
defined as the absence of pain, a state of 
tranquillity which left the mind free for 
positive pleasure in intellectual interests. 
While Epicurus taught this philosophy to 
the young men in Athens, Zeno founded a 
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school of Stoics which held that the end of 
man was the attainment of virtue. Virtue 
consisted in the complete triumph of man’s 
reason and, through reason, the harmonious 
adjustment of the conduct of human affairs 
with the order of the universe. All irrational 
impulses must be eradicated; pain and pleas- 
ime, fear and hope were obstacles to the real¬ 
ization of virtue. As a modus vivendi 
Stoicism proved too stern and uncompro¬ 
mising. Although its basic concepts per¬ 
sisted and exerted much influence, the de¬ 
mands made upon its adherents gradually 
became less rigorous. Stoicism and Epi¬ 
cureanism were the leading systems of 
thought in the Hellenistic age, but not all 
men adhered to one or the other. Some 
maintained an attitude of skepticism. A 
few remained faithful to the old gods, and 
many put their faith in the mystery cults. 

The Eleusinian mysteries, and the Orphic 
cult which was closely connected with the 
Eleusinian, gained ever-widen- 
*ing popularity. The traditional 
Greek gods became fused with Oriental 
deities having the same general attributes, 
and eastern mysticism crept into the rituals 
attending their worship. A god might be 
known by many names, so many, indeed, 
that the individuality of the deity often 
faded into an abstraction. This generaliza¬ 
tion of divinity shifted emphasis from the 
god to the ritual, and in the symbolisms of 
worship believers renewed their faith in 
purification and immortality. Astrology, 
also an importation from the East, found 
many willing to give credence to its claims. 
The spread of mysticism and astrology fur¬ 
ther indicate the individualism of the day: 
the cults offered personal salvation and a life 
after death; astrology purported to reveal a 
man’s destiny in a world of multiple stand¬ 
ards and shifting fortunes. 

While philosophy became increasingly a 
matter of ethics and religion concentrated on 
^ personal salvation and the after- 

life, science became more im¬ 
personal, more exact. Scientists sought 
more to discover the precise nature of phe¬ 
nomena in the external world than to find 
man’s place therein or even to set forth an 
explanation of the entire universe. And the 


sdence of the Hellenistic age was truly bril¬ 
liant. In the field of mathematics Euclid’s 
work was momentous; his system of pure 
geometry written early in the third century 
is studied today. Archiraedes (c. 287-212 
B.C.), also a mathematician, made discover¬ 
ies of far-reaching importance in mechanics 
and hydrostatics. One of the most signifi¬ 
cant of his contributions was the discoveiy 
that when a body is immersed in a fluid, it 
loses weight equal to the weight of the fluid 
it displaces. This is still known as Archi¬ 
medes’ principle. In the second century 
Hipparchus made some very important as¬ 
tronomical calculations including an almost 
accurate estimate of the distance between 
the earth and the moon. Eratosthenes (c. 
273-192 B.c.) estimated the earth’s circum¬ 
ference and reached a figure only about four 
per cent less than that accepted today. In 
physiology, too, amazing progress was made. 
Early in the third century Herophilus dis¬ 
covered the nerves, and Erosistratus investi¬ 


gated both the sensory and the motor nerv¬ 
ous systems, distinguishing between them. 

The Museum at Alexandria, supported by 
the state and dedicated to research, was the 
scene of much scientific investi¬ 


gation. Here, too, were per¬ 
formed vast labors in literary 
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scholarship. The Museum library was the 


largest and most complete that the world 


had yet seen. Scholars pored over its manu¬ 
scripts, deciphering, determining authorship, 
deciding which of several was the correct 
version. But the literary endeavor of the 
Hellenistic age was not confined to scholar¬ 
ship. There were no great writers of tragedy 
after Euripides, but in the third century 
comedy flourished for a while in the expert 
hands of a few outstanding dramatists. The 
New Comedy of the third century stemmed 
indirectly, from Euripides. Because he had 
brought to his writing a brooding realism 
which questioned the old heroic values and 
which probed the human heart, Euripides 
had not been accepted in his lifetime. But a 
later day, bereft of those very values which 
he had questioned and like him concerned 
with the complex nature of man, applauded 
his genius. In the comedies of Menander 
(c. 342-291 B.C.), chief exponent of the New 
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Comedy, conventional plots based on the 
complications of love intrigue are a vehicle 
for subtle character analysis and an astute 
examination of ideas and motives. 

The writing of history flourished during 
the Hellenistic age. Most of these historical 
Hbtory works, and, indeed, the greater 

part of all the literary output of 
the period, have been lost, but information 
concerning them may be gleaned from later 
writers familiar with the original manu¬ 
scripts. The amazing career of Alexander 
the Great inspired many to tell the tale. 
Others wrote of events subsequent to the 
conquests. Some published biographies, 
autobiographies, and memoirs. In much of 
this historical writing thoughtful and critical 
handling of material was sacrificed to stylis¬ 
tic elegance and entertainment. Of out¬ 
standing significance was a history of Rome 
from 264 b.c. to 144 n.c., emphasizing the 
years from 221 to 144, written by Polybius, 
a Greek sent to Rome as a hostage after the 
Third Macedonian War. Polybius wrote 
this history as a guide for politicians, but 
didactic intent did not impair his great abil¬ 
ity as a historian. 

In poetry as in history readers of the age 
— and this was a reading rather than a lis¬ 
tening age — demanded stylis- 
^ ^ tic brilliance, an insistence 

which resulted in the emergence of a group 
of professional writers well trained in their 
craft. Numerous poetic forms were em¬ 
ployed, Graceful and idealized scenes from 
country life were depicted in idylls. Calli¬ 
machus, greatly admired by his contempo¬ 
raries, and Theocritus, whose idylls on the 
life of Sicilian shepherds influenced the writ¬ 
ing of VirgiFs Eclogues^ were masters of this 
form. The epigram, a brief and witty com¬ 


ment on the ways of man, enjoyed Wide 
popularity. Diatribes, some in verse and 
some in prose, railed against hypocrisy, cor¬ 
ruption, and stunidity. For a less educated 
audience mimes were written, dialogues 
treating of the ^east savory aspects of city 
life. The epic was still employ ed for didactic 
as well as literary themes. Most famous of 
literary epics was the Argonautica composed 
by Apollonius telling the tale of Jason and 
the Golden Fleece. 

Hellenistic cities were more carefully 
planned and more elaborately adorned than 
the earlier Greek cities. Many 

public buildings were con- orchttec^t 
structed, including palaces, the¬ 
aters, temples, and even temporary struc¬ 
tures for royal festivities. Private dwell¬ 
ings, too, received far more attention. The 
style of architecture remained predomi¬ 
nantly Greek, but many novelties were 
introduced in the execution of details. In 
temple architecture the Corinthian order 
gained at the expense of the Doric and to a 
lesser extent of the Ionic. Sculpture as well 
as architecture was influenced by classical 
Greek models, but the spirit of the age was 
reflected in a marked tendency toward real¬ 
ism. There is in Hellenistic sculpture an 
emotional intensity, a stress on human and 
particularized feeling not found in the prod¬ 
ucts of the classical age. The compelling 
Laocoon group, produced during the first cen¬ 
tury B.c. by Agesander of Rhodes, illustrates 
Hellenistic realism and intensity. The 
Dying Gaul, wrought by a sculptor of the 
Pergamene school, is a less explicit but no 
less effective embodiment of human suffer¬ 
ing. And the famous Nike of Samothrace, 
the Winged Victory, is a superb representa¬ 
tion of motion. 
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The Roman Republic 


AT THE END of the sixth century b.c., when 
the vigorous city-states of Greece were al¬ 
ready emerging from the archaic period of 
their civilization, the little Italian city-state 
of Rome was just beginning her career as an 
independent republic. Compared to the 
Greeks of that age, the Romans were little 
better than barbarians. A sturdy and 
strong-willed race they were, but with small 
aptitude for abstract speculation and with 
still less of the creative originality in the 
fields of literature and art that were the 
glory of ancient Greece. Three centuries 
later, when Greece had passed her golden 
age, the Romans appropriated. the Greek 
heritage and used it as the foundation for 
a great and lasting culture of their own; 
but their most original and characteristic 
achievements were of a different kind. These 
solid Latin farmers demonstrated over a 
period of centuries their possession of a legal 
and political genius such as the world has 
seldom seen. And these qualities, so sadly 
lacking among the more subtle and specula¬ 
tive Greeks, carried the little city-state on 
the Tiber from triumph to triumph until she 
had become the undisputed mistress of the 
Mediterranean world. Alone among the 
ancient city-states, Rome was able to evolve 
a legal and political system that could sur¬ 
vive the strain of territorial expansion and 
bridge the gap from city-state to empire. 

l THE EARLY ROMAN REPUBUC AND THE RRST 
PERIOD OP EXPANSION (TO 202 B.C) 

We have little historical knowledge of 


Italy prior to the foundation of the Roman 
Republic. For the earlier pe- 
riod've must depend chiefly on 
the evidence supplied by mod¬ 
em archaeology. The maj ority of the Italian 
people were evidently descended from Indo- 
European tribes who had drifted down from 
the North across the Alps in successive 
waves during the second millennium before 
Christ. Of these the most important for 
Roman history were the kindred Latin peo¬ 
ples who settled the fertile plain of Latium 
on the western coast south of the Tiber. 
They were already well established when the 
neighboring district of Tuscany to the north 
of the Tiber was conquered by the Etruscans 
some time prior to 800 b.c. The Etruscans 
were a seafaring people of mysterious but 
probably Eastern origin, more highly civi¬ 
lized than the Italians among whom they set¬ 
tled. With them came the first influence of 
the highly developed culture of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Their industrial and artistic 


products follow Greek models too closely to 
claim much originality, but they show a high 
degree of technical skill. In the seventh cen¬ 
tury they began to spread their territorial 
domination southward among the poorly 
organized tribes of Latium. Throughout 
most of the sixth century Etruscan kings 
ruled Rome and the neighboring Latin cities, 
contributing in no small degree to the devel¬ 
opment of Roman culture and institutions. 
Meanwhile, during the seventh and sixth 
centuries, Italy was brought into still closer 
contact with the civilization of the East as 
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Greek colonies were planted in Sicily and on 
the southern coast of the peninsula. 

The sixth century was drawing to a close 
when the Romans rose in rebellion against 
the Etruscan kings and estab- 
independent republic. 
The traditional date, 609 b.c., 
is probably fairly correct. The constitution 
of the new republic was essentially conserva¬ 
tive and aristocratic. The existing social 
distinction between the wealthy “patrician^' 
families and the ‘^plebeian” mass of the 
people was given legal sanction and formed 
the basis of a political caste system. Inter¬ 
marriage between the two classes was for¬ 
bidden, while all offices as well as member¬ 
ship in the Senate were reserved for the pa¬ 
tricians. The executive and legislative 
branches were carefully balanced so as to 
prevent radical action. Full executive au¬ 
thority, including command of the army 
and, in the early period, large judicial pow¬ 
ers, was shared by two consuls elected for a 
year at a time. These were advised by the 
Senate, a body of three hundred elder states¬ 
men appointed for life, at first by the consul, 
later by the censors. The constitutional 
powers of the Senate were rather vague, but 
their practical influence was always great. 
As the republic expanded in later centuries 
new offices were created to take over parts of 
the consuls' duties and it became the custom 
to appoint all who had held offices to the 
Senate. It thus became a body of experi¬ 
enced administrators whose advice the short¬ 
term magistrates could scarcely reject. The 
legislative power and final sovereignty, how¬ 
ever, rested not with the Senate but with the 
assembly of citizens, which also elected the 
magistrates. In the early period of the re¬ 
public this was a very conservative body, 
dominated by the patrician families. Its 
organization was based on that of the army 
which was divided into classes and ''centu¬ 
ries" according to wealth. As the assembly 
voted by centuries, whence its name of 
comitia centuriata, and a clear majority of 
the centuries were assigned to the wealthy 
class, the patrician control of legislation was 
secure. This institution remained virtu¬ 
ally unchanged imtil the end of the republic, 
though in time it lost its exclusive authority 


and had to share lawmaking power with an 
assembly of the plebs. 

The aristocratic constitution of the yoimg 
republic reflected the social and economic 
organization of the Roman peo¬ 
ple. The political caste system 
was based on wealth, mostly in 
the form of land, and on a very strong family 
organization. As with many primitive agri¬ 
cultural people, the family was a much larger 
and more significant unit than its modem 
counterpart, including as it did clients and 
slaves, and the head of the family had an 
unlimited authority. Every effort was made 
to perpetuate the family fortunes, and the 
recurrence of the same family names in po¬ 
litical office, generation after generation, 
attests the success of the patricians in keep¬ 
ing their family estates intact. Indeed, the 
economic developments of the first two cen¬ 
turies of the republic favored the growth of 
large patrician estates, though they were 
hard times for the poor. Rome had little 
commerce in this period and no more indus¬ 
try than was needed for the production of 
articles of daily use by small artisans. Agri¬ 
culture formed the basis of Roman wealth. 
But during the fifth and fourth centuries, the 
rich volcanic top soil of the Campagna was 
becoming exhausted as the result of over¬ 
cropping and the deforestation of the neigh¬ 
boring hills. By the fourth century, grain 
raising in the lowlands of Latium was becom¬ 
ing unprofitable and was being replaced by 
cattle and sheep grazing. In this less inten¬ 
sive use of the land the small farmer was at a 
distinct disadvantage. More and more, 
small farms were bought up to be incorpo¬ 
rated in large estates, while the discontented 
plebeians organized their political strength 
in the hope of securing relief from debt or 
allotments of public land from conquered 
territory. 

The struggle between the classes, which 


formed the underlying motif of Roman poli¬ 
tics for centuries, began early in 
the history of the republic. pi^bli^ 
Until much later times, it was a %wer 
very orderly struggle. With 
characteristic Roman tenacity and respect 
for law, the plebeians kept up a steady politi¬ 
cal pressure, and during the course of little 
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more than a century and a half they suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing about a gradual^ and 
bloodless democratic revolution. Early in 
the fifth century they gained the right to 
elect tribunes to protect their interests. 
Then the powers of these tribunes and of the 
plebeian assembly {comiiia tributa) which 
elected them were steadily increased until, 
by 339 B.C., the latter was recognized as a 
lawmaking body with full powers, subject 
only to the formal assent of the Senate, and 
even this check was removed before long. 
Meanwhile the plebeians had secured the 
right of intermarriage with the patricians 
and eligibility to nearly all state offices. 
They had also secured some economic relief 
in a modification of the laws regarding debt 
and through small allotments of public land. 
These had been dangerous years for Rome, 
during which she was forced to lead the 
Latin League in a series of defensive wars 
against warlike neighbors until the nearest 
and most threatening of these had been con¬ 
quered. It was to the indispensable part 
they played in the army during these wars 
that the plebeians owed much of their politi¬ 
cal success. When Rome entered on a period 
of more rapid expansion in the later part of 
the fourth century, the plebs had thus se¬ 
cured an active share in government and the 
power to control legislation when they chose 
to do so. With that for a long time they re¬ 
mained content. Under the pressure of war 
they were usually willing to leave the con¬ 
duct of government to experienced patrician 
magistrates. Moreover, the founding of 
Roman colonies in conquered territory 
served for a time to relieve their economic 
grievances and at the same time removed 
large numbers of the plebeians from active 
political life in the capital. 

The year 343 b.c., in which the Romans 
consented to go to the aid of Capua against 
the powerful Samnite tribes 
in^Saly*^ that were threatening her, 
marks the beginning of a new 
period in Roman history. From that time 
on she was drawn into one foreign war after 
another, each resulting in further territorial 
expansion* As a result of this first Samnite 
war Capua became a dependent ally of 
Rome. The cities of the Latin League were 


now becoming alarmed at the growing power 
of their Roman ally and tried to break away 
from her. But Rome would bear no defec¬ 
tion and the Latin War ended with the ab¬ 
sorption of the Latins into the growing 
Roman state as partial citizens. Rome had 
now become too powerful to live at peace 
with her neighbors. The motives that led to 
further expansion are obscure. There seems, 
indeed, to have been no settled policy, 
though the land hunger of the plebeians was 
probably a factor. The republic was drawn 
into a series of conflicts by immediate politi¬ 
cal events and, thanks to her solid military 
organization, emerged from each with new 
land and more dependent allies. The second 
and third Samnite wars filled most of the 
period from 326 to 290 b.c. As the struggle 
progressed, other Italian peoples allied them¬ 
selves with the Samnites, and shared their 
fate. When the wars were over Rome domi¬ 
nated all of Italy below the Lombard plain 
with the exception of the Greek cities at the 
southern tip of the peninsula. And these she 
conquered fifteen years later. 

With rare political wisdom, the Romans 
refrained from reducing the conquered Ital¬ 
ians to complete subjection, as 
was the habit of ancient con- Results of 
querors. She left the defeated 
cities and tribes an almost complete local 
autonomy, contenting herself with control of 
their military force and foreign policy. Sep¬ 
arate treaties with each welded the Italian 
peoples into a firm federation under Roman 
leadership. The terms of the treaties varied 
with varying conditions, thus making possi¬ 
ble more satisfactory relations than could 
have been established under any one con¬ 
sistent scheme. In addition, Roman and 
Latin colonies with full or partial Roman 
citizenship were founded at strategic points 
throughout Italy. This accomplished the 
dual purpose of accelerating the Romaniza- 
tion of the peninsula and of supplying the 
poorer Roman and Latin citizens with much- 
needed land. These colonies had also the 
important economic effect of turning the 
surplus Roman population back to the land 
instead of into industry or commerce. The 
Romans remained a nation of farmers and 
landowners. 
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Rome was soon to have need of her allies, 
and her wise treatment of them was to be 
amply justified by their loyalty 
during the long struggle with 
Carthage, which began scarcely 
more than a decade after the last wars in 
Italy. Hitherto Rome and Carthage, the 
only other strong state in the western Medi¬ 
terranean, had been friendly enough, for the 
former was a land power interested chiefly in 
agriculture, while the latter dominated the 
Western sea and drew her wealth from com¬ 
merce. There was no sufficient point of con¬ 
tact to arouse enmity. The Roman conquest 
of the commercial Greek cities in southern 
Italy altered this situation, since Carthage 
held more than half of Sicily and was thus a 
dangerously close neighbor. The first Punic 
War (so called from the Roman name for the 
Phoenician people of Carthage) began in 264 
when the Carthaginians threatened to oc¬ 
cupy Messana and close the narrow straits 
between Sicily and Italy. Most of the fight¬ 
ing occurred in Sicily, and the Romans soon 
realized that they could never succeed in an 
overseas war without a navy strong enough 
to meet the Carthaginian fleet and keep sea 
communications open. This was a new ven¬ 
ture for the Romans and proved immensely 
expensive in both money and men. During 
the next few years they lost two complete 


fleets, totaling more than five hundred ships, 
as the result of battle and shipwreck. The 
Roman treasury was exhausted and the peo¬ 
ple were already taxed to the limit of endur¬ 
ance, but Rome would not admit defeat. 
Private contributions raised the money for a 
new fleet. It won a decisive victory in 242 
and the Carthaginians, having lost control 
of the sea, retired from Sicily. Peace was 
declared in the following year. 

The war left Rome exhausted, but she was 
able to recoup her losses in part by exacting a 
large indemnity from Carthage 
and by levying an immense ^oman 

tribute of grain from the con- provinc® 
quered territory in Sicily. The 
conquest of Sicily marked the beginning of a 
new policy for Rome, the first step toward 
empire. A few friendly cities were treated as 
the Italians had been, but the greater part of 
the island was made into a Roman province 
with the obligation of paying a tithe of its 
produce to the Roman people and under the 
governorship of a military 'praetor sent out 
from Rome. A few years later Rome ac¬ 
quired still more territory by taking Sardinia 
from Carthage. 

The peace that followed the first Punic 
War was no more than a truce of exhaustion. 
The military party in Carthage, led by 
Hamilcar Barca, was determined on revenge 
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and the recovery of Sicily and Sardinia. 

Meanwhile, Hamilcar attempt- 
ed td compensate for feese 
losses by founding commercial 
colonies in Spain. After his death his bril¬ 
liant son, Hannibal, continued his work until 
he had an army in Spain which he felt was 
strong enough to invade Italy. The story of 
the second Punic War (218-202 b.c.) is one 
of the most dramatic in military history. 
Traveling at incredible speed, Hannibal 
marched through southern Gaul and strug¬ 
gled across the Alps into Italy before the 
Romans were well aware of their danger. 
The Carthaginian commander had no inten¬ 
tion of besieging the city of Rome, which was 
much too strongly fortified, but pinned his 
hopes to defeating the Roman army in open 
battle and thus providing the conquered 
Italians with an opportunity to rebel and 
assert their independence. Had this hap¬ 
pened, the power of Rome would have been 
permanently broken. So far as HannibaFs 
own part of this plan was concerned, his 
hopes were realized. In one battle after an¬ 
other he defeated the Romans, finally wiping 
out almost the entire Roman army at 
Cannae in 216. But Rome’s Italian allies 
failed to live up to his expectations. They 
remained stubbornly loyal to Rome. During 
the next few years the Roman army, under 
the canny leadership of Fabius Cunctator, 
adopted the exasperating policy of refusing 
open battle, so that Hannibal was forced to 
waste his strength in futile maneuvers. He 
could neither capture Rome nor crush the 
elusive Roman army, and though he could 
lay waste large sections of Italy the Roman 
state remained intact. In these years the 
tenacious courage of the Romans and their 
allies was tried to the utmost. The loss of 
men and of material wealth had been tre¬ 
mendous. Yet Rome was still capable of 
taking the offensive. In 204 an expedition¬ 
ary force under Scipio Africanus was sent to 
Africa and Hannibal was forced to return to 
defend Carthage. The war ended with his 
decisive defeat at Zama. By the terms of 
peace, Spain became a Roman province, while 
Carthage was forced to pay a huge indemnity, 
surrender her fleet, and accept Roman dictar 
tion of her foreign policy. There could no 


longer be any question of Rome’s complete 
domination of the western Mediterranean. 

2. EXPANSION AND CIVIL WAR, TO THE END OF 
THE REPUBLIC 

The devastating struggle with Carthage 
and the final victory, which made Rome the 
strongest power in the Mediter- 
ranean world, wrought great * 
changes both in the internal politics of the 
republic and in her relations with other 
states. The conflict between the democratic 
and aristocratic parties had been thrust into 
the background by the stress of war. The 
plebeians had already gained sufficient voice 
in government to satisfy their most pressing 
demands and, while the state was m danger, 
were willing to entrust the conduct of affairs 
to the more experienced senatorial class, 
which now included many of the richer 
plebeians who had gained admission to the 
Senate by way of public office. The Senate, 
indeed, had gained almost complete control 
of policy, especially in foreign affairs, for it 
was a continuous body and its members 
were more thoroughly conversant with the 
complicated problems of state than the 
yearly magistrates or the occasional popular 
assembly could be. As a result, the foreign 
policy of Rome in the years following the 
second Punic War naturally reflected the 
interests of the senatorial aristocracy. The 
senators were mostly great landowners, 
trained in public service. They would have 
little interest in gaining commercial advan¬ 
tages from Rome’s growing power, but would 
be keenly sensitive to anything that affected 
the prestige or honor of the state. More¬ 
over, as the most cultured group at Rome, 
many of them had been strongly influenced 
by the recent introduction of Greek litera¬ 
ture and art and had acquired a great ad¬ 
miration for Greece. 

It was this combination of pride in the 
power of Rome and interest in Greek culture 
that motivated the foreign pol¬ 
icy of the Senate in the opening .xpSni^ 
years of the second centuiy. 

Hitherto, Rome had preserved a strict neu¬ 
trality in the quarrels of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms which bad emerged from Alex- 
andi^’s empire, but she could no longer ig- 
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nore the responsibilities of power. When 
Philip V of Macedonia and Antiochus III of 
Syria threatened to upset the balance of 
power and destroy the independence of the 
Greek states, the Senate felt called upon to 
interfere. After defeating Philip in 197 and 
Antiochus in 191, Rome guaranteed the 
freedom of the Greek states and assumed a 
benevolent protectorate over them. There 
was as yet no imperialistic intention in 
Roman policy, but having entered Greek 
politics she was forced, step by step, into 
taking stronger measures. During the next 
few decades this tendency was strengthened 
by the rise of a narrowly Roman, anti- 
aristocratic party led by the censor, Cato, 
who disliked both the arrogance of the 
wealthy senators and their predilection for 
Greek culture. After a second Macedonian 
war (171-167 b.c.), Macedonia was cut into 
four republics and the Greek states were re¬ 
duced to the position of dependent allies; 
and, when even this failed to keep the peace, 
Rome took over Macedonia as a tribute¬ 
paying province (146 b.c.) and tightened her 
hold on the Greek allies so that they became 
completely dependent on her. Meanwhile, 
the narrow patriotism of Cato led Rome into 
an unprovoked assault on Carthage (149- 
146 B.C.). The ancient Phoenician city was 
destroyed and the Carthaginian territory 
became the Roman province of Africa. A 
few years later, 133 b.c., Rome acquired still 
another province, that of Asia, by the testa¬ 
ment of the dying king of Pergamum. Thus, 
through no foresighted policy but, as has 
been said of England, in an almost absent- 
minded fashion, the Roman Republic was 
acquiring an empire. 

The era of imperialistic expansion had 
inevitable repercussions on the social and 
economic life of the Roman peo- 

arid'^"'kii Wealth flowed to Rome 

from the plunder and tribute of 
the provinces, greatly increasing 
both public and private capital. Very little 
of this new capital, however, was invested in 
industry or commerce, so that there was less 
change in the character of Roman economy 
than might have been expected. Industrial 
production, it is true, was increasing in vol¬ 
ume with the growing demands of a wealthy 


class of consumers, but it was still limited 
largely to manufacture by small artisans of 
goods for daily use, with little or no surplus 
for export. The most significant change was 
the introduction of large quantities of slave 
labor as the result of conquest and plunder 
in the East. This naturally tended to drive 
free labor out of competition and had the 
undesirable effect of adding to the number of 
poverty stricken and discontented city plebe¬ 
ians. Commerce, too, was growing in vol¬ 
ume, but, save for army and state contracts 
let out to citizens, the greater part of this 
was left to the more commercially experi¬ 
enced Eastern peoples who had now been 
drawn into Romeos expanding orbit. The 
Roman senators were barred by law and cus¬ 
tom from engaging in trade, and the socially 
inferior but economically active class of 
equites or knights, who were the new capital¬ 
ists of Rome, found safer and more substan¬ 
tial profits from investment in contracts for 
public works or army supplies or for the ex¬ 
ploitation of state mines and forests than in 
competition with the skilled merchants of the 
East. The knights, too, enjoyed a privileged 
position in the provinces as bankers and, after 
124 B.C., as contractors for the collection of 
the provincial taxes. By the end of the sec¬ 
ond century many of them were very wealthy 
and were becoming a power in politics. 

The great majority of Roman capital was 
still invested, as of old, in land. The second 
Punic War had greatly acceler- . 
ated the growth of large estates. 

Whole sections of Italy had been deserted 
following their devastation by HannibaPs 
armies, and after the war these lands were 
taken over by the government as public land 
to be leased to anyone who could invest the 
necessary capital to restore them to use. 
Despite an earlier democratic law limiting 
the amount of public land that could be 
leased to any one person, wealthy families 
soon acquired large tracts of this devastated 
territory. Later, the capital obtained by 
senators and knights from the exploitation 
of the provinces and from public contracts 
went to swell still further the size of the 
great estates and to revolutionize agricul¬ 
tural methods. Scientific cultivation by 
slave labor of specialized money crops, such 
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The 'peasant shovm in this marble relief scents bowed by toil. As slave 
labor increased^ the lot of the free peasant did in fact become harder. 
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aa wine, olive oil, and wool, replaced the 
grain growing and subsistence farming of the 
free peasants in most parts of Italy. The 
latifundium or large estate was operated as a 
capitalist enterprise with the sole aim of 
making a profit for its absentee owner. It 
required considerable initial capital to plant 
a vineyard or olive orchard or stock a sheep 
ranch, and there was a long delay before 
vines and orchards began to bear fruit. The 
initial cost of a large number of slaves would 
also mount up. But, once well established, 
the latifundia paid a steady profit. Small 
farmers could not compete with these new 
methods and, as more and more were forced 
to give up their land, the social discontent of 
the earlier period rose again to a dangerous 
pitch. 

It was the hope of re-establishing the class 
of small land-owning citizens, who had been 
the military and political back- 
refomtt"" bone of the republic during the 
first period of expansion, that 
inspired the reforms proposed by Tiberius 
Gracchus. As one of the tribunes for the 
year 133, he proposed to the comitia tributa a 
law for the redistribution of all public lands 
held in excess of the legal limit for individ¬ 
uals. The popular assembly had the un¬ 
doubted right to enact such a law, but for a 
long time it had not exercised its full powers, 
since one or other of the tribunes could usu¬ 
ally be found to veto any law that the Senate 
disapproved. Gracchus, however, persuaded 
the assembly to recall the tribune who ve¬ 
toed his measure and to pass the law. The 
senators were scandalized by this revolution¬ 
ary procedure, and when Gracchus stood for 
election again the f oUo^ving year riots broke 
out in which Gracchus himself was killed. 
The redistribution of public land was con¬ 
tinued for some years after his death, then 
came to a standstill, until, ten years later, 
his unfinished task was taken up by his 
younger brother. Gains Gracchus. The re¬ 
form program of the younger Gracchus was 
much more far-reaching, and given time he 
might have accomplished a great deal of 
good. Like his brother, however, he was 
defeated and killed while his reforms were 
still in their initial stage. A further redistri- 
butioiL:o£ land proved to be no more than a 


temporary palliative for the social ills of the 
plebeian class, while of his other reforms only 
the establishment of a dole of grain for the 
populace of the capital and the system of let¬ 
ting out contracts to knights for the collec¬ 
tion of the provincial taxes were of lasting im¬ 
portance, and they of very doubtful benefit 
to the state. 

The Gracchan dream of restoring demo¬ 
cratic government by a free and vigorous 
citizenry was impossible of ful¬ 
fillment at this late date. The 
Roman plebeians, living on the 
dole and including among their number a 
growing proportion of freed slaves of foreign 
extraction, were not the citizens who had 
made Rome great. Yet the Gracchi had 
shown them their political power and under 
any leader who could catch their fancy by 
bribes or promises they might yet be a dis¬ 
turbing factor in polities. A new spirit of 
violence filled the political conflicts of the 
rest of the century and spread eventually to 
the Italian allies. These, despite their loy¬ 
alty in time of desperate danger, had never 
been admitted as a body to Roman citizen¬ 
ship. In 91 B.C., they rebelled and were 
pacified only after three years of destructive 
warfare, called the Social War, by the long- 
desired gift of citizenship. Under other cir¬ 
cumstances this act might have furnished the 
republic with a broader and more stable 
political base, but the new citizens, like the 
old, were not allowed to vote unless present 
in person in Rome and were antagonized by 
being grouped in only eight of the thirty-five 
wards of the comitia tributa. They merely 
added to the number of discontented citizens 
who might follow a demagogue. 

To this unstable political situation, the 
army added a new element of danger. Dur¬ 
ing an otherwise unimportant 
war against the Numidian king, 

Jugurtha, the army had been 
reorganized by Marius, the democratic con¬ 
sul for 107 B.c. Instead of drafting the 
property-owning citizens as was the ancient 
custom, he recruited a volunteer army com¬ 
posed mostly of landless men, who served as 
professional soldiers for pay and promises of 
land. The new army represent^ the irre¬ 
sponsible and discontented elem^ts in 
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Roman society and might prove a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of an unscrupulous gen¬ 
eral. This was demonstrated in 88 b.c., 
when Sulla, the aristocratic general who had 
commanded in the Social War, marched on 
Rome and drove out Marius and the demo¬ 
cratic leaders. It was an armed coup d^UaL 
Sulla then left to carry on a war with the 
Eastern king, Mithridates of Pontus, wliile 
Marius returned with an army, seized the 
capital and massacred hundreds of his sena¬ 
torial enemies. During the next few years 
the violence of party strife grew into civil 
war, accompanied by wholesale proscription 
and massacre of the defeated parties. Sulla 
returned in 84 b.c. and, after heavy fighting, 
once more occupied Rome and proscribed 
thousands of knights and senators of the 
democratic party. It has been reckoned that 
during the decade of the Social War and the 
early civil wars at least half a million Ro¬ 
mans and Italians perished. 

The evident disintegration of republican 
government in the first century b.c. was 
closely connected with economic 
and social developments in 
Italy, but m a more funda¬ 
mental way it was the result of Romeos ex¬ 
pansion and of the exploitation of the con¬ 
quered provinces. Irresponsible senatorial 
governors and the knights who held con¬ 
tracts for the collection of provincial taxes 
co-operated to fleece the helpless provincials. 
Both the aristocratic senatorial party and 
the democratic party led by the knights 
were rapidly adopting a policy of barefaced 
imperialism, motivated by no more altruistic 
aim than to rob the conquered peoples of the 
East. In 63 b.c., Pompey, having at last 
crushed Mithridates, opened up new fields 
for plunder by adding the rich provinces of 
Bith 3 rnia, Cilicia and Syria to Romeos grow¬ 
ing empire. Rome had now become a para¬ 
sitical state, draining the provinces of their 
wealth with disastrous results for herself as 
well as for the unfortunate provincials. The 
great fortunes made by conquering generals, 
senatorial governors and tax-collecting 
knights went to increase the size and number 
of large estates in Italy. And this in turn 
swelled the number of small farmers who, 
having lost their land, were forced to jdn the 


degraded city populace that lived on the dole 
from the provincial revenues. The final re¬ 
sult of imperialism seemed to be the ruin of 
the provinces and the demoralization of the 
Roman citizens of every class. The republi¬ 
can government of a small city-state was 
evidently proving inadequate for the admin¬ 
istration of an empire. The only solution 
seemed to be the dictatorship of some man 
strong enough to suppress party strife by 
force and to restore honest and efficient gov¬ 
ernment. And the necessary force could be 
provided by the great professional armies 
which had been created to carry out the 
policy of imperialism. 

Half a century of civil wars betw^een rival 
leaders elapsed, however, before a perma¬ 
nent dictatorship was estab¬ 
lished. For a time, Julius Julius Caeiar 
Caesar seemed destined to ac¬ 
complish this result. He was the most able 
politician of his generation and won a great 
reputation and the loyalty of his army in a 
long series of wars which ended with the con¬ 
quest of Gaul and the invasion of Britain. 
Returning in 49 b.c., he entered on a civil 
war with his old ally, Pompey, who had ruled 
Rome in his absence. The defeat of Pompey 
left him master of the state. Caesar's power 
was that of an armed dictator, though he 
exercised his authority through the old re¬ 
publican offices and institutions. He insti¬ 
tuted a number of admirable reforms and, 
given time, might have reconstructed the 
state on a permanent basis and have won the 
loyalty of the Roman people. But Caesar 
was ambitious. The belief that he intended 
to establish himself as a deified king of the 
Hellenistic type aroused intense opposition 
among the old senatorial aristocracy, and on 
the famous Ides of March, 44 b.c., he was 
assassinated. 

The murder of Caesar did not restore free 
republican government. His place was 
taken at once by a triumvirate, 
composed of Marc Antony, ^OdJavion 
Lepidus, and Caesar's grand¬ 
nephew and heir, Octavian. A proscription 
of the enemies of the triumvirate and a civil 
war with the senatorial party led by Brutus 
and Cassius followed. The triumvirs were 
victorious, but the selfish bond that held 
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them together could not withstand the strain 
imposed by the necessity of sharing pi^jyer. 
While Octavian earned the confidence of the 
Romans by just government in Italy, An¬ 
tony followed his own designs in the East, 
where he married Cleopatra, the Queen of 
Egypt. Charging him with a treasonous 
plan to carve out for himself a kingdom 
among the Eastern provinces, Octavian 
marched eastward, defeated Antony in 31 
B.C., and annexed Egypt. Octavian was 
now master of the state as his great-uncle 
had been before him. But his dictatorship 
was a permanent one. Though he asserted 
his intention of restoring the republic and 
though he maintained the Senate, the con¬ 
suls, and the old machinery of government, 
he kept control of the government in his own 
hands during a long liifetime and passed on 
his power to the emperors who succeeded 
him. In 27 b.c. the Senate conferred upon 
him the name of Augustus, and it was under 
that name that he proceeded to reorganize 
the Roman Empire and establish the great 
period of Augustan peace. 

3. ROMAN CULTURE IN THE REPUBLICAN AND 
AUGUSTAN AGE 

Of the early literature, art, and philosophy 
of Rome, almost nothing remains, and his¬ 
torians entertain a probably 
Greek^coi^ra well-founded suspicion that very 
little existed. The interests of 
the sturdy farmers, soldiers, and statesmen 
of the early republic did not run naturally in 
those directions, while their remarkable lack 
of commercial contact with the outside 
world kept them for a long time free from the 
influence of more advanced civilizations. 
The conquest of the Greek cities of southern 
Italy and Sicily brought the Romans into 
direct contact with Greek culture, but it was 
not until toward the end of the third century 
that they seem to have become fully aware 
of its charm. Having become aware of it, 
however, the educated class in Rome set 
about absorbing Greek literature and 
thought writh all the enthusiasm of the recent 
convert. During the second century, as the 
eastward trend of foreign policy brought the 
republic into ever closer relations with the 
Greek world, Greek became a necessary part 


of a Roman gentleman^s education and, by 
the following century, had become a second 
mother tongue to the Roman literati. Greek 
slaves and freedmen swarmed in Rome, 
bringing the artistic techniques of the Hel¬ 
lenistic East or, in many instances, serving 
as tutors to the sons of wealthy families. 
The beginnings of Roman literature and 
philosophy date from the beginning of the 
Greek influence and, throughout, they re¬ 
tained the character imprinted upon them 
by Greek forms and Greek thought. But. as 
they developed, they became adaptations 
rather than imitations of the Greek models. 
Roman culture was built upon a Greek 
foundation, but the structure was Roman, 
and it had the lasting quality peculiar to 
Roman buildings. It still stands today as 
one of the great monuments of human civili¬ 
zation, preserving for us not only much 
Greek thought that would otherwise have 
been lost, but also much that was the original 
expression of Roman genius. 

The drama dominated the early period of 
Latin literature. Plays adapted from the 
Hellenistic New Comedy or the 
older Greek tragedies brought 
entertainment and intellectual stimulus to a 
public not yet fully accustomed to reading in 
any extensive fashion. The pioneer in this 
field was a Greek freedman from Tarentum, 
Livius Andronicus (c. 284-204 b.c.), but be¬ 
fore long native Italian playwrights ap¬ 
peared. The first of whose quality we can 
judge from plays that have survived intact 
was Plautus (c. 254-184 b.c.), who wrote 
boisterous, rollicking comedies based on 
Greek plots. These seem intended for popu¬ 
lar consumption and must have received a 
hearty response from the groundlings. In the 
next generation, the more subtle shadings of 
Greek comedy were presented in an infinitely 
more refined, literary Latin by Terence (c. 
195-159 B.C.), a member of the aristocratic 
circle of the younger Scipio, thou^ bom a 
slave in Africa. At the same time Ennius 
(239-169 B.c.) reproduced in Latin the best 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, with 
variations that brought them into harmony 
with the characteristic Roman conceptions 
of morality. Drama continued to be the 
most prolific form of Latin literature through 
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ROMAN TERRA COTTA: PORTRAIT BUST BUST OP AN OLDER MAN, 

OP A ROMAN PIRST CENTURY B.C., ROME 


SCULPTURE OF THE LATE REPUBLIC SHOWING 
HELLENISTIC INFLUENCE 

Roman portrait sculpture of the late repubHean period was strongly infiueneed 
by the individuaUstie realism which was ehararteristie of ffeUenistie art. 
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most of the second century. As the educated 
Romans developed more consistent re^^^g 
habits, however, it declined, its place being 
taken by other types of poetry and prose. 

The early imitations of Greek poetry 
were rendered somewhat awkward by the 
intractability of the Latin 
tongue. Long practice under 
Greek guidance was needed before it ac¬ 
quired the flexibility that would enable the 
Roman poets to rival their Greek models. 
By the middle of the first century it had 
reached that stage, and the Roman writers 
had by then so thoroughly absorbed the 
spirit and forms of Greek literature that they 
were able to work freely, without the cramp¬ 
ing effect of too close imitation. The lyric 
poetry of Catullus (87-54 b.c.) has all the 
spontaneity and ease of a native literature 



MARCUS TUUJUS CICERO 

106-43 B.c. 

The most famous orator and man of letters 
of the Roman Republic is portrayed here 
clad in the senatorial toga and with an 
expression of frowning concentratioUj as 
though he were weighing an opponent's 
argument and framing a crushing re^ 
huUaL 


despite his use of Greek forms. Latin poetry 
continued to flourish through the civfl wars 
of the dying republic, but the restoration of 
peace by Augustus ushered in an age of un¬ 
precedented achievement, the golden age of 
Latin literature. In that generation Virgil 
(70-19 B.c.) wrote the national epic of the 
Roman people, the Aeneidy and expressed 
the characteristic Roman love of the land in 
his Eclogues and Georgies. Horace (65-8 
B.C.), too, was thoroughly Roman in spirit, 
adapting the austere rhythms of Latin 
speech to a wide variety of lyric forms with 
the easy grace of a master. One need only 
mention in addition Tibullus, Propertius, 
and Ovid to show why the age of Augustus 
occupies such a prominent place in the his¬ 
tory of the world^s literature. 

Latin prose, like Latin poetry, was 



JULIUS CAESAR 

c. 102-44 B.C. 

This bust of Julius Caesar gives a strike 
ing impression of the firm will and wellr 
balanced intelligence of Rome*s great 
soldier-stalesman. It is also an excdlent 
example of the realistic sculpture bor¬ 
rowed by the Romans from the HeUemsHe 
worn 
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strongly influenced by Greek models, but to 
an even greater degree it re¬ 
tained an essentially Roman 
character. The best of Latin prose was pro¬ 
duced by men who played a leading r61e in 
the political life of the republic. From Cato 
the Censor to Cicero and Caesar, nearly 
every outstanding statesman wrote excellent 
memoirs, treatises, and orations. The de¬ 
mands of public life made oratory one of the 
principal studies of Roman youth and it be¬ 
came one of the most characteristic forms of 
Latin prose. In this field Cicero (10()-43 
B.c.) excelled, though he utilized his un¬ 
rivaled command of prose style to equal 
effect in numerous philosophical treati.sas 
and in letters that have ever since remained 
a model for familiar correspondence. The 
keen interest of educated Romans in politics 
and the state also found expression in the 
writing of Roman history, of which the great 
work of Livy (59 B.C.-17 a.d.) remains the 
most perfect example. 

The religion of Rome was native to the 
country, but like other aspects of Roman 
culture it was transformed by 
Greek influence, while Roman 
philosophy was in origin an im¬ 
portation from Greece. The early Roman 
religion consisted of a formalized worship of 
numina or spirits who pervaded the house¬ 
hold, the fields, and the woods. Later, as 
the state developed, the conception of house¬ 
hold gods was adapted to the needs of the 


state and a ritualistic state religion evolved 
as a significant factor in practical politics. 
It was only after the Greek cultural invasion, 
however, that the impersonal numina or gods 
acquired an anthropomorphic character and 
a mjdhology. By the simple expedient of 
identifying the native gods with their Olym¬ 
pian prototypes, the Romans took over the 
literary heritage of Greek mythology. As a 
result of this process, Latin literature was 
greatly enriched, but the Roman religion 
lost its indigenous character and much of its 
hold on the faith of the educated classes. 
By the age of Augustus it had degenerated 
into a literary convention, a “poets’ reli¬ 
gion,” while the religious emotions of the 
mass of the people were being fed by 
Hellenistic cults imported from the East. 
Robbed of an intellectually respectable reli¬ 
gion, the educated Romans turned to Greek 
philosophy for comfort and guidance. The 
metaphysical speculation of the Greek phi¬ 
losophers had no very great influence, for it 
was alien to Roman habits of thought, but 
in the more practical side of the Stoic and 
Epicurean systems there was an ethical 
teaching that could be adapted to fit Roman 
moral standards. These philosophies exerted 
the strongest influence on Roman thought. 
The Stoic conception of the virtuous sage, in 
particular, provided “a philosophical sanc¬ 
tion for the old Roman virtues of gramias 
and pietas” and rationalized the traditional 
morality of the ruling class. 





A generation before the birth of Christ, 
there occurred an event which gives a double 
significance to our conception of that period 
as the beginning of a new chronological era. 
The founding of the Roman Empire by 
Augustus was the decisive step in the crea¬ 
tion of a world-state in which were gathered 
together under one ruler and under the pro¬ 
tection of the Pax Romana the civilized peo¬ 
ples of all those lands that border on the 
Mediterranean. During the first five cen¬ 
turies of our era, the Roman Empire sup¬ 
plied the framework of civilization. Within 
that framework the various ancient cultures 
interacted upon one another and became 
more cosmopolitan, while to the evolution of 
western civilization were added two new in¬ 
gredients of lasting importance — the Chris¬ 
tian religion, and the conception of a univer¬ 
sal, international world-state with laws that 
were the common possession of all civilized 
peoples. The Mediterranean races enjoyed 
two centuries of unprecedented prosperity 


within the protecting frontiers of the empire, 
but these were followed by three long cen¬ 
turies of economic and cultural decline. 
When the empire finally collapsed in the 
West, ancient civilization in that area al¬ 
most disappeared with it. The whole west¬ 
ern half of the empire was overrun by vigor¬ 
ous Germanic tribes from the northern for¬ 
ests beyond the Rhine and the Danube. 
These barbarian conquerors trampled Ro¬ 
man civilization underfoot, but they could 
not entirely destroy it. Despite internal 
decay and external violence, a remnant re¬ 
mained. As had happened so often before 
in the history of civilization, the conquerors 
were themselves conquered by a superior cul¬ 
ture which they would in time absorb to the 
limit of their capacity and adapt to their 
own character and. needs. The history of 
the following centuries is the history of the 
reconstruction of western civilization from 
Roman and Germanic materials, shaped by 
the dominating influence of Christianity. 




THE FORUM OF TRAJAN 

The famous Farum was constructed by the order of Trajan early in the second century. The 
column^ topped by a statue of the Emperor^ is covered with reliefs showing his triumphs. 



THE COLOSSEUM^ ROME 

The Ceilosseumf buiU toward the end of the first eeniwryy furnished 
a magnifusent setting for putUe games and gladiatorial exhibitions. 
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The Roman World in 
the First Two Ccntuncs 


FOR TWO GLORIOUS CENTURIES, from 31 B.C. 
to A.D. 180, the civilized world enjoyed peace 
and prosperity such as it had never known, 
nor was to know again, within the sheltering 
frontiers of the Roman Empire. It was not 
a large world, but it comprised all the lands 
that had as yet attained any degree of civili¬ 
zation, save for those distant countries in the 
Far East which were little more than names 
to the Roman citizen, known to him only 
through the luxuries imported from India by 
Alexandrian merchants. Various types of 
culture were included within this great em¬ 
pire, oriental, Greek, and Latin, their roots 
striking deep into the past. Now, with no 
political barriers to keep them apart, and 
with easy intercourse guaranteed by the pro¬ 
tection of the Roman government, they met 
and, though each retained in part its own 
identity, they gradually fused to form a new 
composite, which, for lack of a better name, 
we may call Roman civilization. Neither 
the Roman peace nor Roman civilization 
was destined to last. When the former was 
broken, the latter declined. But what was 
left of Roman culture was to form part of the 
legacy of the past to the people of medieval 
Europe. Hence, some knowledge of the 
Roman world and the civilization it embod* 
ied is essential to an imderstanding of the 
periods that followed. 


1. THE ROMAN WORLD 

The Roman world, though composed of 
the margins of three continents, Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, was a geo¬ 
graphical unit.^ Save for the TheMedi- 
island outpost of Britain, the 
I)rovinces of the empire were 
grouped about the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the boundaries of the empire corresponded 
roughly to the limits of the Mediterranean 
Basin. This great sea, the cradle of ancient 
civilization, gave to the lands about its 
shores a uniform, moderate climate. It 
served, too, as the highway of the Roman 
world, and from its ports the magnificent 
Roman roads ran straight to the farthest 
frontiers, knitting the whole empire to¬ 
gether. Placed in the midst of the lands, as 
its name indicates, the Mediterranean was 
the focal center of the ancient world. Fac¬ 
ing it, the peoples of southern Europe turned 
their backs upon the German forests that 
stretched north from the Rliine and the 
Danube; the Egyptians, Berbers, and Car¬ 
thaginians of North Africa, too, turned 
naturally toward it, for behind them lay the 
great arid expanses of the Sahara; and on the 
eastern shores of the sea, the thronging popu¬ 
lation of western Asia were cut off by high 
mountain barriers from the farther East. 

^ See map, pai^e 95. 
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Cultural 

divisions 


Despite its geographical unity, however, 
there was in the Roman world a wide diver¬ 
sity of cultural tradition. In 
the centuries of the Roman 
peace, these various civiliza¬ 
tions tended to blend, each contributing to 
the composite whole something uniquely its 
own; yet they were too firmly rooted in the 
past entirely to lose their own peculiar char¬ 
acteristics. Throughout the period of the 
empire, the Roman world remained divided 
culturally into two great sections, East and 
West. The eastern half derived its culture 
from Greek and oriental sources; the western 
half was heir to a more recent Latin civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The East boasted the most ancient civili¬ 
zations of the Roman world. In Egypt, 
civilization had flourished for 
dllnrltLs thousands of years along the 
fertile banks of the Nile. There, 
one empire after another had arisen, devel¬ 
oped its own characteristic culture, and had 
then declined to make way for a new empire 
or a new dynasty. Farther to the east, in the 
rich Mesopotamian valley between the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, the great Hammurabi 
had ruled a highly civilized empire from 
Babylon two thousand years before Christ. 
Later, the Assyrians of Nineveh (750-606 
B.C.), the Chaldeans of Babylon (606-539 
B.C.), and the Persians (539-330 b.c.) had 
ruled great empires in that part of Asia later 
to be conquered as Roman provinces. And 
in Syria, the Hebrew people, through periods 
of triumph and despair, evolved a code of 
morals and a lofty monotheistic religion that 
were to form a priceless portion of the legacy 
of the East to the Roman world. It was in 
the realm of religion, indeed, that the ori¬ 
ental peoples made their most significant 
contribution, for the Christianity which 
sprang from ancient Judaism was by no 
means the only religion to spread westward, 
gaining thousands of converts in other sec¬ 
tions of the empire. During the first two 
centuries, in fact, it seemed much less im¬ 
portant than any one of half a dozen oriental 
cults, though it was the religion that even¬ 
tually won its way to universal triumph. 

But these various cultural traditions, 
which we group together loosely as oriental, 


Greek culture 


formed only a part of the characteristic civ¬ 
ilization of the eastern half of 
the Roman world. Equally 
important, if not more so, was the splendid 
heritage of ancient Greece. During the 
fourth and fifth centuries before Christ, 
while Rome was still a primitive little Italian 
republic, Athens and the other vigorous 
Greek city-states had developed art, litera¬ 
ture, philosophy, and science to a degree 
hitherto unequaled in the liistory of man¬ 
kind. The epics of Homer, the dramas of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the 
sculpture of Phidias and Praxiteles, the 
philosophy of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
formed a rich treasuiy from which the later 
East and West alike drew freely for the in¬ 
spiration of their own intellectual achieve¬ 
ments. The legacy of the Roman to the 
modem world was in no small part the legacy 
of Greece. 

Long before the foundation of the Roman 
Empire, however, both the ancient oriental 
civilizations and the more re¬ 
cent culture of the Greek city- ctTturo 

states had lost their original 
form. What the Romans found when they 
incorporated the eastern provinces into their 
growing state was a composite, cosmopolitan 
culture, Greek in language and with Greek 
traditions predominating, but with a very 
different spirit from that of the great days of 
Greece. The Macedonian conquest had 
destroyed the political independence of the 
Greek city-states, and with the loss of free¬ 
dom they had lost also much of their cultural 
integrity and creative vigor. Then, through 
the medium of Alexander's conquests and the 
kingdoms that grew out of them, a veneer of 
Greek culture had been spread over the en¬ 
tire eastern half of the Mediterranean world. 
Greek language, literature, and thought be¬ 
came the common heritage of all the eastern 
peoples. But in transmitting that heritage, 
they added to it ideas and ways of thinking 
that were not characteristically Greek and 
that greatly altered its character. This new 
culture was not only more cosmopolitan but 
also more individualistic, and it lacked the 
classic discipline and restraint of the true 
Greek culture. Historians have agreed to 
call this later civilization, which formed the 
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cultural basis of one half of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, Hellenistic. 

The western half of the empire took its 
language and its cultural tone from Roman 
Italy. The Celtic peoples of 
atm cu tore Spain, and Britain were 

as far behind the Romans in the develoi>- 
ment of their civilization as tlie Romans had 
been behind the Greeks. As the expansion 
of the conquering republic brought them 
under the political domination of Rome, 
they were also brought under the overpower¬ 
ing influence of Latin literature and Roman 
civilization. The spread of these was greatly 
facilitated, too, by colonization from Italy 
and by the commercial intercourse and the 
economic prosperity that followed the foun¬ 
dation of the empire. Even the Phoenician 
peoples of North Africa, who had an ancient 
civilization of their own, adopted the Latin 
tongue. By the second century of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the whole western half of the em¬ 
pire had become thoroughly Latinized. The 
diffusion of Latin culture, however, was ac¬ 
companied by a decline in the (juality of 
Latin literature. Though a high standard of 
education was maintained for many genera¬ 
tions, none of the later Latin writers can be 
compared with the masters of the Augustan 
age. 

The civilization of the Roman Empire was 
thus something different from the culture of 
the Roman Republic. The lat- 
Civiiization been the product of the 

Roman people and their Italian 
allies, stimulated and guided by 
the literature and thought of ancient Greece 
and its Hellenistic descendants. The former 
was a composite product of all the peoples of 
the Mediterranean world after they had been 
brought into a single political and economic 
unit by the organization of the empire. The 
eastern half remained largely Greek in lan¬ 
guage and tradition, while the western half 
was predominantly Latin, but constant in¬ 
tercourse between the two tended to dimin¬ 
ish the distinctions between them and to 


bring about the gro^vth of a still more cos¬ 
mopolitan civilization. This was particu¬ 
larly true in the spheres of art and architec¬ 
ture, where no language barrier stood in the 
way of dissemination and fusion. Hellenistic 


sculpture and painting were brought to 
Rome and the West in the last years of the 
republic and continued on through the em¬ 
pire in a gradually changing but unbroken 
tradition. The most typical artistic product 
of the empire, however, was its architecture. 
'J hough influenced by earlier Greek and 
Hellenistic forms, it developed along lines 
dictated by the needs of the imi)erial govern¬ 
ment and the character of the imperial aris¬ 
tocracy. During the period of imperial 
prosperity, great public Imildings and monu¬ 
ments and almost equally elaborate private 
dwellings were constructed in Rome and in 
all the chief provincial cities with an impos¬ 
ing solidity and durability that reflect the 
very essence of the Roman Emi)ii’e. 

2. ORGANIZATION OF THE EMPIRE 

The greater part of the lands included in 
the Roman Empire had been conquered by 
the Roman Republic. But, pnneipot. 
though the republican govern¬ 
ment succeeded in conquering the Mediter¬ 
ranean world, it proved unable to rule it. 
The attempt to bring a gi'eat empire within 
the goverimiental scope of a city-state repub¬ 
lic resulted in civil war and anarchy, in the 
economically ruinous exploitation of the 
provinces and the corruption of the Roman 
people. The new wine could not safely be 
contained in the old bottles. W hen, there¬ 
fore, Augustus seized control of the empire 
in 31 B.c. with an authority backed by a vic¬ 
torious army, the majority of the people, 
Roman and provincial alike, were prepared 
to accept him as the savior of the state. And 
Augustus made it as easy as possible for the 
Romans to accept his authority. He avoided 
all unnecessary offense to their republican 
sentiments. Claiming for himself only the 
military title of Iniperator 'land the rather 
meaningless civil title of PrincepSy or first 
citizen, he exercised his authority through 
the old offices and institutions of the repub¬ 
lic. But, though the Senate still met and 
passed resolutions, and the popular assembly 
still elected officers, there is no doubt that 
the will of Augustus controlled every deci¬ 
sion. He was commander of the army and 
navy; he exercised proconsular authority in 
the provinces; he had absolute control of 
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finance; in short, by virtue of a long list of 
special powers formally or tacitly delegated 
to him, he was the actual ruler of the state. 

During a long lifetime, Augustus made 
very intelligent use of his practical control of 
, government to reorganize the 
administration of the empire 
and to create an efficient gov¬ 
ernmental system. His reign marked the 
essential steps from republic to empire. 
What remained for his successors was to 
transform his practical absolutism into an 
openly constitutional absolutism and to 
complete the evolution of Rome from a city- 
state to a world-state with universal citizen¬ 
ship and political unity. It was a very grad¬ 
ual evolution and was scarcely completed 
before the empire began to decline. 

The first step in strengthening the emper- 
or^s position was to crush the old senatorial 
families and to nullify the au- 
e sena e ^/hority of the senate. The chief 

danger from these representatives of the old 
republic lay in the fact that there was no 
established rule of imperial succession. On 
the death of an emperor the senate became 
the governing body of the state and had, 
theoretically, the right to choose his succes¬ 
sor. Any member of the old senatorial aris¬ 
tocracy might aspire to the imperial purple. 
This danger bred suspicion in the minds of 
the early emperors and led to a cruel and 
oppressive tyranny. During the period to 
the death of Nero (a.d. 14-68) when the 
descendants of Augustus still ruled, most of 
the old senatorial families were destroyed 
and the senate was recruited from new men, 
chosen by the emperors from their own ad¬ 
ministrative officials and often from the 
provinces. Under the wiser and more secure 
rule of the Flavian and Antonine families, 
from the succession of Vespasian (a.d. 69) to 
the death of Marcus Aurelius (180), the sen¬ 
ate came to represent the whole empne 
rather than the exclusive Roman aristocracy, 
and was completely under the emperor's 
control. Its powers were limited to advising 
the emperor. The question of succession 
was settled by the practice of adoption. The 
emperor himself chose the ablest man at his 
disposal as his adopted son and heir to the 
throne. 


The second step in establishing the impe¬ 
rial authority over a united empire was taken 
by the development of an effi- 
dent, centraliased administra- 
tive system under the emperor's 
immediate control. The irresponsible pro¬ 
vincial governors of the republican regime 
were replaced by officers appointed by the 
emperor and directly responsible to him. 
Even the worst emperors of the first two 
centuries gave good government to the 
provinces. Two centuries of unbroken peace 
and security amply justified the imperial 
system in the minds of the provincials and 
secured their unquestioning loyalty. 

The powers of these imperial officials 
stopped short of local government. In this 
sphere, which most closely af¬ 
fected the lives of the people, Municipal 

government 

the emperors wisely aUowed al¬ 
most complete freedom. ‘^The greatest 
glory of the imperial administration for 
nearly two centuries was the skillful and 
politic tolerance with which it reconciled a 
central despotism with a remarkable range 
of local liberty." For administrative pur¬ 
poses, Italy and the provinces were divided 
into civitates or municipalities. In the east¬ 
ern part of the empire, these represented 
survivals of the ancient city-states, with 
their traditions of self-government and civic 
patriotism. In the newer barbarian West, 
tribes or cantons were organized into munici¬ 
palities with a city as the capital. The citi¬ 
zens (not as a rule including the poorest 
classes) elected their own officers and their 
own curia or council, chosen from a local 
aristocracy of wealth corresponding to the 
senatorial class at Rome. In each municipal¬ 
ity the old republican government of Rome 
was reflected in miniature, ^th variations 
depending on the race and traditions of the 
individual city. 

This free local citizenship did much to 
keep the provincials contented. But the 
empire could never become a 
truly united world-state so long ^***”r^^ 
as the invidious distinction be- citizJnlwp 
tween Roman citizens and all 
others remained in force. The emperors 
realized the advantages to be gained from 
universal citizenship. It would level all 




AUGUSTUS CUAUDIUS 


This statue^ noio in the Vatican, shotvs A ugustus in Posing as Jvpiter with the oak leaf crmrn, Claudius 

the military garb of the emperor, and suggests a vigormis seems well on his way to personal deificxition. 

and commaruUng personality. 



VESPASIAN DOMITIAN 

Like Augustus, Vespasian was a military emperor, of The younger son of Vespasian, Domitian was the 

commanding personality if not such aitradwe appearance, first emperor to he deified ai Rome during his lifetime* 
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FORAGING FOR FOOD 


The Roman army expected to live off the land^ especially when in enemy country. 



ATTACKING THE WALLS OF A TOWN 
The defenders are evidently northern barbarians. 


THE IMPERIAL ROMAN ARMY IN ACTION 

(Scenes in relief from the Cohmn of Trajan) 
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classes under their authority, broaden the 
foundations of their power, add to the loy¬ 
alty of the provincials, and weld all parts 'of 
the state closer together. Hence, despite the 
jealousy of the Italians, they gradually ex¬ 
tended citizenship to the most influential 
classes in the provinces, until by the Con- 
stitutio Antoniana of 212 all freeborn citizens 
of the municipalities throughout the empire 
were made Roman citizens. 

The army played an important part in the 
dissemination of Roman citizenship. The 

The arm legions, which formed the bulk 

• ormy standing army, were re¬ 

cruited by voluntary enlistment from the 
body of Roman citizens. When these proved 
insufficient, provincials were admitted and 
by virtue of their military service received 
citizenship. The number thus honored was 
greatly increased by the military reforms of 
Vespasian, who barred Italians from service 
in the legions. The aristocratic youth of 
Italy might still serve in the praetorian co¬ 
horts, the picked imperial bodyguard, and 
after training there might be transferred as 
officers to the legions or auxiliary troops. 
But the rank and file of the legionaries 
were now mostly citizens of the provincial 
municipalities, who were granted Roman 
citizenship. The army, some 400,000 strong, 
was usually stationed at strategic points 
along the frontiers, where there was most to 
fear from invasion. The term of service was 
from twenty to twenty-five years, after 
which the retired soldier was often granted 
land near his old camp. Many of the le¬ 
gions^ camps became permanent centers of 
Roman influence and formed the nucleus of 
new provincial towns. Some of these towns, 
formed aroimd the castra or camp of the 
legions, still exist, as is shown by the English 
names, Chester, Lancaster, Manchester, etc. 

We have seen how the imperial adminis¬ 
tration and the spread of Roman citizenship 


Emparor 

worihip 

initiative. 


tended to solidify the empire, 
while the free municipal govern¬ 
ment gave an outlet to local 
More than this was needed, how¬ 


ever, to complete the evolution of the empire 


into a strongly coherent world-state. Im¬ 


perial patriotism haa to replace, or be super¬ 


imposed upon, local civic patriotism. This 


result was accomplished in part through the 
institution of emperor worship. In the 
ancient world every city-state had had its 
own peculiar religion, closely bound up with 
the state. Men were accustomed to worship 
gods or heroes who were the traditional 
founders or protectors of the state. In 
Rome itself religion and patriotism were in¬ 
separable. In the earlier eastern empires, 
too, the emperor was himself worshiped as a 
god, the personification of the state. This 
tradition was inherited by the Hellenized 
monarchies that followed Alexander's em¬ 
pire, and in turn by the Roman conquerors. 
It was the grateful eastern provinci^s who 
first hailed Augustus as a god and savior. 
He was quick to realize the value of a cult 
that made imperial patriotism a religion, 
and one in wlii(‘h the emperor was himself 
the central figure, though he barred it from 
Italy lest it offend the old republican senti¬ 
ment of the Romans. Even in Rome, how¬ 
ever, Augustus was deified after his death, 
and during his lifetime was hailed as divus 
if not as deus^ a divine hero if not a living 
god. Many characteristics of the old Roman 
religion prepared the way for the acceptance 
of emperor worship in the West, and, as the 
eastern influence grew with the further unifi¬ 
cation of the state, it became firmly estab¬ 
lished. Domitian (81-96) was the first em¬ 
peror to claim the title Dominus et Dens dur¬ 
ing his own lifetime in Rome. Under his 
successors, emperor worship became a recog¬ 
nized state religion, in which all citizens took 
part, whatever their other religious tradi¬ 
tions might be. There was little protest, 
since few of the ancient religious cults were 
exclusive or debarred their followers from 
the worship of other gods. 

Even more important than emperor wor¬ 
ship for the unification of the state was the 
development of Roman law into ^ 

. ^ 1 Til Roman law 

a universal cml code. Indeed, 
its legal system was perhaps Romeos greatest 
contribution to civilization. It was more 
just and humane than any previous code, 
and it has formed the foundation for the 
civil law of most modem European countries. 
Republican Rome bad from the first its prim¬ 
itive civil code, based on the Twelve Tables 
and applying exclusively to Roman citizens. 
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Each of the conquered territories had also 
its own legal system, and these the Romans 
permitted to continue with local jurisdiction. 
But as the Roman Empire assumed world 
proportions, as commerce and interrelations 
between the provinces increased, some body 
of law with jurisdiction over subjects as well 
as citizens in all parts of the empire was ur- 
gently needed. 

As early as the second century before 
Christ, such a body of law was evolved from 
the praetors’ edicts and from the decisions of 
jurists in individual cases tried in the Roman 
courts. This collection of praetors’ law and 
of the precedents established by judges’ de¬ 
cisions was strongly influenced by the best 
local laws and the current practices of mer¬ 
chants throughout the empire. In time it 
came to form a common code applicable to 
all freemen everywhere. Based on juris¬ 
prudence rather than on legislation, the 
Roman code was constantly reinterpreted to 
keep it in harmony with the changing needs 
of the age. The great value of this reinter¬ 
pretation by edict and precedent lay in the 
general recognition by Roman jurists of 
the fundamental principles, based on Stoic 
conc^eptions of justice and human i>rother- 
hood, that equity is more important than 
strict legality and that all free men are ecjual 
before the law. About the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian era, the 
praetors’ edicts were restricted and formal¬ 
ized, but their place was taken by the emper¬ 
ors’ rescripts and decrees, so that the con¬ 
struction and reinterpretation of the imperial 
code was continued unbroken. 

3. SOCIETY IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES 

By the second century, the Roman Em¬ 
pire had become a vast commonwealth of 
self-governing cities, whose local 
^ietyi^ freedom was protected rather 

urban than disturbed by the imperial 

administration. Stimulated by 
the security and prosperity that accompa¬ 
nied the ** Roman peace ” and by the policy of 
the emperors, old cities took on a new life 
and new ones sprang up to rival them in all 
parts of the empire. For where there were 
no cities, the emperors created them. One 
hundred and twenty new towns were founded 


In barbaric Dacia. In Spain only twenty- 
seven of the two hundred and ninety-three 
communities were left without a civic center. 
Gaul and North Africa were thickly strewn 
with thriving towns, and in the more densely 
populated East there were scores of cities 
whose names indicate their origin by impe¬ 
rial initiative. The society of the whole em¬ 
pire, with all its great variety of race and 
culture, had become predominantly urban. 

In the prosperous years of the first two 
centuries, the urban population of the em¬ 
pire possessed great wealth, and 
they spent it freely in adding to *‘'df7li^ 
the beauty and dignity of their 
native cities. Rome was proverbial for the 
splendor of its temples, theaters, circuses, 
forums, public baths, and palaces, while in 
the provincial cities the same magnificent 
buildings were to be found in proportion¬ 
ately lesser degree. Even the smaller towns 
of Gaul and Britain were well planned, well 
kept, and sanitary. The streets were wide, 
straight, fully paved, and clean. Great 
aqueducts brought water to the cities in 
plentiful supply. There were statues and 
monuments everywhere. Private houses, 
too, were built with every facility needed to 
make life pleasant and agreeable. They had 
shaded central courts in which fountains 
played to cool the midday heat. They had 
running water and, in some cases, central 
heating. The ruins of Pompeii, preserved 
intact through the centuries by their cover¬ 
ing of lava, show a degree of comfort and 
convenience in public and private life utterly 
unknown to medieval Europe. And Pom¬ 
peii was little more than a third-rate town. 
Professor Rostovtzeff concludes his descrip¬ 
tion of the cities of the empire with the fol¬ 
lowing statement, rather startling to anyone 
who has not examined theVemains of Roman 
civilization: ‘‘One can say without exaggera¬ 
tion that never in the history of mankind 
(except during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries in Europe and America) has a 
larger number of people enjoyed so much 
comfort; and that never, not even in the 
nineteenth century, did men live in such a 
surrounding of beautiful buildings and 
monuments as in the first two centuries of 
the Roman Empire.” 




The furnifure shoim on this page is evidence of the 
elegance and luxury that characterized the homes 
of the wealthy Romans. Above is a sculptured 
marble fountain base. On the lefty a heaxry marble 
table, a delicate and beautifully decorated marble 
table, bound vrith a bronze rim, and a couch made 
of hone. The last was probably designed as a dining 
couch, hut erroneously restored in modem times as 
a seat. 


ROMAN FURNITURE 
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Liberality 
of citizens 


Social classes 


Many of these buildings and public works 
were constructed by the emperors or by the 
municipal governments. The 
majority, however, owed their 
existence to the civic pride and 
generosity of wealthy citizens. Markets, 
bridges, roads, and aqueducts, as well as all 
kinds of public buildings, were donated to 
the city by men who had been honored with 
public office in the local government, or by 
men who hoped to be so honored, or by 
others motivated simply by that passionate 
love of their native city which was so strong 
a force in the ancient municipality. The 
circuses, banquets, and other public amuse¬ 
ments of that sociable age were also due in 
many cases to private liberality. Social 
standing and civic honors were alike the 
monopoly of w^ealth; but wealth carried with 
it also heavy duties of service and generosity, 
rigidly enforced by public opinion. 

The municipal aristocracy w’as made up of 
the wealthier citizens who had sufficient 
property to qualify for offices in 
the local government or for 
membership in the curia. The list of curiales 
or decurioneSf as those eligible for member¬ 
ship in the curia were called, was revised 
every five years. From tliis group men of 
servile birth were usually excluded. Yet 
former slaves, ‘^freedmen,” often rose to 
positions of wealth and power, and to a so¬ 
cial ranking second only to the curiales. 
Many a highly educated Greek slave, or 
Syrian who had inherited the commercial 
genius of his race, was able to acquire suffi¬ 
cient money to buy his own freedom and 
afterwards to make a great fortune in trade. 
The mass of the citizens, professional men, 
shopkeepers, artisans, and so forth, and the 
poorer proletariat, who were sometimes ex¬ 
cluded from citizenship, led obscure lives of 
little or no social or political importance. 
There were, however, frequent public amuse¬ 
ments, gladiatorial shows, chariot races, 
games, and pantomimes, to break the tedium 
of their lives, and most of them belonged to 
some club or ‘‘college,^^ which organized 
banquets and social gatherings and afforded 
them the comforting sense of belonging to an 
exclusive society, so dear to the hearts of 
gregarious men. The slaves, of whom there 


were great numbers, were the lowest social 
class. They were the property of their mas¬ 
ters, without social or civil rights, though a 
growing humanitarian spirit was mitigating 
the brutality with which many were treated 
in the early days of Rome’s conquests. 

Superimposed upon the municipal aristoc¬ 
racy, and recruited from it, was an imperial 
or Roman aristocracy. This 
was made up of two classes, the arilk^racy 
senators and the knights or 
equites. By the second century these classes 
had lost their purely Roman character and 
w'ere composed mostly of provincials who 
had risen in the imperial service. The 
equites were men of moderate wealth, who 
had held offices in the imperial administra¬ 
tion or the army. The senatorial aristocracy 
in turn was chosen by the emperor from the 
equites who had won his gratitude by faitliful 
service. Both the imperial and municipal 
aristocracies were clearly defined castes, 
based partly on heredity, partly on wealth. 
Class distinctions were sharply drawn, but 
were not permanent. Few noble families 
lasted for many generations. The luxury 
and ostentation of the wealthy and the in¬ 
sidious influence of household slavery bred 
an unhealthy social atmosphere. The birth 
rate in aristocratic families was very low and 
the families soon died out. Their places 
were taken by new men from the lower 
classes. 


4. ECONOMIC LIFE IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES 

When Augustus ushered in the two centu¬ 
ries of Roman peace, he introduced also an 
era of unprecedented prosperity to Italy and 
the provinces. The wars which had devas¬ 
tated the empire were ended. The civilized 
world had been united in a single state, under 
a government strong enough to guarantee 
peace and security. Merchants might carry 
their wares freely from Pontus to Spain, 
from the Nile to the Thames, without cross¬ 
ing a frontier. And wherever they went they 
found the same laws, the same coinage, the 
same privileges, and the protection of the 
same government. During the first two cen¬ 
turies, the emperors allowed full freedom to 
commerce, barring slight interprovincial 
duties, and abstained from governmental 
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interference in industry. New and safe mar¬ 
kets were established in the barbarian {^r^pv- 
inces. Everywhere new cities were founded, 
providing at once the supply and demand for 
a new economic life, 

A good share of the amazing revival of 
commerce must be credited to the ease and 
security of communications 
cottonr^* within the empire. The Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, though stormy 
and treacherous, was a broad highway 
through the center of the Roman world, and 
the imperial fleet kept it clear of pirates. In 
each province the emperors repaired or (ion- 
structed a skillfully planned network of 
roads, connecting all the important cities. 
These roads, stone-paved and permanent, 
were built originally for the legions, but they 
served the merchants equally weU. Over 
them messengers of the imperial service, 
equipped with relays of horses, could average 
fifty miles a day. Ordinary travelers could 
maintain an average speed of five miles an 
hour in districts where a thousand years 
later roads were nonexistent or almost im¬ 
passable. Communications in Europe and 
the Near East were probably never so rapid 
or so safe until the coming of the railroad as 
they were in the first two centuries of the 
empire. 

Commerce with lands outside the empire 
flourished, but was of secondary importance. 

From the East, the traditional 
source of luxuries, came per- 
fumes, spices, ivory, precious 
stones, and silk, and from central Africa, 
ivory, gold, precious woods, and condiments, 
to be paid for in manufactured goods or 
coin. Furs, amber, wax, and slaves were 
imported from Germany and Russia, in re¬ 
turn for oil and wine. It was a colorful 
trade, but it was almost entirely in luxuries 
and its importance cannot be compared with 
that of the trade within the frontiers. 

Within the empire, the most important 
articles of interprovincial commerce were 
raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods for everyday use, 
the prime necessities of life. It 
was from these rather than the 
luxuries that great commercial fortunes were 
made. Com, olive oil, wine, timber, metals, 


Foreign 

commerce 


mterpro- 
vindal com* 
merce 


hemp, and flax could not be produced in all 
parts of the empire and so had to be shipped 
to the consumer. Some manufactured arti¬ 
cles, too, could be produced only, or to better 
advantage, in certain localities. With these 
exceptions, goods were usually manufactured 
in the town where they were to be sold. 
Egypt had almost a monopoly on the produc¬ 
tion of linen and paper. Asia Minor, Italy, 
and Gaul produced quantities of woolen 
goods. Syria alone held the secret of Tyrian 
purple dyes and also led in the manufacture 
of fine glassware. Italian glazed pottery 
was unrivaled till the second century, when 
it was driven from the markets by the supe¬ 
rior products of Gaul. In other wares also 
Gaul supplanted Italy, taking her place as 
the leading industrial country of the West. 
These and other articles, specialties of cer¬ 
tain regions, were shipped freely and in great 
quantities to all parts of the empire. 

Though great fortunes were made from 
commerce, much of the wide prosperity of 
the Roman world resulted di- i d trv 
rectly from manufacturing. In- " 
dustry was mostly in the hands of small inde¬ 
pendent artisans. It contributed to the live¬ 
lihood of the masses rather than to the for¬ 
tunes of the few capitalists. When the goods 
manufactured were intended for the local 
market, as was most often the case, the arti¬ 
san was merchant as weU as manufacturer, 
selling his wares to the consumer in his own 
little shop. Only in the case of goods in¬ 
tended for a distant market was there any 
attempt at mass production. Wealthy men 
sometimes employed large numbers of slaves 
or free workers in their shops. However, 
this differed from our own factory system in 
that each worker completed the article he 
was making, from beginning to end, and 
there was little use of machinery of any but 
the simplest sort. But even goods intended 
for export were often produced by independ¬ 
ent workers. 

Roman society was so characteristically 
urban, and commerce and industry played so 
important a part in economic . 
life, that we are in danger of for- 
getting the country and the products of the 
soil. Yet the fact remains that the majority 
of the population worked on the land, and 
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agriculture formed the broad base on which 
the economic structure of the empire rested. 
The great fortunes accumulated through 
commerce or imperial favor were mostly in¬ 
vested in land; for land-ownership provided 
a safe, respectable income with a minimum 
of risk and worry, which was always the ideal 
of the wealthy aristocracy. Men of great 
wealth bought up large estates, which they 
cultivated by slave labor or let out to small 
tenants. Free peasants with small holdings 


were unable to compete with cheap labor 
and scientific methods of agriculture, and 
many were forced to sell their land, which 
went to swell the already large estates of the 
rich. The peasants themselves were faced 
by the melancholy alternative of joining the 
poor city proletariat or of becoming tenants 
on the land they once had owned. The 
wealth resulting from agriculture, then, was 
becoming concentrated in the hands of a 
relatively small class of landed proprietors. 



A ROMAN CUTLERY SHOP 

A plastic relief now in the Vatican Museum^ Rome, A large pari 
of Raman industry was carried on by small shopkeepers who made 
and sold their wares direct to the consumer, \ 
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Decline of the Roman Empire 


TO THE STUDENT wlio has studied the history 
of the Roman Empire during her two glori¬ 
ous centuries of peace, prosperity, and 
highly cultivated civilization, the three cen¬ 
turies that followed must come as a disheart¬ 
ening anticlimax. The rapid decline of the 
empire, and its disappearance in the West 
before the end of the fifth century, will seem 
inexplicable and almost incredible. Genera¬ 
tions of historians, both before and after 
Gibbon wrote The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, have offered their explana¬ 
tions. But no single explanation will entirely 
suffice. Each factor in the situation seems to 
be at once cause and effect of the general 
tendency. We can only conclude that there 
were hidden elements of weakness in the 
structure of the Roman world, which were 
not apparent so long as everything went 
smoothly, but which combined to cripple 
society once the peaceful course of prosperity 
and good government was broken. The 
principal reasons for the general decline 
were undoubtedly economic; but the eco¬ 
nomic decline was itself accentuated by so¬ 
cial and political iUs, some of which we can 
discover, but many of which elude xis as 
surely as do the fundamental causes of our 
own economic depressions. 

1. BEGINNING OF THE DECLINE —THE THIRD 
CENTURY 

It was during the third century that it 
first became painfully evident that the 
Roman Empire was decaying in every root 


and branch of its being. The people of 
the Roman world were losing 
their vigor. The upper classes of dedina 
were becoming apathetic through 
long enjoyment of easy prosperity, while the 
oppressed lower classes were becoming more 
discontented. There was a notable decrease 
in the population, accounted for partly by a 
series of widespread epidemics, but to a 
greater degree by the decrease in the birth 
rate, due to the tmwillingness of the luxuri¬ 
ous upper classes to raise large families and 
to the increasing poverty of the lower classes. 
The general decline in vitality was reflected 
clearly in the falling-off of creative energy in 
every field of culture, save religion. Already 
the golden age of Roman civilization had 
passed and imitation was taking the place of 
originality. 

These, however, are merely symptoms of 
the decline. What were the causes? That 
is a more difficult question to 
answer. Certain economic ex- 
planations have been offered, 
and are worth considering. TTie drain of 
coinage to the Far East to pay for imported 
luxuries must have had the effect of hamper¬ 
ing business by causing a shortage of money. 
The building-up of great landed estates, 
worked by slave labor or by dependent ten¬ 
ants who were little better than slaves, un¬ 
doubtedly had something to do with the de¬ 
cline of agriculture, which diminished the 
food supply of the empire and so added to 
the suffering of the poor. But these are 
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scarcely fundamental causes. More signifi¬ 
cant is the fact that Roman coKNnerce and 
industry apparently faced a declining rate of 
growth after the first century. The inclusion 
of the half-barbaric and economically unde¬ 
veloped provinces of the West within the 
empire had opened up a great field for com¬ 
mercial and industrial exploitation on the 
part of the more highly developed East. At 
the same time, the advance of these western 
provinces from semi-barbarism to a standard 
of living comparable with that of the rest of 
the empire helped to maintain a steady rate 
of expansion in the economy of the empire as 
a whole. By the second century, however, 
the West was fully developed and the last 
economic frontier had vanished. Thereafter 
further expansion would have to come 
largely within the existing limits of a stable 
society. New methods of cheaper, mass 
production might have maintained the rate 
of growth by lowering the price of goods and 
increasing the quantity that could be sold. 
Or a more equable distribution of wealth and 
higher wages might have had a similar effect 
by increasing the buying power of the popu¬ 
lation. But neither of these things hap¬ 
pened. The Romans made no significant 
inventions of machinery or technique to 
speed up production; the competition of 
slave labor tended to keep wages at a very 
low level; and an increasingly large propor¬ 
tion of the wealth of the state was being con¬ 
centrated in a relatively small aristocratic 
class, whose consumer demand was necessar¬ 
ily limited and who most often invested 
their wealth in large landed estates rather 
than in commerce or industry. As a result, 
the economy of the ancient world lost the 
stimulus of expansion, and a capitalist econ¬ 
omy that has ceased to grow is in imminent 
danger of decline. 

When all the economic and social causes of 
the decline of the empire have been consid¬ 
ered, one fact remains clear. In 
^ autocratic state, much de- 
® pends on the quality of the gov¬ 

ernment, and throughout the second century 
the emperors had become steadily more auto¬ 
cratic. Until the death of Marcus Aurelius 
in the year 180| however, they had all been 
men of unusual ability, fully capable of dis¬ 


charging their enormous duties. Good gov¬ 
ernment might not have been able to main¬ 
tain prosperity much longer, but bad govern¬ 
ment certainly precipitated the decline and 
hurried it along. And bad government be¬ 
gan with the reign of Commodus (180-192), 
the son of the philosophical Marcus Aurelius, 
nor did it end with his assassination at the 
hands of mutinous soldiers. 

There followed, instead, a century of chaos 
and anarchy, in which the army took govern¬ 
ment into its owm hands. Im¬ 
perial power had always de- ^arehy 
pended essentially on the sup¬ 
port of the legions, but hitherto the emperors 
had held them in control. Now the army 
assumed control of the emperors, creating 
and destroying them at will, and the army 
was now composed largely of the lowest 
classes. Two centuries of peace and prosper¬ 
ity had made an army career unattractive to 
those whose intelligence, wealth, and social 
position opened up more satisfactory pros¬ 
pects in civilian life. Between the years 192 
and 284, there were thirty-three emperors, 
and most of them died by violence. During 
all that time, the empire was more or less 
constantly a prey to revolution, civil war, 
and the threat of foreign invasion. Troops 
marched and countermarched through all 
the provinces, plundering as they went and 
rendering the roads unsafe for merchants. 
To make matters worse, the emperors, in 
order to satisfy the demands of the mutinous 
soldiers who had created them, were forced 
to impose crushing taxes on the well-to-do 
classes, thus striking a direct blow to trade 
by sapping the buying power of the most 
prosperous citizens. They also adopted the 
ruinous policy of raising money by debasing 
the coinage. This combination of disorder, 
heavy taxation, and military tyranny was 
all that was needed to upset the delicate 
economic equilibrium of the Roman world. 

Once started on the downward path, the 
Roman Empire declined steadily. Roman 
society had apparently no longer the inher¬ 
ent strength necessary to right itself. It yet 
remained to be seen what the govenunent 
could do, once the militaty anarchy was 
brought to an end. In the last years of the 
third century, the Emperor Diocletian made 
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a desperate effort to restore the strength of 
the empire by the brute force of a despotic 
government. He reorganized the empire in 
the most arbitrary fashion, and for a time 
succeeded in checking the most obvious 
signs of disintegration. But in the long run, 
the cure proved worse than the disease. 
From this point on, the expedients of auto¬ 
cratic government were among the most 
potent factors in hastening the general eco¬ 
nomic and social decline. 


2. REFORMS OF DIOCLETIAN AND CONSTANTINE 

The reign of Diocletian (284--305) marks a 
turning point in the history of the empire, 
almost as significant as the 
DMetian change from the republic to the 

autocracy empire under Augustus. Like 

Augustus, Diocletian was faced 
by the task of preventing the disintegration 
of the state, and he strove to solve the prob¬ 
lem in the arbitrary fashion that came most 
natural to a half-civilized soldier who had 
fought his way up from the ranks by sheer 
force of will. His first step was to assume all 
power in the state and to free himself from 
all constitutional checks. The emperors had 
been gaining steadily in power since the days 
of Augustus; but hitherto the old forms of 
senatorial government had been preserved. 
Diocletian abandoned all such fictions. He 
reduced the senate to the status of a munic¬ 
ipal council for the city of Rome and de¬ 
clared the emperor to be the supreme ruler of 
the state, with no constitutional limits to his 
power. The emperor was now the sole source 
of all law and authority and was himself 
above all law. He was the divine ruler, sur¬ 
rounded by all the pomp and ceremony of an 
eastern despot, demanding servile obedience 
from his subjects. This was a far cry from 
the days when Augustus had posed as the 
first citizen of Rome, to whom the body of 
citizens had delegate imperial authority. 
The very idea of Roman citizenship now dis¬ 
appeared. There remained only subjects. 

The second step was to centralize imperial 
administration so as to bring 
«olrc»nr*" the whole system of government 
more directly under the em¬ 
peror's control. Diocletian re¬ 
alized, however, that the task of personally 


governing so vast a state would be beyond 
the powers of one man. He recognized also 
that the Greek East and Latin West were 
drifting apart, with separate interests. He 
therefore chose a colleague in the year 286, a 
trusted general named Maximian, who was 
to share with him the title of Augustus or 
emperor and to govern the western half of 
the empire. Further, to avoid interference 
on the part of the army with the succession 
to the throne, each of the two Augusti 
adopted a younger man, who took the title 
of Caesar. The Caesar was to assist in the 
task of governing and to succeed to the title 
of Augustus on the death or abdication of his 
superior. To systematize the civil adminis¬ 
tration, Diocletian then divided the empire 
into four great prefectures, each governed by 
a prefect who was directly responsible to the 
emperor of his half of the empire. The pre¬ 
fectures in turn were divided into a varying 
number of dioceses (there were seventeen in 
all), each administered by a vicar who was 
responsible to the prefect. The dioceses also 
were divided into provinces, much smaller 
than the old provinces (there were one hun¬ 
dred and one in the whole empire), each 
under a governor who was responsible to his 
vicar. Instructions could thus be passed 
down from the emperor, or cases could be 
referred back to him, through a regular sys¬ 
tem of officials. Each of these officers was 
assisted by a host of civil servants and spe¬ 
cial agents. There were also scores of offi¬ 
cials attached to the imperial courts to assist 
in the central administration. This highly 
organized system took over all the duties of 
local as well as imperial government. The 
municipalities lost their free self-government 
and the municipal curiaUs became merely 
unpaid servants of.,the state, who carried out 
the dictates of the imperial officers. 

The third step in reform was to reorganize 
the army so as to make it more efficient, 
more dependent on the emperor, 
and less closely connected with 
the people and their political 
aspirations. The military was entirely sepa¬ 
rated from the civil administration. Sena¬ 
tors and citizens were gradually excluded 
from the army, as they had other services to 
perform for the state, and they soon lost all 
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DIOCLETIAN (gOLD MEDALLION) 

This portrait of the emperor who reorganized the 
Roman Empire suggests that firmness of will was his 
07 itstanding trait. 


CONSTANTINE 

The colossal marble head of Constantine carries 
a similar suggestion of commanding wilt. 


military spirit or ability. The old legions 
were posted along the frontiers as hereditary 
guards, while a new and more mobile force, 
nearly doubling the size of the army, was re¬ 
cruited from German barbarians and the 
most uncivilized subjects of the empire. 
This barbarous army served only for their 
pay and had no interest in the wishes of the 
people. Their officers rose from the ranks by 
a regular system of promotion, the highest 
office being that of magister militum or mas¬ 
ter of the soldiers. In the late fourth and 
fifth centuries this office was usually held by 
a German of barbarian origin, Romanized 
though he might have become. 

These changes immediately strengthened 
the imperial authority. But the elaborate 
imperial courts, the numerous 
administrative officials, and the Reform of 

, ' taxation 

large mercenary army were very 
expensive. The emperors needed money 
and still more money, while at the same time 
the waning economic prosperity of the em¬ 
pire made the collection of taxes more diffi¬ 
cult. To secure a sufficient income, Diocle¬ 
tian instituted a new system of taxation, 
which was simple, uniform, and efficient 
from the govermnent’s point of view, but 
deadly in its effect upon the people. It was 
to be responsible for many, if not most, of 
the economic and social ills of the later em¬ 
pire. The principal tax was on land. All the 
land of the empire was divided into units of 
varying size according to their fertility, each 
unit or iutgum (so named because it was 
theoretically the amount of land a yoke of 
oxen could plow) in the municipality to pay 
an equal tax. There was also a poll tax on 
the workers of the land, the unit being a 
caput or head, which, however, might include 
more than one person. Later, for conven¬ 
ience, the two units were combined in a 
single tax on the land and the men who 
worked it. Merchants and artisans who had 
no land paid a special and very heavy tax. 
Each year the emperors calculated the 
amount of taxes needed. This sum was di¬ 
vided and subdivided among the various 
administrative divisions of the empire until 
the process ended by the assignment of a 
definite sum to each municipality. The 
municipal curia or council was held responsi- 
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ble for the collection of that sum. The sys¬ 
tem seems reasonable enough, but it left too 
many opportunities for graft and oppression 
on the part of the administrative ofiicials, 
and its enforcement had, as we shall see in 
the next section, most unfortunate effects on 
Roman society. 

Diocletian's system was somewhat modi¬ 
fied by his successors, but in the main it re¬ 
mained in force till the fall of 
rom*ktes* Western Empire. The 

the reform practical working-out of many 
details was left to Constantine 
the Great (313-337), who after some years 
of civil war between rival August! and 
Caesars reunited the empire under his single 
rule. Diocletian's plan for dividing the ad¬ 
ministration of the empire and controlling 
the succession had not worked very well, but 
the actual division between East and West 
was growing too strong to be ignored. Con¬ 
stantine himself demonstrated that by 
founding a new capital at Constantinople in 
the East. After his death the empire was 
again divided, and there were nearly always 
two emperors thereafter, though it must not 
be forgotten that the division was solely for 
administrative purposes. In theory the em¬ 
pire remained one and united, under two 
rulers of equal power. At times, however, 
one must for the sake of convenience refer to 
the different parts as the Eastern and West¬ 
ern Empires. 

3. SOCIAL DECLINE — SOCIETY FIXED IN HEREDITARY 
CASTES 

In the society of the early empire there 
had been elements of weakness that tended 
to sap the vigor and vitality of the people, 
but these were counterbalanced by the in¬ 
dividual freedom and opportunity for ad¬ 
vancement enjoyed by all except the slaves. 
Roman society under the empire was never 
democratic. It was divided into classes, 
jealous of their rights; but in the first two or 
three centuries these classes were constantly 
recruited from below. There was no legal 
check on the ambition of the individual to 
improve his social or economic position. 
Peasants might move to the city, or artisans 
might become small landowners. Any 
worker, except the slave, was free to choose 


whatever occupation seemed to offer the 
greatest reward. Even the slave might buy 
his freedom and go into business for himself. 
Many freedmen rose to positions of wealth 
and influence. Any freeborn man of unusual 
thrift, industry, or initiative might make 
sufficient money to join the curial class, the 
local aristocracy, and be eligible for member¬ 
ship in the municipal council. And any 
curialis might hope for promotion to the 
imperial aristocracy and the senatorial rank. 
The incentive to ambition provided by these 
opportunities for advancement was responsi¬ 
ble for much of the vigorous economic life 
and the social vitality of the first two centu¬ 
ries, and it might have helped to restore the 
fading energy of the empire now that the 
military anarchy was ended. But all this 
was changed by the autocratic emperors 
who followed Diocletian and who, in apply¬ 
ing his system of government, were forced to 
bind men to their class or occupation in 
hereditary castes, reducing all but the most 
fortunate to a dead level of slavery to the 
state. 

The success of Diocletian's reform of the 
administration and the army depended on 
the collection of sufficient taxes 
to pay for their upkeep. The 
most important tax was that on ^heir land 
land and on the agricultural 
workers. This was paid, not by the great 
landowners, but by the tenant or small 
owner who actually worked the land. Many 
of these, unable to pay the taxes from profit 
that were steadily decreasing for other rea¬ 
sons, were forced to abandon their land and 
to evade the taxes by moving to another 
locality or by changing their occupation. At 
the same time the population was decreas¬ 
ing. As a result, a good deal of land was 
deserted and fell out of cultivation, thus 
lessening the amount of taxable property. 
To check this development, which would 
prove disastrous to the imperial income, 
Constantine issued laws binding the agricul¬ 
tural worker, and his children after him, to 
the land he worked. The tax on the land 
and that on the worker were now united and 
became an hereditary obligation. No mat¬ 
ter who owned the land, the workers re¬ 
mained as hereditary tenants, still legally 
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free men except that they could not leave 
their land. They were called colmi- Slaves 
could no longer be sold off the land and as 
their saleable property value disappeared 
they were given the partial freedom of the 
colonus. All farm workers then were leveled 
to the same condition of partial servitude. A 
series of severe laws punished the cohmus 
who left his land as rigorously as though he 
were a runaway slave. A great proportion 
of the population was thus forced to give up 
all hope of changing their economic or soci^ 
status. 

The merchants and artisans in the city 
met the same fate. They had to pay a spe¬ 
cial tax, heavy enough to be 
Tradesmen ruinous in a time of constant 
their trade economic depression. Certain 
necessary trades were being 
deserted since there was no longer any profit 
in them. The autocratic emperors could 
think of no way of improving conditions 
except to issue new laws forcing the mer¬ 
chant or artisan to continue in his occupa¬ 
tion. The workers in each trade formed an 
hereditary caste. A baker must remain a 
baker, and all his sons must become bakers. 
There was no legal escape, even though it 
might become impossible to make a living, 
and though there might be better opportuni¬ 
ties in other occupations. 

But of all the people of the empire, the 
once well-to-do upper and middle classes of 
the municipalities, the curiales, 
suffered most, being reduced to 
universal and perpetual bank¬ 
ruptcy by the disastrous system of taxation. 
The curiales had been the mainstay of the 
flourishing municipal life of the early em¬ 
pire. Membership in the curia had been an 
honor eagerly sought. Now it became a 
ruinous burden. For the curia was made 
responsible for the collection of all taxes in 
the municipality. If it could not collect the 
full amount assigned to it, the members had 
to make up the deficit, and there was usually 
a deficit, from their own pockets. To keep 
the curia filled, the emperors issued strict 
laws forcing all men who had sufficient prop¬ 
erty to enroll in the curial class, and forcing 
all curiaUa to take their turn in office. In 
336 Constantine made the curial position 


Curiales 

ruined 


hereditary. It was still possible for a curtalis 
who had sufficient wealth left after having 
filled all the offices a nutnber of times to pur¬ 
chase senatorial rank which granted exemp¬ 
tion from curial duties. But few were able 
to avail themselves of this privilege, and the 
sons of those who did, if bom before their 
father^s elevation, remained in the curial 
class. The curiales sought desperately to 
escape, and many succeeded, despite the 
harsh laws to the contrary, thus making the 
burden heavier for those who remained. By 
the beginning of the fifth century men of 
curial descent were barred from the army, 
the administration, and the clergy. They 
could not leave the city, even for a short 
trip, without permission; they could not re¬ 
side in the country; and they could not sell 
or dispose of their property by will without 
the permission of the governor of the prov¬ 
ince. Many were reduced to such despair 
that they forfeited their property and sought 
to hide themselves as coloni on senatorial 
estates. Occasionally the emperors tried to 
alleviate the condition of the curiales in in¬ 
dividual cases, as when Julian in 363 granted 
immunity from service in the curia to the 
fathers of thirteen or more children, who 
might be considered to have done enough for 
the state. But on the whole the laws regard¬ 
ing the curiales became steadily more op¬ 
pressive and their condition ever more hope¬ 
less. 


Senatorial 

oristocracy 

and their 
since the 


The senatorial aristocracy was the most 
fortunate class, a w’ealthy, privileged group, 
riding securely on the surface of 
a sea of destitution. Its mem¬ 
bers no longer had any neces¬ 
sary connection with the senate, 
numbers had greatly increased, 
early days of the empire. Their wealth was 
invested in land, since they were barred by 
law from engaging in commerce, and most of 
them were owners of great estates that were 
steadily crowding out the small landowner. 
As a rule their fortunes had been made 
originally in the imperial administrative 
service, and were constantly increased by 
the unlimited opportunities for graft which 
they enjoyed. For despite all the good in¬ 
tentions of the emperors, it proved impossi¬ 
ble to enforce honest administration in the 
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A ROMAN SCHOOL 

B^an educ^im mainlaM a high standard long after the vigor of Roman cuUure hod iledined. 

2 he above relief shows a school in Trier on the northern frorUier of the empire about the third century 
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provinces. Governors and the higher offi¬ 
cers, all of the senatorial class, w^e able to 
cheat the people on the one hand and the 
government on the other; while the senato¬ 
rial landowners were often able to evade the 
taxes or to use their wealth and connection 
with the administration to defraud their poor 
neighbors or their tenants. 

To summarize the course of social decline: 
the fourth and fifth centuries witnessed the 
ruin and degradation of the worker on the 
land and the merchant and artisan in the 
city, and above all of the upper and middle 
classes of the municipalities, who had been 
the backbone of old Roman society, while 
the only group that was still prosperous was 
the selfish, parasitical, and unproductive 
senatorial aristocracy, made up of corrupt 
administrative officials and great landed 
proprietors. 

4. ECONOMIC DECLINE UNDER THE AUTOCRACY 

‘‘The salient trait of the economic life of 
the late Roman Empire was gradual impov¬ 
erishment.” The military anarchy of the 
third century had had a paralyzing effect on 
the commerce of the Roman world. It had 
aggravated those obscure but fundamental 
ills in the economic structure of the empire 
which were already noticeable at an even 
earlier date. Whether prosperity could have 
been restored after the restoration of internal 
peace and strong government by Diocletian 
is very doubtful. Certain it is, however, 
that the means employed to save the state 
from dissolution were such as made eco¬ 
nomic recovery impossible. Commerce, in¬ 
dustry, and agriculture were alike crushed 
by taxation that ate up the profits. More 
serious still, and this was the dry rot that 
destroyed the foundations of the economic 
structure, the profits from all three were de¬ 
creasing to the vanishing point due to the 
gradual disappearance of markets. The 
buying power of the once prosperous munic¬ 
ipal aristocracy, as well as of the poorer 
classes of town and country, was steadily 
declining, taxed out of existence. Only the 
senatorial class and the government re¬ 
mained as important buyers. The former 
produced the necessities of life on their own 
estates, while the latter, though buying ex¬ 


tensive supplies for the army and the people 
of the capitals, fixed prices so low as to be 
ruinous to the producer and the carrier. 
Economic activity seemed to be caught in a 
dreary, endless circle. Taxes ate up the 
profits; the loss of profits decreased the buy¬ 
ing power; the failure of buying power de¬ 
creased the profits and made it more difficult 
to pay the taxes. 

Yet this vicious circle might still have 
been broken by the force of individual initia¬ 
tive, which has so often in his- 
toiy fought its way over or 
around economic obstacles, had 
that initiative been allowed free play, or had 
it been inspired by the hope of possible suc¬ 
cess. But the despotic laws which bound 
men to their occupations and social position 
paralyzed all individual effort. And the evil 
was so widespread that, even were a man 
able to evade the laws and to rise above his 
hereditary class or change his occupation, he 
would be little better off. The peasant 
might move to the city, or the city worker 
might change his trade or move to the coun¬ 
try, without improving his condition. Of if 
either were unusually successful, he might 
possibly make a sufficient fortune to obtain 
admission to the curial class, and then he 
and his descendants would be ruined indeed. 
Moreover, any evidence of unusual prosper¬ 
ity merely incurred increased exactions from 
the rapacious and corrupt tax collectors, 
whose demands were limited often enough 
only by the ability of the individual to pay. 
With every avenue of escape cut off, the men 
of the later empire came to accept the situar 
tion in a mood of passive resignation. 

5. DECLINE OF ROMAN CULTURF 

Roman civilization emerged from the fiery 
ordeal of the third century with its metal not 
purified but debased. The general level of 
culture was distinctly lower than it had been 
and it was given no opportunity to recover, 
but rather sank with increasing rapidity 
during the fourth and fifth centuries. It is 
not surprising that a period of general de¬ 
cline should be accompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding decay of culture. Literature and 
art, science and philosophy, and all the 
workings of the human mind must always be 



ROMAN SACRIFICE 


The marble relief above shows a typical scene from Roman 
official religioiLS practicCf the sacrifice of a pig^ sheep, and btdL 



ISIS 

This scene is from a temple of Isis in the city of Rome, but note the Eastern character of the 
figyres as compared to the pwdy Roman character of the participants in the offi.cicLl cuU above. 
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strongly influenced by the conditions under 
which men live. Some of the inaritable re¬ 
sults of the political, social, and economic 
developments we have outlined are too obvi¬ 
ous to demand comment; others deserve 
some further explanation. 

The culture of the ancient world was the 
product of busy and vigorous little city- 
states, and especially of the 
municipal^ aristocratic class in those states, 
oristoaacy ^ da-ss wealthy, leisured, and 
cultivated, free and independ¬ 
ent. After the civilized world was included 
in the Roman Empire, the city-states con¬ 
tinued their free existence as Roman munici¬ 
palities. They retained their strong local 
patriotism, their civic religions, their tradi¬ 
tions and self-government, all factors that 
encouraged the ancient type of culture. But 
as the empire developed into a unified state, 
the cities lost many of their peculiar qualities 
and the population became more cosmopoli¬ 
tan. Their freedom, too, was being more 
and more limited by the constant extension 
of the emperor’s authority and the scope of 
his administration. Old traditions were dy¬ 
ing, and with them went much of the incen¬ 
tive to creative work. Even before the end 
of the second century, men were beginning 
to look backward with reverence to a golden 
age in the past, which they could not hope to 
re-create, Latin writers began to study and 
imitate Cicero, Virgil, or Horace rather than 
to create original work of their own. The 
spirit that had made classic culture great 
was disappearing with the passing of the 
kind of society in which it throve, and the 
empire was supplying nothing to take its 
place. This fact became increasingly evi¬ 
dent as the liberty of the cities and the 
wealth and freedom of the municipal aris¬ 
tocracy w^ destroyed under the military 
anarchy of the third century and the auto¬ 
cratic government of the fourth and fifth. 

The strongest characteristic in the mental 
attitude of fourth- and fifth-centuiy Romans 
. * was apathetic resignation. The 

great majority of the popula¬ 
tion had lost all individual liberty and all 
hope of improving their economic or social 
position, while the condition of the empire as 
a whole grew steadily worse. With no hope 


of improving conditions, men came to accept 
them, turning for comfort, as did the Chris¬ 
tians, to thoughts of a happier life after 
death, or, as did the pagans, to wistful study 
of a golden age in the past. Such a state of 
mind was fatal to originality or creative 
energy. Abundant evidence of this can be 
found in the literature of the period. Gen¬ 
eration after generation imitated the great 
classics of the Augustan age, without produc¬ 
ing anything new or significant. Those who, 
like the poet Claudian or the letter writer 
Sidonius, still retained something of the old 
style and taste, had little or nothing to say. 
In all branches of art the same sterility, the 
same lowering of standards of taste, was very 
evident. The men of the late empire were 
losing their mental energy because they had 
lost their nerve and no longer felt competent 
to cope with the problems of a world that 
was growing too difficult for them. Roman 
civilization may be compared to a sick man, 
stricken with a malignant fever, who has 
still a chance of recovery if his will is strong 
enough, but who is doomed to certain death 
if he gives up hope. And the Romans had 
given up hope. 

This gradual loss of hope and confidence 
was accompanied by the rise of new reli¬ 


gions, to which many men 
turned for comfort and which 
offered emotional distraction or 


Oriental 

religions 


the hope of a happier life after death. The 


old pagan religions of Rome and the Greek 
city-states had emphasized the duties of the 
citizen to his native state, but they offered 
very little personal hope or comfort to men 
who had lost their confidence in the state, 
and as the city-states lost their identity 
these religions lost much of their appeal. 
In their place, the western world adopted a 
number of philosophies and religions from 


the East. With the exception of Christian¬ 
ity, the names and special characteristics of 
these oriental religions are relatively unim¬ 
portant to a general survey of European his¬ 
tory, as they had little or no effect on later 
times. Though differing widely in many 
respects, they shared one common character¬ 
istic. What hope they gave to the individual 
was purely personal and was to find its ful¬ 
fillment in afuture world rather than in this. 
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If they did not actually discourage, they did 
little to encourage the vigorous performance 
of economic and social duties. Many histori¬ 
ans have found in the spread of these re¬ 
ligions one cause of the decay of ancient 
civilization. 

In this depressing chapter, we have tried 
to picture Roman society in the centuries of 
decline, and to show as far as possible why it 
had lost its earlier strength and prosperity. 
Two great movements, however, of vital 


importance to any study of the foUrth and 
fifth centuries, we have neglected so far, re¬ 
serving them for special treatment in the 
following chapters. They are, first, the tri 
umph of Christianity and its adoption as the 
state religion of the Roman Empire, and 
second, the invasion of the empire by hordes 
of Germanic barbarians. Both had a great 
immediate influence on the history of the 
dying empire, but an even greater effect in 
shaping the civilization of medieval Europe. 
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The Christian Church 
in the Reman Empire 


AS THE OLD PAGAN KOMAN EMPIRE decayed, 

there grew up in its midst a new spiritual 
empire, which in course of time was to re¬ 
place it in the West and to carry on in west¬ 
ern Europe the Roman tradition of unity in 
administration, law, language, and culture 
through the long chaotic centuries of the 
Middle Ages. Christianity was the one vital 
force and the church the one living organism 
in the Roman world during the last two cen¬ 
turies of the Western Empire. When that 
empire disappeared, the church, so far as 
was possible, took its place; the popes took 
over the universal authority of the emperors; 
and the episcopal hierarchy filled the void 
left by the withdrawal of the imperial ad¬ 
ministration. Throughout the Middle Ages 
the unity of the Roman Catholic Church 
was the bond that held together the various 
races of western Europe. Christianity had 
made profound changes in Roman thought, 
ethics, and morals; it had help>ed to destroy 
much of pagan culture; yet it was through 
the church that such elements of Roman 
civilization as it could assimilate were pre¬ 
served and handed on to the Germanic peo¬ 
ples who swept over the Western Empire, 
burying it beneath the flood tide of barba¬ 
rism. 


1. SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES 

Throughout the first throe centuries, 
while Christianity was struggling upward 
against tremendous odds, the 
older forms of paganism were *^*officia! 

losing their vitality. As the reUgionf 

empire became more closely 
knit together, the official religions gained 
universal recognition, but at the same time 
lost much of their hold on the thought and 
especially on the emotions of the people. 
The emperor was worshiped from the Eu¬ 
phrates to the borders of Wales, but no¬ 
where was his cult more than a formal patri¬ 
otic rite. The ancient gods of Greece and 
Rome, enshrined in the epics of Homer and 
Virgil and consecrated by official usage, 
were still worshiped, but in much the same 
formal way. There were temples every¬ 
where to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva and the 
other gods who sat upon Mount Olympus, 
watching with impartial interest the desti¬ 
nies of men, though interfering now and then 
for the salvation of the state. But there was 
nothing left in the old mythology to give 
inspiration, hope, or comfort to the individ¬ 
ual, nor to answer his anxious queries con¬ 
cerning his fate after death had overtaken 
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him. Even before the disastrous third cen¬ 
tury, when public and private calamities 
caused men to seek more eagerly than ever 
for supernatural comfort, the twilight had 
begun to settle over Olympus. It was soon 
to darken into night, though the old gods 
long maintained a shadow}^ existence through 
offi(iial practice and in literary tradition. 

But the waning of the ancient paganism 
did not mean the triumph of Christianity. 

Instead, other and apparently 
cults powerful religions from 

the East took the place of the 
official cults in the active life of the people, 
and it was this new paganism that was to be 
Christianity's most serious rival. From the 
time of its foundation, oriental religions had 
spread westward through the empire, follow¬ 
ing the lines of trade. Their progress was 
facilitated by the remarkable ease of (;om- 
munication. By the third century they 
were the dominant religious force in the 
West as well as in the East. In all their vari¬ 
ous fonns, these oriental cults held out much 
the same promise and satisfied much the 
same need. They offered purification from 
personal guilt or sin, and they promised im¬ 
mortality to their devotees. Through par¬ 
ticipation in their mysteries, sacraments, or 
initiations, the soul of the worshiper was 
savedor ^‘redeemed,” brought into closer 
contact with divinity. The ceremonies 
themselves, colorful and often verging on 
hysteria, made a strong emotional appeal to 
men wearied with a drab and hopeless exist¬ 
ence. 

The adherence of the more highly edu¬ 
cated classes was gained through the support 
given to the eastern cults by the 
lifm******^' dominant philosophical system 
of the third century. Neoplato¬ 
nism. This was a late revival of the philoso¬ 
phy of Plato, though in a debased form and 
intermixed with oriental ideas and supersti¬ 
tions. To the Neoplatonist, the chief aim of 
all thought and aspiration was to bring the 
individual soul into closer communication or 
harmony with the great spiritual force 
which rules the universe, whatever man may 
call it. And he recognized the gods of the 
various religions as partial and imperfect 
manifestations of that divine force. Neo¬ 


platonism, then, was a kind of vague mono¬ 
theism, or belief in one god, who, however, 
might be worshiped under many forms and 
in many ways. As this philosophy became 
popular, the devotees of the various eastern 
religions came to accept their gods as per¬ 
sonifications of one divine power, and many 
if not most of them joined more than one 
cult, seeking in each a different aspect of the 
one truth. The belief in one god, fostered by 
Neoplatonism, in a measure prepared the 
way for Christianity. On the other hand, 
the acceptance of all gods made it the most 
dangerous enemy to the exclusive monothe¬ 
ism of Christianity, which branded the wor¬ 
ship of all other gods as idolatry and a deadly 
sin. Neoplatonism is important, too, as we 
shall see, for its influence in shaping certain 
aspects of Christian thought and doctrine. 

In the midst of all these religions, which 
were supported or tolerated by the imperial 
government, Christianity was 
gradually spreading throughout Factors r«- 

the Roman world during the chrisWanlty 

first three centuries. Slow 
though its progress was at first, it gained 
ground more rapidly with the beginning of 
the general decline, until by the middle of the 
third century there were well-organized 
Christian communities in nearly every city 
of the empire. There were many factors in 
the situation which hampered the growth of 
the new religion. Indeed, that it spread as 
rapidly as it did, and that it rose to final tri¬ 
umph over all other religions, is the most 
remarkable fact in its history, the greatest of 
the Christian miracles. Almost from the 
beginning it was opposed and often perse¬ 
cuted by the government, and for the first 
two centuries at least it was generally un¬ 
popular. Christianity had begun under 
what might seem the most unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances, in a rebellious province among 
men of a stubborn and seditious race, which 
could not be assimilated and which was 
hated and despised by the other peoples of 
the empire. The first apostles were not only 
Jews, but Jews who had been disowned by 
their own people, and who, moreover, were 
of the lowest social rank. They gained most 
of their early converts from the slave and 
laboring classes. Christianity, too, was the 
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only exclusively monotheistic religion in the 
ancient world, with the exceptio#X)f its par¬ 
ent Judaism. The Christians would tolerate 
no other gods, would not participate even in 
the most formal way in the rites of the official 
or other religions, and vigorously condemned 
all other cults. This aroused the resentment 
of pagans of all types, accustomed as they 
were to living amicably side by side, recog¬ 
nizing in one another's religion the worship 
of the same divine power. The ethical and 
moral content of the Christian teaching was 
also very difficult for the pagan to under¬ 
stand or to accept. 

Yet, despite all the disadvantages under 
which it labored, there were elements in 
Christianity which made it ir- 
fawing it resistible. The figure of Christ 
loomed large in the thought of 
the early church. More perhaps than at any 
later time, the Christianity of this period 
was the religion of Christ. The first mission¬ 
aries had known him in the fiesh, and the 
tradition was passed on, still vivid with the 
charm of his magnetic personality. His fol¬ 
lowers had as the central fact of their re- 
li^on a definite personal Saviour, who sup¬ 
plied in the only satisfactory way that con¬ 
necting link between man and God, for which 
the philosophers and the devotees of the 
pagan cults were blindly groping. This faith 
in an historical Saviour carried with it a 
definiteness of conviction in the reality of 
salvation, of the expiation of sin, and of the 
immortality of the soul (all questions that 
obsessed the mind of the ancient world) far 
greater than was possible for the mythologi¬ 
cal pagan cults. At the same time, Chris¬ 
tianity gave men hope for the future, not 
only for themselves as individuals, but for 
the world. Where the pagan looked back 
with nostalgic longing to a golden age in the 
distant past, the Christian, especially in 
these first centuries, looked forward with 
confident expectation to the dawn of a golden 
age in the future, when the second coming of 
Christ would herald the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Finally, Chris¬ 
tian ethics and morals, difficult though th^ 
were for the pagan to accept, bore fruit that 
could not be ignored in the admirable lives 
led by the early Christians. Nor could the 


pagan fail to see that they had pease of 
mind, hope, and certainty, strong enough to 
carry them through the fires of persecution, 
when for the rest of the world there was no 
peace, when hope was dying, and certainty 
unattainable. 

2. PERSECUTION AND TRIUMPH 

Christianity as a religion and the church 
as an association were banned by the impe¬ 
rial government as soon as they 
became strong enough to at- ^secuSoro 
tract the attention of the em¬ 
perors. About the year 111, the Emperor 
Trajan issued a rescript to the provincial 
governors instructing them to prosecute 
those openly charged with adherence to the 
new religion, but not to seek them out nor 
to continue the prosecution if they were will¬ 
ing to take part in the ceremonies of the offi¬ 
cial cult. For the following century and a 
half, this rescript may be taken as a fair 
enough definition of the imperial policy. 
Christianity was not a legal religion and its 
members might be punished even to death, 
but there was no general or consistent at¬ 
tempt to suppress them. The initiative was 
left to the provincial governors, who en¬ 
forced the law with more or less severity as 
they chose. By the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury, however, conditions had changed and 
reforming emperors were forced to take 
stronger action. 

One may well ask why the imperial gov¬ 
ernment, usually so tolerant of all religions, 
should have maintained so hos¬ 
tile an attitude toward Chris- 
tianity over a penod of two cen¬ 
turies. Yet there was reason enough, and 
from their own point of view the emperors 
were amply justified. Christianity was op¬ 
posed to the whole spirit of Roman civiliza¬ 
tion and of imperial government. The most 
serious specific charges brought against the 
Christians were that they were stubborn and 
consistent law-breakers, that they refused to 
discharge the duties of a citizen toward the 
state, and that they were organized in illegal 
and dangerously seditious societies. And 
these charges were well founded. The Chris¬ 
tian, strict monotheist as he was, was for¬ 
bidden to take part in the emperor worship 
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which was the patriotic duty of all citizens. 
He could not accept public office nor serve in 
the army without violating his principles, as 
both demanded participation in certain offi¬ 
cial and, to the Christian, idolatrous cere¬ 
monies. His attitude toward the whole gov- 
emmental system, so closely bound up with 
paganism, was one of suspicion if not of 
actual hatred, and in any case lie felt that he 
owed his first loyalty to a higher fatherland 
than the worldly empire. 

Such an attitude in individuals wjis suffi¬ 
ciently dangerous. It was made more formi¬ 
dable by the compact and efficient organiza¬ 
tion of the church. In nearly every com¬ 
munity the Christians had a strong, coher¬ 
ent organization, with known bishops and 
holding corporate property. And they were 
in coastant communication with the other 
churches throughout the empire. Christian¬ 
ity was becoming a state within and opposed 
to the empire. No autoc.ratic ruler could 
afford to ignore it. In proportion as their 
numbers increased, especially with the be¬ 
ginning of the third century, when they were 
joined by many from the upper classes while 
the empire w^as itself declining in power, the 
Christians became an ever greater menace to 
the state. 

In the year 250, the Emperor Decius un¬ 
dertook a vigorous program of reform to 
check the alarming decline, and 
undei^?e^?us ^ reform instituted 

the first thorough attempt to 
crush out Christianity in all parts of the 
empire. All citizens were commanded to 
take part in the ceremonies of the official re¬ 
ligions. Those who refused were liable to 
various punishments, including the death 
penalty. Great numbers of the Christians 
complied with the law, while others bought 
certificates asserting that they had done so. 
But there were also many who remained true 
to their faith and suffered martyrdom. The 
persecution raged for about a year, until it 
was cut short by the death of the emperor. 

During the remainder of the third century, 
the Christians were alternately persecuted 
and tolerated, according to the 
eutten**'*" policy of the various emperors. 

From each persecution they 
emerged with numbers greatly diminished^ 


but with their organization still intact; and 
at the first sign of toleration, the apostates, 
as the deserters were called, returned, and 
wdth them came new converts, won over by 
the example of the martyrs. Despite perse¬ 
cution, Christianity was growing stronger 
and mo?e popular. It was also becoming 
more inimical to the government, and hence 
more dang(?rous. The last and most thor¬ 
ough attempt to stamp it out was begun in 
303 by Diocletian, the great reformer and 
reorganizer of the empire, and was continued 
by his successors till 311. They succeeded 
only in proving that the Christians could not 
be (^rushed. The next great emperor was to 
s(iek their support and to found his govern¬ 
ment on a close alliance with the once out¬ 
lawed church. 

The abdication of Diocletian (305) was 
followed by years of bitter civil strife. By 
312 there were four rival emper¬ 
ors, of whom one was Constan- 
tine the Great. Supported only Con^antin* 
by the legions of Gaul and Brit¬ 
ain, he was the least powerful of the four. 
His rival in the West was Maxentius, who 
held Italy, Spain, and Africa, while Licinius 
and Maximus divided the East between 
them. His position was very uncertain, but 
he was able to form an alliance with Licinius 
to defeat their respective opponents in the 
West and East. Like himself, Licinius had 
taken a neutral stand during the late perse¬ 
cution, while Maxentius and Maximus had 
actively oppressed the Christians. Gather¬ 
ing his legions together, Constantine 
marched swiftly down into Italy, staking his 
whole career on the chance of victory against 
greatly superior forces. It was probably 
during that daring march that he decided to 
seek the support of the Christians. At any 
rate, to that period belongs the story, so 
variously interpreted, of his vision of a fieiy 
cross in the sky and the words Hoc vince (By 
this conquer), which he took as his standard. 
At Saxa Rubra, a few miles from Rome, he 
met the army of Maxentius, destroyed it 
completely, and became sole emperor of the 
West. The following year he met his col¬ 
league Licinius, who had also been success¬ 
ful, at Milan, and there issued an edict of 
general and complete toleration of all reli- 
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gions including Christianity. Licinius was 
unwilling to go Mother than 
*# 313 ) that, but in 323 Constantine de- 

' feated him and united the whole 

empire under his rule. From that time on 
Constantine^s attitude toward the Christians 
became steadily more favorable, until he 
was finally baptized into the faith a few days 
before his death in 337. He took no action 
against paganism, but his patronage of the 
church set Christianity well on its way to 
becoming the state religion. 

That Constantine^s policy was inspired to 
any great degree by religious motives seems 
most unlikely. He was no 
Wne^^otives doubt drawn toward the idea of 
monotheism, as were so many 
intelligent pagans, and in his later years 
came to consider Christianity its truest ex¬ 
pression. But his action was that of a keen 
and farsighted statesman rather than a con¬ 
vert. The Christians were still a minority in 
312 (probably not more than one tenth of 
the population of the empire), but they were 
a very determined and well-organized minor¬ 
ity, settled for the most part in the cities and 
wielding far more influence than their rela¬ 
tive numbers would indicate. Constantine 
had seen the failure of Diocletian's attempt 
to crush them. Where Diocletian had failed, 
he himself could have little hope of success; 
and if the Christians could not be crushed, it 
would be better to have them as allies rather 
than as enemies. In 312 he had needed the 
support of the Christians against Maxentius, 
and after 323, when he was emperor of both 
East and West, he needed the aid of any 
organized force that would help to hold the 
empire together. The compact organization 
of the Christian Church appealed strongly to 
Constantine's political sense. It had shown 
its power in the days of persecution, when it 
had threatened to disrupt the state. Now it 
might be equally effective in helping to unify 
and preserve the empire. 

3. CHURCH AND STATE: THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
HERESY AND PAGANISM 

The fourth century was a period of as¬ 
tounding growth in the Christian Church. 
The century opened with the persecution 
of the Ciu^ti^, still a small minority 


of the population, by a pagan emperor. At 
its close, Christianity was the 
sole official religion of the em- ^ c^tury 

pire, claiming at least the 
formal adherence of the great majority of 
the population, and protected by a Cliris- 
tian emperor who issued persecuting laws 
against pagans and all who departed in any 
way from the accepted doctrines of the state 
church. 

But this rapid growth was not all pure gain 
to the church. The influx of great numbers 
of the indifferent or self-seeking 
inevitably lowered the general *^^andards 
average of morality and religious 
zeal in the church, while at the same time 
introducing non-Christian elements into its 
doctrine and practice. Before the Edict of 
Milan, the Christians had been a picked 
group of earnest believers who were prepared 
to sacrifice something of worldly advantage, 
even if all were not prepared to face death, 
for their faith. Now it was to the advantage 
of all to join the triumphant religion. The 
easy conversion of those who were merely 
following the course of least resistance or of 
personal advantage signified no very vital 
change in their method of life, nor in their 
thought. They clung stubbornly to ancient 
superstitions, translating them into terms of 
the new religion. The cult of a host of saints 
and martyrs sprang up to take the place of 
the many local gods of pagan mythology. 
The pagan who had relied on the protection 
of the homely gods of the hearth found simi¬ 
lar comfort from the adoption of a patron 
saint. Christian celebrations were created 
to replace pagan feasts and holidays. For 
example, the date of Christmas was set on 
the birthday of Mithras (the unconquered 
Sun), which had long been a day of joyous 
celebration in the pagan world. The as¬ 
similation by Christianity of so much of 
popular belief and practice was in no small 
degree responsible for its almost universal 
acceptance during this period, but it in¬ 
volved the sacrifice of its early purity and 
simplicity. 

llie change made by Constantine in the 
status of the church raised several vexing 
problems, among them that of the relation 
of the state to the church, which was to 
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trouble the peace of Christendom for cen¬ 
turies. Hitherto tbe church, 
and being outside the law, had been 
left free and independent of 
governmental interference, save for the at¬ 
tempts to suppress it. Would it retain that 
freedom after Christianity had become the 
official religion of the empire? And further, 
would the emperor, himself a Christian, sub¬ 
mit his conscience to the guidance of the 
church in matters of faith and morals, terms 
that might be extended to include almost any 
political act? Or would the emperor insist on 
controlling the policies of the church, which 
was growing rapidly in wealth and political 
influence, on the ground that an absolute 
ruler could not afford to give up his hold on 
so powerful an institution? The solution of 
these problems varied with the centuries, 
but in the fourth century and thereafter in 
the East, with few exceptions, the em¬ 
perors asserted a practical control of the 
church. 

Another problem, which though not new 
took on a new significance with the official 
recognition of Christianity, was 
d<^iM raised by the necessity of defin¬ 

ing Christian belief or dogma in 
an authoritative way so as to preserve the 
unity of the faith. In the early days of the 
church, Christian belief had been relatively 
simple, dominated by the personality and 
teaching of Christ. But as time passed, it 
became necessary to state more clearly cer¬ 
tain points not fully explained in the Scrip¬ 
tures, in order to defend Christianity against 
pagan attacks and also to preserve the pu¬ 
rity of the faith, which was in constant danger 
from the pagan ideas brought in by new con¬ 
verts. Most of the early controversies over 
points of dogma arose in the Eastern Church. 
The Greek mind, trained in philosophy and 
metaphysical speculation, was forced by its 
own nature to work out clear logical state¬ 
ments of all debatable questions, no matter 
how abstract. Out of the innumerable con¬ 
troversies resulting from this urge toward 
speculation and definition, there grew up a 
body of recognized dogma, accepted by the 
universal church and called orthodox. The 
opinions of the minority in each case, which 
were condemned by the dominant party in 


Growth of 
dogma 


the church, were called heterodox or hereti¬ 
cal. The distinction between orthodoxy and 
heresy, between opinions accepted or re¬ 
jected by the church authorities, was often 
decided partly by political considerations 
and after a bitter struggle between the op¬ 
posing parties. 

Both problems, the authoritative defini¬ 
tion of dogma and the relation between 
church and state, arose in an 
acute form in the decade follow- ^*here^ 
ing the Edict of Milan as the 
result of a controversy which for some sixty 
years threatened to break up the unity of the 
Christian body. The Arian heresy was in 
its historical consequences the most im¬ 
portant of all the variants from orthodox 
belief that troubled the peace of the early 
church. The dilemmas presented by the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
obsessed the minds of Greek Christians and 
caused in one way or another most of the 
early heresies. Was Christ, the Son of God, 
fully divine, of the same nature as God? 
Were the Father and Son, the first two per¬ 
sons of the Trinity, one or distinct, and the 
latter a creature, created in time and hence 
on a lower order than the former? And if 
created in time, how could he be re-created 
in finite human form? Had Christ become 
fully human? If not, how could his suffering 
save and redeem mankind? Stripped of all 
its involved subtleties and distinctions, the 
doctrine brought forward by Arius, a priest 
of Alexandria, about the year 318 was a de¬ 
nial of both the absolute divinity and the 
complete humanity of Christ. His argu¬ 
ment was logical in a literal-minded way, 
but it would have robbed Christianity of its 
essential meaning. Both his supporters and 
opponents felt the question to be of vital 
importance. 

When Constantine took over the govern¬ 
ment of the East after his defeat of Licinius 
in 323, he found the church di¬ 
vided into apparently irrecon- ofSwoo 
cilable parties. The emperor 
never did understand just what the argu¬ 
ment was about, but he was quite certain 
that it must be stopped. He had favored 
Christianity and was prepared to support it 
still further in the hope that the well-oigan- 
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ized churcb would help to unify the empire. 
It would have just the opposite effect, how¬ 
ever, if the church were split into two an¬ 
tagonistic parties. The unity of the church 
was a vital political issue. To preserve that 
unity, one side of the argument or the other 
(Constantine did not greatly care which) 
must be established as orthodox, and those 
who would not accept it of their own free 
will must be forced to do so by the state. As 
a means of reaching an authoritative deci¬ 
sion, the emperor called the first general or 
ecumenical council of the church to meet at 
Nicaea in 325. All the bishops were invited 
to attend, but only seven delegates came 
from the West. The majoi'ity of the bishops 
were opposed to Arius, and the emperor used 
all his mfluence to make the decision unani¬ 
mous. The council condemned the Arians 
and drew up the Nicene Creed maintaining 
the full divinity and humanity of Christ, 
which with a few alterations has been ac¬ 
cepted ever since by most Christian churches 
as the orthodox statement of faith. Follow¬ 
ing the council, Arius and his followers were 
sent into exile. 

But Arianism was by no means dead. It 
continued to spread through the East and 
among the Cermanic tribes 

ortten under frontier. Most of 

Constantios the later invaders of the empire 
were Arians. The prolonged 
life of the heresy was very largely due to the 
continued interference of the imperial gov¬ 
ernment in church affairs. The next em¬ 
peror in the East, Constantins (337-61), the 
second son of Constantine, who for a time 
shared the empire with his brothers Con¬ 
stantine II and Constans, became a con¬ 
vinced Arian and entered the struggle with 
partisan enthusiasm. The Arian bishops 
were recalled while the orthodox were de¬ 
posed, and Athanasius, the great champion 
of the Nicene Creed, was forced to flee to the 
West. Council followed council with be¬ 
wildering and contradictory results. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, the pagan historian, 
joyously remarked that ‘Hhe highways were 
covered with galloping bishops,^' and prophe¬ 
sied the dissolution of the church. Heresy 
seemed about to triumph, but after the death 
of Constantius the Christians were tempo¬ 


rarily reunited in opposition to a last desper¬ 
ate revival of paganism. 

There were still many pagans in the em¬ 
pire. The government had taken no action 
against them, though Constan¬ 
tius had issued some op])ressive Pa^an r«- 

, I . , ^ ^ vival under 

edicts whudi were never en- Julian 

forced. The Roman senate and 
aristocracy were predominantly pagan, and 
most of the teachers in the schools carried on 
the old tradition. In fact, patriotism and 
literature were the strongest supports of the 
old religions, and many of the highest social 
and intellectual classes longed for a return to 
the ancient gods of the golden age, when 
Greece and Rome had been truly great. One 
of these, and the most ardent, came to the 
imperial throne in 361, Julian (called by 
Christian historians ‘Hhe Apostatea 
nephew of the great Constantine. With the 
reunited empire under his rule, Julian dis- 
ov\med the Christianity he had been forced 
to profess, and spent his brief reign in a vain 
attempt to revive all that was best in pagan¬ 
ism and to make it the state religion. Julian 
was in many ways one of the noblest spirits 
of his age, but he was running c.ounter to the 
(nirrent of the times. The Christians w^ere 
not so hopelessly divided, nor the pagans so 
zealous, as he had hoped. He died knowing 
that he had failed and, according to a legend 
that is too good to be true, murmuring, 
^‘Galilaean, thou hast conquered!^' His 
own legions chose a Christian, Jovian, as his 
successor. 


After the failure of the pagan revival, 
Christianity became again the imperial re¬ 
ligion, and again the Arian con¬ 


troversy tore the eastern 
churches. On the death of 


Arianism 
under Valens 


Jovian after one yearns reign, the generals of 
the army chose as emperor one of their own 


number, Valentinian I (364-75), who im¬ 
mediately gave the rule of the East to his 


brother Valens (364-78). The former in the 
orthodox West could afford to ignore the 
dogmatic controversy, but in the East it was 
impossible for the emperor to stand aside. 
Valens followed the example of Constantius 
and gave his support to the Arians, who nev¬ 
ertheless were losing ground through divi¬ 
sions and quarrels among themselves. Un- 
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like the orthodox, they had no definite state¬ 
ment of their faith to hold thenf'^together. 
The year 378 was a momentous year for the 
Roman Empire. Valens fell in battle against 
the victorious Goths, the first of a long series 
of successful invaders of the empire,^ and 
with him perished the last hope of Arianism. 

Gratian, the son of Valentinian, had al¬ 
ready succeeded his father in the West. He 
now chose as his colleague in 
^ ^ Spanish count, 

^ Theodosius I (37^95). Both 
had been reared in the West and were strictly 
orthodox. As Arianism was mostly an east¬ 
ern problem, it was left to Theodosius to 
crush it. In 380 he issued an edict threaten¬ 
ing all heretics with legal punishment, and 
the following year summoned the second 
ecumenical council of the church at Con¬ 
stantinople, which confirmed the Nicene 
Creed and condemned Arianism. Further 
imperial edicts restored all orthodox bishops 
and forbade the Arians to hold services or 
build churches. Arianism was suppressed, 
as it had been fostered, by the power of the 
state. It still continued strongly among the 
barbarians, but within the empire its cause 
was lost. Meanwhile, Gratian was taking 
steps to stamp out paganism, and in 391 and 
392 Theodosius issued stringent laws against 
idolatry. Sacrifice to pagan gods, whether 
in public or private, was to be regarded as 
treason, and paganism gradually died out 
during the following century. The legal 
triumph of the church over heresy and 
paganism and its evolution from a perse¬ 
cuted sect to a persecuting state church 
were complete. 


4. THE UTIN CHURCH* THE RISE OF THE PAPACY 

The center of interest in religious history 
during the fifth century shifts to the West. 

The church in the East had con- 
quered its most dangerous he¬ 
retical opponent, though other 
heresies arose in profusion, springing for the 
most part from the attempt to define further 
the exact nature of the union of perfect God 
and perfect man (established by the Nicene 
Creed) in Christ. Political rivalry between 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
^ See below, page 128. 


Constantinople, who were all fighting for 
supremacy in the Eastern Church, added 
bitterness to these controversies. But in the 
long run peace was restored, the primacy of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, the imperial 
capital, was recognized, and through the 
patriarchs who were their creatures the 
emperors maintained their control of the 
church, which gradually sank into a stagnant 
and somewhat servile quiet. In the West, 
on the other hand, the imperial power was 
being weakened and finally destroyed under 
the shock of successive barbarian invasions, 
while the Latin Church was growing rapidly 
in organization, independence, and author¬ 
ity, with a theology peculiarly its own and 
under the leadership of the bishops of Rome, 
who fell heir to the universal authority abdi¬ 
cated by the emperors. 

The church at Rome and in the West gen¬ 
erally during the first two centuries after its 
foundation was predominantly 
Greek, Christianity having 
spread first among the Greek¬ 
speaking commercial classes. As it was 
adopted more widely, however, by all classes, 
it necessarily drew its adherents from the 
Latin-speaking majority of the population. 
Before the end of the persecutions, the West¬ 
ern Church was almost entirely Latin, and 
the difference in language was significant of 
other and more important differences be¬ 
tween the Christians of the West and their 
Greek brethren. The very small delegation 
sent by the western bishops to Nicaea in 325 
shows how little interest they took in the 
problem which was threatening to disrupt 
the Eastern Church. Throughout the fourth 
century the gap between East and West was 
slowly widening. The administrative divi¬ 
sion of the empire and the founding of a new 
capital for the East at Constantinople were 
both cause and result of an actual diversity 
of interest. After the death of Theodosius 
in 395, under whom the empire had been 
briefly reunited, the division into two em¬ 
pires was final and complete. In theory, of 
course, the unity of the empire was still 
maintained, but in actual practice East and 
West went their separate ways independ¬ 
ently. And this division in the state was 
strengthened by a similar split in the church. 
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though it, too, maintained its theoretical 
unity. The knowledge of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, essential to communication with the 
East and to an imderstanding of Greek ideas, 
was dying out in the West. At the same 
time there grew up, in the last years of the 
fourth century and in the fifth, a school of 
Latin theology and church policy, quite 
different from the Greek, and destined to 
shape the thought of western Christendom 
for more than a thousand years. 

The leaders of this movement were three 
men who are recognized by Latin Christian¬ 
ity as the greatest of the Church 
ChurA^" Fathers, Ambrose, Jerome, and 

Fathers Augustine. Though differing 

widely in character and in the 
nature of their contributions, they were all 
three stoutly orthodox, doughty champions 
of the unity and authority of the Catholic 
Church. 

Saint Ambrose (c. 340-97) was a practical 
administrator. From his father, the prefect 
of Gaul, he inherited the tradi¬ 
tion of Roman government. In 
374 he was elected Bishop of Milan, where 
the emperor was then residing, and soon be¬ 
came the most influential official in the West¬ 
ern Church. In all his relations with the 
government he insisted on the maxim that 
the emperor is in the church, not over it, and 
he had the courage and character to force 
even the great Theodosius to submission, 
refusing to administer the sacraments to 
him until he had done full penance for the 
massacres at Thessalonica. In his writings 
and his example, Ambrose left to the Western 
Church a priceless tradition of discipline and 
independence. 

His contemporary. Saint Jerome (c. 340- 
419) was the most learned of the three, a 
Jeroma masterly scholar and linguist. 

**'®**** Aside from his numerous works 

against heresy and his active promotion of 
monasticism at Rome (of which more here¬ 
after), his great service was the translation 
of the Bible from the original Hebrew and 
Greek into forceful and eloquent Latin. 
This task, which occupied twenty years of 
arduous labor, was completed in 405. The 
Vulgate, as this version of the Bible is called, 
was soon accepted as the authoritative text 


by the Latin Church, as it still is by Roman 
Catholics, and had an incalculable influence 
on ecclesiastical literatme during the follow¬ 
ing centuries. 

Saint Augustine (354-430) was the theo¬ 
logian among the Fathers, the real founder 
of Latin theology. Born in the 
Roman province of Africa, he 
was trained in philosophy and classical litera¬ 
ture and much influenced by Neoplatonism 
before he fell under the influence of Bishop 
Ambrose and was converted in middle age to 
Christianity. In 395 he was made bishop of 
Hippo in Africa and spent the rest of his life 
in active pastoral work and in writing. His 
Co7ifessionSj written about the year 400, rank 
high among the world^s great autobiogra¬ 
phies, as well as among the finest works of 
religious inspiration. His longest work. The 
City of Godf was undertaken after the sack of 
Rome in 410 to demonstrate that the calami¬ 
ties which had overtaken the empire were 
not due to the desertion of the ancient gods, 
but were merely signs that the old worldly 
empire was passing, to be replaced by a new 
spiritual empire, the Christian Church. But 
even more important than these were the 
numerous works in which he constructed a 
dogmatic system, in opposition to the Pela¬ 
gian, Doiiatist, and other western heresies. 
Typically Latin, Augustine was not vitally 
interested in the metaphysical speculations 
that so attracted the Greeks. On the con¬ 
trary, his thought revolved about the more 
human problem of how the individual Chris¬ 
tian obtains salvation. And this problem he 
resolved into a logical and almost legal sys¬ 
tem of divine justice, in which he pictured 
all men as damned by the original sin inher¬ 
ited from the fall of Adam, were it not that 
some have been predestined or chosen from 
the beginning for salvation through Christas 
sacrifice, which salvation comes to them, not 
by virtue of any action of their own will, for 
the human will is powerless, but through the 
working of divine grace upon those who are 
chosen. This became the orthodox belief, 
though the church never fully accepted the 
extreme statement of Augustinianism, and 
the revival of the question by Martin Luther 
in the sixteenth century caii^ a revolution 
in the church. 
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A PAGE FKOM THE CODEX &INAITICUS 


SAINT AUGUSTINE 


’'his page from the Gospel of Saint Mar'k is taktnfroin one of the 
artiest surnnng copies of the Greek New Testament. From 
optes of this kind Saint Jerome translated the Bible into Latin, 


This probably fells us wore about early Christian 
painting than about the great Church Father 
whom it represents. 


The period which marked the growth of 
Latin theology witnessed also the completion 
of a centralized system of gov- 
ernment in the Western Church. 
Churdi ^The building of a clerical hier¬ 
archy of ascending offices was a 
matter of slow growth, in which the church 
followed the lines of imperial administration. 
Within each Roman civitas or municipality 
since the second century, the bishop had 
been recognized as the supreme authority in 
the church. As it grew in size and wealth, 
lower orders of clergy were created, priests 
who administered sacraments and cared for 
the spiritual welfare of the flock, and deacons 
who were responsible for financial affairs, all 
under the rule of the bishop. The next step 
was to create some higher authority that 
could establish uniformity in belief and 
practice and enforce discipline over these 
isolated communities. In the third century 
councils of all the bishops in a given province 
of the empire were fairly common. By the 


end of the fourth century the bishop of the 
provincial capital, who presided at these 
councils, had been recognized as the superior 
of the bishops in his province, with the title 
of Metropolitan or Archbishop. The Latin 
genius for government, tiained to think in 
terms of a centralized administration and 
reinforced by the dangers of disunion in a 
time of frequent heresies and barbarian in¬ 
vasions, demanded some still higher author¬ 
ity over the whole church. This led to the 
elevation during the fifth century of the 
Bishop of Rome to a position of supremacy 
in the Latin Church, comparable to that of 
the emperor in the civil government. 

As head of the Christian community in 
the ancient capital of the empire, the Bishop 
of Rome occupied a position of 
great political influence at home *Rorn« 

and of prestige abroad. Already 
in the fourth century, the pagan Ammianus 
Marcellinus had noted, with a mixture of 
admiration and contempt, the wealth, pomp 
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and power of the Roman bishops. Their 
importance was greatly increased after 402, 
when the emperor deserted the capital to 
establish his court in th© impregnable city of 
Ravenna, sheltered by its impassable 
marshes^ Thereafter the bishops became 
the most powerful officials in the city. After 
the sack of Rome by the Visigoths in 410, 
Bishop Innocent I (402-17) took the lead in 
directing and aiding reconstruction. It was 
Innocent, too, who first definitely asserted 
his right to suj)remacy in the Western 
Chur(;b. From the beginning of his reign, he 
(claimed that all the churches of the West 
owed obedienc^e to the Roman bishop and 
that in all matters of discipline and usage 
they should accept his decisions and follow 
the custom of the Roman Church. 

From this point on, events moved rapidly. 
The bishops in all the provinces Avere assum¬ 
ing gn*ater powers, due to the 
Leo the Great collapse of the imperial admin¬ 
istration under the shock of suc¬ 
cessive invasions. In many cities they took 
over the duties of the imperial officers, act¬ 
ing as judges and governors and using their 
influence to protect the citizens from their 
barbarian conquerors. With these new re¬ 
sponsibilities they felt more keenly the need 
of moral support from some higher authority 
and looked more eagerly to the Roman 
bishop for guidance. Thus by the middle of 
the century, Leo the Great (440-61) was 
able to exercise the full authority over the 
church, to which as pope (for we may now 
use that term for the Bishop of Rome) he 
felt entitled, and that authority was given 
imperial sanction by a law of Valentinian 
III, conferring upon him jurisdiction over 
all the bishops in the Western Empire. Leo 
I was in many ways the most impressive 
figure of his generation, a man of remarkable 
energy, courage, and statesmanlike vision. 
When Rome was threatened by the Huns in 
451 and sacked by the Vandals in 455, it was 
Leo who carried out the negotiations, suc¬ 
cessful in the former case, on behalf of the 
defenseless city. With inflexible purpose he 
forced the bishops of the farthest provinces 
to obedience, and in the heretical controver¬ 
sies of his time, he boldly asserted his right 

^ See below, page 129. 


to settle the questions at issue as the final 
authority in matters of faith. The papacy 
had still to pass through many vicissitudes 
of fortune before it reached its full growth, 
but from Leo's time on, Western Christen¬ 
dom looked to Rome for leadership. 

We have seen why some supreme author¬ 
ity in the church was necessary and have 
traced the steps by which it 
arose. Before leaving the sub- Theory of 
ject, let us examine some of the *^prema*i^ 
reasons why that supremacy 
should have been given to the BLshop of 
Rome rather than to any other bishop, and 
also the theories which bolstered up his 
claims. From the first the Roman bishop 
occupied a unique position in the church, as 
heir in a way to the authority both of Augus¬ 
tus, the founder of the Roman Empire, and 
of Saint Peter, the traditional founder of the 
Roman Church. The dominant position of 
Rome in the empire, as the capital and^cen- 
ter of imperial administration, gave to the 
head of the Christian community there a 
prestige which no other bishop could ^equal, 
and made it natural that he should become 
the head also of the ecclesiastical administra¬ 
tion. Moreover, acicjording to the tradition 
generally accepted in the church, the Apostle 
Peter had been the first Bishop of Rome, 
and to him, as the Bible tells, Christ had 
given the care of his floc^k and the keys of 
heaven and hell, saying, “On this rock will I 
build my church." As successors to Peter, 
the Bishops of Rome claimed the fuU powers 
given to him by Christ. The Roman bishop¬ 
ric was generally known as the See of Peter 
or the Apostolic See. Finally their rise to 
supremacy was aided by the reputation for 
orthodoxy, built up by a long line of Roman 
bishops, who, with the Latin instinct for law 
and authority, stood steadfastly by the letter 
of the orthodox creeds. 


5. THE GROWTH OF MONASTICISM 

One further aspect of Christian life and 
thought, and not the least important, came 
into existence during this pe¬ 
riod, i.e., monastic as opposed to 
secular or worldly Christianity 
In almost every religion which has deeply 
touched the emotions of men, and where the 
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ideal of spiritual communion with God has 
stirred the imagination, some earliest souls 
have felt an irresistible impulse to renounce 
all worldly or material pleasures, in order 
that they might concentrate their desires on 
the things of the spirit, and to undergo phys¬ 
ical suffering, so that they might conquer 
their bodily desires and give free play to 
spiritual aspiration. The practice of this 
renunciation and voluntary suffering is 
called asceticism. It was not a uniquely 
Christian impulse (indeed, there is no more 
than a suggestion of it in the teaching of 
Christ), but was common in other religions 
of eastern origin. During the tliird century, 
it was given strong support by the Neopla¬ 
tonic philosophy, of which we have already 
spoken. In popular Neoplatonism there 
arose, as a sort of by-product, an oriental 
concept of two antagonistic forces at war in 
the universe, spirit and matter. This is 
known as dualism. It led to the idea that 
all material interests and all physical appe¬ 
tites or passions are by their nature evil, and 
that they must be overcome before the spirit, 
purified by that conquest, can reach its de¬ 
sired harmony with God. This conception 
coincided with certain aspects of Christian 
thought and in turn had a powerful effect 
upon it. Dualism in greater or less degree 
remained a constant factor in Christianity 
until at least the end of the Middle Ages. 
Over against God and the spirit, it set up an 
unholy trinity of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. The truly religious life became that 
which forswore all connection with these 
three. 

About the beginning of the fourth century, 
when the church had passed from persecu- 
. tion to triumph, this ascetic 
impulse took on a new and 
more definite form. The crown and rewards 
of martyrdom were no longer available for 
those who took their religion hard. The 
church was no longer a community apart 
from the world, but had embraced the 
world. The more deeply religious, then, who 
felt it necessary to withdraw from the world, 
were forced also to withdraw in a measure 
from the church and to seek in solitude, or in 
the company of an inner circle of the devout, 
that {reborn from worldly contacts that had 


been enjoyed by the early church. These 
motives, strengttiened by the growth of the 
ascetic ideal, drove men out into the desert 
to live as hermits and later to form communi¬ 
ties with those of like mind. They were the 
first Christian monks. 

Monasticism began, as was natural, in the 
East, the home of asceticism. The first 
monk of whom we have definite 1 . 11 , 5 ^ 
knowledge was Saint Anthony, * ° 

an Egyptian, who in the last years of the 
third century fled to the Thebaid desert 
from the world that w&b too much for him. 
He lived as a hermit in constant prayer, fast¬ 
ing, and self-inflicted suffering. The tales of 
liis holiness, his visions, and the miracles at¬ 
tributed to him spread through Egypt and 
attracted others in great numbers to follow 
his example. The natural instinct of men to 
live in some kind of organized society soon 
asserted itself, even among these hermits 
who had fled from society, and before 325 
the monk Pachomius founded the first mo¬ 
nastic community with a definite rule of gov¬ 
ernment. As monasticism spread from 
Egypt throughout the East, thousands em¬ 
braced it, the majority preferring the orderly 
communal life with provisions for daily labor 
prescribed by the rule of Pachomius. There 
were still many hermits, however, and 
among these asceticism was often carried to 
the most eccentric extremes. The classic 
example is that of Saint Simeon Stylites, 
who in the fifth century spent thirty-six 
years on top of a pillar, exposed to the 
weather and without room even to lie down. 
But for the most part, the communal life 
triumphed over the solitary, and an im¬ 
proved rule written by Saint Basil before his 
death in 374 was adopted by most monks in 
the Greek Church. 

Western monasticism was originally an 
importation from the East, though it soon 
became acclimatized and de- i„th®Weft 
veloped along characteristically ” 

Latin lines. Introduced at Rome, appar¬ 
ently by Saint Athanasius in 339, it soon 
attract^ numbers of both men and women. 
At first there was some opposition to what 
seemed an antisocial movement, and Saint 
Jerome, the most vigorous and influential 
champion of the monastic ideal in the West, 
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aroused a good deal of antagonism by en¬ 
couraging a number of noble Roman ladies 
to desert the world. But once started, 
monasticism could not be checked. It be¬ 
came increasingly popular, spreading from 
Italy to all the provinces, and appealing to a 
variety of motives. The ascetic impulse was 
still, of course, the strongest, but there were 
many who embraced monasti(iism as a means 
of escape from intolerable social or family 
obligations. The movement here passed 
through the same course of development 
from the solitary to the communal life as in 
the East, but western monasticism was al¬ 
ways more practical and orderly, laying 
greater stress on the necessity of discipline 
and labor. The monks of the Latin Church, 
too, were much less interested than the 
Greeks in theological speculation and took 
less part in the controversies of the age. 

To trace the full development of monasti¬ 
cism in the West into a uniform and regu¬ 
lated order, we must go a little 
^nt Bona- beyond the chronological bounds 
set for this chapter to the sixth 
century and the epoch-making work of Saint 
Benedict of Nursia. Born about 480 of a 
wealthy and noble Italian family, Benedict 
fled at an early age from the temptations 
and distractions of the world and, like so 
many of his generation, sought salvation in a 
hermit's cell. For three years he lived a life 
of rigid asceticism and complete solitude, his 
home an almost inaccessible cave in a pre¬ 
cipitous rock. But his very efforts to escape 
from the fellowship of men brought men to 
him. The fame of liis holiness attracted 
numbers of monks to his vicinity, who 
begged him to be their leader. About the 
year 520 he founded the famous monastery 
of Monte Cassino, and some time later wrote 
for the guidance of his monks the rule wliich 
was to regulate monastic life for centurias. 
Wherever the rule was adopted, it checked 
the restless wandering and the dangerously 
irregular asceticism of the monks. It pro¬ 
vided that the monk should take the three 


fundamental vows of perpetual - poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and that thereafter 
he was bound to remain in the same monas¬ 
tery for life, to obey his superior with humil¬ 
ity in all things, to give up all private prop¬ 
erty, and to cut himself off from all relations 
with people, even his own family, outside the 
monastery. Each monastery was a separate 
institution, ruled by an abbot who was 
elected by the other monks for life. His 
powers were limited only by the provisions 
of the rule and by the supervision of the 
bishop of the diocese. 

Each Benedictine monastery was a small 
self-contained community. Its members all 
lived under the same roof and 
shared the same food at a com- ° 

mon table. Saint Benedict had monaiteiy 
had personal experience of the 
dangers and temptations that accompanied 
too much solitude, idleness, and unbridled 
asceticism. He therefore provided for a full 
schedule of daily activity and forbade aU 
unusual ascetic practices. Part of each day, 
a large part we would think, was devoted to 
prayer, meditation, and religious services at 
prescribed hours, while six or seven hours 
were to be spent in manual labor in the fields 
or about the house. Food, though not of a 
luxurious sort, was to be provided in suffi¬ 
cient quantities to maintain health. There 
Avere also si^)ecial rules for the care of the sick 
or aged. It was an austere, hard life, but not 
an impossible one. 

The sanity, moderation, and orderly gov¬ 
ernment of the Benedictine rule appealed 
strongly to the western mind, and in the fol¬ 
lowing centuries it was adopted by all monas¬ 
teries in the West. It was also applied to 
the nunneries. As a result of the provisions 
for labor in the fields and copying manu¬ 
scripts, the monasteries became centers of 
civilization everywhere throughout the dark 
ages, and played an important part in culti¬ 
vating waste land, improving agricultural 
methods, and preserving literature and 
learning. 
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The Barbarian Invasions of the Empire 


BEYOND THE FRONTIERS of the empire lay the 
barbarian world, often hostile and always a 
menace to Roman civilization. Roman 
statesmen could never forget for long the 
danger threatening from the north, where 
restless and warlike German tribes milled 
along the Rhine-Danube border, and time 
and again, since before the days of Julius 
Caesar, the legions were called upon to expel 
barbarian invaders. Until the fourth cen¬ 
tury they were always successful, but the 
task became increasingly difficult, for the 
empire was fast weakening as a result of the 
general decline. Meanwhile, great numbers 
of Germans had entered the empire peace¬ 
fully, in small groups, to take service in the 
army or to work on the large estates. Hav¬ 
ing settled within the empire, these barbar¬ 
ian immigrants were, in course of time, more 
or less Romanized, though as their numbers 
increased they undoubtedly helped to lower 
the general level of Roman civilization. But 
if the Roman melting pot could assimilate a 
slow barbarian infiltration, it could not ab¬ 
sorb whole nations, when once the barbari¬ 
ans succeeded in making an armed invasion. 
And the mass invasions began in 376, when 
the Visigoths crossed the Danube frontier, 
setting an example that was soon followed 
by other tribes all along the northern border. 
In wave after wave, the barbarian host broke 
across the shattered frontier, until within a 
century the Western Empire was submerged 
beneath the barbarian flood. 


Thus was added to the basic Roman cul¬ 
ture, modified by Christianity, the third 
ingredient which went to make up medieval 
civilization, the influence of the Germanic 
peoples who from this time on were the domi¬ 
nant force in western Europe. 

1. THE EARLY GERMANS 

The original home of the German or Teu¬ 
ton race was in all probability the northern 
part of modem Germany near , 

the Baltic coast and across the 
sea in the southern portion of the Scandi¬ 
navian peninsula. Here they may have re¬ 
mained for many centuries with a popula¬ 
tion held relatively stable by the even bal¬ 
ance of their struggle for existence. The 
acquisition of better tools and techniques, 
however, probably from the more civilized 
south, in time gave them a little edge in their 
eternal conflict with the forces of nature so 
that the population began gradually to in¬ 
crease. They then began to expand slowly 
west to the North Sea, southwest, south, 
and southeast to the Rhine and the Danube, 
and east to the Vistula. In Caesar^s time 
they occupied all the land he knew beyond 
the Rhine, Closer contact with Roman 
commerce now brought them still better 
tools and weapons, so that it became easier 
to maintain life, and the population there¬ 
after increased more rapidly. 

Our knowledge of the early Germans be¬ 
fore they impinged upon the Roman Repub- 
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lie, and thus made their first tumultuous 
entrance upon the stage of his- 
^^knov^- tory, is necessarily vague and 
edge Uncertain. It belongs to the 

field of archeology rather than of 
history. Yet from the implements, weapons, 
and bones excavated from tombs and village 
sites we can learn something of their daily 
life and trace the general trend of their civili¬ 
zation. For actual historical information 
we are indebted chiefly to a brief account in 
Caesar^s De Bello GallicOy known to every 
student who ever studied Latin, and to a 
more full and circumstantial account of 
their manners and customs in the Germania^ 
written by the Roman historian Tacitus in 
A.n. 98. The reliability of the Germania has 
been the subject of endless debate. But even 
if we accept it as reliable, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that nearly three centuries of contact 
with Roman civilization and of development 
in social and political customs passed be¬ 
tween the date of Tacitus^ work and the first 
successful invasions of the empire. Some 
further information may be gleaned from the 
German laws, written down later but based 
on ancient custom. The mass of Anglo- 
Saxon, German, and Sciandinavian folk liter¬ 
ature, too, in its earliest origins dates back to 
the period of the invasions and supplies us 
with valuable material with which to recon¬ 
struct the characteristics of the German of 
that period. 

The Germans were a tall, powerfully built 
race. To the small, though wiry, Roman 
they seemed veritable giants. 
Their fair skin, blue eyes, and 
long reddish or golden-blond 
hair were in equally strong con¬ 
trast to the swarthy races of the Mediterra¬ 
nean Basin. Hardy and robust they must 
have been, for none but the strong could sur¬ 
vive in that land of forest and swamp, with 
heavy rain in summer and bitter cold in 
winter. Their temper reflects the stern con¬ 
ditions of their life. Though hard-headed 
and canny enough in many ways, they were 
of a moody and fitful temperament, given to 
hard drinldng, reckless gambling, and fight¬ 
ing. Through all the earliest Germanic liter¬ 
ature there runs a persistent strain of melan¬ 
choly, illuminated by flashes of fierce delight 
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in the heady joys of battle. Their virtues, 
like their vices, were those of a rough, primi¬ 
tive race. Physical courage, loyalty, and 
hospitality were their prime virtues, as they 
have always been among men who are called 
upon daily to pit tlieir strength against the 
forces of nature and who must depend on 
their fellows for existence amidst constant 
dangers from a hard climate, flood, famine, 
and hostile neighbors. 

At the time of our first historical knowl¬ 
edge of them, the Germans had already 
reached the iron age of civiliza¬ 
tion and had begun the practice 
of agriculture, though Tacitus 
later desciribes them as still depending for the 
most part on hunting and on their herds of 
cattle and swine for their food. They al¬ 
ready lived in village communities and, as 
time passed, undoubtedly developed a more 
settled way of life with constantly increasing 
cultivation of the soil. Their agricultural 
methods, however, remained crude and 
wasteful. They had very few industries and 
those the most primitive. The smith, who 
made tools and weapons, practiced almost 
the only honored trade. The freeman pre¬ 
ferred to devote his time to hunting and 
fighting, leaving the work in the fields and 
the making of clothing from skins, wool, and 
linen to the women and slaves. 

Tacitus divides the Germans whom he 
knew into four social classes: nobles, freemen 
(evidently the great majority), 
freedmen (who were little better 
than serfs), and slaves. Mod¬ 
ern historians have disagreed violeixtly as to 
the extent of the freedom enjoyed by the 
mass of the early German people. In all 
probability the gap between the noble and 
freeman widened as the Germans became 
more civilized and gained a more coherent 
organization, with social and political power 
becoming more closely concentrated in the 
hands of the noble families. The family, as 
in most societias, was the social unit; but 
there was also a larger kinship group, the sib 
or clan, composed of families related origi¬ 
nally by blood ties. Members of the clan 
felt a mutual responsibility for the welfare of 
their fellows, avenged the death of their 
kinsmen and supported them in lawsuits or 
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in battle. This clannish loyalty was neces¬ 
sary to the protection of the indi\^ual at a 
time when central government was still 
loosely and ineffectively organized. Dis¬ 
tinct from these family or kinship groups 
was the comitatiLS, a band of warriors who 
attached themselves voluntarily to some 
chief renowned for his courage and skill in 
war. These ‘^comrades’' were attached to 
their chief by a strong bond of personal loy¬ 
alty; they fought at his bidding and consid¬ 
ered it a disgrace to survive him if he were 
killed in battle. In return he supplied them 
with arms, clothing, food, and plunder. 

The smallest political unit was the village 
community, which enjoyed a considerable 
degree of self-government. The 

SlSIotion unit in the early days 

was the tribe. In the pnnutive 
state described by Tacitus the government 
of the tribe was in the hands of a council of 
chiefs, of noble family or distinguished by 
their courage or wisdom; but all important 
questions were discussed and decided in an 
assembly of all the freemen (that is, of the 
warriors) presided over by the chiefs. Dur¬ 
ing the period of migration, many of the 
tribes united to form larger groups or nar 
tions, and in the process the freemen appar¬ 
ently lost much of their earlier independence 
and share in the government. The dangers 
which attended the mass migration of a 
whole people demanded a more highly cen¬ 
tralized government than had been needed 
in the early days. Before the age of the in¬ 
vasions nearly all the Germanic nations 
were ruled by kings with the aid of an ad¬ 
visory council of chieftains. The develop¬ 
ment of kingship was by no means uniform 


among all the tribes, and the powers of the 
king were probably not clearly defined, but 
depended on the character of the individual 
king and upon circumstances of stress or 
danger. 

The social and political ideas of the early 
Germans were almost completely perscmal, 
having to do with family rela- 
tionships or personal loyalties to 
a chief or king. The concept of 
a territorial state as a political entity had 
not yet arisen among them. This personal 
character is reflected in their laws, which 


dealt mostly with injuries or obligations be¬ 
tween individuals. Their laws, moreover, 
unlike those of the Romans or of the Moslem 
states, were not the product of legislation on 
the part of the government plus the prece¬ 
dents established by the decisions of judges, 
but were made up of immemorial customs of 
the tribe, handed down from generation to 
generation, though not put into written 
form till after the invasions. A crime was 
considered, not as an offense against the 
state, but as an injury to an individual, for 
which the law gave hini a means of procuring 
satisfaction. A trial or lawsuit, then, was a 
contest between two individuals, with the 
court acting as the arbiter. There was little 
attempt to sift evidence in weighing the jus¬ 
tice of a complaint. The decision was ar¬ 
rived at by a formal process, in which one 
party or the other justified himself by a sol¬ 
emn oath, at times aided by the oaths of a 
number of his friends, or by undergoing some 
kind of ordeal. The penalty for the guilty 
was fixed by custom, and usually consisted 
of a fine. Even murder could be compen¬ 
sated by the payment of a fine or wergeld 
(man-money), the amount of which was fixed 
according to the rank of the murdered man. 

2. THE MIGRATIONS BEFORE 376 

The “Wandering of the Nations,” as the 
German scholars call the great migrations 
into the empire after 376, had in 
reality begun long before that 
date. For centuries the in¬ 
crease in population had driven German 
tribes to seek more fertile or less thickly 
populated lands, while the pressure of expan¬ 
sion from the interior of Germany piled up 
the southern tribes against the barrier of the 
Roman frontier. Germany was not densely 
populated according to modem standards, 
but it was a land of forest and swamp, and 
the early Germans with their primitive 
methods of agriculture and their reliance on 
herds and hunting for the greater part of 
their food needed a great deal of land to sup¬ 
port them. Their margin of subsistence was 
always small, and. any increase in population 
soon caused overcrowding. The migration 
of a whole tribe or nation, driven from their 
territory by the pressure of other tribes be- 
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hind them or begun of their own volition in 
search of more favorable conditions, was 
made more easy by the fact that they were 
not entirely dependent on agriculture and 
had neither the settled habits nor the tradi¬ 
tional attachment to their land of a race of 
farmers. Sometimes the migrations were 
peaceful and unopposed; more often they 
involved the conquest or expulsion of the 
tribes who occupied the new territory. 

As the press of population increased out¬ 
side the frontiers of the empire, great num¬ 
bers of Germans drifted across 
ffltYr"into border to seek employment 

the empire the Roman army or to settle 

peacefully in the rich and pro¬ 
tected provinces. By the time of Constan¬ 
tine, the barbarian element in the army had 
begun to predominate over the Roman, and 
during the following two centuries, in the 
West at least, the imperial soldiers and offi¬ 
cers, including those of the highest rank, 
were mostly German. Of those who entered 
peacefully as farmers, some were given land 
by the state in deserted regions, while others 
became tenants on the large private estates. 
In either case they went to swell the coloni 
class of half-servile agricultural workers. 
Still others were allowed to enter by tribes as 
foederati or allies, and were given grants of 
land by the government within the frontier 
on condition that they should aid in repelling 
further invasions. This gradual infiltration 
of barbarian elements into the empire played 
its part in lowering the level of Roman cul¬ 
ture, but it also helped to ease the shock of 
the great invasions, for by that time the 
Roman provincials were already ac¬ 
quainted with German customs and the 
invaders found many of their own race, 
partly Romanized, already settled in the 
provinces. 

By the fourth century, the restless wan¬ 
dering of the German people, attended by 
conquests and alliances, had led 
The notions formation of several 

century more or less clearly defined na¬ 
tions, each composed of an 
amalgamation or federation of smaller 
tribes. It will be of service in tracing their 
later history to note the position of the more 
important of these on the eve of the great 


invasions,^ Of the West Germaii tribes 
(those whose original home was the central 
southern coast of the Baltic), two great con¬ 
federations had formed along the Rhine, the 
Franks on the lower and the Alamanni on 
the upper part of the river. In the north¬ 
west, along the coast of the North Sea and in 
the Danish peninsula, were the Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes who were later to invade 
England. Of the East Germans (those 
whose early home was apparently the south¬ 
ern part of the Scandinavian peninsula and 
the Baltic coast between the Oder and the 
Vistula), one nation, the Burgundians, had 
drifted westward to the Main, between the 
Franks and the Alamanni. The rest had 
moved south and east, the Vandals to the 
upper reaches of the Oder, with the Lom¬ 
bards still farther east between the Oder and 
the Vistula, while far to the southeast were 
the two great Gothic nations stretched all 
along the lower Danube and the Black Sea. 

By the middle of the third century, the 
Goths had completed their long migration 
from the Baltic shores and had 
divided into two separate na¬ 
tions, the Visigoths or West Goths and the 
Ostrogoths or East Goths. The river Dnies¬ 
ter formed the boundary between them. Of 
these the Visigoths were brought into closest 
touch with the empire, which lay just across 
the Danube from them, and they were the 
first barbarian nation to invade the empire 
successfully. During the first three quarters 
of the fourth century, except for a brief pe¬ 
riod, 367--69, the Visigoths were on peaceful 
terms with the Romans and a considerable 
trade sprang up between them. 

It was during this quiet interlude that 
Christianity was first introduced among the 
Goths, gaining great numbers 
of converts. Credit for this intrododion 
must be given m large measure tianity 

to Bishop Ulfilas, who began hia 
forty years of active missionary work among 
the Visigoths in 341. He was not himself of 
pure Gothic blood, being descended from a 
Christian family of Cappadocia taken prison¬ 
ers by the Goths in a raid of the preceding 
century, but he was a Goth at heart. As a 
young man he bad been taken to Constanti- 

^ See map, page 96. 
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nople, apparently avS a hostage, and there 
received a good education in Latin and 
Greek. Returning as a missionary to his 
people, he was amazingly successful. As 
part of his missionary activity, he translated 
the Bible into the Gothic tongue, inventing 
an alphabet modeled on the Greek for the 
purpose and thereby laying the foundation 
for a written German literature. Hitherto 
the Germans had had no writing except the 
crude runic letters, suitable only for carving 
brief inscriptions on tools or weapons. The 
translation of so large a work as the Bible 
into a language which had no traditions of 
writing must have involved immense labor, 
even though the gentle bishop did quietly 
omit the more bellicose tales from the Book 
of Kings as an unnecessary stimulant to a 
people already too prone to war. Modem 
philologists owe a great debt to Ulfilas for 
this specimen of one of the Germanic dialects 
three centuries earlier than any other that 


has survived. Through the agency of the 
Gothic Bible, seconded by the personal in¬ 
fluence of Ulfilas, Christianity spread widely 
through the Visigothic people and from 
them to the Ostrogoths, Vandals, and other 
German nations before the end of the fourth 
century. But it was the Arian form of 
Christianity, in which Ulfilas himself had 
been trained during the period of Arian 
domination in the East. As a result, almost 
all the barbarian invaders of the empire 
were either pagans or Arian heretics, a fact 
which added further strain to their relations 
with the orthodox Romans among whom 
they settled. 

The final invasion of the empire by the 
Visigoths was not undertaken of their own 
volition nor with the aim of ThaHuiw 
conquest, but was forced upon 
them by fear of the Huns, a horde of Asiatic 
barbarians, new to Europe. These pastoral 
nomads were of Mongolian or Tartar race. 
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For centuries they had driven their herds in 
yearly migrations from the northern to the 
southern steppes of central Asia, following 
the seasonal changes in pasture. Forced at 
last by some obscure disturbance among the 
races of the interior of Asia to seek new pas¬ 
tures, they launched themselves westward 
into Europe, falling upon the flank and rear 
of the Ostrogothic Kingdom about the ^^ear 
371. Short, broad-shouldered, and bow- 
legged from much riding, with yellow skin 
and hideous, beardless faces marked by deep 
scars inflicted in childhood, unspeakably 
dirty, thus did the Gothic historian Jordanes 
later describe these fierce and untamed sav¬ 
ages, who seemed more barbarous to the 
Goth than did the Germanic barbarian to the 
civilized Roman. The Huns lived, fought, 
ate, and even slept on horseback. They 
were far more mobile than the German tribes 
and their ability to cover great distances in 
incredibly short time led the Goths to exag¬ 
gerate their numbers. Their hideous ap¬ 
pearance and the fierceness of their mounted 
attack, too, broke the spirit of the supersti¬ 
tious Goths. By 375 they had conquered 
the Ostrogotlis, and the following year the 
Visigoths, after a vain attempt to check 
them at the boundary line of the Dniester, 
turned in panic to seek protection within the 
Roman frontier. 

3. THE INVASION OF THE VISIGOTHS 

In 376, when the Visigotlis petitioned for 
permission to cross the Danube and settle 
within the empire, the imperial 
and war government had been seriously 
weakened by the recent death 
of Valentinian I, the able and energetic em¬ 
peror of the West and the dominating spirit 
in the imperial partnership. His younger 
brother Valens, the eastern emperor, was 
thus left to meet the crisis on his own respon¬ 
sibility, for he could not accept the guidance 
of the youthful though brilliant Gratian, 
who had succeeded his father in the West, as 
he had always done that of Valentinian. 
The dilemma presented by the Goths might 
well have troubled a stronger man than the 
cautious and vacillating Valens. To refuse 
their petition was to risk a serious war; to 
grant it was to admit a potential enemy to 



VALENTINIAN I 

This colossal bronze statue was 'probably a fair likeness 
of the vigorous warrior emperorj but it also indicates 
in the crudeness of detail a decline in Roman art since 
the great age, 

the heart of the empire. After a long and to 
the Goths a maddening delay, he decided to 
admit them on condition that they surrender 
their arms, give hostages, and settle as 
foederati. All might yet have been well had 
these terms, humiliating though they were to 
a warlike race, been strictly enforced. But 
the corrupt and avaricious officials who 
supervised the transportation of the barbar¬ 
ians across the Danube neglected to secure 
their arms, while at the same time plunder¬ 
ing them and taking many of their young 
men and women as slaves. Moreover, no 
provision was made for feeding the host. 
Within a year the Visigoths, enraged by this 
treatment and made desperate by famine, 
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The great emperor is shown here with his son Arcadius 
and GraJtian^s young brother^ Valentinian II. 


broke their oath of allegiance and set out to 
plunder Thrace. 

Meanwhile, in the West, Gratian was busy 
repelling an invasion of the Alamanni on the 

Rhine and was unable to bring 

Hadlria^ple ^ 

summer of 378. By that time 
Valens had finally arrived on the scene and 
had taken command of his army at Hadrian- 
ople. Jealous of his nephew's victory in 
Gaul, Valens decided to engage the Gothic 
army himself without waiting for the rein¬ 
forcements which Gratian was bringing from 
the West. It was a disastrous decision. 
Before nightfall the emperor and two thirds 
of his army were slain and the remainder 
scattered. The battle of Hadrianople marks 
the beginning of an epoch. For the first 


time a barbarian host had defeated and al¬ 
most annihilated the invincible Roman 
army. 

The victorious Goths soon found that, 
though they could ravage the open country 
at will, they could not capture 
the walled towns nor consoli- ^ 
date their conquests. The new ”” 
emperor of the East, Theodosius 
I, who had been chosen by Gratian as his 
colleague, was soon able to restore the peace. 
By 382 the Visigoths were settled in Thrace 
asfoederati or allies, retaining their own cus¬ 
toms and government. Under the firm rule 
of Theodosius, the East enjoyed a period of 
quiet, but in the West there was turmoil and 
confusion. Two successive revolts of the 
legions in Britain and Gaul led to the death 
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of Gratian (383) and of his younger brother 
and successor Valentinian II (392). On both 
occasions Theodosius marched west to crush 
the usurping emperors who had been raised 
by the army. The leader of the second re¬ 
volt was one of the emperor’s most trusted 
generals, a Frank named Arbogast, the first 
of the barbarian emperor-makers. For a 
few months after his campaign against Arbo¬ 
gast and his puppet emperor in 394, Theo¬ 
dosius ruled over the whole empire. But it 
was divided again after his death between 
his two incompetent sons, Arcadius (395- 
408), who took the eastern half, and Honor- 
ius (396-423), who, though only ten years 
old, became the nominal ruler of the West. 

With the death of the great Theodosius, 
the Roman Empire fell upon evil times. 

The Visigoths, under the leader- 
Stiiicho”"*^ ship of a young chief named 

Alaric who was probably raised 
to the kingship at this time, immediately 
broke the peace and set out on a plundering 
expedition through Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece. Alaric was no wild barbarian chief¬ 
tain, but a soldier trained in the Roman 
army. He had commanded the Gothic aux¬ 
iliaries in Theodosius’ last campaign and 
may have turned against the empire through 
disappointment in not receiving a higher 
office as a reward for his services. Arcadius 
seemed helpless to defend his empire, but in 
the West there was one strong statesman, 
the commander-in-chief Stilicho, a Vandal 
who had risen to the highest command in the 
Roman army under Theodosius, married the 
late emperor’s niece, and now acted as regent 
for the child Honorius. Stilicho twice 
marched against the Visigoths, but was pre¬ 
vented from crushing them by the jealousy 
of Arcadius and the pressure of revolts in the 
West. Alaric was given some military or 
governmental post in Illyricum, and from 
397 to 401 he settled with his people in the 
Balkans between the upper Danube and the 
Adriatic. He now turned his attention to 
Italy and invaded it in 401 and 403, only to 
be driven back by Stilicho. Meanwhile, the 
western frontiers were falling, left unpro¬ 
tected as the legions were called in to defend 
Italy. In 406 the Vandals, with a host of 
allies from other tribes, swept across Gaul to 


the Pyrenees and later entered Spain. In 
407 there was another revolt of the remain¬ 
ing legions in Britain and Gaul. And in 408, 
as though to complete the chaos, Honorius 
was persuaded to decree the death of Stili¬ 
cho. The Vandal general, whatever his 
private ambitions or designs may have been 
(he had married his daughter to Honorius 
and there is something suspicious about his 
repeated failure to crush Alaric when he had 
him at his mercy), had proved himself the 
one man who could hold the barbarians in 
check. His death opened the gates of Italy 
to the Visigoths. 

Alaric met with little opposition as he led 
his people down into Italy. The emperor 
had taken refuge behind the 
marshes that surround Ra- vadM^cIr 
venna; the army was disrupted; 
and Rome was at the mercy of the Goth. 
By surrounding the helpless city and cutting 
off supplies, Alaric soon wrung a large ran¬ 
som from the terrified inhabitants. He then 
tried to make peace with the emperor, but 
Honorius, himself safe in Ravenna, refused 
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ThU portrait of the great barbarian leader woe taken 
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to meet his terms. In disgust the Visigothic 
king again besieged Rome and 'forced the 
senate to accept an emperor of his own nomi¬ 
nation, one Attains, a Roman noble. But 
Attains proved more intractable than Alaric 
had anticipated and was soon removed from 
his precarious dignity. As Honorius still 
refused, with all the stubbornness of a weak 
nature, to grant Alaric^s demand for land, 
the latter again marched on Rome, captured 
it, and gave it over to his followers to plun¬ 
der. The sack of Rome, the 
RomM4l0) ancient capital of the world em¬ 
pire, shook the morale of the 
Romans as perhaps nothing else could have 
done. We have seen how it inspired Saint 
Augustine to write a defense of Christianity 
against the charge that the disaster had been 
caused by the desertion of the old gods. 
After pillaging the city for three days, the 
Visigoths moved on to southern Italy laden 
with plunder. Alaric probably intended to 
pass over to Africa, but his plans were cut 
short by his premature death late in 410. 

The Visigoths, now niled by Alaric^s 
brother-in-law Ataulf, seem to have wan¬ 
dered aimlessly about for a 
GaS^qnd" time, filially crossing in 412 
Spain from northern Italy into Gaul. 

For some time their relations 
with Rome remained uncertain. In 414 a 
crisis was caused by the marriage of Ataulf 
to Galla Placidia, the sister of Honorius, who 
had been taken from Rome as a prisoner. 
The emperor was opposed to the marriage, 
but more friendly relations were restored 
after the death of Ataulf in the following 
year. Under the new king Wallia, the Visi¬ 
goths fought against the Vandals in Spain as 
allies of the empire, and in 418 or 419 were 
recognized as foederatij forming a kingdom 
in southwestern Gaul between the Loire and 


Visigoths in 
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the Pyrenees. From there they later ex¬ 
panded into Spain and by about the middle 
of the century had occupied the whole penin¬ 
sula, except the northwest comer. The 
Visigoth Kingdom continued in Gaul until 
tihe coming of the Franks in the early years 
of the sixth century and in Spain till the Mo¬ 
hammedan invasion of 711. In the part of 
Gaul ceded to them by Honorius, the Goths 
took possession of two thirds of the land, 


leaving one third of each estate to the origi¬ 
nal owners, who were also allowed to remain 
under Roman administration. 

4. THE VANDALS AND HUNS AND THE FALL OF 
THE WESTERN EMPIRE 

The settlement of the Visigoths in Gaul 
was followed by a brief period of compara¬ 
tive stability on the part of the 
barbarian invaders, but it was jn^^je^frica 
soon broken by the renewed 
migration of another Germanic nation, des¬ 
tined to rob the empire of some of her richest 
provinces. The Vandals, who had crossed 
from eastern Germany to Spain in the great 
invasion of 406, had finally been driven to 
the southern part of the peninsula by the 
combined force of the Visigoths and the im¬ 
perial troops. Thence they cast longing eyes 
a(iross the Straits of Gibraltar toward the 
rich grain fields and wealthy cities of the 
North Afritian provinces. Hitherto the 
Vandals had met with no great success in 
their wanderings. On the eve of their de¬ 
parture from Spain, however, they acquired, 
in the person of the terrible Gaiseric (428- 
77), a king who "was to infuse new life into 
his people and to lead them to victory for 
nearly half a century. Allowing for the 
exaggeration of contemporary historians, 
who regarded him as a bigoted Arian heretic 
and fierce persecutor of the orthodox, Gai¬ 
seric still stands out as one of the most mth- 
less, if also the most farsighted and capable, 
of the German leaders of this period. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of the disturbance caused by 
a rebellion of the Count of Africa, and ac¬ 
cording to tradition invited by him to inter¬ 
fere, the new king of the Vandals led his na¬ 
tion across the straits in 429 and overran the 
whole North African seaboard, devastating 
the land as he went. The death of the aged 
Saint Augustine during the siege of Hippo is 
one of the memorable events of these tragic 
years. The emperor was powerless to stem 
the tide, and in 435 was forced to recognize 
the Vandals as foederati. 

But Gaiseric was not long content with 
partial success. The capture of Carthage in 
439, the largest city and most important 
harbor on the African coast, completed bis 
conquests. Three years later the emperor 
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ceded the North African provinces to him. 

The Vandals now turned to the 
Kinodom in search of further plunder. 

Africa Using Carthage as a naval base, 

their ships preyed upon Roman 
commerce and the unprotected coast towns 
of the Mediterranean. This systematic 
piracy struck a deadly blow to the expiring 
commerce of the empire, while the loss of 
corn and taxes from the African provinces 
further depleted the already exhausted im¬ 
perial treasury. The Vandal Kingdom con¬ 
tinued to flourish for nearly a century, to be 
finally destroyed in 534 by the victorious 
armies of Justinian.^ 

While Africa was being wrenched away, 
the empire maintained a precarious hold on 
Italy and part of Gaul, though 
all its powers were declining 
with ever-increasing rapidity. 
The death of Honorius was followed by the 
reign of a usurper, but in 425 the house of 
Theodosius was restored. Galla Placidia, 
the widow of Ataulf, had married the Roman 
general Constantins, and now, once more a 
widow, returned to Ravenna with her infant 
son Valentinian III (425-55). For a decade 
she ruled as regent and thereafter continued 
to exercise a strong influence over her incom¬ 
petent and dissolute son until her death in 
450. During this period the outstanding 
figure in the Western Empire was the general 
Aetius. A Roman provincial, though mar¬ 
ried to a Gothic princess, he had spent some 
years as a hostage to the Huns. For years 
he maintained a close friendship with the 
ruling family of the Huns and relied on Hun- 
nish mercenaries for support against the 
emperor, when he was out of favor, or against 
the barbarians in Gaul, when he was in the 
imperial service. Galla Placidia was suspi¬ 
cious of his loyalty, but she was forced to 
give him command of Gaul and to make him 
Master of the Soldiers in 429. From that 
time on, save for one brief period when an 
attempt to depose him led to civil war, Aetius 
acted as prime minister of the crown, the 
real ruler of the Western Empire. He 
showed little interest in Africa, but concen¬ 
trated his attention on Gaul, where he suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping the barbarians in check. 

^ See below, page 141. 


He prevented the expansion of the Visigoth 
Kingdom; repelled the Franks; and with the 
aid of the Huns crushed the Burgundians, 
transplanting the defeated nation to south¬ 
eastern Gaul (443), where they founded a 
federate kingdom between the Rhone and 
the Alps. 

Meanwliile, the Huns, those fierce Asiatic 
nomads who had driven the Visigoths across 
the Roman frontier, had organ¬ 
ized a great marauding empire 
to the north of the Black Sea 
and the Danube. Here they hung like a 
threatening cloud over the Eastern Empire, 
while Theodosius II (408-50), the son of 
Arcadius and almost as weak as his father, 
sought to placate them by the payment of 
tribute. About 433, the famous Attila came 
to rule over the united Hun tribes, the Ostro¬ 
goths, and the other subjugated European 
barbarians, increasing the menace by the 
force of a keen predatory mind and a domi¬ 
nating personality. Attila soon forced Theo¬ 
dosius to double the tribute, but for some 
years the relations between the powerful 
Mongol and Constantinople remained peace¬ 
ful enough. After 440, however, the Huns 
began to threaten the Eastern Empire more 
seriously, and throughout the following dec¬ 
ade repeatedly ravaged the provinces south 
of the Danube, exacting a higher tribute on 
each occasion. Tliis systematic blackmail 
was brought to an end by the death of Theo¬ 
dosius. Marcian (450-57), his successor, re¬ 
fused to pay the Hun-money and Attila, per¬ 
haps judging the devastated eastern prov¬ 
inces scarcely worth further plundering, 
turned his attention to the West. 

The invasion of Gaul by Attila in 451 
spread terror through the West, rousing 
Romans and barbarians to pre¬ 
sent a united front against the Attila invades 
dreaded ‘^Scourge of God.” °"itaiy 
Having crossed the Rliine to the 
north of Mayence, Attila rode southwest 
into the heart of Gaul. Near Troyes in the 
Mauriac plain he met an allied army hastily 
gathered together by Aetius and composed 
of Roman troops, Visigoths, Burgundians, 
and other foederati. In the bloody battle 
which followed (popularly but inaccurately 
called the battle of Ch&lons), neither side 
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could claim a clear victory. It was generally 
recognized as a Roman triumph, h^ever, as 
Attila withdrew from Gaul to his capital in 
whs.t is now called Hungary. The following 
year he returned to the attack, this time 
swooping down over the Julian Alps into 
Italy, where there were no German federates 
to aid the disorganized Roman army. After 
sacking several cities in northern Italy, At¬ 
tila again retired ^^dthout attempting to cap¬ 
ture the defenseless city of Rome. Legend 
has accorded the credit for saving the city to 
Pope Leo I, who held an interview with 
Attila and persuaded him to spare it. Fam¬ 
ine and fever among his plunder-laden 
troops, however, probably weighed more 
hea^^y with the Hun than did the argu¬ 
ments of the good bishop. At any rate, he 
returned to the Danube and died there a 
year later (453). 

Attila’s empire, which had been held to¬ 
gether by his strong personality, fell to 
pieces immediately after his 
l^d never become an 
Huns organized territorial state, nor 

had it struck roots into the soil. 
The vassal tribes rebelled and the Huns 
themselves were soon divided. Within a 
few years they had broken up or drifted 
eastward, disappearing into the shadows 
that for the modem historian veil eastern 
Europe and the Asiatic steppes. They had 
passed through Europe like an evil wind, but 
left no permanent mark, save for the debris 
of the empire they had helped to destroy. 

With the retreat of Attila, the Romans 
breathed freely again, but not for long. 

Within two years Rome was in 
^*..Xf*"**®** more serious danger than ever. 
( 455 ) Aetius, who had never been 

fully tmsted by the emperor, 
was assassinated by him in 454, and his mur¬ 
der was soon avenged by the assassination of 
Valentinian himself. So ended the dynasty 
of the great Theodosius, and in the paralysis 
of imperial government which followed, 
Gaiseric the Vandal saw an opportunity too 
promising to be ignored. Sailing across 
from Carthage, the Vandals entered Rome 
without opposition. Again Leo I interceded 
with the barbarian, gaming a promise from 
Gaiseric that the lives of the inhabitants 


would be spared. For two weeks the Van¬ 
dals looted the still wealthy city at their lei¬ 
sure, after which they returned home, leav¬ 
ing Rome impoverished. 

The two decades foUowing the sack of 
Rome saw the final disintegration of the 
empire in the West. Such ves¬ 
tiges of Roman administration End of the 
as remamed in the provinces pire 

practically disappeared, while in 
Italy the real rulers were the barbarian gen¬ 
erals who, with the titles of Master of the 
Soldiers and Patrician, not only controlled 
the imperial government as their forerunners 
Stilicho and Aetius had done, but created 
and deposed emperors at will. For the first 
sixteen years of this period, Ricimer, a Ger¬ 
man of Suevic and Visigothic descent, occu¬ 
pied this position, to be followed after a brief 
interval by Orestes and finally in 476 by 
Odovacar, or Odoacer, a Scirian German and 
leader of the barbarian soldiers from beyond 
the Danube who now made up the greater 
part of the Roman army in Italy. Odovacar, 
less imbued with the Roman tradition than 
his predecessors, decided to do away with 
the futile pretense of creating a puppet em¬ 
peror. He deposed the last emperor of the 
West, Romulus Augustulus (the young son 
of Orestes and satirically named “the little 
emperor’Oj and thereafter left the throne 
vacant, taking the government openly into 
his own hands, though recognizing the 
nominal authority of the emperor in the 
East. Theoretically, this meant that the 
Roman PJmpire was once more united under 
one emperor, who delegated power to the 
patrician in Italy; actually Odovacar was 
the independent ruler of Italy and the em¬ 
pire in the West had come to an end. This 
made relatively little change in the condi¬ 
tions of government, it is true, since the 
greater part of the Western Empire had long 
since fallen a prey to barbarian kingdoms, 
and Italy itself had been ruled for twenty 
years by barbarian generals. Still, the fact 
that there was no longer to be an emperor of 
the West makes the date 476 a significant 
one. 

5. THE OSTROGOTH KINGDOM IN ITALY 
After thirteen years of undisputed rule in 
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Italy, Odovacar, like so many of the emper¬ 
ors whose place he had taken, 
tavade*itdy ^oMud his position threatened by 
a new barbarian invasion. The 
Ostrogoths had freed themselves from the 
overlordship of the Huns after the death of 
Attila and had migrated into the Balkan 
provinces of the Eastern Empire, where they 
alternately ravaged the country and fought 
for the emperor as foederati. Under the 
vigorous leadership of their king Theodoric, 
they became a serious menace to the empire, 
almost equally dangerous whether as friends 
or as enemies. Theodoric had passed most 
of his youth in Constantinople as a hostage. 
He had gained a thorough knowledge of Ro¬ 
man institutions, which showed him the 
weakness of the empire, though at the same 
time it aroused in him a great respect for 
Roman traditions and civilization. Oddly 
enough, he seems never to have learned to 
write, but merely traced his name with the 
aid of a gold plate in wliich the letters had 
been cut. In 488, the Emperor Zeno sought 
to rid himself of a dangerous ally by commis¬ 
sioning Theodoric to invade Italy and sup¬ 
press Odovacar. After some delay, the 
Ostrogoths reached Italy in 489. Odovacar 
was defeated in battle and took refuge in the 
impregnable city of Ravenna. For nearly 
three years the Goths besieged the city in 
vain. At last Theodoric resorted to treach¬ 
ery. Having tricked Odovacar into negotiat¬ 
ing a peace treaty, he assassinated him. This 
act completed the conquest of Italy. 

For thirty-three years Italy enjoyed the 
advantages of a just and moderate govern¬ 
ment under the Ostrogothic 
kirT^an?' king. Despite occasional rever- 

paSician sions to barbaric cruelty and 

treachery, Theodoric (493-626) 
proved a worthy successor to the best of the 
Roman emperors. We may discount the 
effusions of court poets, but the estimate of 
Procopius, the historian of the Eastern Em¬ 
pire, may be taken at its face value. ‘‘His 
manner of ruling over his subjects was 
worthy of a great emperor; for he main¬ 
tained justice, made good laws, protected 
his country from invasion, and gave proof of 
extraordinary prudence and valor/^ He 
gave proof I too, of unusual wisdom and tact 


in handling a delicate situation, for although 
he was to all practical intents and purposes 
the independent ruler of Italy, his constitu¬ 
tional position was rather ambiguous. He 
was the legitimate king of his Ostrogothic 
people, but so far as the Italians were con¬ 
cerned his position was that of a nominal 
agent of the emperor, who had conferred 
upon him the title of Patrician. Realizing 
that this strengthened the legitimacy of his 
government without curtailing his real 
power, Theodoric continued to recognize 
the formal superiority of the eastern em¬ 
peror. 

The dual character of Theodoric^s govern¬ 
ment arose from the fact that he ruled two 
distinct races without making 
any attempt to draw them to- 
gether or to encourage fusion. 

The Goths had appropriated about a third 
of the land (some scholars say of the public 
land) and had settled quietly among the 
resident Romans. Each race retained so far 
as possible its own legal and judicial system, 
though cases involving both Romans and 
Goths were apparently tried in the Gothic 
courts. The status of the two races was 
strongly influenced by the fact that the 
army was purely Gothic. The Goths re¬ 
mained the military caste; their courts were 
military courts; and their land was granted 
to them according to custom as federate sol¬ 
diers. The civil government was as purely 
Roman. Theodoric made no change in 
Roman administration or laws in so far as 
they affected Roman citizens, and all civil 
offices were filled by native Italians. The 
old imperial officers, the consuls, and the 
senate remained with remarkably little 
change and were among the most loyal sup¬ 
porters of the Gothic king. Even the differ¬ 
ence in religion between the Arian Goth and 
the orthodox Roman, though it caused some 
friction, seems not to have placed any serious 
strain upon their relations. Theodoric made 
no attempt to force his own religion on his 
subjects, but maintained a policy of absolute 
toleration. “We cannot,” he wrote through 
his secretary Cassiodorus, “impose religion, 
because no one can be compelled to believe 
against his will.” 

Perhaps the greatest change made by the 
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Gothic king was the introduction of peace, 
security, and revived prosperity 
in Italy during his long reign. 
Agriculture and commerce flour¬ 
ished as they had not done for a century. 
Justice was administered with greater firm¬ 
ness and integrity. Long-neglected harbors, 
aqueducts, and public buildings were re¬ 
stored and new ones erected. Italy was still 
far removed from the good old days of Ro¬ 
man prosperity, but better off than she had 
been or than she was to be again for centu¬ 
ries to come. Unfortunately, Theodoric^s 
work died with him. Factional strife broke 
out soon after his death, and by 555 the 
Ostrogothic Kingdom in Italy had been 
crushed by the armies of the great eastern 
emperor, Justinian.^ 

The brief period of peace brought with it a 
slight revival of intellectual life, but could 
not check the steady decline of 
Continued Roman culture. Rather, the 
work of the Latin writers who 
flourished under Theodoric 
merely serves to demonstrate the drift 
towaid barbarism in the West. The great 
age of classic literature was buried in the dis¬ 
tant if unforgotten past, while the creative 
period of Christian writing had ended with 
Augustine, the last of the fourth-centuiy 
Latin Fathers. The representative writers 
of this period, Boethius and Cassiodorus, 
both Romans in the service of Theodoric, 
contented themselves with translations from 
the Greek, the knowledge of which was dy¬ 
ing out in the West, with slim commentaries 
on the work of earlier commentators, and 
with compilations and epitomes of earlier 
learning. The Roman mind, half-barba¬ 
rized, could evidently no longer appreciate 
the full scope of antique thought, nor could 
it create an independent literature of its 
own. The most original work of this age, the 
Consolations of Philosophy, written by Boe¬ 
thius in prison while awaiting execution as 
the result of a conspiracy against Theodoric, 
has charm and pathos, but it is no more than 
an eclectic echo of various ancient philo¬ 
sophical systems, in which the sole original¬ 
ity lies in the author^s choice of such mate¬ 
rials as suited bis needs. Yet the labor of 

1 See below, page 141. 


these scholars was not unimportant, because 
unoriginal. By bringing the thought of the 
civilized past down to the level of a more 
barbaric age, they kept it alive and furnished 
the groping minds of a still darker period to 
come with material not too far above their 
range of comprehension, so that they might 
in time recover something of the fading her¬ 
itage of Greece and Rome. Boethius and 
Cassiodorus were to rank high among the 
most popular authors of the Early Middle 
Ages. 

In tracing the principal migrations of the 
barbarian peoples during this confused pe¬ 
riod, we have so far ignored the 
conquest of Britain, not because 
it is unimportant, but because 
it stands somewhat apart from the main cur¬ 
rent of events on the Continent. Early in 
the fifth century the Roman legions had been 
withdrawn from Britain for the defense of 
Italy and Gaul, leaving the Britons to their 
own devices. During the next two centuries 
the distant island province, almost unnoticed 
by Rome, was overrun by a Germanic nation 
or coalition of nations, the Jutes, Angles, 
and Saxons, who sailed over from their home 
in northeastern Germany on the shores of the 
North Sea and laid in Britain the founda¬ 
tions of the English people. Little is known of 
the actual course of the conquest, save that 
it occupied a long period of steady migration 
and of thorough occupation of the land. 
Seriously begun probably about the middle 
of the fifth century (though there had been 
piratical raids on the east coast of Britain 
long before that), it was completed by the 
end of the following century. The Roman¬ 
ized Celts who made up the provincial popu¬ 
lation were either annihilated or driven back 
into the hills of Wales and Cornwall in the 
southwest corner of the island. They seem 
to have had little or no influence on the re¬ 
ligion, language, or manners of the invaders, 
who remained Germanic and pagan. It was 
the most thorough and complete conquest 
made by any of the barbarian nations. 

We have ignored the Franks, too, in the 
long run the most important of all the bar¬ 
barian invaders. For the con- tk f w 
quest of Gaul by the united 
Frankish tribes, begun in the last years of 
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the fifth century and completed early in the 
sixth, was but the beginning of a%ng story 
and one that forms the central theme of 
western European history for some centu¬ 
ries. It will be left to a later chapter for fuller 
treatment than could be afforded it here. 

By the end of the fifth century Roman 
government had completely disappeared in 
the Western Empire, its place 
ummary being taken by a number of bar¬ 
barian kingdoms.^ Italy was ruled by the 
Ostrogoths, North Africa by the Vandals, 
Britain by the Anglo-Saxons, southwestern 
Gaul and Spain by the Visigoths, and south¬ 
eastern Gaul by the Burgundians, while the 
Franks had already conquered what re¬ 
mained of the latter province. Of these only 
the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons were to 
retain their conquests. The remainder were 
soon to lose their political identity and in 
time even their racial identity, having 
merged with the people among whom they 

^ 8ee map, page 134. 


had settled. For it must not be forgotten 
that, except in Britain, the invaders were 
never more than a minority of the popula¬ 
tion of the conquered provinces. Statistics 
as to their actual numbers vary so widely as 
to be obviously unreliable, but it has been 
suggested that none of the invading nations 
numbered above one hundred thousand. 
Gaiseric^s army, according to tradition, 
counted eighty thousand fighting men, 
though tliis is probably an exaggeration. At 
any rate, the numbers were small enough to 
permit the final absorption of the barbarian 
by the Roman stock to a very large extent. 
The fusion of the two races was accompanied 
by a fusion of cultures. The barbarian be¬ 
came more civilized through contact with 
the Roman, while on the other hand the 
Roman was drawn down closer to the level 
of the barbarian. The final result was a 
mixture of the Latin and Germanic past, 
welded together to make up medieval civili¬ 
zation. 




With the disappearance of the Roman Em¬ 
pire in the West, Europe may be considered 
to have entered upon that period of its his¬ 
tory vaguely known as the Middle Ages. It 
is a rather misleading term, but hallowed by 
centuries of use and difficult to replace. The 
term Middle Ages was first coined by Ren¬ 
aissance historians, who regarded the thou¬ 
sand years following the collapse of the 
Roman Empire as merely a middle period of 
Gothic barbarism, separating the glorious 
age of antiquity from their own great age of 
the revival of classic civilization. More 
modern historians have retained the term 
because it serves a useful purpose and has 
been so long accepted; but they have shown 
that its original meaning was based on a 
complete misconception of the nature of 
European history. The Middle Ages were 
much more than the name implies; for it was 
during those thousand years that the modem 
world was made, and they also produced a 
civilization different from that of the age 
before or after and well worthy of study in 
its own right. But if it is a mistake to treat 
the Middle Ages as a negligible period, it is 
equally misleading to treat the whole period 
as a single, coherent age. For even the most 
summary purposes of classification, ten cen¬ 
turies are too long a time, and they wit¬ 


nessed too many sweeping changes, to be 
grouped together under one name if that 
name is to retain any significance. For 
greater convenience, therefore, we have 
made further divisions, and will treat first 
under the heading of the Early Middle Ages 
the period extending roughly from the end of 
the fifth to the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. Changes in plenty occurred even 
within this shorter period, but it had certain 
characteristics that mark it off from the 
more settled age that followed. It was dur¬ 
ing these five and a half centuries, which be¬ 
gan with the final disintegration of ancient 
civilization, that in the almost purely agrar¬ 
ian society of western Europe and in the 
more cultured East the foundations were 
laid for that new type of civilization which 
we think of as typically medieval. It was in 
this period that the Roman Empire in the 
East became Byzantine, that Mohammedan¬ 
ism transformed the culture of a large part 
of the Roman world, that the Germanic and 
Scandinavian peoples settled down in their 
permanent dwelling places, that feudal soci¬ 
ety began to take definite shape, and that 
the feudal kingdoms on the one hand and a 
united Catholic Christendom on the other 
emerged from the tangled chaos of the. bar¬ 
barian conquests. 




INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE 

ThU moat magnificent of Byzantine churches was constructed by Justinian, It was for centuries a 
Mohammedan mosque^ and is now a Turkish museum. The present-day Mohammedan decoration 
strikes an odd note in Justinian*s church. 
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The Eastern Empire Becomes Byzantine 


WHEN CONSTANTINE THE GREAT by imperial 

decree established a ‘‘New Rome’' on the 
impregnable site of the ancient town of By¬ 
zantium, calling it Constantinople, he gave 
to the eastern or Greek half of the Roman 
Empire a capital of its own and a focal center 
for its administration and its culture. 
Thenceforth, with occasional exceptions dur¬ 
ing the fourth century, the two parts of the 
empire were divided into separate adminis¬ 
trative units. In theory the empire was still 
one and united, but as time passed the two 
sections drifted farther and farther apart, 
separated by differences in language and in 
religious and political interests, until at last 
the actual division assumed a greater reality 
than the theoretical unity. After the West¬ 
ern Empire was destroyed by the barbarian 
invaders, the last link connecting the Greek 
East with the Latin West was broken. Only 
the Eastern Empire remained, exclusively 
Greek in culture and inhabited by people of 
eastern origin. The old tradition of the 
Roman Empire, however, died hard. The 
emperor at Constantinople still claimed lord- 
ship over the lost provinces, and in the sixth 
century Justinian partially realized for a 
time the dream of restoring the West to im¬ 
perial rule. Until its final collapse in the 
fifteenth century, the empire continued to 
call itself Roman. But even under Justinian 
the empire was drifting further from the 
Roman traditions, continuing the steady 
development of social and political institu¬ 
tions, religious ideas, and a culture based on 


its Greek and oriental heritage rather than 
on that of Rome. To call this later empire 
Roman, as did the people of the empire 
themselves, leads to confusion and a miscon¬ 
ception of its true nature. A better name is 
that commonly used by historians and de¬ 
rived from Byzantium, the original name of 
the city of Constantinople. Hereafter we 
shall call it the Byzantine Empire. 


1. JUSTINIAN’S DREAM OF RESTORING THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


For more than a century after the death 
of the great Theodosius in 395, the empire in 
the East was not distinguished 
by strong government. Its ( 5 ^!^ 5 ) 

rulers were able to do little 
more than preserve their state from the as¬ 
saults of barbarian enemies, while making 
little attempt to save the West from destruc¬ 
tion or to reform conditions in their own 


empire. A new and more glorious era in the 
imperial annals opened wdth the proclama¬ 
tion of the Emperor Justin in 518. An Illyr¬ 
ian peasant of Latin race, Justin had neither 


education nor experience in government be¬ 
yond that supplied by his training in the 
army. But he had a nephew named Justin¬ 
ian, who soon became the power behind the 
throne and directed his uncle’s government 
until the death of Justin in 527, when he suc¬ 
ceeded him as emperor. Thanks to his un¬ 
cle’s generosity, Justinian had been given all 
the advantages of education and training 
that the older man lacked. Moreover, he 





JUSTINIAN (l^t) AND THEODORA (right) 

The mosaics above are contemporary portraits of the famous imperial couple in the 
churches of San Apollinare Nuovo and San Vitale, respectively, both in Ravenna, 


had intelligence of a high order and an 
amazing capacity for work. His tireless at¬ 
tention to the details of administration 
caused one of his courtiers to describe him as 
^Hhe emperor who never sleeps.'^ On the 
other hand, there were weaknesses in his 
character that at times threatened to nullify 
the results of his labor. In moments of un¬ 
usual stress he sometimes showed a sad lack 
of firmness and decision. 

This weakness, however, was fortunately 
counterbalanced by the iron nerve of his 

Theodora Theodora, who more than 

once, as during the Nika riots in 
Constantinople in 532, bolstered up his fail¬ 
ing courage and saved him and the empire 
from disaster. Theodora knew the people as 
Justinian never could. She was the daughter 
of a bear-keeper in the hippodrome and had 
herself been a popular actress there. All 
contemporary writers agree as to her charm 
and beauty, her keen intelligence and her 
influence over Justinian, whom she had mar¬ 
ried in the days before he was elevated to the 
throne. As empress her power was greater 
than that of any of her predecessors. Until 
her death in 548 she shared the government 
of the empire with her husband, almost as a 
colleague. 

Throughout his reign, Justinian was in¬ 


spired by one great ambition — to restore 
the Roman Empire to all its 
former greatness. Under the 
inspiration of that dream he 
undertook to reconquer the lost provinces of 
the West, to rebuild the fortifications and 
public buildings of the empire, and to dazzle 
the world with the splendor of his court and 
capital. It was an ambition noble in itself, 
but its fulfillment was beyond the powers of 
the state as he found it. A second ambition, 
which he thought to be a necessary part of 
the first, was to establish in the most com¬ 
plete way the absolute, autocratic power of 
the emperor as the sole source of authority. 
His exalted conception of the emperor^s 
powers and duties led him to make much- 
needed reforms in the administration and 
law, but it did not restore the imperial tradi¬ 
tion of the great days of Rome. Though he 
may not have realized it, Justinian was 
merely following the tendencies of the later 
orientalized rulers, completing their work in 
making the empire an eastern autocracy. 
Since the time of Diocletian, Roman citizens 
had been reduced to the position of subjects. 
Now they became little better than slaves. 

Justinian's first opportunity for interfer¬ 
ence in the West was afforded by a dynastic 
revolution in the Vandal Kingdom in Africa. 
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On the pretext of restoring the rightful 
ruler, Justinian sent an army 
of^^Weit under the command of the bril¬ 
liant general Belisarius in 633. 
The Vandal resistance proved amazingly 
weak, and within a year Belisariu^s had com¬ 
pleted the conquest of the kingdom. A simi¬ 
lar dynastic dispute gave Justinian a pretext 
for invading the Ostrogothic Kingdom in 
Italy in 535. Belisarius again led the im¬ 
perial troops to victory. By 540 he had con¬ 
quered all of the peninsula south of the river 
Po. In both North Africa and Italy the im¬ 
perial administration and law were reintro¬ 
duced— also, unfortunately, the imperial 
taxation which proved ruinous to the liber¬ 
ated provincials. When a new Gothic king, 
Totila, crossed the Po to regain the kingdom, 
the Italians were ready to welcome him. 
Justinian was sadly hampered by lack of 
money and by war with Persia on the eastern 
frontier. The war dragged on until 555, 
when the imperial army under Narses, who 
had replaced Belisarius, completed the con¬ 
quest of Italy. Meanwhile, Justinian had 
also succeeded in reconquering southeastern 
Spain from the Visigoths and in recovering 
the islands of the western Mediterranean.^ 

In his zeal to restore the prestige of the 
Roman Empire, Justinian also sought by 
the use of skillful diplomacy to 
dominate the barbarian tribes 
beyond the frontiers—the Lorn- 
bards and other Germans, the Slavs who had 
migrated from what is now Russia to the 
Danube, and the Bulgars, Avars, and other 
Mongolian peoples who had followed the 
Huns from Asia. This was necessary for 
defense as well. For the wars in the West 
and with Persia had forced him to withdraw 
many of the troops from the frontiers, and 
though Justinian built or reconstructed at 
great expense a ring of forts about the empire 
(some six hundred in the Balkans alone), 
there was stiU serious danger of invasion. 
His principal aim was to gain allies among 
the neightoring tribes. Bribes, titles, and 
tribute were scattered with a lavish hand. 
No expense was spared to advertise the 
q)lendor and power of the emperor. Bar¬ 
barian chieftains were invited to Constanti- 
> See map, page 144. 
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nople, where the magnificence of the court 
and the extravagant ceremony surrounding 
the person of the ruler made a profound im¬ 
pression on their simple minds. Finally, 
the imperial diplomats, with that unscrupu¬ 
lous subtlety for which Byzantine diplomacy 
became famous, stirred up strife among the 
barbarians in order that they might destroy 
one another for the good of the empire. This 
system as perfected by Justinian, though 
many of the methods were already familiar, 
continued in force for centuries. It was not 
always successful; it placed a heavy strain 
on the imperial treasuiy; and it aroused the 
cupidity of the barbarians. Even during 
Justinian^s reign the Balkan provinces were 
repeatedly ravaged by the Slavs and after 
his death they settled there in force. 

The fault inherent in all of Justinian^s 
grandiose plans was that their fulfillment 
cost more than the empire could 
afford. His military and diplo¬ 
matic operations were expensive 
enough. To them was added the ruinous 
expense of restoring and constructing roads, 
bridges, aqueducts, theaters, palaces, and 
churches on a scale befitting the grandeur of 
the Roman Empire. The capital especially, 
part of which had been destroyed by fire 
during the Nika riots, was rebuilt in the rich 
and ornate style of architecture, more orien¬ 
tal than Roman, known as Byzantine. The 
great church of Saint Sophia, the finest exam¬ 
ple of this style, stiU stands as a monument 
to Justinian's reign, though for centuries it 
served as a Mohammedan mosque and has 
recently been converted into a museum. 

Under such conditions the problem of 
filling the imperial treasury became one of 
the most vital concerns of the 
government. Justinian was sm- tivtTeiSnTO 
cerely anxious to be a good as 
well as a great ruler, but his constant need of 
money forced him to tolerate the methods of 
his hated minister, John of Cappadocia, who 
fleeced the people unmercifully. The Nika 
riots of 532 in the capital were a pro¬ 
test against his administration and were 
suppressed only after Belisarius had mas¬ 
sacred some thirty thousand of the rioters. 
After this affair, Justinian undertook to re¬ 
form the administration so as to protect the 
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CHURCH OF SAN VITALE, RAVENNA 

Interior and detail of choir, constructed during Justinian*e reign. 
Some of the finest Byzantine architecture still surviving is in Ravenna^ 
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taxpayer from illegal exactions and at the 
same time to increase the income of the 
government by checking corruption and by 
making the civil service more efficient. The 
sale of offices, which led the men who had 
purchased them to recover their money at 
the expense of the people or the government, 
was abolished and salaries were increased 
so as to make graft umiecessary. Regular 
steps of promotion in the service were in¬ 
stituted to encourage industry and efficiency. 
At the same time, a good many useless 
offices were done away with and the whole 
system was brought more directly under the 
control of the central government, thus in¬ 
creasing the absolute power of the emperor. 
The result was an administrative machine 
which preserved the empire through many 
a crisis in the following centuries. 

As has been said, Justinian was deter¬ 
mined to make the emperor the sole author¬ 
ity in the state, interpreting 
the^'churdi*"^ that authority to include every 
aspect of the people’s life. Reli¬ 
gion was too important a factor to be ignored 
by a ruler with such absolute claims, and, 
besides, Justinian was a theologian at 
heart. Since the time of Constantine, the 
emperors in the East had exercised a greater 
control over the church than had their col¬ 
leagues in the West. They had dominated 
church government and most of them had 
used their civil powers to crush opposition to 
the dogmas which the church had declared 
to be orthodox. Justinian, however, went 
one step further, and an important step it 
was to prove for the future of the Greek 
Church. He asserted the right of the em¬ 
peror to decide disputed points of dogma 
himself and to force acceptance of his opin¬ 
ions on the church and the people. He thus 
became the effective head of the church in 
matters of faith as well as of government, 
while the church became practically a depart¬ 
ment of state. The Greek Church was never 
after able to free itself altogether from this 
subservience to the emperors. 

One further task undertaken by Justinian, 
the most important in its per- 
^inian manent and far-reaching effects 
on later European civilization, 
remains to be mentioned. This was his codi¬ 


fication of Roman law, the work with which 
his name is most commonly associated. 
There were two kinds of law recognized by 
the Roman courts. First, there was the di¬ 
rect imperial legislation, laws called ‘^con¬ 
stitutions,” issued by the emperors them¬ 
selves. Then there was a great body of 
jurisprudence, composed of decisions handed 
dovTi by authorized judges and lawyers. 
Through the centuries a great mass of law 
had accumulated until it became unwieldy 
and confusing. Some attempt at straighten¬ 
ing out this legal tangle had been made by 
Theodosius II, who in 438 had issued the 
Codex Theodosianus or Theodosian Code in¬ 
cluding the imperial constitutions since Con¬ 
stantine. However, much still remained to 
be done if Roman law were to be preserved. 
Justinian set himself to the task in the first 
year of his reign, appointing a (jornmittee of 
ten jurists, of whom Tribonian was the most 
famous, to compile a new code. The Codex 
Jmtinianus or ,J ustinian Code was completed 
the following year and given its final form in 
634. It included all imperial legislation up 
to that time in condensed and simplified 
form, with eveiything that was obsolete, 
contradictory, or repetitious eliminated and 
the whole arranged in logical order. The still 
more difficult task of carrying out a similar 
condensation and simplification of jurispru¬ 
dence was begun in 530 under the guidance of 
Tribonian and completed in three years. It 
is known as the Digest or Pandects. To this 
was added a brief official handbook or text 
for the use of students, called the Institutes. 
These three works, together with the Novels, 
a collection of the laws issued by Justinian 
himself, are collectively known as the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, the body of civil law. In it was 
preserved all that was most valuable in 
Roman law in a clear and available form for 
the use of later generations. It forms the 
basis of civil law in most European countries 
today. 

Justinian left the marks of his handiwork 
on many aspects of Byzantine life and gov¬ 
ernment. The law, the church, 
the administration, diplomacy, 
and the position of the emperor dream 

in the state through the follow¬ 
ing centuries were all influenced in greater 
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or lesser degree by his work, while the great 
public buildings he had erected remained a 
permanent memorial to his reign. But his 
greatest ambition, the dream of restoring 
the Roman Empire to its former size and 
grandeur, was doomed to failure. His plans 
of conquest and reconstmction had far ex¬ 
ceeded the financial resources of the empire. 
On his death he left the state bankrupt and 
the people crushed by the weight of intolera¬ 
ble taxation. The empire was so exhausted 
that it was unable to hold the reconquered 
provinces of the West or to repel new in¬ 
vaders in the East. The following century 
saw the empire cut down to a mere fraction 
of its former size. Indeed, the conquest of 
the West had been a mistake. Had Justinian 
devoted his great powers to strengthening 
the empire in the East he would have de¬ 
served greater praise. He could not check 
the steady development of the empire into 
a Greek and oriental state. Such portions 
of his work as in fact remained tended rather 
to emphasize the eastern character of the 
empire than to restore the ancient Roman 
tradition. 

2. THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE SURVIVES 

The reign of Justinian was followed by a 
period of repeated losses and disasters, during 
which the Byzantine Empire 
Loss of reduced to the territory 

(568-700) with some variations, it 

retained till the end of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. Within a generation the Lombards 
invaded Italy and conquered most of it; ^ 
the Visigoths recovered the part of Spain 
conquered by Justinian; the Slavs and other 
barbarians occupied all of the Balkan prov¬ 
inces except Thrace and the coastline of 
Greece; and the Persians began a war which 
left both Persia and the empire exhausted. 
After the death of Mohammed in 632, the 
Arabs, now welded into an aggressive nation 
and inspired by his teaching, set out on a 
career of conquest at the expense of the em¬ 
pire. By the year 700, they had wrested 
from it all the provinces in Africa and in 
Asia, except the peninsula of Asia Minor 
which lies between the southern shore of the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Thus the 
^ See below, page 167. 


Byzantine Empire was cut down to a com¬ 
paratively small territory, part in Europe, 
part in Asia, centering about the city of Con¬ 
stantinople.^ 

Despite the loss of so many provinces and 
the almost continuous danger from Moham¬ 
medans and Slavs, the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire survived until the Survival of 
middle of the fifteenth century. ompiro 

More than once in that long 
period it seemed doomed to destruction; it 
suffered at times from revolution, anarchy, 
and bad government; but it always recov¬ 
ered. It has been said frequently enough 
that the most remarkable characteristic of 
the empire was its power of recuperation. 
Until fairly recent years historians, following 
the example of Gibbon, have emphasized 
the weakness, corruption, and cultural ste¬ 
rility of Byzantium and have pictured the 
empire as in a state of perpetual decline. 
There were, indeed, elements of weakness, 
both political and social, in the Byzantine 
Empire. But there were also elements of 
strength and amazing vitality. 

The absolute powers enjoyed by the em¬ 
perors who followed Justinian, though dan¬ 
gerous in the hands of a weak¬ 
ling, were a source of great 
strength when wielded by a 
strong ruler, and there were many strong 
rulers in Byzantine history. Time and again 
in moments of extreme danger a man of 
powerful personality fought his way to the 
throne and infused new life into the empire. 
His control of every department of state, in¬ 
cluding the church, made it possible for an 
able emperor to use all the powers of the state 
to the best advantage. Nor were the results 
of weak rule as disastrous as they might have 
been; for the administrative system as organ¬ 
ized by Justinian was capable of carrying on 
the business of government even during a 
revolution. The imperial authority and the 
centralized administration gave a real polit¬ 
ical unity to the state, and this was further 
strengthened by the religious and cultural 
unity of Byzantine society. The people of 
the empire were of many races and were con¬ 
stantly recruited by immigration from be¬ 
yond the frontiers; but whatever their ori- 
1 See bdow, pages 154-166, and map. 
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gins, they were or soon became orthodox in 
religion and Hellenic in culture^ an im¬ 
portant factor in explaining the tenacity 
with which they clung to their empire 
against heavy odds. 

Through all its changes of fortune the 
Byzantine Empire enjoyed an economic 
strength that enabled it to re¬ 
cover from the most serious re¬ 
verses. The geographic posi¬ 
tion of the empire, and especially of the cap¬ 
ital, gave it unequaled opportunities for 
trade. Straddling the narrow Sea of Mar¬ 
mara, between Europe and Asia, the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean, the empire was 
the meeting-place of trade routes running 
east and west, north and south. The com¬ 
merce of the world was trans-shipped in the 
harbors of Constantinople, bought and sold 
in its markets. For centuries it was one of 
the richest cities of the world, ^Hhe city of 
the world’s desire.” Stimulated by trade, 
the capital and other imperial cities became 
centers of thriving industry. Constantinople 
was especially famous for the manufacture 
of all articles of luxury. 

Nor was it only as a commercial and indus¬ 
trial center that Constantinople gave strength 
to the empire. Its site, chosen 
nabiiTdty^' by the warrior Constantine, 
made it impregnable to attack. 
Open to the sea, it could not be starved into 
submission, and built as it was on a small 
peninsula, only the landward side needed 
defense. Here it was guarded by walls so 
strong and so well fortified that they could be 
held against any army not equipped with 
modem artillery. Wave after wave of in¬ 
vasion, which might have destroyed the em¬ 
pire, broke against the city walls. Only 
twice since the days of Constantine has it 
been taken by siege. 

So much for the factors that helped the 
empire to survive. Let us now glance for a 
moment at the reverse side of 
weaimm^ the shield and note the evi¬ 
dences of weakness. There was 
one serious disadvantage in the imperial 
system. No fixed mle of succession had 
been worked out. A strong emperor might 
nominate his successor with a fair hope of his 
being accepted by the people. But the 


right of heredity was not legally recognized, 
and in theory the emperor was still pro¬ 
claimed by the senate and the army with the 
concurrence of the people, though there was 
no regular method by which they could make 
their choice. If the late emperor’s nominee 
were not accepted, the result was usually 
decided by intrigue and violence. Moreover, 
the absolute powers of the emperor invitee! 
revolution. So long as he ruled there was 
no check upon his authority. But any man 
who could gain the support of a powerful 
faction in the army, at court, in the church, 
or among the people of the capital might 
succeed, with luck, in assassinating the em¬ 
peror and being proclaimed as his successor. 
He would then enjoy all the powers that went 
with the imperial purple. It was a prize 
worth fighting for. True, many successful 
revolutions placed a strong man on the 
throne in place of a weakling, at a time when 
strong government was needed. Yet the 
system led to perpetual intrigue, plots, and 
riots, which threatened the security of the 
government and the state. 

Part of the responsibility for this condition 
must be accredited to the character of the 
Byzantine people. Much has 
been written about the vices and weaimeM 
weakness of that cultivated, 
luxurious, and pleasure-loving society, al¬ 
ways excitable, capricious, and easily aroused 
to factional passion. No doubt these char¬ 
acteristics have been overemphasized; for 
as one historian remarks, ‘4t may be 
doubted whether any empire can live by 
vice alone.” There must have been counter¬ 
balancing qualities of thrift, industry, and 
tenacious courage. Yet it cannot be denied 
that the society of the later empire was 
politically unstable. Disputes over points 
of theological dogma, economic or political 
grievances, the ambitions of a popular leader 
or the unpopularity of a minister could stir 
feeling to fever heat. The hippodrome, 
center of Byzantine social life, was often 
the scene of popular riots that sometimes 
assumed dangerous proportions. Two rival 
parties, the Greens and the Blues, sponsored 
the chariot races which were the chief attrac¬ 
tion of the hippodrome, and the victory of 
one or the other was a matter of state-wide 
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importance. These parties included in their 
ranks almost the entire populaticit>, from the 
imperial family down to the poorest laborer. 
They were in reality political parties and 
furnished a ready-made organization for the 
popular leader. 

The Byzantine people were intensely 
religious and were always keenly interested 
The Greek theological questions. Dis- 

Orthodox putes over the most fine-spun 
Church differences in the statement of 

dogma could arouse a fanatical spirit, and 
that feeling was often used by political 
leaders to gain the support of the populace 
for their own ends. The monks and the 
clergy could become dangerous enemies of 
the government. For the most part, how¬ 
ever, the emperors were able to maintain 
their absolute control of the church, sternly 
suppressing all heresies or movements for 
independence, and they found in it a useful 
instrument for preserving the unity of the 
empire. The Eastern Church had become 
thoroughly Greek in spirit and tradition. 
Differences of language, culture, and interest 
had divided it from the Latin Church of the 
West since the fourth century. For years at 
a time all communion between them was 
broken off, until in 1054 the schism or split 
between them became definite and perma¬ 
nent. Thereafter the Greek Orthodox Church, 
to which the Byzantine and Slavic peoples 
adhered, was separated by a barrier of theo¬ 
logical belief and religious practice from the 
Roman Catholic world of the West. 

The importance of religious interest can 
be clearly seen in its effect on Byzantine 

education and literature. The 

Si'’}® ““d the ^ the 

Fathers of the Greek Church 
occupied a prominent place in the curriculum 
of the schools, while theology was the subject 
of a good half of the literature produced 
under the empire. A second influence, 
equally strong, was that of Greek antiquity. 
Byzantine culture was essentially Greek, 
though it had absorbed much from the Near 
East, from Syria, Persia, Egypt, and later 
from the Arabs, and the people of the empire 
were very proud of their inheritance from 
ancient Greece. The Greek classics formed 
the very basis of Byzantine education. Cen¬ 


tury after century the writers of Byzantium 
imitated the classics, wrote learned com¬ 
mentaries upon them, and strove to preserve 
the Attic or ancient Greek style. This led 
to the development of a distinction between 
the written language and the degenerate 
spoken Greek. Byzantine society remained 
cultured and learned all through that period 
when western Europe was sinking into the 
dark ages. In history, theology, and private 
correspondence, the empire produced a bril¬ 
liant literature. But something of originality 
and spontaneity was lost through slavish 
imitation and because the language of liter¬ 
ature was no longer that spoken by the 
people. 

In the art of Byzantium the same elements 
were present as in literature. Religion 
played fully as important a part. ^ 

The churches, like Justinian’s 
great church of Saint Sophia, were the 
finest examples of Byzantine architecture, 
and the icons or pictures of saints and re¬ 
ligious scenes were among the best works 
produced by the artists of the empire. As 
in literature, too, the art of Byzantium 
drew its inspiration primarily from ancient 
Greece, with an additional touch of oriental 
color and luxurious ornament. Byzantine 
art has often been described as bound by 
tradition, formal and monotonous, incapable 
of originality. It was, indeed, a traditional 
art in many ways, dominated by fixed reli¬ 
gious conceptions and by the models of 
classic antiquity. But it showed also great 
variety and versatility. Though drawing 
their inspiration from Greek, oriental, and 
Christian traditions, the Byzantine artists 
produced a style that was in reality original 
and characteristically their own. 

Byzantine civilization spread far beyond 
the narrow confines of the empire. It had a 
permanent influence on the 
growth of the Slavic countries 
of eastern Europe, as great as notiow 
was the influence of Rome on 
the Germanic nations of the West. The Slavs 
who had settled in the Balkans, including the 
Serbs and the Bulgarians (the latter were of 
Asiatic race, but had adopted Slav civiliza¬ 
tion), and the various Slavic peoples who 
combined to make Russia, look^ to Byzan- 
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tium for religious and cultural leadership. 
The church of the Slavs was the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox; their writing was based on the Greek 
alphabet and their literature on Byzantine 
models; their art and architecture were 
strongly Byzantine in character; and their 
foreign trade was mostly with the empire. 

But Byzantine influence was not limited to 
eastern Europe. Relations between Con¬ 
stantinople and the West were 
never entirely cut off. Till the 
middle of the eleventh century, 
the empire retained a foothold in Italy, and 
throughout the remainder of the Middle 
4ges there was constant commerce between 


Constantinople and Venice and other Italian 
cities. Byzantine art forms can be clearly 
seen in Italy, especially in Ravenna and the 
south, and to a lesser degree their influence 
can be traced in the other western countries. 
The extent of this influence has been hotly 
debated. It is, at any rate, a factor that 
cannot be ignored in any study of medieval 
culture. Above all, the Byzantine Empire 
performed an incalculable service for Euro¬ 
pean civilization by preserving the body of 
Roman law and the masterpieces of Greek 
literature and art, which might otherwise 
have been lost during the dark period of the 
Early Middle Ages. 





Rise of blam and the Expansion 
of the Mohammedan Empire 


A FEW YEARS after the death of Justinian, a 
man was born in a little Arabian town near 
the Red Sea, who was to have a far wider 
influence on the history of the world than 
that exercised by the great Byzantine em¬ 
peror. In the century following that which 
saw Justinian^s attempt to restore the old 
Roman Empire, Mohammed founded a new 
religion that has ever since been the most 
powerful rival of Christianity, and at the 
same time laid the foundations for an empire 
that spread till it included the former Roman 
provinces in Syria, northern Africa, and 
Spain and extended eastward to the borders 
of India. In this empire, composed of many 
varied races held together by a common 
religion, there grew up in the following cen¬ 
turies a civilization higher and in many ways 
more enlightened than that of early medi¬ 
eval Europe, and from which the Germanic 
peoples of the West learned much, despite 
the bar of religious antagonism. Today, that 
empire has long since fallen to pieces and its 
civilization has decayed, but millions of men 
still follow the teaching of Mohammed and 
pray with their faces turned to the town in 
which he was bom, 

1. MOHAMA^D AND THE FOUNDING OF ISUM 

Arabia, the home of the new religion, has 
changed veiy little in appearance or civiliza- 

AraMo death of Moham- 

° med. It forms a large peninsula 

between the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf, 


Avith the Indian Ocean to the south.’ To 
the northwest lies Syria, at that time a 
Byzantine province, and to the northeast the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, then the 
richest part of the Persian Kingdom. For 
the most part, Arabia is a desert of rock and 
sand, where nomadic tribes of Bedouin, as 
the desert Arabs are called, still live in tents 
beside the oases where they water their herds. 
No settled or agricultural life is possible in 
desert Arabia, and until very recent times 
much of the interior was unexplored. Along 
the coastline, however, to east and west there 
is richer land. There in Mohammed^s time 
cities formed centers of a more civilized life, 
with considerable commerce and agriculture. 
But even in the (dries political organization 
had not passed the tribal stage, and until the 
time of Mohammed there had been no at¬ 
tempt to found a united state in Arabia. 

The Arabs, like the Jews, were of Semitic 
race. The life of the seventh-centuiy Arabs 
was not unlike that of the early it, at ^ 
Children of Israel as pictured in ® a » 
the Old Testament. The family or tribe was 
the social and political imit, under the 
authority of the head of the family. Their 
religion, however, was stUl a cmde and super¬ 
stitious paganism, in which idolatry played 
an important part, though Jewish tribes and 
Christian merchants had spread some knowl¬ 
edge of their religions in Arabia before the 
coming of Mohammed, and the idea of mono- 

^ See map, page 154. 
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theism at least was apparently not unknown. 
Some vague unity was given to Arab religion 
by the common veneration of certain sanc¬ 
tuaries, of which the most important was a 
small temple, square in shape, called the 
Kaaba (Cube). This was situated in Mecca, 
a commercial town some fifty miles inland 
from the middle of the Red Sea coast. To 
Mecca, Arabs came from all parts of the 
country in annual pilgrimages during the 
sacred months when tribal warfare was for¬ 
bidden. The city of Mecca was, then, in 
some degree the center of Arab religion 
before the days of Mohammed. 

It was in Mecc.a that Mohammed was 
born about the year 570. Later tradition 

. . tells us a good deal about his 

Mohammed i i-r i • i 

early lite, his appearance and 
character, but very little of it is trustworthy 
historical information. Though pious legend 
ascribed to him important family connec¬ 
tions, he was probably of humble birth. He 
was left an orjilian at an early age and lived 
in poverty till he was about twenty-four 
year’s old, when he entered the service of a 
wealthy widow named Khadija. While 
working for he^r, he led at least one caravan 
on a trading trip to Syria. About the year 
595, he married his employer and for the next 
fifteen years lived the comfortable, if un¬ 
eventful, life of the ordinary well-to-do 
Meccan merchant. He was described as a 
kindly man, gifted with a winning person¬ 
ality. His later career shows him to have 
had a strong will and ruthless determination, 
comV)ined with sound practical sense and 
gr eat ability in judging men. 

The beginning of Mohammed’s prophetic 
mission is dated from his fortieth year, 
though there is good reason to 
The founding believe that he had given much 
thought to religious matters be¬ 
fore that time. The tradition tells us that he 
spent one month in every year in solitary 
meditation on a mountain near Mecca. 
Here occurred the first revelation. There 
seems to be no doubt that Mohammed suf¬ 
fered from some kind of nervous seizure of an 
hysterical nature, though we have not suffi¬ 
cient reliable information to warrant a clear 
diagnosis. Epilepsy has been suggested as 
the cause, but most scholars have discarded 


this explanation. At any rate, the revela¬ 
tions on which his teaching was based were 
produced after some kind of trance, which 
later at least the prophet could bring on at 
will. The first converts were members of 
Mohammed’s own family or were close 
friends. Among them, his cousin Ali and 
his friends Abu Bakr and Omar later played 
important r61es. Mohammed called his 
religion Islam, meaning ‘‘surrender” — i.e., 
to the will of God — and his followers Mos^ 
lems, those who had surrendered themselves. 
At first the Moslems formed a secret society. 
When at last they made their faith public, 
they met with opposition and persecution 
from the pagan Meccans, who feared that 
Mohammed’s insistence that there was but 
one God, Allah, w’ould destroy the faith of 
the people in idol., and with it the profitable 
trade with the pilgrims who came annu¬ 
ally to the Kaaba. 

As Islam slowly gained ground at Mecca, 
the persecution became more severe. Fi¬ 
nally, Mohammed decided to flee 
from the city and to seek a safer Hegira ( 622 ) 
place of refuge for his followers. 

He found it in Medina, a city to the north of 
Mecca, where Jewish and Arab tribes had 
for some time been engaged in civil strife. 
The way was prepared by sending mission¬ 
aries, and in 622 a delegation of some seventy 
converts from Medina invited Mohammed 
to come to their city. The flight of the 
prophet and his followers to Medina, known 
as the Hegira, marks the beginning of the 
Moslem calendar. Taking advantage of 
the feuds which divided the people of 
Medina, Mohammed soon became its ruler, 
making it the capital of a rapidly growing 
state. 

In the years following the Hegira, the 
character of Islam changed materially. It 
became a fighting religion and 
the prophet a political leader. 

Forced to provide for the refu¬ 
gees in his care, Mohammed began to prey 
upon the caravans which passed near 
Medina on the way to Mecca. This led to 
a war with Mecca which dragged on for 
years. The Moslems continued to raid 
caravans and nearby villages and to plunder 
the Jewish tribes. As a victorious religion, 
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promising the blessings of paradise after 
death and plunder and profit in this world, 
Islam attracted converts from many of the 
Bedouin tribes. By 630, Mohammed was 
strong enough to conquer Mecca almost 
without opposition. Henceforth Mecca was 
to be the religious center of Islam, toward 
which all Moslems turn to pray, and the 
Kaaba its most sacred mosque or temple, 
though Medina remained for some time the 
political capital. By taking over the pil¬ 
grimages, the sacred city, and the sanctuary 
from Arab paganism, Mohammed made it 
easier for converts to join the new religion. 
Partly by conquest, partly by free conver¬ 
sion, he gained at least the formal adherence 
of the greater part of Arabia before his 
death at Medina in 632. 

From the beginning of his mission till his 
death, Mohammed continued to publish a 
The Koran Series of divine revelations, con¬ 
taining all his teaching on 
moral and theological questions, as well as 
his legislation on purely political matters 
and his comments on current events. To¬ 
gether they make up the Koran, collected 
and put in order soon after the prophet^s 
death and since handed down with little or 
no change. The revelations were originally 
dictated by Mohanuned to his friends or 
secretaries (it is very doubtful whether he 
himself could write), and were preserved as 
separate fragments with no attempt to keep 
them in chronological order. In the final 
edition of the Koran, they were arranged 
according to length, the longest chapters 
first, then the shorter in diminishing order. 
As Mohammed^s ideas developed with ex¬ 
perience or changed with the needs of the 
moment, the lack of dates makes it a very 
confusing book. Often later revelations 
modify or cancel earlier ones. The contra¬ 
dictions, however, seem to have aroused no 
skefiticism. It was assumed that Allah, like 
any despotic ruler, might change his mind. 
Despite difficulties of interpretation, the 
Koran has always been accepted by Moslems 
as the final authority on all matters of faith 
and morals. 

The theological doctrines of the Koran are 
simple enough* There is but one God and 
Mohammed is his prophet. Other prophets 


there have been in the past, Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. 

To each a part of the truth was ofuiam 
revealed; but the final revela¬ 
tion was made only to Mohammed. After 
death there will be a bodily resurrection and 
a future life — for the faithful in a paradise 
of sensuous pleasures, for the infidel in a hell 
(Gehenna) of perpetual fire. There are also 
many moral regulations. The prophet com¬ 
mands his followers to practice the virtues of 
charity, humility, and patience, and to for¬ 
give their enemies. He condemns avarice, 
lying, and malice, and prohibits drinking 
and gambling. Polygamy is permitted, the 
prophet setting the example himself by 
marrying several times after the death of 
Khadija, but in many ways the position of 
women was improved and their rights safe¬ 
guarded. The practices and ceremonies of 
Islam are described in detail, including 
prayers at stated intervals during the day, pil¬ 
grimages to Mecca, and fasts from sunrise to 
sunset during the sacred month of Ramadan. 
For the rest, the Koran is occupied chiefly 
with legislation for the government of the 
Moslem state. For his ideas, Mohammed 
drew freely from Christianity, Judaism, and 
Arab paganism, though his knowledge of the 
first two was uncertain and inaccurate, picked 
up apparently from casual conversations 
rather than from reading. Yet the result of 
this mixture of ideas was a doctrine, original 
when taken as a whole, and designed to ap¬ 
peal to the simple Arab of the prophet's day, 
wliile at the same time capable of holding 
the faith of more civilized people. 


2. EXPANSION OF THE MOHAMMEDAN EMPIRE 

The death of Mohammed came as a shock¬ 
ing surprise to his devout followers and pre¬ 
cipitated a crisis which threat- TheaWi 
ened to wreck the young Mo- * 

hammedan state. The prophet had made 
no arrangements for the succession to his 
position as religious and political ruler, Ali, 
Mohammed's cousin and husband of his 
daughter Fatimah, felt that his kinship to 
the prophet and his unequaled reputation 
as a warrior gave him a natural claim to 
leadership. The Medinese were jealous of 
the Meccan companions of the prophet and 
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wanted one of their own number, though 
they might have compromised on Ali. 
Despite this strong opposition, however, Abu 
Bakr was finally chosen by the aid of the re¬ 
doubtable Omar. He took the title of caliph, 
held by all the later successors of Mohammed 
as religious and political rulers of the Moslem 
Empire. Meanwhile, the new state seemed 
to be falling to pieces, as tribe after tribe 
revolted. The Arabs had no tradition of 
political unity or government and resented 
the necessity of paying taxes. Many, too, 
had had Islam forced upon them by con¬ 
quest. A year or more of constant warfare 
passed before Abu Bakr was able to reclaim 
the deserters and to complete the conquest 
of Arabia. 

No sooner had the Arabs been united 
under the rule of the caliph than they 
launched upon that amazing 
expansion^ scrics of conquests, which in 
time was to extend their empire 
from the Indus to Spain. It has often been 
said that the motive which drove them forth 
to conquest was religious fanaticism, the 
determination to force Islam upon the infi¬ 
del. Mohammed’s teaching did, in fact, 
furnish a bond to hold the Arab tribes to¬ 
gether and his promise of paradise to those 
who died fighting the infidel gave them a 
high fighting spirit. Actually, however, the 
Arabs made little or no attempt to force 
their religion upon conquered peoples. The 
motives which inspired the raids into foreign 
countries were really economic and political. 
Arabia had for some time been suffering 
from an economic decline and the tribes 
were restless and discontented. The rich 
lands of Syria, Persia, and Egypt attracted 
them as the fertile provinces of the Roman 
Empire had attracted the Germanic barbar¬ 
ians. Only their lack of unity hitherto had 
prevented them from making the attempt. 
At the same time the caliph realized that to 
hold the wild Bedouin tribes in subjection 
and to check the intertribal feuds, some out¬ 
let must be given them for their warlike 
energy. The conquest of the rich neighbor¬ 
ing countries offered such an outlet, com¬ 
bined with the promise of plunder beyond 
the dreams of the simple Arab. Moreover, 
the Byzantine Empire and the Persian King¬ 


dom had just completed a long and devas¬ 
tating war, which had left both countries 
exhausted. The time was ripe for the ven¬ 
ture. 

The first attack was directed against 
Syria, late in 633. Beginning as a plundering 
raid, it soon became an organ¬ 
ized invasion. The victorious orexpanSon 
Arabs captured Damascus in 
635, defeated the Byzantine army the follow¬ 
ing year, and by 637 had conquered all of 
Syria except Jerusalem and Caesarea. The 
former fell in 638, the latter in 640. The 
Syrian provincials, crushed by imperial tax¬ 
ation, seem rather to have welcomed than 
resisted the conquerors. Meanwhile Arab 
armies were carrying the banners of Islam to 
east and west. Abu Bakr had died in 634, to 
be succeeded by the vigorous Omar (634-44), 
who pushed forward the conquests with 
energy and foresight. Before his death, the 
Mesopotamian portion of the Persian Kng- 
dom and also Egypt had been added to the 
growing Moslem state. Under the next 
caliph, Othman (644-55), the Arabs con¬ 
quered the remainder of Persia to the east 
and drove westward as far as Tripoli on the 
African coast. 

Further expansion was checked for a time 
by civil war. Ali, proclaimed caliph at 
Medina, was opposed by the 
head of the Ommiad (or Umy- ( 655 ^^) 
yad) family, one of the leading 
families of the Meccan aristocracy and kins¬ 
men of Othman, who governed Syria. The 
assassination of Ali in 661 finally left the 
Ommiads supreme, and for nearly a century 
the caliphate was handed down in that fam¬ 
ily. As their strongest support was in Syria, 
the first Ommiad caliph moved the capital 
from Medina to Damascus. 

As the Ommiad caliphs gradually re-estab¬ 
lished absolute control of the whole state, a 
second period of expansion be¬ 
gan. The conquest of North 
Africa was a long, slow process, 
due more to the resistance of the Berber 
tribes than of the Byzantine government. 
By about 708, however, the Berbers were 
thoroughly conquered and soon adopted 
Islam. The next step in the westward march 
of the Arabs was the conquest of Spain from 
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the Visigoths, begun in 711 and completed 
by the aid of Berber allies within %wo years. 
From there they pushed on across the Pyr¬ 
enees into southern Gaul in search of plun¬ 
der, pressing steadily northward till they 
were turned back at Poitiers by the Frante 
under Charles Martel, of whom more will be 
said in the next chapter. Meanwhile, under 
the Caliph Walid (705-15) the Moslem Em¬ 
pire had reached its farthest extent to the 
east, stretching as far as the river Indus in 
India and to the borders of China in central 
Asia.^ 

The Ommiad dynasty reached the peak 
of its power under Walid, only to lose control 
of the state within a generation. 
Se^Ommfads I^^^ng the century of Ommiad 
rule, a considerable transformar 
tion had taken place within the Moslem 
Empire. The caliphs made little attempt 
to convert the conquered peoples, for so 
long as there were infidels to tax, the faithful 
could be relieved of financial burdens. But 
the taxes themselves encouraged conversion, 
and by the end of the seventh century so 
many of the conquered had adopted Islam 
that the government was forced to tax 
Moslems as well as infidels. The Arabs, 
meanwhile, though still the ruling class, had 
become scattered and were mingling with the 
other races of the empire. Thus, as the 
majority of the subject races became Mos¬ 
lem, the distinction between the conqueror 
and the conquered, the Arab and the non- 
Arab, was partially lost through the growth 
of common religious interests. Islam, then, 
rather than Arab nationalism was becoming 
the important factor in Moslem patriotism. 
And the Ommiads, though acting as both 
religious and political rulers, had always 
represented Arabian rather than the broader 
Moslem interests. 

Discontented with Ommiad rule, the more 
devout Arabs and non-Arabs in the empire, 
and especially in Persia, turned 
to the Abbassid family for 
leadership. They were de¬ 
scended from Abbas, the uncle of Moham¬ 
med, and could rely on their relation to the 
prophet’s family to attract the loyalty of 
devout Moslems of all races. After some 

1 See map, page 154. 


years of political disturbance, the Ommiad 
dynasty was finally overthrown in 760 and 
the Abbassid d 3 masty took its place, though 
an Ommiad continued to rule in Spain, sepa¬ 
rating it from the rest of the empire. Persia 
now took the place of Syria as the center of 
the empire and the capital was moved from 
Damascus to Bagdad on the Tigris. The 
Abbassids continued to stress their claims 
to Moslem rather than purely Arab loyalty. 
The Arab aristocracy were succeeded by a 
mixed official aristocracy drawn from all the 
Moslem races. The caliphs took on the 
character of oriental despots, with all the 
pomp and ceremony of the old Persian kings. 
And in this new Abbassid empire there grew 
up a civilization that was partly Arab, partly 
Persian, with influences from the other races 
of Islam. It is usually called Saracen, a 
name originally applied by the Greeks and 
Romans to the Arabs, but commonly ex¬ 
tended to apply to the later Moslems of this 
period in general. 

3. SARACEN CIVILIZATION UNDER THE CAUPHATE 

For about seventy-five years after the fall 
of the Ommiads, the Abbassid caliphs en¬ 
joyed an era of absolute power _ „ . 

and great prosperity. The ® ^ 
reign of Haroun sJ Rashid (786-809), whose 
name is familiar to all who have read the 
Thousand and One Nights, marks the point 
of greatest power in the history of the caliph¬ 
ate. Bagdad was one of the richest cities 
in the world, the center ol an empire stretch¬ 
ing from central Asia to the Atlantic, for 
though Spain was new politically independ¬ 
ent, it still recognized the religious authority 
of the successors of the prophet. But that 
empire was too large and composed of too 
many varied races to be held together for 
long under the despotic rule of one man, 
unless that man were a stateman of unusual 
strength and genius. Shortly after Haroun’s 
reign, the powers of the caliph declined and 
the empire began to disintegrate. During 
the ninth century, rebellious emirs or gov¬ 
ernors established independent rule in North 
Africa, Egypt, and Syria, while at Bagdad 
the caliphs fell under the control of their 
Turkish mercenary soldiers. The tenth cen- 
tuiy saw a fujiher disintegiatiom TheChn- 
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BAY BEFORE THE MIHRAB 
MOSQUE, CORDOVA 

Despite certain regional variations^ Moslem 
architecture from Mesopotamia to Spain pos¬ 
sessed characteristics of style that were very 
different from those of medieval Christian 
Europe. 
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miad emir in Spain took the title Caliph of 
Cordova in 928, and in Egypt a fSacmber of 
the Fatimite family, descended from Ali and 
Mohammed^s daughter Fatimah, founded 
the caliphate of Cairo in 969, wliich later, 
988, came to include Syria. From 945 to 
1055 the caliphs of Bagdad were completely 
dominated by a Persian dynasty of emirs, 
from whom they were “rescued’’ by the 
Seljuk Turks, who had come originally from 
central Asia and had adopted Islam with 
fanatical zeal. For two centuries, Turkish 
emirs and sultans niled in the name of the 
puppet Abbassid caliplis, reviving the politi¬ 
cal strength of the empire for a time and 
recovering Syria. It was with them that 
the crusaders had to deal. At last, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, they, too, 
were overcome by a fresh invasion from Asia, 
that of the Mongol hordes, and with them 
the Abbassid caliphate finally disappeared. 

But though politically divided, there was 
a strong religious and cultural unity in the 
Moslem world throughout this 
whole period, and Saracen civili¬ 
zation continued to thrive until 
it was destroyed by the Mongol invasions. 
This civilization is important to us for what 
the people of the West learned from it, espe¬ 
cially during the High Middle Ages. A bar¬ 
rier of religious prejudice and sometimes 
hatred separated Islam from Christian 
Europe. Yet there were many points of con¬ 
tact. The Saracens were usually tolerant 
toward the “people of the Book,” Jews and 
Christians, as Mohammed had commanded, 
BO long as they paid tribute. Great numbers 
of them lived and prospered under Moslem 
rule. In Spain, Sicily, and the kingdom 
carved out by the crusaders in Syria, Chris¬ 
tian met Moslem in peace or war, while 
merchants and pilgrims passed back and 
forward between the lands of the cross and 
the crescent. 

In literature, particularly lyric poetry and 
prose fables and tales, the Saracens of this 
Lite turn naade tremendous advances. 

The language used was the 
Arabic, which developed with amazing 
speed from a primitive, unlettered tongue 
into a flexible and colorful literary lan¬ 
guage. For long superior to the contem¬ 


porary literature of Europe, it undoubt¬ 
edly exercised some influence on the growth 
of the various literatures of the West, espe¬ 
cially of the Provengal poetry, though the 
exact extent of that influence is difiicult to 
define. In more modern times, the popular¬ 
ity of the Arabian Nights and of the poetry of 
Omar Khayydm still reminds us of the liter¬ 
ary debt we owe to the Moslem East. 

Learning was also eagerly pursued in all 
centers of Saracen culture and was encour¬ 
aged by the liberal patronage of 
the caliphs. Theology occupied •arnmg 

the attention of a great many Arabic scholars, 
though speculation in that field was often 
limited by tradition and orthodoxy. In 
philosophy, however, they enjoyed a free 
field. The works of nearly all the Greek 
philosophers were translated into Arabic. 
Indeed, it was from the Arabic, translated 
again into Latin, that the scholars of Europe 
first made their acquaintance with the philos¬ 
ophy of Aristotle in the twelfth (ientury. In 
the field of law, too, the Saracens drew freely 
from earlier systems. Moslem law was still 
based on the Koran, but the needs of a com¬ 
plicated social system could not be met by 
laws framed for primitive Arabia. As was 
natural, then, they adopted large parts of 
the Roman law which they found in the lands 
taken from the Byzantine Empire. 

To the study of science the Saracens 
brought an eager curiosity and keen powers 
of observation. The science of Science 

Greece, which had lain dormant 
for centuries, was brought to life again in the 
hands of Arabic scholars. In medicine, the 
works of Galen and Hippocrates were trans¬ 
lated from the Greek into Arabic in the early 
Abbassid period. To this body of medical 
knowledge Saracen physicians later added 
the results of their own valuable clinical ex¬ 
perience, embodying the whole in great en¬ 
cyclopedic works on the subject. The works 
of Avicenna (980-1037) were later translated 
into Latin, and he was long recognized in 
western Europe as one of the great masters 
of medicine. In the fields of chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, geography, and mathe¬ 
matics, the Saracens also took over the legacy 
of Greece, adding to it from their own scien¬ 
tific observation. Their work in chemistry, 
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MOSLEM JEWELRY OF THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY 

These gold earrings and pendant with doisonni enamel 
are proof of the exquisite workmanship of the Saracen 
artisans. They were made in Egypt under the Fatimite 
caliphate, 

it is true, was hampered by the dominant 
interest in alchemy, that is, the attempt to 
transmute baser metals into gold. Never¬ 
theless, much practical work was done in pre¬ 
paring and isolating chemical substances such 
as alkalis, sal-ammoniac, arsenious oxide, 
saltpeter, and crude forms of sulphuric and 
nitric acids. Finally, it was from the Sara¬ 
cens that the West took over the ‘‘arabic'^ 
numerals, algebra, and other fundamentals 
of the science of mathematics. 


This flourishing civilization rested on a 
solid foundation of commercial and indus¬ 
trial prosperity, and its spread 
throughout the whole Moslem an?indiw»ry 
world was due in large measure 
to the freedom of commercial intercourse 
from end to end of the Saracen Empire. 
Even after the political disintegration of the 
caliphate, commerce circulated freely where- 
ever Islam was recognized, with a freedom 
reminiscent of the old Roman Empire. There 
was also a great foreign trade, especially to 
the East. Saracen (captains sailed their 
boats down the Tigris from Bagdad or put 
out from Aden and other Red Sea ports and 
traded with all the lands bordering on the 
Indian Ocean. Here they met and ex¬ 
changed goods with merchants from as far 
east as China. At the same time camel 
caravans, so characteristic of Moslem com¬ 
merce, struck out overland, eastward through 
central Asia to China and India, north into 
Russia, and south and west into Africa. At 
first trade with Christian Europe was very 
limited, but by the eleventh century a steady 
commerce had developed, mostly by way of 
Italy. For centuries the Saracen traders 
acted as intermediaries between the West 
and the Far East. It was through them that 
Europe acquired those eastern luxuries 
which with the growth of a more refined 
taste became necessities, as well as those 
goods, silks, damask cloth (from Damascus), 
muslin (from Mosul), paper, glassware, 
swords, steel mirrors, etc., wWch were manu¬ 
factured by the Moslems themselves. 

In this survey of the Saracen caliphate and 
its civilization, we have traveled far ahead 
of our story into the later centuries of the 
Middle Ages. It will be necessary to turn 
back now to an earlier period and to trace 
the history of western Europe through the 
centuries following the Germanic migrations. 
As we follow the gradual development of 
medieval civilization, however, we must not 
forget the existence of the Moslem world 
beyond the confines of Christendom nor the 
influence which it exerted on the formation of 
European culture. 
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The Franks, the Lombards, and the Pavacy 


IN THE THREE CENTURIES which followed 
the deposition of the last Roman emperor 
in the West in 476, the foundations of medie¬ 
val civilization were laid in the blending of 
Roman and Germanic elements, under the 
influence of the Catholic Church, that was 
to make up the composite culture of the 
Middle Ages. We have already seen how 
in that period the Eastern Roman Empire 
became Byzantine, how Justinian in the 
sixth century sought to make it once more 
a world empire, and how in the next century 
the rising power of Islam stripped it of all 
but a fraction of its provinces. In that 
same period the early Germanic kingdoms, 
Ostrogothic, Vandal, and Visigothic, were 
destroyed. Meanwhile, two new powers, 
destined to be of supreme importance in 
shaping the Middle Ages, were rising to 
dominate the West in close alliance with 
each other. They were the Franks, the 
only Germanic nation, with the exception 
of the Anglo-Saxons, to found a permanent 
kingdom, and the Roman popes, rulers of 
thfe Catholic Church and heirs to the tra¬ 
dition of the Roman Empire. And in 
between, exercising a strong influence on 
the destinies of both, were the Lombards, 
last of the Germanic invaders. 

1. THE FRANKS IN THE MEROVINGIAN AGE —THE 
SIXTH AND SEVENTH CB4TURIES 

Early in the fifth century, when barbarian 


nations were sweeping across the Roman 
Empire to found kingdoms 
within its frontiers, a loosely ^he*flfth 
united group of German tribes, century 

known collectively as the 
Franks, had established themselves on both 
banks of the lower Rhine. Their early 
history is very obscure. They were evi¬ 
dently one of the most backward and bar¬ 
barous of the Germanic peoples. They were 
divided into a number of petty kingdoms, 
though two general groups can be discerned, 
the Salian Franks who dwelt in the low 
country about the mouth of the Rhine, and 
the Ripuarian Franks who lived farther up 
the bank {riyus) of the river around Co¬ 
logne. At the time when the last emperor 
of the West was deposed, they occupied the 
northern angle of Gaul between the Rhine 
and the sea. Between them and the Loire 
to the south, the Gallo-Roman provincials 
had formed an independent ‘‘kingdom^' 
under the rule of a Roman patrician named 
Syagrius. Southern Gaul, between the 
Loire and the Pyrenees, was part of the great 
Visigothic Kingdom. Eastern Gaul in the 
valley of the Rhone was occupied by the 
Burgundians, to the north of whom, in 
modern Alsace between the Vosges Moun¬ 
tains and the upper Rhine, lay the kingdom 
of the Alamanni.^ 

Such was the situation in Gaul in the year 

^ See map, page 134. 
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481 when a fifteen-year-old prince, grandson 
of that Merowech after whom 
(481-511) royal Merovingian family 

were named, became king of 
one of the Salian tribes. He was called 
Clovis, the German form of the name Louis, 
later taken by so many French kings. He 
was a thorough barbarian, ruthless, treach¬ 
erous, and avaricious, but endowed with 
great ability. He was not long contented 
with his little Salian kingdom. Gaul was 
divided and weakened by war. It was his 
for the taking. In 486, with the aid of 
other Salian kings, he defeated Syagrius and 
conquered his territory south to the Loire. 
Ten years later, he crushed the Alamanni 
and added their lands to his growing king¬ 
dom. Meanwhile, he had married a niece 
of the Burgundian king, named Clotilda, 
who unlike most of the Burgundians was a 
Catholic. When the battle with the Ala¬ 
manni was going badly and his heathen gods 
seemed unable to aid him, he prayed, so the 
legend tells us, to the God of Clotilda and 
promised allegiance in return for victory. 

The conversion of Clovis and his follow¬ 
ers to Christianity was in itself an important 
event, but it was his adoption of the or¬ 
thodox Catholic form of Christianity that 
was most significant and destined to have 


far-reaching results. The story of the con¬ 
version is based on legend, none 
too trustworthy. It is suspi- Conversion 
ciously reminiscent of the legend conquest 
regarding the conversion of Con¬ 
stantine the Great. In all probability 
Clovis, like Constantine, was motivated 
cliiefly by political considerations. Cer¬ 
tainly the baptism of the king with three 
thousand of his soldiers caused no real 
change of heart. All the other Germanic 
nations which had settled within the em¬ 
pire were Arian Christians, that is, heretics 
in the eyes of the Catholic provincials. By 
embracing Catholicism, Clovis became the 
champion of orthodoxy and gained the sup¬ 
port of the Gallo-Romans, who still formed 
the majority of the inhabitants, and es¬ 
pecially of the powerful Catholic clergy 
throughout Gaul. The good Bishop Gregory 
of Tours, whose interesting History of the 
Franks (575-94) is almost our only source 
for early Frankish history, stresses the fact 
that Clovis made his attack on the Arian 
kingdoms of Gaul a holy war. Every his¬ 
torian of the period has quoted his report of 
Clovis^s address to his soldiers on the eve of 
his campaign against the Visigoths in 607. 
^‘It grieves me that these Arians should 
hold part of Gaul. Let us march, with the 
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help of God, and reduce them to subjec¬ 
tion.” They marched and, with the help 
of the Catholic population at least, con¬ 
quered the Visigothic Kingdom as far south 
as the Pyrenees, In the remaining years of 
his life, Clovis consolidated the Frankish 
tribes. By a series of brutal and treacherous 
murders, he got rid of all the rival Frankish 
kings, leaving in 511 a great united kingdom 
to his sons. 

The successors of Clovis for half a century 
continued his career of conquest. The 
kingdom was divided among his 
rompieted according to the Ger¬ 

man custom, as though it had 
been a private estate. The theoretical unity 
of the kingdom, however, was preserved, 
and, though the kings quarreled frequently 
and murdered one another freely, they co¬ 
operated in extending its boundaries. Bur¬ 
gundy was conquered in 534, and Provence 
was taken from the Ostrogoths two years 
later. The Frankish kings now ruled 
all Gaul except a narrow strip of Visi¬ 
gothic territory on the Mediterranean. 
They also pushed across the Rhine and 
subjugated the Bavarians, Thuringians, 
and Franconians in central and southern 
Germany. 

The last surviving son of Clovis, Chlotar, 
had reunited the entire kingdom under his 
rule before his death in 561. 
ivi war divided again 

among his four sons, as it had been on the 
death of Clovis. The next half-century was 


a period of anarchy and barbarous civil 
war, during which the conquests ceased 
while the Frankish kings wasted their 
energy in fratricidal feuds. The history of 
this period, as related by Gregory of Tours, 
is a dreary tale of cruelty, avarice, and 
treachery, of debauched kings and vindic- 
ti;^e queens, for whom Gregory sought ex¬ 
cuses because of their defepse of Catholic 
orthodoxy. These civil wars had one very 
important result. From the constantly 
shifting divisions and reunions of territory, 
three fairly distinct kingdoms emerged — 
Neustria, which included the whole of 
western Gaul, and Austrasia and Burgundy, 
which divided the east between them, the 
former to the north on both sides of the 


Rhine, the latter to the south on the Rhone.* 

From 613 to 639, Chlotar II and Dagobert, 
the last of the ruling Merovingian kings, in 
turn reigned over the reunited 
Frankish Kingdom, but already 
the royal power was weakening. vingians 
A century of absolute power 
and unrestrained debauchery had fatally 
weakened the health and character of the 
Merovingian stock. After Dagobert, the 
Merovingian kings became mere puppets, 
powerless in the hands of their chief minis¬ 
ters, the mayors of the palace, who now 
ruled the country in the king^s name. For 
more than a century these pathetic ‘‘do- 
nothing kings” dragged out a useless exist¬ 
ence, shut up in a villa in the country and 
brought out once a year, riding in an oxcart, 
to be seen by the people and to read an ad¬ 
dress prepared by the all powerful mayor. 
Weak in mind and body, they made no at¬ 
tempt to assert their authority. Most of 
them died in their twenties. 

For a generation or more after the death 
of Dagobert, the civil wars between Neu¬ 
stria, Austrasia, and Burgundy 
were begun again and carried 
on by the mayors of the palace 
of the three kingdoms. At last, however, 
the Mayor of Austrasia, Pepin of Heristal, 
whose grandfather, Pepin of Landen, had 
been mayor under Dagobert, decisively de¬ 
feated the Neustrians at Testry in 687 and 
reunited the whole Frankish realm under 
his rule. During his long reign of twenty- 
seven years (687-714), Pepin held the 
Frankish Kingdom together, repressed re¬ 
bellious nobles and subjugated the frontier 
duchies which had become almost inde¬ 
pendent. He has been called the “second 
founder of the Frankish Kingdom.” He 
was also the first of a long line of able and 
statesmanlike rulers of the family known as 
Carolingians from the most famous of their 
number, Charles the Great. 


Pepin of 
Heristal 


2. SOCIETY AND INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
MEROVINGIAN AGE 

The gradual blending of the Roman and 
Germanic elements of medieval civilization 
took place for the most part under Frank- 
> See map, page 162. 
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Fusion of 
German and 
Roman 


ish rule. Other barbarian nations had 
settled in the RolS^n prov¬ 
inces and were in time absorbed 
by the Roman population, ac¬ 
cepting the culture and language 
of the conquered, though of course retaining 
some of their Germanic tradition. Others 
again, like the Saxons in Britain, had de¬ 
stroyed Roman civilization and remained 
stanchly Teutonic. The unique contribu¬ 
tion of the Franks is that in their great 
kingdom, which came to include almost all 
of Christian western Europe, they held the 
balance between the two great sources of 
European civilization, so that a fairly equal 
blending of the two was possible. Three 
things favored this development. First, 
their conquest of Gaul was an expansion of 
their original holdings, rather than a migra¬ 
tion. They did not leave their ancient base 
to travel among an alien people, but spread 
their conquests while still keeping in touch 
with their original homeland. Second, 
their conquests spread in both directions, 
to the south and west into Romanized Gaul 
and to the east and north into Germany, so 
that the Roman and German elements re¬ 
mained evenly balanced. Third, the adop¬ 
tion of Catholic Christianity by the Franks, 
and the subsequent conversion of the Arian 
Germans whom they conquered, placed the 
German and Roman on the same religious 
plane and facilitated the fusion of their in¬ 
stitutions. 

The Franks were always a minority in 
Gaul, except in the northern angle which had 
been their home. In the king- 
dom of Syagrius,” where the 
population had been thinned 
out, they seem to have taken land freely, but 
to the south of the Loire they confiscated 
none of the land belonging to the Gallo- 
Romans except in rare instances. They had 
conquered the Visigoths with the aid of the 
provincials and so dared not alienate them. 
They contented themselves, therefore, with 
taking the land of those Visigoths who re¬ 
tired to Spain, and especially of the Visi- 
gothic government. In Burgundy, too, they 
seem to have left private property un¬ 
touched and to have taken only the lands of 
the Burgundian king, which in themselves 


were extensive enough. The population of 
Gaul, then, was not radically changed by 
the Frankish conquest. In western Gaul, 
which became the kingdom of Neustria, and 
especially in the part south of the Loire 
known as Aquitaine, the Roman population 
and culture predominated. Here the lan¬ 
guage remained essentially Latin in origin, 
developing in time into the French tongue. 
In Austrasia, the German element predomi¬ 
nated, especially beyond the Rhine, where 
it was almost pure. Here the language re¬ 
mained Germanic. In Burgundy, which the 
Burgundians had already made half German 
before the Frankish conquest, the two ele¬ 
ments were most evenly mixed. Through¬ 
out the Frankish realm the extent of Roman 
and German cultural influence varied like 
the colors in a spectrum, from the almost 
pure Roman of Aquitaine in the southwest 
to the almost pure German of the northeast 
end of Austrasia, passing through all the in¬ 
termediate stages between. But because 
it was all under one government, all parts 
were affected by the blending of Roman and 
German institutions. 

When Clovis became king, he was the 
military leader of a small tribe. Before his 
death he had become the ab¬ 
solute ruler of a great state, and 
this development was continued 
by his descendants. This naturally meant 
a great change in the position and powers of 
the king and in the theory of kingship. In 
some respects the Merovingian monarchy 
borrowed from Roman precedent, in others 
it retained German traditions, but the blend 
produced a new institution. The Merovin¬ 
gian king had the absolute authority of a 
late Roman emperor over all subjects, but 
that authority was exercised purely by right 
of heredity, through his descent from the 
Merovingian line. The Franks never de¬ 
veloped the conception of a state composed 
of citizens who had delegated supreme 
authority to the king, as was the original 
theory of the Roman Empire. On the con¬ 
trary, the Frankish king regarded his king¬ 
dom as a private domain, which he had in¬ 
herited and which he divided among his sons 
according to the German customs for the in¬ 
heritance of private property. Yet even 
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A FORTIFIED FRANKISH VILLAGE IN THE MEROVINGIAN AGE 

In the lawless state of Merovingian society protection was necessary for all communitieSy hut the later atom castles 
had not yet been developed. This is a modern conception of what a Merovingian village arid manor house looked like. 


when divided, the kingdom remained theo¬ 
retically united, ruled by members of the 
Merovingian family, each of whom kept the 
title, Rex Francoruniy King of the Franks. 
The only limits to the king's authority were 
those imposed by the growing strength of 
the aristocracy, who might disregard his 
commands, revolt, or assassinate him. 
While he remained in power, however, he 
was the sole legislator, supreme judge, chief 
executive, commander-in-chief of the army, 
and practical head of the church. These 
powers, it is true, were gradually taken over 
by the mayor of the palace, but the theory 
remained the same, with the mayor exercis¬ 
ing absolute authority in the name of the 
ki^. 


The administrative system of the Mero¬ 
vingians, if it can be called a system, grew 
up haphazard to meet the needs 
of the moment in the most con- £j*ptliace 
venient way. The Roman sys¬ 
tem of taxation and of administration by a 
hierarchy of officers was too complicated 
for the German mind, and indeed had broken 
down before the Franks arrived in Gaul. 
The expenses of government were small. 
The army and the local government were 
self-supporting and fines paid for the ex¬ 
penses of justice. The expenses of the royal 
court were met for the most part by the 
income from the king's own extensive es¬ 
tates. No distinction was made between 
the king’s private purse and the state 
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treasury. The king’s personal servants, 
then, who had charge of the ki^’s estates 
and income, naturally took over the finan¬ 
cial administration of the state as well. 
A corps of officials administered the business 
of the palace for the king, and since the king 
had no ready-made administrative system, 
it was easiest for him to extend their powers 
from the palace to the whole state. Thus, 
the marshal, who had charge of the royal 
stables, became commander of the cavalry; 
the count of the palace, the king’s legal ad¬ 
viser, became the head of the royal courts of 
justice; the referendary or royal secretary 
took charge of all documents of state. But 
of all these palace officials, the chief was the 
mayor of the palace, who had charge over 
all the others. It was he who became the 
king’s chief minister and finally his master. 

For local administration, the kingdom was 
divided into units which in Gaul usually 
corresponded to the old Roman 
dviiates or municipalities with 
their surrounding territory, and 
in Germany to the land occupied by a tribe. 
Over each of these divisions the king ap¬ 
pointed a count, who had full jurisdiction 
as administrator and judge. After 614, the 
counts were chosen from the noble families 
in the county and the title tended to become 
hereditary. In some parts of the kingdom, 
especially along the frontiers, a number of 
counties were gathered together under the 
command of a duke whose duties were 
chiefly military. The counts and dukes were 
paid no salaries, but collected their income 
from judicial fines, fees of various kinds, and 
by exploiting the people. They were often 
half independent of the king and many of 
them oppressed the people cruelly. Through¬ 
out the whole of Frankish history they were 
a menace to king and people alike. 

The church played a tremendously im¬ 
portant part in the life of the Merovingian 
age, barbarous and immoral 
though the age was in general. 
The bishops, who governed the 
church, were among the most important ad¬ 
ministrative officials in the state. The 
bishop’s diocese was usually coextensive 
with the territory ruled by a count, and his 


political power within that territory was 
often as great as that of the count. He had 
great wealth at his disposal, drawn from the 
numerous estates bequeathed to the church, 
and he had an immense moral and religious 
prestige. He acted as judge in many cases, 
supervised education, gave relief to the poor, 
kept up roads and public works, and pro¬ 
tected the people from the exactions of Idng 
or count. Most of the bishops were of noble 
family, many of them Gallo-Romans. Un¬ 
fortunately, the king often interfered in 
episcopal elections to nominate men of his 
own choosing, some of whom had little savor 
of sanctity about them. It was perhaps too 
much to expect of the king that he should 
leave such wealthy and powerful officials 
free from his control, and, indeed, it was im¬ 
portant that the church should work in close 
alliance with the monarchy. The effect, 
however, was to make the church more 
worldly and to lower the general level of 
morality among the clergy. Still the bishops 
were usually far superior in character to the 
counts and were in many ways the strongest 
moral force in the kingdom. 

The laws in vogue in the Frankish King¬ 
dom provide us with one of the clearest ex¬ 
amples of the way in which 
Roman and German traditions 
lived on side by side and eventually mingled. 
The Franks, like all early Germans, believed 
that every man had the right to be judged 
according to the traditional laws of his own 
people. Except for royal edicts dealing with 
specific problems, there was no uniformity 
of law. The Gallo-Roman retained his 
Roman law, while the Salian Frank, Ripuar- 
ian Frank, Burgundian, or Bavarian each 
had his ancestral customary code. How¬ 
ever, the German codes did not cover many 
eases arising from the new conditions in 
Gaul and so laws were borrowed from the 
Roman code. As the population became 
more mixed, the distinction between Roman 
and German gradually died out, and with it 
the distinction between the legal systems. 
The result was a residue of laws in which the 
Roman and German elements were pre¬ 
served in proportion as they suited the needs 
of the people and the age. 
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3. THE LOMBARDS AND THE PAPACY 

Let US turn now to Italy, where events of 
great importance were taking place during 
this period. Part of the story has already 
been told. It was while Clovis was estab¬ 
lishing the Frankish Kingdom in Gaul that 
Theodoric, the great Ostrogothic king, 
carved out for his people a kingdom in 
Italy, and while the sons of Clovis were 
conquering the remainder of Gaul, Justiniian 
was making Italy once more a province under 
imperial rule. Within three years after the 
death of Justinian, another great change 
took place. A new nation of barbarian in¬ 
vaders, the Lombards, swept down into 
Italy and opened a new chapter in its history. 

The Lombards were one of the East Ger¬ 
man nations. Their original home was on 
the banks of the Elbe in north- 
conq^oest Germany. Thence they 

migrated south and east to the 
Danube, where they were converted to the 
Arian form of Christianity. In 568, they 
followed the track of earlier Germanic in¬ 
vaders from the Balkans down into northern 
Italy. Meeting with little opposition, for 
the country had been ravaged by war and 
plague, they ocjcupied the great plain between 
the Alps and the Apennines, ever since called 
Lombardy. It was a thorough conquest. 
They made no pretense of alliance with the 
empire, as the Ostrogoths had done, nor did 
they leave the conquered Italians in pos¬ 
session of their estates. The continuity of 
Roman civilization, which had survived 
so many invasions, was at last broken, or at 
least severely strained. About 575, maraud¬ 
ing bands of Lombards began to push farther 
south, and within a decade had occupied 
the center of Italy almost to the southern 
end of the peninsula. The emperors made 
some attempt to check the Lombards, but 
iiV vain. In 605, a truce was arranged be¬ 
tween them. By that time, the Lombards 
had conquered all of Italy except the terri¬ 
tories around Ravenna, Rome, Naples, and 
the extreme south. These were still ruled by 
representatives of the emperor, nominally 
under the Exarch of Ravenna, though the 
duchy of Rome and the other imperial pos¬ 
sessions were so cut off from the exarchate 
as to be left practically independent. The 


unity of Italy was completely destroyed, to 
be recovered only after thirteen centuries 
had passed. The Lombard Kingdom itself 
was not strongly united. The Lombard 
dukes were always half independent and 
often rebellious, especially in the two great 
duchies of Spoleto and Benevento in the 
center and south, which were never iSrmly 
attached to the kingdom, and where the 
Lombards remained in the minority. 

Out of the chaos of this last barbarian in¬ 
vasion, one Italian power, the Roman pa¬ 
pacy, rose with greater author¬ 
ity than ever before. The popes 590 ^ 

had lost much of their prestige 
since the days of Leo the Great, though they 
had gained much in wealth from estates 
bequeathed to them in all parts of Italy. 
The restoration of imperial rule in Italy had 
been a serious blow to their authority, for 
Justinian had introduced that domination 
of the church by the state which had long 
been recognized in the Eastern Empire, 
but had never been enforced in the West. 
Moreover, the pope^s authority outside of 
Italy had suffered. The bishops of Gaul 
were controlled by the Frankish kings, and 
Spain under the Visigoths was Arian almost 
to the end of the sixth century. But the 
Lombard conquests broke the power of the 
emperor over the pope, and in 590 the 
Roman Church found in Pope Gregory the 
Great a leader who was to set the papacy 
back again on the road to independence and 
spiritual dominion in the West. 

Gregory was a thorough Roman, born of a 
noble and wealthy Roman family. In early 
life he held some of the most im¬ 
portant administrative posts in thJ*^Sacit 
the city, but gave up his politi¬ 
cal career to retire to a monastery. He was 
called forth to serve the church, and finally, 
in 590, to become pope. In that diflScult 
position he proved himself an able adminis¬ 
trator, a diplomatic statesman, and a stanch 
defender of papal supremacy. He had an 
indomitable will, untiring energy, and the 
self-confidence of the bom autocrat. And all 
of these qualities were needed by the man 
who occupied the chair of Saint Peter in 
those troubled times. Rome was constantly 
in danger from the Lombards who sur- 
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POPE GREGORY THE GREAT 

This relief f decorating the altar of the Church of San Gregorio 
MagnOf Rome, shows the great pope conducting service of the Mass, 


rounded the Roman duchy. The imperial 
governor, cut off from his superior at Ra¬ 
venna, was powerless. It was the pope who 
undertook the defense of the city, negoti¬ 
ated with the Lombards, and used his re¬ 
sources to maintain public works and relieve 
the poor. Though still recognizing the over¬ 
lordship of the emperor, Gregory made him¬ 
self the practical ruler of Rome and the land 
about it. At the same time he pressed his 
claims to universal authority over the 
Catholic Church with the greatest vigor. 
He was not always successful. The Frank¬ 
ish bishops were polite rather than obedient, 
but they learned to look more than before 
to Rome for guidance. 

Gregory also extended the influence of the 
papacy by extending the boundaries of the 
Catholic Church. The Anglo-Saxons in 


England were still heathen, though mission¬ 
aries from the Celtic church in 
Ireland had begun to work in 
the north. Gregory believed 
that the Saxons were ripe for conversion and 
the result proved him correct. The mission 
headed by Saint Augustine of Canterbury, 
which he sent to England in 596, met with 
extraordinary success. During the follow¬ 
ing century the whole of England was 
brought into the Roman Church. 

In the midst of a busy life, Gregory found 
time to write, besides numerous letters, a 
long commentary on the Book 
of Job, called the Moralia, and ^ wriSigf 
a book of instructions to the 
clergy, entitled The Pastoral Care. These 
works, widely read during the Middle Ages, 
earned for him the title of Father of the 
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CHURCH OF SANTA SABINA, ROME, SHOWING CENTRAL NAVE AND APSE 

The Church of Santa SabinUj Rome, built in 4^6, was one of the 
monuments of the age when the papacy was rising to power. 


Church along with Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Augustine. Yet in style, erudition, philo¬ 
sophical background, and intellectual 
breadth, he cannot be compared to the 
earlier Fathers. He knew no Greek; his 
Latin was far from classic; and his thought 
was encumbered with superstitions. Noth¬ 
ing shows more clearly the cultural decline 
that had taken place in Italy in the past two 
centuries than the intellectual gap which 
seiparates Gregory from Augustine. His in¬ 
fluence, nevertheless, was very great, all the 
greater perhaps because he was not too far 
above the intellectual level of the following 
centuries. 

The seventh century, after the death of 
Gregory in 604, passed with 
Tha^€w«nth change in the relative po¬ 

sitions of the three powers in 
Italy: the Lombards, the papacy, and the imr 


perial government. The gradual conversion 
of the Lombards to Catholicism is the most 
important event. The emperor, absorbed 
in the struggle first with the Persian King¬ 
dom and then with the rising Moslem Em¬ 
pire in the East, made no serious attempt to 
recover the land lost to the Lombards nor 
to re-establish his control of the papacy. 
The popes, for their part, kept up a formal 
allegiance to the emperor, fearing lest the 
removal of even that shadowy authority 
would leave them entirely in the hands of 
the Lombards. 

Still, the relations between pope and em¬ 
peror were none too cordial. For centuries 
the Latin West and the Greek 
East had been drifting apart un- J*'® 
til now they had little in com- 
mon. Early in the eighth cen¬ 
tury the break came when the Emperor 
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Leo the Isaurian attempted to increase im¬ 
perial taxation in Italy, and tHIiki in 725 
interfered in a matter of doctrine by for¬ 
bidding the presence of pictures or images 
(icons) of the saints in the churches. The 
resulting “iconoclastic controversy’' pre¬ 
cipitated a rebellion, led by the pope as 
champion of both Catholic orthodoxy and 
Italian independence. This greatly weak¬ 
ened the imperial power in Italy and afforded 
an opportunity to the Lombard king, Liut- 
prand, who invaded the exarchate of Ra¬ 
venna and conquered all of it except the city 
itself. He would doubtless have taken the 
duchy of Rome, too, had it not been for 
religious scruples that made him hesitate 
to attack land ruled by the pope. Even 
so, the pope felt the danger to be so serious 
that in 739 he appealed to Charles Martel, 
the Frankish mayor of the palace, for aid. 
Charles, however, owed Liutprand a debt 
of gratitude for his help in driving back the 
Saracens in Gaul and so refused to serve 
against him. A decade later, the Lombard 
menace again threatened Rome. In 751, 
King Aistulf captured Ravenna and the ex¬ 
archate was no more. Rome was now all 
that remained of imperial Italy, save for the 
Greek province at the southern tip. The 
position of the pope was extremely difficult 
and ambiguous. He still recognized the 
overlordship of the emperor, but was still 
in rebellion over the matter of the icons. 
He could not seek protection at the hands 
of the emperor without giving up his spirit¬ 
ual and political independence. So long as 
he maintained his independence, he was the 
real ruler of the Roman duc.hy, but he was 
also at the mercy of the Lombard king. 
In this emergency, he turned again, and this 
time with better success, to the Franks. 

Let us follow his example and turn our 
attention again to the Frankish Kingdom, 
where important developments were pre¬ 
paring the way for a closer alliance with the 
church and the papacy. 

4. CHARLES MARTEL, PEPIN, AND THE CHURCH 
(715-68) 

On the death of Pepin of Heristal, the 
great Austrasian mayor of the palace, in 714, 
his title was left to an infant grandson, 


under the guardianship of his grandmother. 
In those troubled times an in¬ 
fant and an old woman could 
not hope to rule, even had the 
child possessed the title of king and the 
loyalty of the people to a traditional house. 
Ruling merely as mayor of the palace, his 
position was impossible. Neustria rebelled 
and the kingdom which Pepin had reunited 
threatened to fall once more into its com¬ 
ponent parts. It was saved by Pepin’s il¬ 
legitimate son Charles, later called Martel 
(the Hammer), who escaped in 715 from the 
prison where he had been confined by the 
infant mayor’s guardian. He was then a 
man in his early twenties, strong, vigorous, 
and warlike, the obvious heir to his father’s 
position. Gathering the Austrasian nobles 
about him, he crushed the rebellion in Neu¬ 
stria, deposed his nephew, and by 720 was 
recognized as mayor of the palace in all 
parts of the Frankish Kingdom. Charles 
was above all a warrior, at a time when a 
fighting prince was needed. His reign was 
filled with campaigns, for the most part 
successful, against rebellious counts and 
dukes, against the heathen Germans to the 
north and the infidel Saracens to the south. 
The latter had invaded Gaul as far as the 
Loire when Martel met them at Poitiers in 
732. In that famous battle the Hammer of 
the Franks struck the decisive blow that 
checked the advance of Islam to the west. 
Later, in 739, he drove the Saracens out of 
Provence with the aid of the Lombard 
Liutprand. At the end of his reign he left 
the kingdom greatly strengthened and his 
family firmly established in their position 
as the real rulers of the Franks. 

One of the most difficult problems Charles 
had to meet, as had his father before him 
and his son after him, was the 
subjection of the German tribes ^wions in 
beyond the Rhine who were ^face 
nominally under Frankish rule. 

The problem was made all the more difficult 
by the fact that many of them were still 
heathen. When Charles began his reign, the 
Alamanni and Bavarians were already con¬ 
verted, but heathenism was still firmly en¬ 
trenched in Thuringia, Hesse, and Frisia, 
as well as among the still unconquered Sax- 
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ons. Charles realized that they could never 
be brought fully under Frankish rule until 
they had adopted the religion of the Franks. 
He therefore gave enthusiastic support and 
armed protection to the missionaries who 
were working for their conversion. Of these 
by far the most important was an English 
monk, Winfrith, though better known by 
his Latin name, Boniface. England had 
become strongly Chris^^ian and firmly at¬ 
tached to the Roman Church since Gregory 
the Great had first sent missionaries there, 
and now English missionaries were return¬ 
ing to carry the Gospel to the heathen on the 
Continent. From about 716 till his death 
in 754 or 755, Boniface directed the missions 
to the Frisians, Hessians, and Thuringians 
under the orders of the pope and supported 
by the Frankish armies. Wherever his work 
progressed, he founded Benedictine monas¬ 
teries as outposts of Christianity and organ¬ 
ized the new church as part of the Roman 
hierarchy. 

On the death of Charles Martel in 741, 
the Frankish Kingdom was again divided 
between his two sons, Pepin 
Pepin, mayor (misnamed ''the short’0 and 
and king Carlonian. After six years, 
however, Carloman renounced 
the world and retired to a monastery in 
Italy, leaving the whole kingdom in Pepin^s 
capable hands. The latter proved himself 
a true member of his illustrious family, 
ruling with wisdom and firmness, defending 
his kingdom and protecting the church. He 
crushed rebellions in the German duchies, 
defeated the "wild Saxons,'^ and in the last 
years of his reign completely subjugated 
Aquitaine, which had made a strong bid for 
independence. For three generations now 
the Carolingian mayors had ruled as sov¬ 
ereigns in everything but name. By 751, 
Pepin felt that he was firmly enough es¬ 
tablished to risk deposing the puppet 
Merovingian and to assume the title of 
king. But he would need some sanction 
other than that of force to offset the tradi¬ 
tional loyalty of the people to the ancient 
Merovingian house. He turned naturally 
to the church, the greatest moral force of 
the age, appealing to the pope for advice. 
The appeal reached Rome at a crucial mo¬ 


ment. Ravenna had just fallen to the Lom¬ 
bard king, Aistulf, and the pope was left 
without a protector in Italy. Glad of the 
opportunity to win favor with the powerful 
ruler of the Franks, the pope replied that 
"it was better that he should be called king 
who had the power, rather than he who had 
none.” Pepin, thus fortified, called an as¬ 
sembly of the nobles and clergy of the king¬ 
dom at Soissons in November, 751, and there 
proclaimed himself King of the Franks. 
The saintly Boniface, as representative of the 
papacy, consecrated him with holy oil. 
The consecration was a new departure and 
a significant one. It was a recognition of 
papal supremacy over the Catholic Church, 
it bound church and state closer together, 
and it placed Pepin in the pope^s debt. He 
was soon called upon to discharge that debt 
in full. 

Meanwliile, the pope^s position was grow¬ 
ing more desperate. The Lombards were 
threatening to take from him 
his independent government of 
the land about Rome. In the p^pin ( 75 ^) 
winter of 753-54, Pope Stephen 
II journeyed to the Frankish court to make a 
personal appeal to Pepin for aid. There he 
reconsecrated Pepin and his sons, giving the 
Carolingian house the full sanction of the 
Roman Church. In return, Pepin made two 
expeditions against the Lombards in 754 
and 756, both of which were successful. 
After the second, he forced the Lombard 
king to give up to the pope, not only the 
Roman duchy, but also the land of the late 
exarchate. The gift of this land, stretching 
from Rome to Ravenna clear across central 
Italy, is known as "the Donation of Pepin.” 
The keys to the cities included in it were 
laid upon the tomb of Saint Peter, together 
with a deed giving them in perpetuity "to 
the Roman Church, to Saint Peter, and his 
successors the popes.” Thus was founded 
an independent principality in Italy under 
the rule of the pope and known as "the 
Papal States,” or "the States of the Church.” 
With minor changes it lasted until the uni¬ 
fication of Italy in 1870 and during all the 
intervening centuries it played a very im¬ 
portant r61e in the political history of Italy, 
as well as in shaping the course of papal 
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policy. In making the donation, Pepin was 
probably influenced by a populaf legend to 
the effect that the Roman emperor, Con¬ 
stantine the Great, had made a similar gift 
of all Italy to Pope Sylvester who had cured 
him of leprosy. At any rate, it was at about 
this time that the forged ‘‘Donation of 
Constantine,’’ which purported to be the 
deed of that gift, first made its appearance. 

The close alliance between king and pope 
led to a much-needed reform of the church 
in the Frankish Kingdom. Un- 
Reform of Pepin ^s direction, regular 

church councils of the bishops were 

convened and steps were taken 
to raise the standards of education and 
morality among the clergy. The rule of 
Saint Benedict was enforced in all the 


monasteries and the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
was reorganized so as to bring the clergy 
more directly under the authority of the 
pope. 

The reign of Pepin was of great signifi¬ 
cance for the history both of the Franks and 
of the papacy. His fame has been somewhat 
obscured by the greater renown of his son 
Charlemagne. Yet in establishing the 
Carolingians as the royal family of the 
Franks, in suppressing rebellious nobles, in 
defeating the Lombards, in aiding mission¬ 
aries, and in reforming the church, and 
finally in building a firm alliance with a 
greatly strengthened papacy, he laid the 
foundations upon which Charlemagne was 
to build his empire. He also laid the foun¬ 
dations of the pope’s temporal rule. 



13 

The Carolvngian Empire and the Nsmthmen 


THE GREAT HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS of 

the three centurias with which we have 
dealt in the last chapter, the expansion of the 
Frankish Kingdom, the conversion of the 
Germans to Catholic Christianity, the rise of 
the papacy to a position of unprecedented 
secular and spiritual authority in alliance 
with the Frankish rulers, all reached their 
culmination in the reign of Charlemagne. 
And in the Carolingian Empire, founded by 
the Frankish king and the Roman pope in 
the conviction that they were reviving the 
old Roman Empire in the West, the three 
elements of medieval civilization, the Ger¬ 
manic, Roman, and Christian traditions, 
were at last united. The Carolingian Em¬ 
pire lasted less than a century. It was too 
large for perfect cohesion. It was shaken by 
the assaults of the Northmen and torn apart 
by the rising feudal nobility. But the ideal 
of a united Christendom and of a universal 
empire remained. The nations which sprang 
from its ruins were Catholic and possessed 
of a homogeneity in which the distinction 
between Roman and barbarian no longer 
existed. 


1. CHARLEA^AGNE AND HIS EMPIRE (768>814) 

Few names occupy so large a place on the 
pages of history and legend or in the minds 
of men as that of Charles, eld- 
est son of King Pepin. His¬ 
torians by common consent 
have called him Charles the Great, Carolus 


Magnus as the Latin chroniclers wrote it, 
and medieval legend has popularized the 
name in the Romance form, Charlemagne. 
When his father died in 768, Charles was 
not yet thirty. For three years he shared 
the Hngdom with a younger brother. Carlo- 
man, but the unity of the kingdom was 
preserved by the death of the latter as it 
had been in the generation before by the re¬ 
tirement of the elder Carloman. Thereafter 
Charles ruled alone until his death in 814. 
Much of the credit for his achievements 
during that period must go to the three 
generations of able rulers who preceded him 
and who laid the foundations; but he fully 
justified his title of ‘Hhe Greatby his clear 
statesmanlike perception of the needs of his 
age and of the course that must be taken to 
bring their work to completion, as well as 
by his untiring care for the material and 
spiritual welfare of his people. 

We are fortunate in possessing a contem¬ 
porary description of Charles, which rescues 
him from the obscuring mists 
of medieval legend and ro- 
mance. In his Life of Charles^ the royal 
secretary Einhard has left us a vivid pen 
portrait of the genial giant who was his 
friend as well as his king. Here we see 
Charles as a tall, vigorous man, so well 
proportioned that his stoutness was not a 
noticeable defect. He was fond of hunting 
and swimming, temperate in his use of food 
and drink, though in his last years persisting 
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CIIARLEMACiNK 

The bronze statuette above was rncule during Charle- 
ma>gne^s lifetime or shortly afterj and may have been a 
fair likeness. The horsey howevery is a sixteenth^ 
century replacementy and is therefore a purely imagi¬ 
nary portrait. 


stubbornly in his preference for roast 
meats against the advice of his physicians. 
He was an eager student, having acquired 
a fair knowledge of Latin and some Greek, 
but his studies had begun too late in life for 
him ever to have learned to write. Above 
all he was a tireless worker, with an inex¬ 
haustible interest in all the varied details 
of government. For the rest, Einhard pic¬ 
tures him as a kindly yet masterful man, a 
good companion and a fond father, whose 
only defect was the unrestrained interest in 
the opposite sex which gave rise to more than 
one scandal at court. 

One of the first important events of 
Charleses reign was the conquest of Lom¬ 
bardy. This might be classified 
as ‘‘unfinished business'^ left 
over from his father^s time. 
So long as the Lombard Kingdom remainedi 


ConquMt of 
Lombordy 


the pope would never be secure in his gov¬ 
ernment of the States of the Church in cen- 
t,ral Italy. After Pepin’s death, the Lom¬ 
bard king, Desidcrius, had retaken the cities 
of the exarchate which had been ceded to 
the pope, and in 773 Pope Hadrian called 
upon Charles to rescue the papacy as his 
father had done before him. Charles 
marched into Italy with a large army, de¬ 
feated and deposed Desiderius and, in 774, 
declared himself King of the Lombards. 
He celebrated Easter that year in Rome and 
there renewed the Donation of Pepin. 

Another important conquest made by 
Charles was that of the heathen Saxon land, 
which extended from the Frank¬ 
ish frontier on the Rhine north Conquest of 

1 oaxons 

to the borders of Denmark and 
east to the river Elbe. The “wild Saxons” 
had long been dangerous and lawless neigh¬ 
bors. They clung stubbornly to their pagan 
religion and their freedom, both endangered 
by the great Christian state to the south. 
They realized, as did Charles, that the two 
were inseparable. Whether the desire to 
protect and extend his frontiers or to convert 
the heathen weighed more strongly with the 
Frankish king cannot be determined. Cer¬ 
tainly conquest and conversion went hand 
in hand, and the invaders came armed with 
both sword and cross. Charles led his first 
campaign against the Saxons in 772, but 
thirty-two years passed before the conquest 
was completed. During that time Charles 
directed eighteen campaigns into the Saxon 
land, pillaging, laying waste the country, 
and sometimes massacring or deporting 
part of the population. The “perfidious” 
Saxons would submit and swear allegiance, 
only to return to their religion and their 
freedom when the troops were withdrawn. 
By 804, however, the task was finished and 
the Saxons had become members of the 
Roman Catholic Church and subjects of the 
Frankish state. 

Meanwhile, other wars occupied a great 
deal of Charles’s time and energy. He put 
down revolts in Aquitaine, Lorn- 
bardy, and Bavaria. He also 
wag^ war with neighboring nations. In 
778 he invaded Saracen Spain, taking ad¬ 
vantage of a rebellion there to strike a blow 
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against the powerful Ommiad emir, who 
might again become a menace to Frankish 
security as in the days of Charles Martel. 
This campaign was a failure, though Charles 
later secured a strip of territory to the south 
of the Pyrenees, known as the Spanish 
March. While returning through the Pyre¬ 
nees, the rear guard of the Frankish army, 
led by a noble named Hruodland, was cut 
off and destroyed by Basque mountaineers 
in the pass of Roncesvalles. Tliis event is of 
little historical importance in itself, but is 
famous because it gave rise to the greatest 
of medieval epics, the Sor^g of Roland. 
Against the Mongolian Avars, who had 
established a kingdom in Hungary and 
threatened his eastern frontiers, Charles 
had better success. In 791 he marched 
through their kingdom, bringing back im¬ 
mense booty. Later they were forced to 
recognize him as overlord. The protection 
of the newly conquered Saxon land also 
forced Charles into wars with the Danes 
to the north and the Slavs to the east across 
the Elbe. 

As the eighth century drew on to its close, 
the figure of Charlemagne more and more 
dominated the West. He was 
^willed acknowledged ruler of all 

©mperor Catholic Christendom except 
the British Isles,^ feared and 
respected by his heathen and infidel neigh¬ 
bors. Only the Mohammedan caliph at 
Bagdad or the Greek Orthodox emperor at 
Constantinople could rival him in power or 
prestige, and the latter had fallen upon evil 
times. Scholars at Charlemagne^s court 
who had studied the classic literature began 
to compare him to the ancient Roman em¬ 
perors. More than three centuries had 
passed since there had been an emperor in 
the West, but the ideal of a universal Roman 
Empire still cast its spell over the imagina¬ 
tions of men. Its memory had been kept 
alive by the Roman Catholic Church, a uni¬ 
versal spiritual empire, ruled by the pope 
at Rome, employing Latin as its official 
speech and with a hierarchical government 
modeled after the imperial administration. 
The church gave unity to Catholic Christen¬ 
dom, but many medieval thinkers felt that 
^ See map, page ITS. 


the divine scheme called for some secular 
counterpart, a political empire and a tem¬ 
poral ruler who would hold secular authority 
over all Christians (i.e.. Catholic Christians) 
as the pope held spiritual authority* In 
actual fact, the King of the Franks held 
practically that position, yet to the medieval 
mind it was inconceivable that such a ruler 
should not be the Roman emperor. The 
obvious solution was to make the Frankish 
king emperor of a revived Roman Empire. 
Some such reasoning, more or less influenced 
by Charles's personal ambitions and by the 
pope's need for protection against seditious 
riots in Rome, must account for the amazing 
and epoch-making scene which occurred in 
Rome on Christmas Day of the year 800. 
As Charles knelt before the altar of Saint 
Peter's Church after the Christmas Mass, 
Pope Leo III placed an imperial crown on 
his head and hailed him emperor amidst the 
shouts of the people. Charles later denied 
any previous knowledge of the event. Per¬ 
haps he had not wished to receive the crown 
from the pope. If so, he was justified by the 
troubles arising from that act in future cen¬ 
turies. But the fact was accomplished. An 
empire had been created, Roman in name 
but more than half German in fact, and in¬ 
separably linked to the Catholic Church. 

The general structure of government un¬ 
der Charles was much the same as that imder 
the Merovingian kings, dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding chap- Coreiinoian 
ter. The addition of the im- 
perial title made little difference. 

The monarch was absolute ruler of the state 
and exercised an extensive control of the 
church. The central administration was in 
his hands, assisted by the same palace oflS- 
cers as in Merovingian days, except that 
there was no longer a mayor of the palace 
and that the lay referendary had been suc¬ 
ceeded by a chancellor who was usually a 
clergyman. The counts were still in charge 
of the local administration, though more 
closely associated with the bishops, who 
had become recognized administrative offi¬ 
cers of the state as well as of the church. 
Much of Charles’s success in maintaining his 
authority throughout the realm depended on 
the close personal check he kept on these 
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local oflScers. This was accomplished through 
the institution of the misd domimd (those 
sent by the king). The missi had been 
known in earlier times as representatives of 
the king on special missions. Charles now 
regularized their duties, sending them out 
each year in pairs to visit all parts of a given 
territory. The two misd traveling together 
were usually a layman and an ecclesiastic, a 
count and a bishop or abbot. It was their 
duty to examine the administration of both 
church and state in their territory, to see that 
the king^s orders were carried out, to pre¬ 
serve close relations between the central and 
local administration, and to prevent injus¬ 
tice and oppression. This system checked 
the independence of the counts during 
Charles’s reign, but it had no permanent 
value, for it was merely an extension of per¬ 
sonal rule and its success in the long run de¬ 
pended entirely on the character and 
strength of the ruler. 

The whole conception of Carolingian gov¬ 
ernment was paternal. As father of his 
. people, Charles felt responsible 
apituaries Welfare and issued in¬ 

numerable decrees or ^^capitularies” deal¬ 
ing with the most varied aspects of public 
and private life, religious and moral as well 
as material, for church and state were so 
closely bound together that it was impossible 


to make any clear distinction between their 
respective jurisdictions. Those of the capit¬ 
ularies that have survived are of great 
value to the historian in helping him form a 
picture of the age. Some of them are de¬ 
tailed instructions for the management of 
the royal estates; others regulate the dis¬ 
cipline and organization of the church; 
while still others are general decrees apply¬ 
ing to the whole realm and published every¬ 
where by the counts and bishops. Taken 
together they justify the description of 
Charles as one of the great legislators of the 
Middle Ages. 

Many of Charles’s capitularies deal with 
economic problems and indicate some re¬ 
vival of prosperity. By far 
the great majority of the people 
in this age were engaged in 
farming or drew their income from the land. 
The most interesting of the capitularies arc 
those dealing with the management of the 
royal estates. These show a considerable 
improvement in agricultural methods, which 
were copied on the great villas or estates of 
the nobles and the church. The building-up 
of large estates went on steadily through this 
period, as the small landowners lost their 
land and freedom under the stress of com¬ 
pulsory military service, which often proved 
too great an economic strain on the small 
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farmer. This, of course, added to the power 
of the nobles and the great churchmen, a 
fact that was to have important results in 
the next century. Industry was limited al¬ 
most entirely to the production on the es¬ 
tate of the tools, weapons, clothing, and so 
forth needed by the people of the villa. 
Commerce of a general sort had declined 
greatly since the conquest of the Mediter¬ 
ranean by the Saracens, which hindered 
trade with the East. In fact, during the 
eighth century trade was limited more and 
more to the meeting of local needs, and 
natural economy’^ (the barter or exchange 
of goods) was steadily taking the place of 
money economy” (the buying and selling 
of goods for cash). Nevertheless, the re¬ 
establishment of order and security in most 
of western Europe by Charles led to a tem¬ 
porary revival of both foreign and domestic 
commerce. Jewish and Syrian traders 
brought luxuries from the East, and itinerant 
merchants carried their wares up and down 
the great river-ways and along the old 
Roman roads. Everywhere they had to 
pay tolls to the nobles who controlled the 
roads and bridges. Charles was forced to 
recognize the tolls already established, but 
tried to prevent the creation of new ones. 
He also aided commerce by establishing uni¬ 
form standards for weights, measures, and 
coinage. 

Despite all the multifarious activities 
which we have outlined or suggested, Charles 
still found time to take a keen 
interest in the education of his 
people and especially of the 
clergy. As protector of the church — and in 
reality its master, whatever the theory of 
the relation of church and state might be — 
he felt responsible for the purity of its 
teaching. The religion of the people was 
steeped in superstition brought over from 
pagan days, and the majority of the clergy 
were too ignorant to instruct them. Charles 
realized that the better education of the 
clergy was a matter of supreme importance. 
Wherever possible he encouraged bishops 
and abbots of monasteries to found schools 
for the training of priests. He himself 
founded a school at the palace to which he 
brought scholars from aU parts of Europe. 


Paul the Deacon (Paulus Diaconus), the 
author of the famous History of the Lorn- 
hards, Peter of Pisa and Paulinus of AquUeia 
came from Italy. Theodulphus, whom 
Charles made Bishop of Orleans, was a 
Spanish Goth. Einhard was one of the few 
Frankish scholars. But most important of 
all the teachers at the palace school was 
Alcuin, a Saxon monk from northern Eng¬ 
land who had received his education in the 
school founded by the great Bede. These 
men devoted themselves to the study of 
Latin antiquity, both classical and Chris¬ 
tian. Their work has given to the age the 
somewhat exaggerated name, the Carolin- 
gian Renascence, or rebirth of culture. 
Actually they learned little more than the 
rudiments of the ancient culture. They 
found more that they could understand in 
the works of the decadent or half-barbarous 
scholars of the intermediate period, like 
Boethius and Gregory the Great, than in the 
masterpieces of the golden age or in the 
works of the great Fathers of the Church of 
the fourth century. But the Carolingian 
revival is important none the less, for it 
marks the beginning of the long process by 
which the German people assimilated the 
ancient classical and Christian learning 
and made it their own. 

2. BREAK-UP OF THE CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE —THE 
NINTH CENTURY 

The reign of Charlemagne was followed 
by a period of disaster, darkness, and chaos, 
and within three generations the 
Carolingian Empire had disap- *^**fadors 
peared. Despite its apparent 
strength, there were elements of fatal weak¬ 
ness in Charleses empire, held in check only 
by the force of his powerful personality. 
The empire had in fact no red racial or 
political unity. It was held together only 
by loyalty to the ruler and by the common 
bond of membership in the Roman Church. 
The great size of the empire, in an age when 
communications were diflScult and govern¬ 
ment crippled by lack of monetary income, 
made it almost impossible for any but a 
great administrative genius to govern all 
parts by the system of personal rule which 
was all that the German people had as yet 



A PSALTER PRESENTED BY CHARLEMAGNE 
TO POPE HADRIAN I 

of the hy-froduds of the Carolingwn Renascence was the 
prodijtction of a number of very fine manuscripts. The figure 
above shows the binding of the ** Golden PsaUer” done in reli^ 
in ivory. 

been able to evolve. Most important of all 
the factors in the disintegration of the empire 
was the fatal weakness of the central gov¬ 
ernment. And this was caused, not only by 
the difficulties inherent in personal rule, but 
even more by the growing power and inde¬ 
pendence of the aristocracy, the counts, 
bishops, and great landowners, who gradu¬ 
ally took over the rights and duties of gov¬ 
ernment into their own hands. All this was 
included in the development of that system 
of society known as feudalism, concerning 
which more will be said in the following 
chapter. Its earliest origins date back to the 
Merovingian period. Its development was 
controlled but not halted by the great Caro- 
lingians, and under the successors of Charle¬ 
magne it became stronger than the mon¬ 
archy. To all these disruptive factors was 
add^ the ancient Frankish custom of divid¬ 
ing the realm among all the heirs of the ruler. 
Finally, as though its internal difficulties 
were not enough, the weakened and divided 
empire was subjected to a long series of 


LOUIS THE PIOUS 

This contemporarily if somewhat characterlessy 
portrait of CharlemdgnPs son is taken from the 
manuscript of a work by Rahanus Maurus, a 
distinguished Carolingian scholar. 

devastating raids and invasions by those 
fierce Scandinavian pirates, the Northmen. 

Charles the Great was survived by only 
one son, Louis (814-40), called the Pious be¬ 
cause of his devotion to the 
church. The year before his ^ 
death, Charles had himself be- * 
stowed the imperial crown upon Louis, in 
the hope apparently of breaking the tradi¬ 
tion of papal coronation. This precaution 
was nullified, however, for Louis permitted 
the pope to recrown him in 816. Thus far 
the unity of the empire had been saved, as 
in preceding generations, by the survival of 
only one heir. But almost at once the fatal 
principle of division began to cause trouble. 

In 817, Louis announced his plans for the 
division of the empire among his three sons 
after his death. Six years later these plans 
had to be rearranged to include a fourth son, 
Charles, bom to Louisas second wife Judith. 

This strong-minded lady seems to have 
completely dominated her amiable husband 
and was determined to gain a fair share, or 
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more, of the heritage for her son. The re¬ 
mainder of Louisas reign was filled with in¬ 
trigues, rebellions, and civil wars, as each 
of the brothers strove to hold or extend his 
portion, while the country was ravaged, 
government neglected, and the imperial 
authority weakened. Under normal cir¬ 
cumstances Louis would probably have been 
a good ruler. But he lacked the character 
or ability to control liis own family, to say 
nothing of the insurgent aristocracy and the 
ambitious princes of the church. 

When Louis the Pious finally died in 840, 
the question of division was still unsettled. 

One of his sons had died, but the 
Si'e'empire remaining three were each dis¬ 
satisfied with his share. Lo- 
thair, the eldest, who had inherited the im¬ 
perial title, hoped to extend his authority 
over the whole empire. The two younger 
brothers, Charles the Bald and Louis the 
German, as they were called, therefore 
united against him. In 841 they met in the 
deadly battle of Fontenoy. Great numbers 
of the Frankish people were slain, but neither 
side won a clear victory. Charles and 
Louis separated for a time, but w’ere soon 
forced to reunite. They met at Strasbourg 
in the following year and there each took 
an oath of perpetual loyalty to the other. 
The text of the oath has survived and gives 
interesting evidence of the development of 
separate popular languages within the 
Frankish Empire. Louis read the oath in 
the Romance tongue, the ancestor of modern 
French, so as to be understood by his broth¬ 
er's troops, most of whom came from western 
Gaul. Charles, on the other hand, took the 
oath in the German dialect which alone 
would be understood by the men who had 
followed Louis from the east. The alliance 


proved too strong for Lothair, and in 843 
peace was concluded by a treaty arranged 
at Verdun. Lothair was given the imperial 
title and a strip of territory about a thousand 
miles long and rather more than a hundred 
wide, running from north to south through 
the center of the empire from the North 
Sea to Rome. It included most of the val¬ 


leys of the Rhine and the Rhone and more 
than half of Italy. The portions assigned 
to the two younger brothers, with the title 


of kings, had a greater geographical and cul¬ 
tural unity. Charles re(;eived the Romance¬ 
speaking western kingdom, while Louis took 
the German lands to the east. The Treaty 
of Verdun did not create new nations, but 
it did mark off the territories which were to 
become the countries of France and Ger¬ 
many and the “middle kingdom,'' the de¬ 
batable land over which the French and 
German nations have fought almost to the 
present time. 

During the remaining years of the Caro- 
lingian Empire, the chief historical interest 
attached to the western king¬ 
dom of Charles the Bald (843- Dissolution 
77). They were years of an- ^mpto 
archy and disaster. The North¬ 
men plundered the towns and monasteries 
on the coast and along all the navigable 
rivers. The king was powerless to defend 
his people. Charles seems to have been a 
fairly capable and energetic person, but his 
every effort was defeated by the refusal of 
the nobles to co-operate or to obey his com¬ 
mands. He had weakened his position, as 
had his brothers also, by bribing the nobles 
with gifts of land, immunities, and privi¬ 
leges, in order to retain their loyalty during 
the civil war. There were open rebellions 
in Brittany and Aquitaine, and everywhere 
























VIKING SHIPS 


A modem conception of how the Viking ships looked. Note the shields hung along 
the thwarts. When the wind was unfcworablef the Vikings depended upon oars. 



MOUNTED WARRIORS OF THE VIKING AGE 

When raiding inland^ the Vikings frequently took to horeehaek. 
The above relief tn wood woe taken from a church door in Iceland, 
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the nobles were assuming greater inde¬ 
pendence, while the people were forced to 
turn to them rather than to the king for 
protection. Yet despite his inability to rule 
the land he had, Charles engaged in wars 
to win more land from the other Frankish 
kingdoms. On the death of his nephew 
Lothair II, he acquired most of Lotharingia 
or Lorraine by the Treaty of Mcrsen (870) 
at the end of a war with Louis the German 
who had also claimed it. Six years later, 
when the last son of Lothair I died, he 
claimed the imperial title and won it despite 
the opposition of Louis. 

The later Carolingians who followed 
Charles were short-lived and dogged by 
misfortune. In 884, Charles the Fat, son of 
Louis the German and the only surviving 
adult member of the Carolingian family, re¬ 
united the whole empire under his rule. 
But this weak and shiftless emperor was but 
a poor parody of his great namesake. EHir- 
ing the two years following his accession, the 
Northmen besieged the city of Paris in 
force. Charles proved utterly unable to 
cope with them and finally bought them off 
by offering them Burgundy to plunder. 
The nobles of the empire rose in indignation 
and deposed him. He died shortly there¬ 
after, January, 888. With him perished the 
Carolingian Empire. It had reached the 
final reductio ad absurdum. 

The empire now broke up into sepa¬ 
rate kingdoms, one in Italy where the im¬ 
perial title lingered on for a 
l^wo in Burgundy, one in 
Germany, and one in the west 
which from this time on may be called 
France. Of these the latter two were to 
maintain their separate existences through 
the centuries tiU they formed nations in the 
modern sense. In Germany illegitimate 
Carolingians ruled till 911. In France the 
western branch of the Carolingian family 
lasted longer. For an even century after 
Charles the Fat they alternated with mem¬ 
bers of the Robertian family in holding the 
royal title, though with little more power 
than the great nobles over whom they 
claimed to rule.. But the history of the feu¬ 
dal kingdoms which rose from the ruins of 
the Carolingian Empire is another story and 
will be told later. 


3. THE COMING OP THE NORTHMEN 

The Carolingian Empire, like its greater 
forerunner the Roman Empire, decayed 
largely because of internal weak¬ 
ness, but, as in the case of the Northmlln 
older empire, the process of dis¬ 
solution was accelerated by the impact of 
barbarian invaders from the north. These 
new invaders, the Northmen, who feU upon 
all the exposed coastline of western Europe 
with fire and sword in the ninth century, de¬ 
stroyed much of the civilization they found, 
as had their Germanic predecessors, but in 
the end they added new energy and vitality 
and new elements of culture to the formation 
of medieval civilization. 

The home of the Northmen was in the 
three Scandinavian countries of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. There, 
cut off by the sea from the rest * 
of Europe and hence from the influence of 
Rome and Christianity, they had retained 
their pagan religion and ancient customs, 
wliich in many ways resembled those of the 
early Germans to whom they were closely 
akin in race. Yet in one important respect 
they were different from their Germanic 
cousins in their manner of life. The rocky 
hills of Norway and Sweden and the marshy 
sandflats of Denmark afforded little room 
for agriculture, though the Northmen made 
good use of what land they had. The sea 
offered a better living, and the innumerable 
creeks or fiords provided perfect natural 
harbors. Of necessity, then, the Northmen 
had become amphibious. They were in¬ 
dustrious faimers, but also daring sailors, 
fishermen, traders, and pirates, equally at 
home on land or sea. From this varied life 
they acquired remarkable versatility, reck¬ 
less daring combined with sound practical 
sense. Above all, they were a hardy, vigor¬ 
ous race, toughened by the constant hard¬ 
ships of northern winters and storm-swept 
seas. Tall, blond men, vain of their gold 
ornaments and scarlet cloaks, their ring- 
mail and carved sword hilts, never so happy 
as when their long-handled battle-axes clove 
through the ranks of their enemies — such 
were the Vikings, as those of the Northmen 
were called who set out on piratical raids in 
over-increasing numbers from the end of the 
eighth centuiy. What were the causes of this 
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sudden activity? Probably much the same 
as for the migrations of the early Germans — 
lack of room at home due to increase in pop¬ 
ulation, the lure of plunder, and the love of 
adventure. For centuries the sea had cut 
them off from the south. Now they dis¬ 
covered that it provided an open road for 
those who had the courage to take it. 

The first Viking raids were directed to¬ 
ward the British Isles. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle mentions one as early 
as 787. But it was not till the 
beginning of the ninth century 
that they became general and assumed seri¬ 
ous proportions. It was in the last years of 
Charlemagne that the Vikings first beached 
their long boats on the Frankish coast. 
Thereafter their raids continued, each year 
bringing more and larger boats, manned by 
more numerous, more experienced, and hence 
more dangerous crews. It is impossible to 
distinguish absolutely between the Vikings 
of the various Scandinavian countries. In 
general, however, those who sailed west¬ 
ward around the north of Scotland, to prey 
upon the coast of Scotland, Ireland, and the 
smaller islands, were Norwegians. Later 
these sailed farther west to Iceland, Green¬ 
land, and the coast of North America. The 
Vikings who tm’iied south through the North 
Sea and the English Channel to England 
and the western coast of Europe were 
mostly Danes; while the Swedes took the 
eastern route by river through Russia to 
the Black Sea and eventually to Constanti¬ 
nople, where they met other Vikings who had 
sailed eastward through the Mediterranean 
from the Straits of Gibraltar. No part of 
Europe that could be reached by water was 
safe from these far-wandering men.^ 

The seacoast towns were naturally the 
first objects of their raids. Masters of the 
Raids struck where they 

chose with all the advantage 
that goes with a surprise attack. Their long 
open boats would appear unheralded out of 
the morning mist, and before a force could 
be collected to ward them off they would 
have sacked the town and carried their 
plunder off to the safety of the sea. As they 
grew bolder, the Vi^gs struck inland, 

1 See xoap, page 182. 


rowing their boats up the navigable rivers 
on wliich the most important towns were 
situated. For centuries these rivers had 
been the principal highways of trade. They 
now served the northern pirates equally 
well. Everywhere the Northmen sought out 
monasteries and churches, not so much 
through malice against the Christian clergy 
as because they had learned that there was 
always rich plunder to be found imder the 
sign of the cross and that the monks and 
clergy had become too accustomed to the 
protection offered them by religious venera¬ 
tion to have taken the necessary precautions 
for defense. Great numbers of the monas¬ 
teries were completely destroyed — a seri¬ 
ous blow to learning, since the monasteries 
were the chief centers of education. The 
fear these rapacious pirates inspired is echoed 
eloquently in the prayer, introduced into 
the regular church service, “From the fury 
of the Northmen, good Lord, deliver us!'' 

About the middle of the ninth century, the 
activities of the Northmen entered a new 
phase. No longer were they 
content to make annual ex- 
peditions in search of movable 
plunder. Instead they began to settle at 
strategic points along the coast and to carry 
on their depredations at closer range. The 
Frankish Empire had been sadly weakened 
by the civil war between the sons of Louis 
the Pious and by the resulting division of the 
empire. The Danish host took advantage 
of the weakness of the central government 
to found permanent camps at the mouths 
of the great rivers which empty on the west¬ 
ern coast. Toward the end of the century, 
however, their raids were checked as the 
towns improved their fortifications and the 
nobles began to build strong castlas for de¬ 
fense. In 891, the German king, Amulf, 
defeated a large Danish army on the lower 
Rhine and drove them out of that district. 
Thereafter the settlements of the Northmen 
were confined to the lower reaches of the 
Seine, and the raids on other parte soon 
ceased. In 911 or 912, the land about the 
lower Seine, known thereafter as Normandy, 
was ceded to the Northmen by the French 
Carolingian king, Charles the Simple. Their 
leader, the famous Duke Rollo, became a 
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ALFRED THE GREAT 

T/ie above figure is the knob of a royal scepter of the 
ninth century, with a highly formalized representalion 
of the great Saxon king. 


vassal of the French king, though a very 
independent one, and was converted to 
Christianity. Further immigration from 
Denmark continued for some time and Nor¬ 
mandy occupied a rather anomalous posi¬ 
tion as at once a Scandinavian colony and a 
French duchy. But by the end of the tenth 
century, the Normans had adopted the 
religion, speech, and culture of the French 
people among whom they lived. By that 
time Normandy had become definitely 
French, though always more than half in¬ 
dependent of the French king. 

In England much the same devdopment 


had taken place about the middle of the 
ninth century. In 851, the 
Danish fleet wintered at Thanet, i^Engkmd 
and four years later a fleet of 
some three hundred and fifty ships spent the 
winter at Sheppey. In 866, the Danes be¬ 
gan a concerted invasion w^hich threatened 
to overwhelm all England. Mounting them¬ 
selves on horses stolen from the coast shires, 
they rode inland sweeping all opposition 
before them. Anglo-Saxon England was 
divided into four separate kingdoms and 
failed to unite against the foreign foe. 
Within five years the Northmen conquered 
the kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and 
East Anglia. In 871, they invaded the 
southern kingdom of Wessex, the last Saxon 
stronghold. 

Here they were finally checked by the 
skillful and courageous leadership of the 
young Alfred (871-900), who 
succeeded bis elder brother as theGreal 
King of Wessex in the midst of 
the invasion. Seven years later the army,” 
as the Saxons called the Danish host, again 
invaded Wessex and were again repulsed. 
Later, Alfred reconquered London and part 
of Mercia from the Danes. England was 
now divided into two parts, the Saxon king¬ 
dom of Wessex south of the Thames and the 
‘‘Danelaw” to the north. In the intervals 
between conflicts with his dangerous neigh¬ 
bors, Alfred turned his attention to strength¬ 
ening his kingdom. He reorganized the gov¬ 
ernment and the army along lines that were 
to be followed by his successors, fortified the 
towns, and created a fleet that could cope 
with the Danes in their own element. Like 
Charlemagne, to whom he has often been 
compared, Alfred was vitally interested in 
religion and education, though unlike the 
great Frankish ruler he was himself one of 
the finest scholars of his day. The heathen 
“army” had destroyed the greater part of 
monastic culture in northern England, in¬ 
cluding the school at York where a century 
earlier Alcuin had received the education 
which made him the foremost scholar at 
Charlemagne’s court. Even in Wessex 
learning had declined. Both people and 
clergy were ignorant and were falling back 
into pagan superstition. Realizing the im- 
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portance of educating the clergy, Alfred 
gave his personal attention to the founding 
of schools, while he himself undertook the 
translation of such works as the Pastoral 
Care of Gregory the Great, the Consolations 
of Philosophy of Boethius, and Bede's Ec¬ 
clesiastical Ilistoryy from Latin to Anglo- 
Saxon, It was he, too, who was responsible 
for the institution of the Anglo-Saxon 
ChronicUy our best source for the history of 
his age. Both as the founder of the English 
kingdom and of English literature, Alfred 
fully deserved his title, ''the Great." 

Meanwhile, the Danes were settling every¬ 
where north of the Thames, fanning and 
building fortified towns or 
Danelaw “burghs" as military and com¬ 
mercial centers. They were 
also gradually adopting the Christian reli¬ 
gion. They failed, however, to develop any 
strong political organization. In the two 
generations following Alfred the Great, his 
son and grandson were able to complete his 
work by reconquering the Danelaw and es¬ 
tablishing a united kingdom in England. 
For a time the Danes retained their own 
laws; but as their language and customs 
were not radically unlike those of the Sax¬ 
ons, they gradually merged with them into 
one indistinguishable race. 

Of the Vikings from Sweden who struck 
out to the east and south by 
wi* rivers through Russia 

we know less than about those 
who went to the west. We know, how¬ 


ever, that these Vikings, whom the Slavs 
called ^‘Russ," occupied Novgorod and 
Kiev about the middle of the ninth century 
and under a leader named Rurik carved out 
some kind of kingdom for themselves — the 
first Russian state. They traded from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, and kept up com¬ 
mercial relations with Constantinople and 
Bagdad. In course of time, like those 
Northmen who had gone to England and 
Normandy, they adopted the speech, reli¬ 
gion, and customs of the people among whom 
they lived and so disappear as a separate 
race. 

The coming of the Northmen caused the 
partial destruction of civilization and learn¬ 
ing in many parts of Europe, 
but their advent was not an un- 
mitigated disaster. The out- 
worn Carolingian Empire, which 
they helped to destroy, was succeeded by 
new kingdoms, the nations of the future. 
In England they made the union of the whole 
country into one kingdom possible by de¬ 
stroying three out of the original four rival 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. And everywhere 
they introduced new and vigorous blood. 
Moreover, they proved themselves capable 
of absorbing the culture of more civilized 
people and, in time, of adding to it. Above 
all, their keen interest in trade led to a 
revival of commerce and town life in the 
British Isles, Normandy, and Russia, for 
which later ages owe them a great debt of 
gratitude. 
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THE KINGDOMS which replaced the disrupted 
Carolingian Empire were feudal kingdoms; 
and medieval society, in which the Ger¬ 
manic and Roman elements had at last 
merged to form a new composite, was 
throughout a feudal society. It is feudalism 
that gives to the society of the Middle Ages 
its peculiar character, differentiating it 
clearly from that of Roman antiquity or of 
the modem age. It pervaded and gave form 
to every aspect of life and every institution. 
Economic, social, political, and judicial in¬ 
stitutions were all parts of the feudal system 
— as was also the church. To understand 
the feudal system, then, is essential to an 
understanding of the life of the Middle Ages. 
Nor is it easy for us to understand, accus¬ 
tomed as we are to such radically different 
conditions and ideas. It is difficult for the 
modern man, with his conceptions of private 
ownership of land, to visualize a society in 
which no one, or at least very few, owned 
land outright, but instead held it as an 
hereditary right from some social superior in 
return for p)ersonal services. It is difficult, 
too, for us to imagine a society in which the 
great majority of the people, the workers, 
were only partly free, while the remainder 
formed a fighting and ruling aristocracy. It 
is still less easy, perhaps, to picture a state in 
which the body of the citizens had no direct 
connection with the central government and 
where the ordinary rights and duties of gov¬ 
ernment, such as the prosecution of justice 
in the law courts, the enforcement of law 


and order, the coinage of money, taxation, 
and the organization of the army, had passed 
into the hands of private individuals. 

In this chapter we shall try to explain how 
such a system arose and how it functioned. 
But we can do so only in the most general 
way; for feudalism grew up gradually and 
according to no preconceived plan, so that 
what is true of one place may not be entirely 
true of another, and what applies to one 
time may not apply to another. All that we 
can attempt is to trace the main outlines of 
the feudal system and to describe what was 
most generally true. Broadly speaking, the 
eighth and ninth centuries may be taken as 
the age in which feudalism originated; the 
tenth and first half of the eleventh century 
as the period in which it took definite shape; 
and the next two hundred years as the time 
of its highest and most complete develop¬ 
ment, to be followed by centuries of slow 
decay as new forms arose to take its place. 

1. ORIGINS OF FEUDALISM —THE EIGHTH AND 
NINTH CENTURIES 

Feudalism arose because it was the only 
system that would satisfy the needs of the 
age. It came as a result, not so 
much of legislation or govern- 
mental policy as of a vast num- government 
ber of bargains and arrange¬ 
ments between private individuals or be¬ 
tween individuals and the monarch — bar¬ 
gains in which both parties made the best 
terms they could according to their needs 
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and ambitions. The fundamental cause of 
feudalism, then, is to be found in the condi¬ 
tions of the period — roughly the eighth and 
ninth centuries — in which it arose. Of these 
conditions the most important was the weak¬ 
ness and eventual failure of the central gov¬ 
ernment, and that, in turn, was very largely 
the result of the economic conditions pre¬ 
vailing throughout Western Europe. After 
the beginning of the eighth century, the 
Western Christian lands were cut off from 
trade with the East by Moslem domination 
of the Mediterranean, while at the same 
time the commerce of the northern and west¬ 
ern coasts was disrupted by the ravages of 
the Northmen. Lacking the stimulus of 
external trade, the commerce of Western 
Christendom, which had been declining for 
centuries, almost disappeared and city life of 
a normal kind disappeared with it. What 
was left was an almost purely agricultural 
economy carried on by barter and exchange 
of services, with very little money in circula¬ 
tion. Land became almost the sole soiu-ce of 
wealth, and without markets there was no 
adequate means of turning its products into 
cash. Under such circumstances, taxes 
were difficult if not impossible to collect on 
any significant scale. As a result, the gov¬ 
ernment, deprived of financial support, was 
forced either to pay for services with grants 
of land, which always tended to become 
hereditary, or to delegate its duties and 
privileges to those landholders who could 
exert effective authority over the people on 
their land. In addition, the Frankish gov¬ 
ernment had always suffered from the weak¬ 
nesses inherent in a primitive system of per¬ 
sonal rule. Even in the best days of the 
Carolingian rulers, from their beginning as 
mayors of the palace to the death of Charle¬ 
magne, they had never provided a really 
0 adequate government. Yet feudalism made 
slow progress until the ninth century, when 
under Louis the Pious and his warring sons 
the central government gradually collapsed. 
Weakened by civil wars and rebellions, the 
later Carolingians were unable to protect 
their people from the raids of the Northmen 
and the violence of the nobles, and were 
forced to leave them, together with many of 
the privileges of government, in the hands of 


owners lose 
freedom 


the fighting aristocracy, whom they could no 
longer control and to whom the people were 
forced to turn for the protection which the 
king could no longer offer. Let us see how 
this change worked out in relation to the 
different classes of society. 

For the class of small landowners, the rise 
of feudalism meant the loss of free ownership 
of their land and with it the loss 
of freedom and independence. Small land- 
Since Roman times there had 
been many great estates worked 
by slaves and more or less servile coloni. 
Small farms were now added to these estates 
or were put together to form new ones, and 
their former owners sank to a position very 
like that of the colonus. One of the principal 
causes of this development during the eighth 
century, and especially under the warlike 
Charlemagne, was the heavy burden of 
compulsory military service laid on all free¬ 
men. During the summer months when his 
land needed the most attention, the freeman 
was often forced to go on campaigas at his 
own expense and without pay. For this and 
other reasons, great numbers of small land- 
owners sank hopelessly into debt, and in 
order to cancel their debts or to escape mili¬ 
tary service they gave up their lands to some 
rich neighbor. Thereafter they worked the 
land as dependent tenants under the rich 
lord^s protection. Freemen also who had no 
land or had lost it, and hence had no way of 
making a living, “commended^' themselves 
to a wealthy lord. Henceforth they were 
“his men'' and usually were given some land 
to work. In either case they became depend¬ 
ent on the lord and lost their freedom. Dur¬ 
ing the turbulent ninth century this process 
was greatly accelerated. The necessity of 
securing protection from the only available 
source — the most powerful man in the 
neighborhood — forced the remaining small 
freemen to put themselves and their land 
under the protection of the local lord, even 
though it meant the loss of ownership and 
liberty, for in that lawless age security was 
more important than freedom. At the same 
time, many great landowners took advan¬ 
tage of their power and the lack of govern¬ 
mental control to force their poorer neigh¬ 
bors into this dependent position. What- 
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IX)RDS AND KNIGHTS OF THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 
A scene from a southern French manuscript of the eleventh century 


ever may have been the steps by which this 
process was completed, and they are none 
too clear, it is evident that by the end of the 
ninth century almost all the workers on the 
land had become unfree tenants on large 
estates. 

While the poorer citizens were sinking in 
the social scale, the wealthier or more fortu¬ 
nate were forming a military 
^ ® aristocracy. Since the early 
aristocracy years of the eighth century, 
when Charles Martel had 
mounted part of the Frankish army in order 
to meet the Saracen cavalry on equal terms, 
military service had become more expensive. 
In course of time practically the whole fight¬ 
ing force came to be made up of mounted 
men. As a result, only men with sufficient 
wealth to provide themselves with a horse as 
well as with armor and weapons could afford 
to fight. Hence the flight from military 
service noted in the last paragraph, which so 
reduced the imperial army that Charle¬ 
magne issued efficts forcing the lords to 


equip and bring into the army, under their 
own leadership, at least some of the men de¬ 
pendent on them. Thus there grew up a 
class of military dei>endents, who, however, 
unlike the laborers, did not lose their status 
as freemen, since fighting was considered an 
honorable occupation. In the chaos of the 
ninth century, fighting men were at a pre¬ 
mium. They were needed by the king and 
by the lords and hence were able to secure 
more favorable terms for themselves than 
were the laborers. The warrior who com¬ 
mended himself to a lord would receive from 
him the use of enough land to provide him 
with the necessary income for horse and 
armor and the leisure to devote himself to 
fighting. Also the freeman who had land 
enough to provide himself with such an in¬ 
come, but who needed the protection of 
some great lord, would give up his land to 
the lord and be allowed to retain the income 
from it in return for military service. By the 
end of the ninth century, this combination of 
landholding and military service had become 
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the universal rule. It was a recognized 
axiom that there should be no land and no 
man without a lord. Like the laborer, the 
fighter held his land from some lord whose 
man he was, but his position in the social 
scale was infinitely higher and tended to be¬ 
come hereditary, thus laying the foundation 
for a military aristocracy. 

The series of dependent relations estab¬ 
lished between the tenant laborers and the 
owners of large estates, and be- 
GeTmaiSc** tween the fighting landholders 
origins their lords, which formed 

the framework of social feudal¬ 
ism, were the natural results of the break-up 
of the state and central government. Soci¬ 
ety was split into smaller units and men were 
forced to seek protection where they could 
find it. The actual form taken by this proc¬ 
ess, however, was conditioned by the exist¬ 
ence of somewhat similar Roman and Ger¬ 
manic institutions at an earlier date. In the 
late and unsettled period of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, it was not uncommon for a freeman, 
who could not hold his land under the pres¬ 
sure of hard times and taxation, to give his 
land to a rich landowner, while continuing to 
work it as a tenant. Also poor men fre¬ 
quently sought the protection of a wealthy 
man, giving in return services as clients. 
The former relation is called 'precariuniy the 
latter patrodnium. But these implied no 
military service, nor the bond of personal 
loyalty to be found in the relation between 
the feudal warrior and his lord. For an 
earlier model for this institution we must go 
back to the Germanic past, to the comitatusy 
the band of warriors who swore allegiance to 
their chief, fought for him and in return were 
provided with the necessities of life. The 
extent to which these institutions influenced 
the growth of feudalism is doubtful; but so 
far as feudalism did draw its origins from the 
past, it may be said to have been a combina¬ 
tion of Roman methods of landholding and 
of Germanic methods of military service. 

So far as the administration of the state as 
a whole was concerned, one of the most im¬ 
portant factors in the rise of feudalism was 
the passing of many of the rights and 
privileges of government from the king to the 
great nobles. The legal steps by which this 


process took place are difficult to trace. The 
explanation of why they oc¬ 
curred is more clear. As the 
central government grew weaker, private hands 
the nobles grew stronger and 
hence more independent. People turned 
to them for the protection they no longer re¬ 
ceived from the state. Since they were 
strong enough to assume one of the greatest 
responsibilities of government, that of grant¬ 
ing protection and preserving order, it was 
only natural that these nobles should as¬ 
sume the other rights and privileges of gov¬ 
ernment over their people. Even had they 
not been anxious to seize power, it would 
have been thrust upon them; for the people 
turned naturally to the local lord for protec¬ 
tion and justice, rather than to the distant 
and feeble monarch. In an age of general 
anarchy like the ninth century, he ruled who 
had the power to rule, regardless of legal 
right. The counts and dukes of the Caro- 
lingian Empire, whose offices had become 
f)ractically hereditary, were the natural 
leaders of their administrative districts. It 
was easy for them to establish themselves as 
rulers in their own right rather than as offi¬ 
cers of the crown, though still recognizing 
the king as their superior. In similar ways, 
lesser lords took over the actual government 
of their own districts, simply because they 
were strong enough to do so. 

So far we have tried to show how feudal¬ 
ism came into existence. We must turn now 
to the description of the system in its com¬ 
pleted form. 


Z ECONOMIC FEUDALISM —THE /AANORIAL SYSTEM 

By the end of the ninth century, the ma¬ 
norial system of landholding and cultivation 
was almost universal through¬ 
out Europe. With a few scat- 
tered exceptions, the land was 
divided into estates, called 
“villas” in France and “manors” in Eng¬ 
land, of which the owner was a lord or 
“seigneur” and the workers were peasant 
tenants, dependent on him. The manor, to 
use the familiar English term, was the com¬ 
mon economic unit of feudalism, for the 
whole feudal system was based on landhold¬ 
ing. It was through the organization of the 
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manor that the peasant laborer had his only 
contact with the military ruling who 

formed the upper ranks of feudal society. 
The lord was a member of the fighting aris¬ 
tocracy. He might have no more than a 
single manor, or he might hold hundreds. 
In any case the individual manor was an in¬ 
dependent unit and the relation between the 
peasants and the lord would be the same. 
We may confine our study of the economic 
side of feudalism, then, to the organization 
of a single manor. 

No two manors were exactly alike. There 
were infinite variations in custom and prac¬ 
tice. Yet the general character- 
man«r***^°* istics of the manorial system 
were sufficiently alike in all 
parts of Europe to justify the description of 
a typical manor, on the understanding, of 
course, that the details would vary widely in 
any given case.^ At the center of the manor, 
on the highest point of land, stood the lord's 
house, fortified to give protection to the lord 
and peasants in case of attack. If the manor 
were the home of a powerful baron, it would 
be a strongly fortified castle — otherwise no 
more than a strongly built house. Around 
the manor house clustered the huts of the 
peasants, each with a little land attached, 
forming the village which was an indispensa¬ 
ble part of any manor. In the village there 
would also be a mill, a blacksmith's shop, a 
small church, and a house for the parish 
priest. Surrounding the village were the 
cultivated fields and the meadows, waste¬ 
lands, and woods. Part of the cultivated 
land, perhaps a third, was set aside for the 
sole use of the lord. This was called ‘‘de¬ 
mesne" land. It might be all in one block, 
or part of it might be scattered in small 
pieces throughout the manor. The re¬ 
mainder of the land was parceled out among 
the peasants of the village. The meadows, 
wastelands, and woods were not formally 
divided, but were considered common land, 
shared proportionately by lord and peasants. 

The land of the manor would present a 
strange appearance to people of 
today, accustomed to seeing 
farms divided into permanently 
fenced fields. On all sides of the village, 

^ See chart, page 191. 
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the manor lands stretched in great open 
fields, surrounded by temporary fences only 
during the periods when the crops had to be 
protected from the cattle. This method of 
farming is called “the open-field system." 
When the crops were reaped, the fences were 
removed and the cattle of lord and villagers 
Avere turned loose to graze. For purposes of 
cultivation these open fields were divided 
into three parts to allow for rotation of the 
crops. One field would be reserved for 
spring planting of oats, barley, and pease; 
the second for the fall planting of wheat or 
rye, to be harvested in the following summer; 
the third would lie fallow, that is, it would be 
allowed to rest without crop, though plowed 
twice during the year, while the young grass 
which sprang up served as pasture for the 
cattle. Each year the treatment of the fields 
shifted in steady rotation, so that each field 
lay fallow once in three years. This system 
was necessary at a time when methods of 
fertilizing were crude and unscientific. The 
land would soon have become exliausted if it 
had not been allowed time to recover or if 
the same crop had been planted on it year 
after year. 

Scattered through these open fields, and 
outside the demesne farm, were the small 
holdings of the peasants. Each 
field was subdivided into num¬ 
bers of long narrow strips sepa¬ 
rated by thin ridges or “ balks " of grass. The 
shape of these strips was fixed by the plow. 
Usually they ran the full length of the field 
so that the heavy plow, drawn by a team of 
four or eight oxen, would not have to turn 
too often. Every peasant held a number of 
these strips, scattered at random through 
each of the three fields. Sometimes the lord 
reserved some of them as demesne land. 
The amount of land held by a single peasant 
varied, depending on the number of strips he 
had inherited. This system of “intermixed 
ownership" may have originated as a plan 
for giving each of the peasants land of equal 
value — allowing to none the advantage of 
having his whole plot in especially fertile soil 
or near the village. Whatever its origin, the 
system continued because it fitted into the 
method of working the land employed on the 
manor; for, though each peasant harvested 
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the crop from his own strips, the whole vil¬ 
lage united their labor in the comm%tial culti¬ 
vation of the fields. Medieval tillage was 
co-operative in character, and all the princi¬ 
pal operations of agriculture were carried on 
in common. Indeed, the association of all 
tenants in the open fields in a general part¬ 
nership was rendered necessary, in any case, 
by the fact that a peasant would seldom 
possess sufficient oxen to do without his 
neighbors' assistance. Accordingly, the vil¬ 
lagers worked together, plowing and reaping 
every strip as its turn came around.” The 
intermixture of the strips guaranteed the 
same treatment for all. At the same time, 
the co-operative system checked all individ¬ 
ual initiative. It prevented the peasant 
from trying new experiments or from taking 
advantage of any unusual skill or thrift. 

The inhabitants of the village who worked 
the fields were all members of the peasant 
class. They were all tenants, 

• peasants f 

of the manor in what is sometimes called 
^‘censive” tenure; that is, in return for man¬ 
ual services and dues. They were all under 
the lord's jurisdiction and more or less de¬ 
pendent upon him. Yet within this class 
there were innumerable gradations and 
shades of social status and degrees of wealth 
and freedom — or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say, of poverty and servitude. 
It is impossible to distinguish clearly be¬ 
tween the various grades of peasants, as 
there was little uniformity throughout Eu¬ 
rope, and even the names used to describe 
them are often confusing. In England the 
words ‘^villein'' and *^serf'' were used al¬ 
most interchangeably for all unfree tenants, 
as distinguished from the higher class of 
''free'' tenants who paid rent to their lord 
but owed very slight personal services. In 
France a distinction, not very clear, was usu¬ 
ally made between the villeins and serfs, the 
latter term signifying a more completely 
servile class than the former. The origin of 
these differences in status is to be found in 
the manner in which the peasants' ancestors 
first came under the jurisdiction of the lord 
and in the terms of the original bargain be¬ 
tween them; for the contract between lord 
and tenant was hereditary, passed on with 


little change from generation to generation 
and fixed by custom. In general it may be 
said that the serfs, on the Continent at least, 
had no civil rights, while the villeins had all 
the rights of freemen, save that they were 
bound to the land and could not leave it 
without the lord's consent. The status of 
the English peasants was, on the whole, ap¬ 
parently higher than that of their continental 
fellows, all the unfree tenants enjoying a 
position more or less like that of the villein 
class on the Continent. 

The relation between the peasant and the 
lord of the manor can best be described as 
based on an unwritten but gen¬ 
erally understood contract, to 
which custom had given a legal 
sanction. It was not a one-sided bargain. 
The lord gave the peasant protection, estab¬ 
lished a court where he could appeal for jus¬ 
tice, built a mill, and provided a church for 
the village. Above all, he furnished the 
land. All the land of the manor belonged 
legally to the lord; but custom forbade his 
taking the peasant's strips of land from him, 
provided the latter had fulfilled all his obli¬ 
gations. Nor could the lord prevent the 
peasant from taking his customary share of 
hay from the meadows or from pasturing his 
allotted share of cattle, swine, or geese on 
the common land. Thus the peasants, 
though in most cases not free to leave their 
land, had the security which came from the 
hereditary right to its possession. 

In return for these privileges, the peasants 
owed certain payments and services to the 
lord. All but the freest peasants were 
obliged to work for the lord a certain num¬ 
ber of days each week. This ‘^week work” 
was utilized for the cultivation of the de¬ 
mesne land and for the incidental tasks, such 
as carrying the lord's produce to market or 
to another of his manors. At certain times 
during the year, when the pressure of work 
was greatest, all the peasants on the manor 
were forced to work on the lord's demesne. 
These special services were called ‘^boon 
works.” Labor services were an essential 
part of the manorial system. Indeed, the 
whole system may be regarded as a method 
of securing labor for the lord's land without 
the payment of money wages* All the ten- 
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These scenes representing the varied activity of medieval peasants 
were taken from a fourteenth-century English manuscript. 
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ants, too, owed the lord payments as rent for 
their land. These were usuallj^ made in 
kind, that is, in produce, but might in excep¬ 
tional cases be made in money. The amount 
of the payments was fixed by custom, though 
in some places the lord had the legal right to 
exact as much as he chose from his serfs. 
The villagers had also to pay for the use of 
the lord's mill and the great oven where all 
baked their bread. There were other occa¬ 
sional dues. On the death of a tenant his 
heirs had to make a special payment, called 
^^heriot," as recognition of the lord's owner¬ 
ship of the land and for the renewal of the 
hereditary contract. The unfree peasant, 
too, had to make a payment, called ^‘mer- 
chet,'' if his daughter married outside the 
manor, as the lord was thus deprived of one 
of his serfs. 

The manor was a little economic and po¬ 
litical world, complete in itself. The peasant 
had small contact with the 
denc*”of world outside or with any 

Si«"manor higlier authority than his lord. 

There was little commerce, and 
most of the peasant's needs — food, cloth¬ 
ing, and tools — were produced on the 
manor. The produce of the fields was 
mostly consumed on the manor, though 
grain might be carried to another manor 
belonging to the lord or, after the revival of 
town life, might be sold in a nearby market. 
In short, the manorial system represented a 
very simple and primitive form of economy, 
wherein exchange of produce and services 
took the place of cash transactions. This 
remained more or less true of agricultural 
economy down to the beginning of the mod¬ 
ern era, though in the Later Middle Ages, 
after the rise of the towns and the revival of 
trade had reintroduced money economy, the 
self-sufficiency of the manors was impaired, 
buying and selling began to supersede the 
simpler forms of barter, and cash payments 
gradually took the place of service or pay¬ 
ments in kind. 

3. MILITARY FEUDALISM AND LANDHOLDING — THE 
REF 

The peasants, laboriously tilling their 
strips of land, turning over part of their 
produce to the lord of the manor and cultivat¬ 


ing his demesne farm, formed the founda¬ 
tion of feudal society, the wide¬ 
spread base on which the whole 
structure rested. By their unre¬ 
mitting toil they made it possible for their 
lord to live without labor and to devote his 
energies to the only occupation suitable for a 
noble, namely, fighting. The clearest dis¬ 
tinction between social classes in the feudal 
system was that between the non-noble 
laborer and the noble warrior. Both held 
land in hereditary tenure from some supe¬ 
rior, it is true, but the censive tenure of the 
peasant was based on '^ignoble" services, 
i.e., manual labor, whereas the feudal tenure 
of the noble landholder was based on ‘‘no¬ 
ble," i.e., military service. The right to fight 
was a privilege reserved for the military 
aristocracy, from which basebom men were 
jealously excluded, save in Germany where 
an intermediate cJass of ministeriales stood 
vaguely between the class of noble and peas¬ 
ant. To this military aristocracy belonged 
originally all who could afford to live without 
working, and who had sufficient income to 
provide them with the necessary war-horse, 
heavy armor, and weapons. That, of course, 
meant all who had sufficient land to provide 
such an income, for to this class almost the 
only possible source of income was from 
land. We have already seen the ways in 
which this class arose through the combina¬ 
tion of landholding and military service. 
Whatever the nature of the original bargain 
between the fighter and his lord, the amount 
of land was necessarily greater than that in¬ 
volved in the contract between the laborer 
and the lord of the manor, and the dependent 
relation in the former case carried with it no 
suggestion of servility, but was a free and 
honorable bargain between two members of 
the same military aristocracy. 

There were many variations in rank and 
wealth within the militaiy class, extending 
from the poorest knight, who The fief 
had barely enough land to fur¬ 
nish him with equipment, to the great count 
or duke, whose wide lands supported hun¬ 
dreds of knights who rode to battle at his 
command. But certain characteristics were 
common to them all. All were knights (war¬ 
riors), set apart by that honor from the base- 
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bom; all were in some degree lords with a 
greater or lesser number of dependents, for 
even the poorest knight was lord of at least a 
small manor; and each held a ‘^fief^' from 
some greater lord to whom he owed military 
service. The fief was the indispensable land 
unit of military feudalism. It varied in size 
with the wealth and importance of tht 
holder — that of the poor knight aforemen¬ 
tioned being merely a single manor, that of 
the count or duke a great territory including 
hundreds of manors. In any case, the holder 
of the fief was the ‘Wassar^ of the lord from 
whom he received the fief and who might be 
a baron, count, duke, or king, or any other 
lord with land enough to grant part of it to a 
vassal in return for military service. The 
vassal did not own the fief, just as the peas¬ 
ant tenant did not own the land he worked, 
but he had an hereditary right to the use of 
it and could not legally be deprived of it so 
long as he fulfilled his obligations. Fiefs 
composed of income from other sources than 
land (bridge tolls or what not) were not un¬ 
known, but they were the exception to a gen¬ 
eral rule. 

The relations between the vassal and his 
lord, like those between the peasant and the 
lord of the manor, were based 
and ^ commonly understood con- 

vdftitwe tract, handed on with little 
change from generation to gen¬ 
eration. This contract was formally re¬ 
newed by a solemn ceremony, whenever the 
death of either party introduced his heir as a 
new personality into the relation. The vas- 
sars part in this ceremony was called ‘‘hom- 
age.’^ He knelt before his lord, bareheaded 
and unarmed, placed his hands between the 
hands of his lord, and swore to be his man 
{homme) and to be faithful to him. The lord 
then responded with the ceremony of ‘‘in- 
vestiture,’' presenting to the vassal a spear, 
flag, or some other symbol representing the 
fief. The symbolical ceremony of homage 
and investiture constituted a binding agree¬ 
ment, defined by custom and enforced by 
public opinion. It could not be legally 
broken by either party unless the other had 
failed to live up to the terms of the con¬ 
tract. 

The feudal contract included a niunber of 


mutual obligations. For the vassal’s part, 
the chief of these was to fight 
for his lord. Originally, no d?«e$*3p 
doubt, the vassal was expected the vassal 
to fight whenever and as long as 
the lord needed him. As society became 
more settled, however, and the need for 
military aid less constant, the amount of 
military service was usually fixed at a certain 
number of days (customarily forty) per an¬ 
num. Each fief was valued in terms of 
knights’ service. The holder of a single 
manor, rated at one knight’s seiwice, would 
be responsible only for his own service, 
whereas a baron whose fief was valued at 
twenty knights’ service would be bound to 
answer his lord’s call to arms accompanied 
by nineteen other knights, who in turn were 
bound to follow him because they held fiefs 
from him and were his vassals. Closely al¬ 
lied to this military obligation was the court 
duty. The vassal was obliged to attend the 
court of justice held by his lord on stated 
occasions, and also to do his lord honor by 
his presence at festive celebrations, where 
the number of vassals in his retinue was an 
indication of the lord’s social importance. 

The vassal also owed his lord certain con¬ 
tributions in money or produce. These were 
not annual payments, but were 
made only on special occasions. *^****^aij^ 
The heaviest payment in most 
cases was the “relief,” which sometimes 
amounted to as much as a year’s income 
from the fief. It was paid whenever either 
lord or vassal died and was succeeded by his 
heir. Like the “heriot” paid by the peasant 
tenant under similar circumstances, it was 
apparently a recognition of the lord’s owner¬ 
ship of the land and a fee for the renewal of 
the contract, which was considered to be 
temporarily broken by the death of either of 
the contracting parties. In addition to the 
relief, there were three generally recognized 
“aids.” AJl the vassals were obliged to con¬ 
tribute to making up the lord’s ransom if he 
were captured, to defraying the expenses of 
the ceremony of knighting his son, and to 
providing a dowry when his daughter mar¬ 
ried. The vassal was also expected to house 
and entertain the lord and his retinue when¬ 
ever he chose to visit the vassal’s fief. 
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The obligations of the lord, included in the 
feudal contract, were not so oneroifl'^as those 
of the vassal. This was natural 
Dotief and enough, since, in theory, it was 
fhViord** ^ he who provided the land. The 
lord's most important duty was 
to protect his vassal from all enemies. He 
was also obliged to maintain a court where 
his vassals could appeal for justice, to act as 
guardian for a vassal's minor heirs, and to 
secure a suitable husband for the unmarried 


heiress of any of his vassals. These latter 
duties, however, were also privileges and 
often very remunerative. The fines imposed 
in his court added considerably to the lord's 
income. His right of wardship over minor 
heirs might be a still more valuable preroga¬ 
tive, since he was entitled to the full income 
from the fief, which he managed till the heir 
was old enough to assume the responsibility. 
The choosing of a husband for an unmarried 
heiress was also a jealously guarded right. 
It was important to find her a husband as 
soon as possible, as a w’oman could not per¬ 
form a vassal's duties, and it was even more 
important to choose as her husband some 
man who would fulfill those duties ade¬ 
quately and faithfully. In case there were 
no heirs, the fief returned or escheated^' to 
the lord. He could then retain it or grant it 
to another vassal at will. 

The personal tie between lord and vassal 
was the cement that held feudal society to¬ 
gether — if very imperfectly, 
feudation great nobles, who held fiefs 

directly from the king as his 
vassals-in-chief, split the greater part of 
their land into smaller fiefs, granted to vas¬ 
sals who thus became the subvassals of the 
king. These in turn might grant part of 
their land to vassals of their own, who would 
be subvassals of the king's vassal, and so on 
down to the fief so small that it could sup¬ 
port only a single knight. This process is 
known as subinfeudation." Had it worked 
out according to theory, the aristocratic 
feudal society would have taken the form of 
a symmetrical pyramid, of which the knights 
formed the base, the barons, counts, dukes, 
and other great nobles the higher ranks in 
diminishing numbers, and the king the apex. 
But feudalism had not grown up according 


to any preconceived theory. From the be¬ 
ginning, the steps in the feudal hierarchy had 
been uneven, and with the passage of time 
the natural shifts of family fortune intro¬ 
duced new complications with every passing 
generation, until the whole system was re¬ 
duced to utter chaos. At the same time, 
western Europe was gradually becoming 
more civilized and settled, so that the mutual 
need for military service and protection was 
less vital and the personal tie of dependence 
and loyalty was weakened. In proportion as 
this occurred, landholding became the most 
important part of the feudal bargain. Thus 
it happened that, by marriage, conquest, 
purchase, or inheritance through the moth¬ 
er's family, nobles frequently acquired fiefs 
from several lords at once, to each of whom 
they would owe vassal's service. Again, 
part of such a vassal's fief might pass into the 
hands of a much more powerful lord, who 
would nevertheless become his vassal for 
that land. The duties of a vassal might thus 
become extremely complicated. Many were 
forced to introduce reservations into the oath 
of loyalty, ‘‘saving the rights of his other 
lords." These complications of subinfeuda¬ 
tion destroyed all proportion and symmetry 
in the ranite of the feudal nobility. There 
were knights who held small fiefs directly 
from the king; counts who held fiefs from 
petty barons; and untitled lords whose fiefs 
rivaled those of counts or dukes. The Count 
of Champagne, to cite a well-known example, 
was the vassal of the King of France for part 
of his lands and of nine other lords for the 
remainder, including the German emperor 
and the Duke of Burgundy. 


4. THE CHURCH IN THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

Thus far we have discussed feudalism only 
as it affected laymen — the nobles and peas¬ 
ants. We must turn now to 
consider the position of the ch^land 
clergy in the feudal system; for 
it would be impossible to understand the his¬ 
tory of the m^eval church — or of feudal¬ 
ism — without an understanding of the inti¬ 
mate connection between the two. It was 
inevitable that the church should become 
feudalized, since it was a great landholder, 
and landhdding on a large scale was possible 
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only by feudal tenure. Landholding in the 
Middle Ages carried with it political, judi¬ 
cial, and nailitary responsibilities and a com¬ 
plex of personal relations. As a landholder, 
then, the church became of necessity an in¬ 
tegral part of feudal society, bound to the 
secular world by innumerable personal and 
economic ties. The amount of land held by 
the medieval church seems almost impossi¬ 
bly great to the modem student. It has been 
reckoned that during the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries approximately one third of 
the land in western Euroi>e was controlled by 
the church. Elven as early as the ninth cen¬ 
tury, according to one historian's estimate, 
there were bishops and abbots whose lands 
covered more than one hundred thousand 
acres, while even the poorest held five thou¬ 
sand acres or more. 

These lands had been accumulated as the 
result of generations of pious gifts, inspired, 
more often than not, by the de- 
terdrond^^* sire of a dying king or lord to 
vassals reconcile himself with God and 

to throw some good deed into 
the balance to outweigh his sins. After the 
time of Charlemagne, most gifts of this kind 
were in the form of fiefs and were held in 
feudal tenure for the church by the bishops, 
as rulers of the dioceses, or by abbots, as the 
heads of monasteries. So much land could 
not be held without producing the military 
service expected from all vassals. Since the 
bishops or abbots, as churchmen, were not 
supposed to fight, they were forced to parcel 
out part of their lands to lay vassals who 
owed them mUitaiy service, which in turn 
they could pass on to their lords. There was 
little to distinguish an ecclesiastical fief from 
any other. The bishop or abbot gave and 
received military service and the usual relief 
and aids like any lay noble, save that election 
took the place of inheritance, and land once 
acquired by the church could never be alien¬ 
ated from it. These ecclesiastical nobles 
were usually vassals-in-chief of the monarch, 
and their military support was often more 
important to the king than that of the lay 
lords, whose family ties and ambitions might 
interfere with their obedience. 

Just as in lay society there was a clear dis¬ 
tinction between peasant and noble, so in 


Ecdaslastf- 
cal noblas 


the ecclesiastical hierarchy there was a social 
distinction, though not so rigid, 
between the lower and the 
higher clergy. The parish priests 
were mostly of peasant stock, and those who 
served the manorial churches were almost as 
dependent on the lord of the manor as were 
the other peasants. The bishops, abbots, 
and other high officials of the church, on the 
other hand, were usually of noble birth. The 
younger son of a noble family might gain 
through such a position far greater wealth 
and power than he could hope for from his 
share of the family estates. As a result, the 
great nobles frequently interfered in ecclesi¬ 
astical elections to secure a vacant bishopric 
or abbacy for one of their relatives, thus es¬ 
tablishing him comfortably and gaining for 
themselves a wealthy and powerful ally. 
Still more frequently, the king would bestow 
an ecclesiastical office as a reward for service 
and in order to guarantee the faithful per¬ 
formance of the clerical vassaPs duties by 
placing the office in trustworthy hands. The 
men who thus rose to influential positions in 
the church were not necessarily more reli¬ 
gious in character or interest than the ordi¬ 
nary lay nobles. Their training and tastes 
were very similar to those of their brothers 
who had remained *^in the world.” They 
loved hunting and fighting and took an ac¬ 
tive part in feudal politics. Many a lusty 
bishop led his mounted vassals into battle, 
light-heartedly swinging a mace in place of a 
sword and thus avoiding the sin of shedding 
blood. 

Yet, despite their worldly interests, these 
^‘ecclesiastical barons” had important spirit¬ 
ual duties to perform. The gov¬ 
ernment of the church was in 
their hands. Their oflices had 
in fact a dual character which led to in¬ 
numerable complications and controversies. 
They owed vassaPs allegiance to their over- 
lords and at the same time owed obedience 
to their superiors in the church. Neither 
state nor church could afford to lose control 
over such powerful officials; yet they could 
not serve both God and Mammon — though 
the distinction between the two was some¬ 
times none too clear. It was this conflict of 
interests and duties which caused the long 


Their dual 
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AN INVKSTITURE CEREMONY 

The king is investing his vassals with the charters for 
their fiefs. In the early period of feudalisftn symbols 
were used more commonly than written charters. 


struggle between church and state, between 
the papacy on the one hand and the emper¬ 
ors and kings on the other, that for centuries 
disturbed the peacie of Europe. The intru¬ 
sion of the church into the feudal system re¬ 
sulted in a confusion thrice confounded. 

5. THE FEUDAL STATE 

We have seen how the whole fabric of 
feudal society was woven together by a vast 
number of personal relations, 
wherein every man — peasants, 

monarchy i i \ 

nobles, and clergy — owed 
obedience to some immediate superior. In 
this complex and decentralized system the 
veiy idea of a state, composed of citizens 
ruled directly by a central government, 
ceased to exist. Yet, through all the feudal 
period, the kingdoms maintained their exist¬ 
ence and kings continued to govern, though 


A KING HOLDING A FEUDAL COURT 

The rather confused j/icture ahovCy shmving both 
the outside of a castle and the king holdijig court 
wiihin, is from a fourteenth-century manuscript. 


with powers sadly diminished. There was 
no state system of taxation, coinage, laws or 
law courts, and no national army. But there 
were the feudal equivalents, and the mon¬ 
archy survived in the midst of feudalism be¬ 
cause it had itself become feudalized. The 
theory of feudalism recognized the king as 
the supreme overlord of all lords and the 
final proprietor of all the land in the king¬ 
dom, though most of it was parceled out to 
his vassals-in-chief. He ruled, then, not as 
an absolute monarch, nor as a constitutional 
monarch like modem kings, but as a feudal 
overlord. In place of state taxation, the 
king had to depend for the expenses of gov¬ 
ernment on the income from his own lands — 
the royal estates — and on the feudal aids 
and other perquisites involved in the feudal 
contract with his vassals. He could not 
raise a national army, but he could call upon 
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his vassals to perform their military service, 
accompanied, of course, by their vassals and 
subvassals. He could not issue legislation 
binding on all members of the state, but he 
could command his vassals and issue edicts 
in the pious hope that his vassaLs would pass 
them on to the people they ruled. He had no 
jurisdiction over the majority of citizens, but 
he could hold a feudal court for the trial of 
his immediate vassals and dependent. In 
practice, it is true, the vassals-in-chief 
obc^yed the kings and performed their duties 
only when they felt it expedient to do so. 
More often than not in the early period of 
feudalism, they felt strong enough to ignore 
the royal commands. Nevertheless, the 
kings had an inestimable advantage over the 
other feudal lords, by virtue of the theory of 
supremacy, which was always recognized as 
valid even when ignored in practice. With 
the passage of time the kings, first of Eng¬ 
land and later of France, were able to make 
that theory a reality. In Germany and Italy 
the rise of the monarchy was complicated by 
unusual problems which prevented the com¬ 
pletion of the process. 

Despite the theory of feudal supremacy of 
the monarch, however, feudalism was by its 
very nature antagonistic to cen¬ 
tral government. All local gov¬ 
ernment was in the hands of the 
nobles. The king^s authority ended with his 
own vassals; it could not reach beyond them 
to their dependents. Within his own fief, 
every noble had full jurisdiction and exer¬ 
cised all the powers of government. As the 
thirteenth-century jurist, Beaumanoir, put 
it, ‘‘each baron is sovereign in his barony.'' 
He held courts for his dependents; levied a 
kind of taxation through tolls on roads and 
bridges; often he issued his own coinage; and 
he could always raise an army, composed of 
his vassals, to be used for any purpose he 
chose. 

In no respect can the sovereign rights of 
the feudal lord be more clearly seen than in 
this recognized right to raise an 
army and to wage open war on 
other lords. Only in England, 
and even there not till the reign of Heniy II 
in the twelfth century, was the monarchy 
strong enough to suppress private wars. The 


Private 
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causes of feudal warfare were innumerable. 
Disputed boundaries, quarrels over the 
terms of vassalage, family feuds, personal 
antagonisms, greed, or sheer boredom were 
the most common. The nobles loved to 
fight. Fighting was not nearly so hazardous 
as in modern times, and it was often a very 
profitable occupation. The heavily armored 
knight was more likely to be captured than 
killed and could then be held for ransom. A 
further economic incentive to war was the 
hope of obtaining booty or land. Had there 
not been opportunities for profit without too 
great risk, the nobles would probably not 
have clung so tenaciously to their sovereign 
rights in this respect. On the whole it was 
the peasants who suffered most, because of 
interference with their work and destruction 
of their crops. 

The church, which despite its feudal char¬ 
acter maintained a higher social conscience 
than the lay world, strove as 
best it could to curb the warlike of 
ardor of the nobles, or at least 
to mitigate the evil effects of war on the poor 
and defenseless. In the last years of the 
tenth century, the clergy in many parts of 
Europe instituted the “Peace of God," re¬ 
quiring the nobles to take an oath not to 
harm the person or property of peasants, 
merchants, churchmen, or other noncombat¬ 
ants. The nobles themselves recognized the 
necessity of some such restriction, but old 
habits were too powerful to break and little 
good came of it. In the eleventh century a 
more effective check was applied by the 
church through the institution of the “Truce 
of God," which forbade the prosecution of 
private war during certain seasons — at first 
from Friday to Sunday of each week (the 
days of the death and resurrection of Christ) 
and during the forty days of Lent, from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter. Later this “closed 
season" was extended to include the harvest 
season from the Feast of the Assumption 
(August 15) to Martinmas (November 11), 
and from sundown on Wednesday to sunrise 
on Monday of each week. The Truce origi¬ 
nated in France where private wars were 
most frequent. Thence it spread to the other 
countries of Europe, except England, where 
its place was taken by the King’s Peace. It 
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was undoubtedly a beneficial institution, but 
it is difficult to determine how mi^h of the 
gradual cessation of feudal warfare may be 
credited to the Truce and how much to the 
natural stabilization of society through the 
growth of royal power. 

Feudalism has often been called a system 
of organized anarchy. The evils of the sys- 
tern are written plainly so that 
* all who run may read. But in 
judging feudalism it must be remembered 


that organized anarchy is better than an¬ 
archy which has no organization, and that 
without it European society might have dis¬ 
solved into complete chaos. Whatever its 
faults, the feudal system did at least give 
some order to society in a lawless age, and it 
held the kingdoms together until such time 
as the rising power of the monarchy could 
weld them into strong coherent states. It was 
a phase in the evolution of western Europe 
from barbarism to modern civilization. 
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Founding of the Feudal Kingdoms 
and the Revival of the Empire 


IN THE LAST CHAPTER wc havc Studied the 
manner in which feudalism functioned as the 
dominating force in the medieval state, giv¬ 
ing form and some sort of organization to its 
economic, social, religious, and political life. 
In the preceding chapter we traced the de¬ 
cline and final dissolution of the Carolingian 
Empire at the end of the ninth century, 
under the shock of invasion by the pirate 
Northmen and through the workings of the 
disintegrating forces of feudalism. We saw 
how the greater part of England was con¬ 
quered by the hordes of invading Danes, and 
how there and on the Continent new king¬ 
doms were being born in the last years of the 
ninth century and the first of the tenth. In 
this chapter we shall trace the history of 
these feudal kingdoms through the forma¬ 
tive period of the tenth and the first half of 
the eleventh centuries. It was a stormy and 
chaotic period, the ‘‘iron age^’ of feudalism. 
Wars, private feuds, rebellions, acts of vio¬ 
lence and oppression were so common as to 
be considered the normal state of society. 
The menace of the Northmen subsided early 
in the tenth century, but the wild Magyars 
from the Hungarian plains took their place, 
and for a time added the terror of barbarian 
raids to the other perils of that turbulent 
age. In each of the kingdoms, the monarchs 
struggled desperately and with varying suc- 
oess to control their independent and warlike 


vassals and to establish royal authority. In 
Germany, during this period, the kings were 
more successful than elsewhere, gradually 
gathering the reins of government into their 
own hands and suppressing the great nobles. 
Ill the second half of the tenth century, they 
extended their rule to Italy and refounded 
the empire. We may end our study of them, 
for the time being, with the death of Henry 
III in 1056, under whom the imperial author¬ 
ity reached its greatest height. In France, 
this period includes the century-long strug¬ 
gle between the Carolingian and Robertian 
families for the royal title, and the founding 
of the Capetian dynasty in 987. We may 
end it with the death of Henry I in 1060, the 
third and least powerful of the Capetian 
kings, though there was no very decided im¬ 
provement in the position of the kings for 
another half-century. During all this time 
the French kings were waging a losing battle 
against the feudal lords. In England this 
century and a half saw the uniting of Eng¬ 
land under the descendants of Alfred the 
Great, the second Danish conquest, the re¬ 
establishment of Anglo-Saxon rule, and fi¬ 
nally the Norman Conquest, which intro¬ 
duced a new era in the year 1066. 

1. GERMANY, ITALY, AND THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE 

Feudalism in Germany during the tenth 
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century was at once better organized and 
more decentralized "^than in 
duchies'** France. This was due to the 
existence of the great tribal 
duchies. The population of Germany was 
less mixed than that of Gaul, and the ancient 
tribes had maintained something of their old 
national traditions and coheren(;e under their 
own hereditary dukes. Toward these tribal 
dukes the people felt a more direct loyalty 
than they would have accorded to mere 
feudal superiors. Each of the five great 
duchies, Saxony, Bavaria, Franconia, Swa¬ 
bia, and Lorraine^ (the “stem^’ duchies, as 
they were called), formed a feudal state 
within the kingdom. The chief problem 
confronting the tenth- and eleventh-century 
monarchs was to (control the duchies. With¬ 
out such control, the king was powerless out¬ 
side liis own lands; with it, he had a more 
effective government than he would have 
had without the tribal organization. Even 
in the diiciiies, however, the disintegrating 
forces of feudalism were at work. The lesser 
nobles, counts, bishops, knights, and mar¬ 
graves (the latter were counts of the marches 
or frontier counties) fought for independence 
of the dukes as the dukes sought independ¬ 
ence of the king. Many of them succeeded 
in transferring their homage from their duke 
to the king, thus weakening the duchies, but 
adding little strength to the monarchy, since 
their very numbers made it difficult for the 
king to control them. The weakening of the 
monarchy after Henry III was at least partly 
due to the breaking-up of the duchies into 
smaller units. 

When the German branch of the Caro- 
lingian line ended with the death of Louis the 
G>nradl Child in 911, the dukes and 
other magnates of Germany 
gathered to elect a new king. They chose 
Duke Conrad of Franconia (911-18). The 
nobles felt that it was necessary to have a 
king, but they were not prepared to surren¬ 
der any of their authority to him. As a re¬ 
sult, the royal title carried with it little more 
than honor — and none too much of that. 
As king, Conrad's authority scarcely ex¬ 
tended beyond his own duchy. Realizing 
that the king, to make his rule effective, 

1 See map. page 203. 


must have the support of more than one 
duchy, Conrad planned to improve condi¬ 
tions in the next reign. Before his death he 
made his son promise to give up his own 
claims to the crown in favor of his rival 
Henry, Duke of Saxony, and thereaftei to 
support his government. Such at least is the 
story told by the contemporary chronicler, 
Widukind. As a result Henry I, ^ 

called Henry the Fowler, was 
elected in 919 and founded a dynasty that 
lasted for more than a century. Backed by 
Franconia as well as his own duchy of Sax¬ 
ony, Henry was able to force the other dukes 
to at least nominal submission. Lorraine 
caused him the most trouble. It was part of 
that debatable middle kingdom, assigned to 
Lothair I at Verdun in 843. Its inhabitants 
were bilingual, as much French as German, 
and hitherto had been more closely allied 
with the western kingdom. Henry succeeded 
in bringing the duchy definitely into the 
German Kingdom. His success in defending 
the eastern frontiers against barbarian in¬ 
vaders, too, added considerably to Henry's 
prestige. He defeated and drove back the 
heathen Wends — the Slavic people to the 
east of the Elbe — and the Hungarians, who 
were ravaging the central part of Germany. 
He also forced the Duke of Bohemia to recog¬ 
nize him as overlord. On his death, Ger¬ 
many was still little more than a federation 
of duchies, but he had laid the foundation on 
which his brilliant son, Otto, was to build a 
stronger kingdom. 

All the dukes concurred in the election of 
Otto I (936-73) and did homage to the new 
king. Almost immediately, 
however, his attempts to estab-’ ^ 
lish an effective authority over 
the dukes drove them into revolt. Within 
the next two years he had to suppress serious 
rebellions in Bavaria, Franconia, and his 
own duchy of Saxony, as well as to defend 
Lorraine against an alliance of its duke with 
the King of France. Following these re¬ 
volts, Otto strove to bind the duchies more 
closely to himself by granting them to his 
own kinsmen and by making marriage alli¬ 
ances between his relatives and members of 
the ducal houses. This policy was none too 
successful even in his own lifetime, and it 
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could have no permanent value. Even a 
king of so commanding a person&ty as the 
great Otto could not always depend on his 
kinsmen, and he had to put down another 
widespread and dangerous rebellion in 953- 
54. Rather more successful was his policy, 
followed by most of his successors for a cen¬ 
tury, of granting large tracts of land and 
great administrative powers to the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops. While still permitting 
the clergy to elect these oflScers in the usual 
manner, he reserved the right of approval 
and to all practical intents and purposes 
chose them himself. To make sure of their 
loyalty, he invested them not only with their 
firfs, but also with the symbols of their 
ecclesiastical office. He thus surrounded 
himself with powerful and loyal vassals who, 
because of the rule of clerical celibacy, could 
not leave legitimate heirs and therefore could 
not establish an hereditary claim to their 
fiefs. For generations these ecclesiastical 
princes formed the strongest support of the 
monarchy. In these various ways, Otto 
gradually extended and consolidated the 
royal authority. Meanwhile, he was contin¬ 
uing his father’s work in defending his east¬ 
ern frontiers and conquering his heathen 
neighbors. He crushed the Wends and es¬ 
tablished marches (frontier counties) and 
bishoprics between the Elbe and Oder rivers, 
thus laying the foundation for the permanent 
extension of Germanic rule and Christianity 
to the east. Still more important, he admin¬ 
istered a crushing defeat to the Hungarian 
invaders near Augsburg in 955. Thereafter 
they ceased to trouble the western king¬ 
doms. 

Like Charlemagne, Otto kept an inter¬ 
ested eye on Italy. This country had been 
for half a century in a condition 
^•limpirL of utter anarchy. The Lombard 

kings in the north were power¬ 
less against the great nobles. The Saracens 
had conquered Sicily and were ravaging 
southern Italy. In the central district, the 
Papal States, Roman nobles dominated the 
feeble popes and used the power of the 
papacy for their own ends. The countiy 
was ripe for conquest. In 961, Otto in¬ 
vaded Italy on the pretext of rescuing 
Queen Adelaide, the widow of the former 


king of Italy, who was being imprisoned and 
mistreated by her husband’s successor. Be- 
rengar II. The expedition was successful so 
far as it went. Otto defeated Berengar and 
married the beautiful Adelaide, but was re¬ 
called to Germany by a rebellion there. He 
contented himself for the time with forcing 
Berengar to recognize him as his overlord. 
Ten years later he again invaded Italy. This 
time he deposed Berengar and proclaimed 
himself king, as Charlemagne had done. 
Still following in the footsteps of the great 
Carolingian, he proceeded to Rome where, 
in February, 962, he was crowned emperor 
by Pope John XII. 

The Holy Roman Empire, founded by 
Otto the Great, was considered to be a re¬ 
vival of the Carolingian Em¬ 
pire, just as it in turn had been 
regarded as a continuation of 
the ancient Roman Empire. The new em¬ 
pire, however, was in reality quite different 
from its predecessor, as Charlemagne’s em¬ 
pire had been different from that of the 
Caesars. Yet the theory which underlay 
and motivated its revival in the tenth cen¬ 
tury was much the same as that which 
brought it about in the year 800. Medieval 
people had inherited two great traditions 
from Roman antiquity — that of a universal 
empire and a universal church. The latter 
had survived and was incomplete without its 
secular counterpart. In an age when men 
thought customarily in terms of logic and 
theology, it seemed essential that there 
should be a universal secular ruler who, like 
the pope, had received his authority directly 
from God. Such a ruler would be at once the 
protector and servant of the church, the 
secular counterpart of the pope, with differ¬ 
ent but parallel powers over all Cliristians. 
Feudal theory, too, fitted vaguely into this 
conception. There should be some one ulti¬ 
mate overlord from whom the various kings 
held their land in fief. The condition of 
anarchy prevailing generally throughout 
Europe made men long for some strong, 
divinely appointed ruler. In actual fact, the 
emperors were far from being universal rul¬ 
ers. Though recognized as of higher rank 
than the kings, their government was never 
extended beyond the two kingdoms of Ger- 
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THE EMPEROR OTTO III 

Picture from a contemporary manuscript The emperor 
holds a globe in his handy after the manner of the old 
Roman emperors^ hut marked with a cross. 

many and Italy/ which Otto already held 
before his coronation, and Burgundy, which 
Conrad II inherited in 1032. The imperial 
title brought Otto no additional power, and 
future emperors were to pay dearly for that 
empty honor. The theory of the empire 
bound them to a close partnership with the 
papacy, which in time led to a disastrous 
struggle for supremacy with popes who were 
stronger than they.^ Moreover, the im|)erial 
title committed them to an inevitably unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to rule both Germany and 
Italy. As a result they finally lost what real 
power they would have had as kings of Ger¬ 
many, had they concentrated their attention 
there instead of trying to extend their gov¬ 
ernment over an alien people, divided from 
Germany by the towering barrier of the Alps. 

The dangers inherent in the imperial 
claims were demonstrated in the reigns of 
Otto^s son and grandson. The 
Olio HI intervention of Otto the Great 

in Italy, successful though he 
was in seizing both the royal and imperial 

1 See map, page 205. 

* See below. Chapter 16. 


crowns and in showing his imperial authority 
by deposing a vicious pope, had been no 
more than an episode in his brilliant career. 
His power rested solidly on his control of the 
German Kingdom. Both Otto II (973-83) 
and Otto III (983-1002) wasted the results 
of his labor by following the lure of empire 
into Italy. Otto III, especially, neglected 
Germany in his attempt to realize a vain 
though glorious dream of restoring the an¬ 
cient Roman J^mpire. He was but three 
years old when his father^s death at Rome 
left him heir to three crowns. His mother, a 
Greek princess named Theophano, educated 
him in the Byzantine tradition, and as he 
grew up his tutor, the great French scholar, 
diplomat, and Archbishop of Rheims, Ger- 
bert, impressed his mind still further with 
the glorious legend of the ancient empire. 
Otto 111 made Rome the capital of his em¬ 
pire and exercised a strict control over the 
papacy, nominating three popes in succes¬ 
sion, the last of whom was Gerbert (Silvester 
II). He died in his twenty-second year, hav¬ 
ing lost control of Germany and with Italy 
rising in revolt about him. 

The next two kings, wiser than the erratic 
Otto III, turned their attention to the slow 
and difficult task of rebuilding 
royal authority in Germany and 
re-establishing peace and order. Henry II 
(1002-24), a greatnephew of Otto I, was a 
pious, well-educated, and conscientious mon¬ 
arch. He depended very largely on the sup¬ 
port of the great ecclesiastical lords, the 
bishops whom he himself had chosen and 
invested with their oflSces. He gave them 
still more land and administrative authority, 
and with their aid gradually suppressed the 
rebellious lay nobles. On his death the 
crown pass^ to Conrad II 
(1024-39), Duke of Franconia, 
who founded a new dynasty. Fearing lest 
the clerical lords might become too strong, 
Conrad preferred to favor the lesser lay no¬ 
bility and depend on their loyalty for aid. 
Otherwise he followed Heniy's example in 
keeping order, enforcing justice, and 
strengthening the royal power. One event 
of his reign is of outstanding importance. 
In 1032, Conrad fell heir to the Kingdom of 
Burgundy or Arles, which thereafter was 
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part of the Holy Roman Empire. It lay in 
the valley of the Rhone, including what is 
now part of eastern France and western 
Switzerland.^ It must not be confused with 
the duchy of Burgundy, which lay to the 
northwest of it and was a fief of France. 

Due to the work of these two kings, Henry 
III (1039-56), the son of Conrad II, was able 
Hen III ^ more complete control 

of Germany than had been pos¬ 
sible for any previous emperor. So great 
was his power, indeed, that he was able to 
extend it successfully to Italy. Here the 
papacy had again fallen into a state of deg¬ 
radation in the hands of unworthy popes. 
In 1046 there were three rival popes at 
Rome, to the scandal of the faithful through¬ 
out Europe. As emperor, and therefore pro¬ 
tector of the church, Henry claimed the 
right to depose these men who were disgrac¬ 
ing the holy office. In their place, he secured 
the election of an earnest and high-minded 
German bishop, who took the title Leo IX. 
Emperor and pope now worked together for 
the reform, not only of the papacy, but of 
the whole church. It was a valuable and 
necessary work, but it had unfortunate after¬ 
effects for the empire. Henry succeeded in 
so strengthening the papal power that future 
popes were able to engage in a bitter and 
partially successful stmggle with his son 
Henry IV for supremacy. But that is an¬ 
other story. 

2. FRANCE 

In the Western Frankish Kingdom, which 
became the Kingdom of France, the century 
following the death of Charles 

andlcoro* dissolution of 

Ungianr^' the Carolingian Empire was one 
of turmoil and constant dis¬ 
order. At the beginning of that period, the 
Northmen were still ravaging France, to be 
quieted only by the gift of Normandy in 911. 
They were followed by the Hungarians, 
whose raids continued till they were crushed 
by Otto the Great. The khigs of France 
were unable to cope with these invaders, or 
with the great nobles who took upon them¬ 
selves the defense of their fiefs, where they 
ruled as sovereign lords. It was a century of 
^ See map, page 179, 


disintegration — disintegration of the king¬ 
dom and also of the larger fiefs — and of the 
most chaotic development of feudalism. 
Across the blurred pages of French history 
in this age pass the shadowy figures of the 
Robertian and Carolingian kings, good and 
able men some of them, but frustrated at 
every turn by the independence of their un¬ 
ruly vassals. Of these two royal families, 
the Carolingians depended chiefly on the 
traditional loyalty of the people to their 
house and on the respect of the clergy for the 
consecrated descendants of the great Charles. 
The Robertians, on the other hand, had to 
depend on their strength as the greatest of 
the feudal lords and on personal ability. 

The first king of the latter line was Eudes 
or Odo (888-9S), who was elected by the 
nobles on the death of Charles the Fat, in 
default of an adult Carolingian. He was the 
son of Robert the Strong, Count of Paris, 
and holder of numerous other fiefs, who 
ruled most of the territory between the 
Seine and the Loire. Like his father before 
him, Eudes had gained a great reputation 
through fighting the Northmen. After his 
death, the nobles returned to the Carolingian 
line, for there was now an adult candidate, 
Charles the Simple (king 898-922; died 929). 
Despite his name, Charles seems to have 
been fairly ambitious and energetic, but 
doomed to failure by forces that were too 
strong for him. Much of his reign was spent 
in trying to incorporate Lorraine in the 
French Kingdom. In 922, the nobles, an¬ 
gered by his partiality for Lorraine, rebelled 
under the leadership of Robert, son of the 
late King Eudes. Robert I (922-23) was 
crowned king, but was killed the following 
year. He was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Raoul I (923-36), who had been Duke of 
Burgundy. 

When the throne again fell vacant, the 
most powerful man in the kingdom was 
Hugh the Great, son of Robert 
I. He had added to the other 
titles he held as head of the **^‘^*"**" 
Robertian family, the vague but imposing 
one of Duke of the Franks, or more com¬ 
monly Duke of France. Undoubtedly he 
could have been king, but he preferred the 
reality to the name of power and chose to 
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Testore the Carolingian house. Through his 
influence, the son of Charles the Simple, 
called Louis d'Outremer (936-54), was 
brought back from England, where his 
mother had fled with liim when Charles was 
overthrown. If Hugh hoped to rule the new 
king, he was disappointed. Louis ignored 
the powerful Duke of France and followed 
his own plans. In 938, he undertook to re¬ 
conquer Lorraine from Otto the Great. 
Hugh saw his opportunity to ruin the king 
and formed an alliance with Otto. The em¬ 
peror, however, did not want to see Louis 
replaced by Hugh, but preferred to keep 
either from becoming too strong. He there¬ 
fore shifted his alliance to Louis, just as the 
latter was reaching the end of his resources. 
Louis was beginning to recover his position 
when his accidental death cut short the 


reign. 

Louis’s place was taken by his less capable 
son Lothair (954-86). Hugh the Great died 


two years later, but his r61e of 
LatfCaro- leader of the opposition was 
ably filled by his son Hugh 
Capet. From his own wide lands Hugh 
Capet, Duke of France, could draw more 
income and a larger fighting force than the 
king could command; for the Carolingians 
had lost most of the royal domain and were 
forced to depend for support on the dubious 
loyalty of their great vassals. Hugh was the 
friend, too, of Gerbert, the tutor of Otto III, 
and through him gained the support of the 
emperor. After years of opposition, he was 
in open rebellion when Lothair died. Never¬ 
theless, Lothair’s son Louis V (986-87), who 
had already been crowned during his father’s 
reign, was allowed to succeed to the throne. 
He was the last of the direct line of the Car¬ 


olingians. His death after only a year’s 
reign left the road to the throne open to 
Hugh Capet. 

The election of Hugh Capet (987-96) 
marks the beginning of the famous Capetian 


Rrit 

Capafian 

kings 


dynasty. For over three cen¬ 
turies his descendants passed 
the crown on in unbroken suc¬ 
cession from father to son, grad¬ 


ually changing the elective kingship to one 
clearly hereditary. During that period, the 
average length of reign was nearly thirty 


years. The story of how they used their dual 
position as kings and feudal lords, together 
with the support of the clergy, who usually 
favored a strong monarchy, to increase their 
royal authority will be told in Chapter 17. 
For the present, however, the Capetian 
kings were merely nominal overlords of the 
feudal kingdom, actually less powerful than 
many of their vassals. Hugh Capet had 
been forced to give away a coiLsiderable part 
of his lands as bribes to secure his election. 
What little additional power he acquired 
through the royal title did not compensate 
for that loss. As king his authority scarcely 
extended beyond the duchy of France, 
shrunk now to a narrow strip of territory 
running north and south through central 
France, with Paris at its center. This was 
the beginning of the so-called He de France, 
the land over which the king was the im¬ 
mediate lord. Hugh’s successors, Robert II 
(996-1031) and Henry I (1031-60), were 
unable to control even this small territory. 
Unruly vassals, secure behind the walls of 
their fortified castles, defied the kings in 
their own domain. Throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the kingdom, the nobles went 
their independent way with no more than lip 
service to the king. 

Feudalism in France was less well organ¬ 
ized than in Germany and hence more diffi¬ 
cult for the kings to grasp. 

There were no tribal duchies, 
unless Normandy with its 
Scandinavian national feeling might be so 
designated. There were innumerable great 
and petty fiefs, whose boundaries and inter¬ 
relations shifted constantly with the shifts of 
family fortune. To draw a map of feudal 
France in the eleventh century would have 
been a superhuman task even for a contem¬ 
porary, because of the intricacy of the feudal 
relations, and even if accomplished, it would 
have been accurate only for one point of 
time. There were, however, a few great fiefs 
which remained fairly constant, though 
tending to disintegrate as the subvassals be¬ 
came more independent.^ To the north of 
the He de France lay the half-independent 
counties of Vermandois and Flanders; to the 
west the great duchies of Normandy and 

* See map, page 20S. 
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Brittany and the rich county of Anjou on the 
Loire; to the east were the count^f Cham¬ 
pagne and the duchy of Burgundy. South¬ 
ern France was far beyond the reach of the 
eleventh-century kings, and separated from 
the north by radical differences of language 
and culture. The largest fief here — and for 
that matter the largest in France — was the 
duchy of Aquitaine, which stretched right 
across the country south of the Loire. The 
dukes of Aquitaine occupied an almost royal 
position in southern France, but, like the 
Capetian kings, they had very little real 
power over their vassals. To the south of 
Aquitaine lay the duchy of Gascony and the 
county of Toulouse. Most of these great 
fiefs were as large as the royal domain. What 
chance had the king to assert his authority 
over such powerful vassals? 

3. SAXON ENGLAND 

While feudal kingdoms were being formed 
on the Continent from the wrecks of the 
Carolingian Empire, a united 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom was tak¬ 
ing shape in the island across 
the Channel. The Danish conquests of the 
ninth centuiy had wiped out three of the 
four ancient kingdoms in England, leaving 
only the southern kingdom of Wessex under 
its hero king, Alfred the Great. Before his 
death in the year 900, Alfred had recovered 
nearly half of England, while in the Danelaw 
to the north the invaders were already begin¬ 
ning to settle down and to intermingle with 
the conquered Saxons. During the next half- 
centuiy, vigorous kings of the brilliant Wes¬ 
sex family carried on Alfred^s work. They 
gradually reconquered the Danelaw, until in 
954 the whole of England was included in 
one Anglo-Saxon kingdom. There now fol¬ 
lowed a quarter-century of peace and pros¬ 
perity— the happiest age of Anglo-Saxon 
England. Trade and agriculture revived. 
The administration of the kingdom was re¬ 
organized and strengthened. The moral and 
educational standards of the monks and 
clergy, which despite Alfred^s labors had sunk 
deplorably low, were raised by the efforts of 
the kings, in co-operation with Dunstan, 
the reforming Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But all this changed after 978, when a boy 


of ten became king of England. The welfare 
of the country depended on the 
king, and, even after he grew up, ^DanSh 
Ethelred the Redeless (an ap- Conquest 
pellation that has been trans¬ 
lated as ‘‘lacking in common sense^0 proved 
utterly incompetent to govern or defend his 
kingdom. Across the North Sea the Viking 
Danes were still restless and eager for plun¬ 
der. Soon after the accession of the child 
Ethelred, they began to raid the English 
coast, which they had discovered was no 
longer strongly guarded. Later, whole ar¬ 
mies of Danes landed and marched about the 
country plundering. The witless king, un¬ 
able to organize an adequate defense, bought 
off the invaders repeatedly by the payment 
of large bribes. The money for this purpose 
was raised by a special tax, called the “ Dane- 
geld.^^ In 1013, King Sweyn of Denmark 
began the conquest of the helpless country in 
earnest. The Saxons, lacking leadership and 
confidence in their government, seem to have 
made little effort to unite against the con¬ 
quering Danes. Each shire looked only to 
its own defense. Sweyn died before his task 
was quite accomplished, but two years later, 
in 1016, his son Canute completed the con¬ 
quest. Ethelred died in that year, and by 
the following year Canute was recognized 
everywhere as king of England. 

The second Danish Conquest meant no 
such mass migration into England as had the 
first in the ninth century. It 
was little more than a political 
revolution — the replacing of a Saxon by a 
Danish king — and it left no very lasting 
impress on the development of England. 
Canute (1017-35) ruled as an English king, 
respecting the laws and traditions of the 
country, and giving to the harassed people a 
period of peace and order such as they had 
not known since before the days of Ethelred. 
Trade was revived by free intercourse with 
other parts of Canute^s empire, which in¬ 
cluded Denmark and Norway. After his 
death, however, this empire fell to pieces, 
and England was once more isolated. After 
Canute, the line of Danish kings in England 
lasted for only a few years, dying out in 
1042. The English were then free to return 
to their own native royal family. 




SCENES FROM THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 

ThU most famous of early medieval tapestries is a pictorial narrative of the Norman invasion of England, 
These scenes shtm {top) the great fieet and {below) men carrying weapms and suits qf armor to the ships. 
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After some indecision, the Witan (the 
council of nobles) bestowed the Gfrown upon 
Ethelred’s son Edward (1043- 
66), later called “the Confes- 
son” He was a piouj and peace- 
loving man, fitted by neither character nor 
training for his position. He had spent 
nearly all his life in Normandy and was far 
more Norman than English in his sympa¬ 
thies and interests. He surrounded himself 
with Norman favorites, to whom he gave 
high offices in church and state, thus opening 
the way to Norman influence in England. 
The Saxon nobles naturally resented this 
preferment of foreigners and, on occasion, ex¬ 
pressed their resentment in open rebellion. 
Feudalism had been growing steadily during 
the troubled times of the past century, when 
men could not depend on the king for protec¬ 
tion. As on the Continent, the increasing 
power and independence of the nobles meant 
the weakening of royal authority. The 
strongest of the nobles at this time was Earl 
Godwin of Wessex. For the last fourteen 
years of his reign, Edward was dominated by 
this powerful earl and his son Harold. 

In January of the fateful year 1066, King 
Edward died, leaving no immediate heirs. 

The country needed a strong 
Uie Norman y^^hose interests 

^ would be purely English. The 

Witan, therefore, gave the crown to Earl 
Harold, Godwin^s energetic son, as the 
strongest man in England, though not of the 
blood royal. His election did not go un¬ 
challenged. Across the Channel in Nor¬ 
mandy, Duke William cast covetous eyes on 
the English throne. He was a distant rela¬ 
tive of Edward the Confessor, and claimed 


that both Edward and Harold had acknowl¬ 
edged his right to the succession. His case 
was strengthened by the charge that Harold 
had broken a solemn vow to support him. 
Moreover, he was given the blessing and 
moral support of the pope, whom Harold had 
antagonized by exiling the Archbishop of 
Canterbury from England for political rea¬ 
sons. William was no mean antagonist, for 
Normandy had become the strongest duchy 
in France in the century and a half since its 
foundation, and was now almost an inde¬ 
pendent state. Though French in religion, 
speech, and manners, the Normans still pos¬ 
sessed the wandering instincts and the vigor¬ 
ous, adventurous spirit of their Viking an¬ 
cestors. In the late summer of 1066, William 
crossed the Channel with an army of adven¬ 
turers and landed near Hastings on the 
southern coast. King Harold, who had just 
defeated an invading army of Danes in the 
north, rushed south to meet him. The two 
armies met at Hastings in a hard-fought bat¬ 
tle that decided the fate of England for cen¬ 
turies. The Saxons were defeated. That in 
itself might not have been fatal to their 
cause, but Harold and his brothers liad 
fallen, and England was left without a leader. 
On Christmas Day, William the Conqueror 
was crowned king, and a new era in English 
history had opened. Thereafter, England, 
with a population still about ninety-nine per 
cent An^o-Saxon, was to be ruled by a 
dominant minority of Norman and French 
conquerors. This small group could not 
materially change the racial stock of Eng¬ 
land; but they could, and did, introduce new 
elements of language and culture and new 
forms of government from the Continent. 




By about the middle of the eleventh century, 
western Europe had passed the first stage in 
its slow development of a new civilization. 
The wild days of tribal migrations and Vi¬ 
king raids had passed, as well as the most un¬ 
settled age of feudalism. Christianity had 
spread north and east to include all the Ger¬ 
man and Scandinavian peoples; the empire 
of Charlemagne had given place to feudal 
kingdoms and the Holy Roman Empire; and 
the reformed papacy was emerging from a 
period of weakness and degradation to assert 
its authority over all Western Christendom. 
Everywhere there were signs of awakening 
energy, of spiritual and intellectual growth, 
of reviving economic life, in short, of a more 
rapid beat in the tempo of advancing civiliza¬ 
tion. The period that followed the middle 
years of the eleventh century, a period of a 
little more than two centuries, witnessed the 
full development of that type of civilization 
which we think of as characteristically medi¬ 


eval. We shall call it the period of the High 
Middle Ages. It saw the long struggle be¬ 
tween the empire and the papacy, the growth 
of royal authority in France and Norman 
England, the perennial warfare of Christian 
crusaders against the infidel, the formaliza¬ 
tion of chivalric society, the revival of com¬ 
merce and industry and the emergence of a 
city-dwelling middle class, the rise of the 
papacy to the highest peak of its power and 
the full development of the church as a 
strongly organized universal institution, the 
revival of education and the rise of the uni¬ 
versities. It was a period of vivid life and 
restless energy, held within the framework 
of a more or less stable and integrated soci¬ 
ety, whose institutions had not yet begun to 
decay as they did in the period of the Later 
Middle Ages. Above all, it was the great 
age of the Respuhlica Christiana, when all 
nations of western Europe formed parts of 
the commonwealth of united Christendom. 





Above: EXTERIOR OF ABBEY OF 
CLUNY, BURGUNDY 

A reconstruction 


Left: PRINCIPAL NAVE OF ABBEY 
OF CLUNY 

An eighteenth-century engraving 


This magnificent abbey was the home of a great 
reform movement which had a profound influence 
upon papal policy and clerical morality. 
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The Struggle Between the 
Empire and the Papacy 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY, fioiii tlie imperial 
coronation of Otto the Great to the death of 
Henry III, the emperoi'S were the dominant 
members of the papal-imperial partnership 
which claimed universal rule over all Chris¬ 
tendom. Vigorous emperors of the Saxon 
and Franconian dynasties had patiently 
built up a strong monarchy in Germany in 
opposition to the independent interests of 
the feudal nobles; they had asserted a spas¬ 
modic control over northern and central 
Italy; and they had repeatedly attempted to 
reform the papacy by deposing weak and 
degenerate popes and replacing them with 
men of character and ability. The popes, on 
the other hand, though strong in theoretical 
claims, were generally powerless to enforce 
their authority over the whole church, or 
even to maintain their independence from 
control by secular powers. Dominated by 
the unruly nobles and populace of Rome, 
they were rescued by the emperors only to 
fall under their more powerful control. The 
whole church, in fact, seemed dominated by 
worldly interests. The administrative offi¬ 
cers of the church, the bishops and others, 
were so inextricably entangled in the feudal 
system that they could give no more than 
formal obedience to the pope, and, often 
enough, they took no more than a formal in¬ 
terest in their spiritual duties. 

It was, indeed, a dark age for the church, 


reflecting the evils of a turbulent and dis¬ 
organized feudal society. But there were 
signs of returning spring in this winter of the 
churches discontent. There was a rapidly 
growing demand for reform in many places, 
and the purification of the papacy under 
Henry III made Rome the center of the re¬ 
form movement. 'I'hereafter, for more than 
two centuries, the popes strove to strengthen 
the papacy and the church by freeing them 
from outside influence. This inevitably 
brought the papacy into conflict with all 
secular governments, for the attempt to gain 
independence soon forced the popes to claim 
supremacy over all worldly powers. It was 
with the emperors, however, who ruled Italy 
and who shared with the popes a claim to 
universal rule, that the struggle for suprem¬ 
acy was most bitter and prolonged, ending 
only with the destruction of imperial author¬ 
ity. 

1. THE INVESTITURE CONTROVERSY—• HENRY IV 
AND GREGORY VII 

The death of Henry III in the prime of life 
was a disaster from which the empire never 
fully recovered. The centrif¬ 
ugal forces of feudalism and 
local independence in Germany 
and Italy could be held in check only by the 
most alert watchfulness and by constant 
pressure on the part of the emperor. With 
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Henry’s death that pressure was removed for 
a fateful period. Henry had plan3feed to save 
the empire from the dangers of a disputed 
election and to confirm the hereditary prin¬ 
ciple of succession by having his infant son 
crowned king while he himself was still alive. 
Henry IV (1056-1106) thus succeeded peace¬ 
fully to the throne, but at barely six years of 
age. For the next thirteen years, until the 
young emperor-elect took active control of 
the government, feudal anarchy ran riot. 
Neither his mother, Agnes, who acted as 
regent till 1062, nor the faction of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and feudal nobles who then seized the 
government and the guardianship of the 
young monarch, could maintain the pressure 
necessary to preserve imperial authority in 
either Germany or Italy. 

In Germany the development of military 
feudalism had created numbers of hereditary 
landed fiefs, held from the em- 
ennany peror or from the dukes by lords 
who no longer considered themselves royal 
officers and who were prepared to defy any 
higher authority on the slightest pretext, de¬ 
pending on their fortified castles and the aid 
of their vassals to defend their cherished in¬ 
dependence. More and more the emperor 
was forced to rely for aid and counsel in 
peace or war on his great ecclesiastical vas¬ 
sals, the bishops and abbots. These the 
emperors had generously endowed with 
land, since their fiefs could not be made 
hereditary. They were still royal officers 
and it was tremendously important to the 
central government to secure the election of 
men who would be loyal to the emperor. 
The German towns, too, most of which were 
ruled by bishops, were usually loyal. But 
these supporters of the monarchy were use¬ 
less unless led by a strong emperor. 


Even more in Italy than in Germany the 
imperial authority depended on the constant 


Imperial 

Italy 


activity of a vigorous ruler. It 
almost disappeared during the 
minority of Henry IV. In Lom¬ 


bardy, numerous towns, growing rapidly 
imder the first impulse of reviving trade. 


were beginning to yearn for independence 
and were growing restless under the rule of 
their bishops, who represented the imperial 
government. Milan was especially restless. 


There the citizens gained a powerful ally in 
the pope by protesting against the emperor’s 
interference in the election of their arch¬ 
bishop, thus giving a coloring of religious 
reform to their revolt. In central Italy the 
imperial problem was further complicated by 
the pope’s claims to secular rule over the 
Papal States, dating back to the eighth- 
century Donation of Pepin. 

In the southern part of the peninsula and 
in Sicily a new menace to imperial rule in 
Italy had been slowly rising, to 
grow strong during the minority 
of Henry IV. Here, until re- ^ 

cently, there had been a number of little in¬ 
dependent states — Lombard, Byzantine, 
and Saracen — none of them strong enough 
seriously to trouble the emperors, though all 
attempte to conquer them had failed. In 
1016, a band of Norman knights landed at 
Salerno on their way home from a pilgrimage 
and discovered the possibilities for fighting 
and plunder offered by the frequent wars be¬ 
tween the rival states. Thereafter each year 
brought more adventurers of the reckless 
Norman breed, eager to fish in the troubled 
w^aters of southern Italy. In course of time, 
as their numbers increased, their leaders 
built up small states of their own. At the 
opening of the reign of Henry IV, the famous 
Robert Guiscard, perfect type of the Norman 
conqueror, dominated most of southern 
Italy. He was the terror of the native popu¬ 
lations of the south and a constant menace 
to imperial Italy. In 1059, he was given a 
legitimate title to his lands by the papacy. 
A revolt in Rome had forced Pope Nicholas 
II to seek armed support. Un\villing to ap¬ 
peal to the emperor as his predecessors had 
done, he turned instead to the Norman and 
invested Robert Guiscard with Apulia, 
Calabria, and Sicily. Robert replied by do¬ 
ing homage to the pope and assuming a vas¬ 
sal’s obligation to protect him. Nicholas 
justified this rather startling gift of land by 
the supposed cession of all Italy to the pope 
in the Donation of Constantine. By thus 
aiding in the establishment of a strong Nor¬ 
man state to the south, the pope hoped to 
free himself from the necessity of depending 
on the emperor for defense and, at the same 
time, to acquire an armed ally to use against 
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him if necessary. Here as elsewhere in Italy, 
the hostile attitude of the papacy was to 
prove the most serious obstacle to the re¬ 
establishment of imperial domination. 

The opposition of the popes to Henry IV 
grew out of a movement for the reform of the 
church, which had been active 
for some time before it gained 
weight at Rome. It had origi¬ 
nated as a monastic leform in the Burgun¬ 
dian monastery of Cluny. This monastery, 
since its foundation in 910, had been exempt 
from the rule of the local bishop. Its abbot 
owned no superior except the pope. Under a 
series of able and pious abbots, it acquired a 
great reputation for holiness and strict ob¬ 
servance of the monastic rules. It was joined 
by a number of other monasteries, new and 
old, in all parts of Europe, all of which were 
under the rule of the abbot of Cluny. This 
congregation^’ of monasteries was a new 
departure in monastic organization. Through 
it the demand for reform, not only of the 
monasteries but also of the whole church, 
gained a wide hearing. The pious Emperor 
Henry III and his appointee Pope Leo IX 
took up the reform movement under papal 
direction, but with the emperor still in full 
control. 

After the death of Henry III, a succession 
of reforming popes carried on the work, but 
no longer in co-operation with 
emperor. During all this 
prog^ran. time, till he himself was elected 
pope as Gregory VII, the monk 
Hildebrand was the most active agent of re¬ 
form at Rome, the power behind the papal 
throne. It was he who formulated most per¬ 
fectly the program for reform and finally put 
it into effect. The spiritual character of the 
church had suffered greatly through its close 
connection wth feudal politics and worldly 
interests. The majority of the higher clergy 
were little more than royal officers or feudal 
barons, while the morals of all ranks of the 
clergy had degenerated deplorably. Any 
attempt to raise the general spiritual level of 
Christendom must begin with a reform of 
these blind leaders of the blind, to whom the 
care of souls was entrusted. This, as Hilde¬ 
brand saw it, could be accomplished only by 
preventing laymen, whether nobles or kings. 


from influencing the choice of ecclesiastical 
officers and by enforcing absolute obedience 
from the clergy to the pope as head of the 
church. Thus only could the church be 
emancipated from secular control and be left 
free to perform its true duties. The reform¬ 
ers concentrated at first on the suppression 
of two abuses: first, simony, that is to say, 
the sale of church offices or bribery in church 
elections (so called from Simon Magus who 
had attempted to buy the gift of the Holy 
Spirit from Saint Peter), and second, the 
marriage of the clergy, which though com¬ 
monly practiced was contrary to church law. 
Both were condemned on moral grounds, but 
also because simony was often the means by 
which outsiders influenced clerical elections 
while the marriage of the clergy tempted 
them to give more attention to providing for 
their children (often at the expense of the 
church) than to their religious duties. Fur¬ 
ther, the papacy must itself be freed from 
outside influence, especially from control by 
the emperor. It was for this reason that 
Nicholas II made his alliance with the Nor¬ 
mans in 1059, and the same year issued the 
Election Decree, providing for the free and 
independent choice of future popes by the 
college of cardinals. 

When Hildebrand ascended the chair of 
Saint Peter as Gregory VII (1073-85), the 
reform program was given a 
new impetus and wider scope. ^*^* 0 ^ 710 ** 
The character of Gregory domi- inve"titwrli 
nates the history of Europe in 
these years. From a peasant home he had 
risen by sheer force of character and ability 
to the most important office in Christendom. 
Small and unprepassessing in appearance, he 
yet commanded respect by his integrity and 
the burning zeal that threatened to consume 
his frail body. He had an iron will and was 
inspired by an unshakable determination to 
do what he considered right for the church, 
regardless of consequences or of the means 
employed. For two years he strove without 
much success to force the bishops, especially 
of Germany and northern Italy, to strict 
obedience. Then, in 1075, he published the 
first papal decree definitely forbidding lay 
investiture. It had long been the recognized 
right of the feudal overlord of a bishop or 
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abbot to invest him with the insignia of his 
fief and office, just as he woulcFany other 
vassal. The insignia of an ecclesiastical 
office, however, had a spiritual significance, 
and the pope now claimed that no layman 
had the right to bestow them. There was, of 
course, more than a mere question of sym¬ 
bols involved. The right to confer the in¬ 
vestiture carried with it the right to refuse, 
and so to cancel the election of an unsatis¬ 
factory candidate. Gregory’s prohibition of 
lay investiture struck at the heart of secular 
control over the church. It w\as bound to 
precipitate an open conflict with the em¬ 
peror, for Henry IV was now of age and de¬ 
termined to recover his father’s authority. 
Other rulers might compromise; the emperor 
could not afford to. More than any other 
ruler in Europe, the emperor depended on 
the support of his ecclesiastical vassals. To 
give up the right to choose them would have 
crippled his power beyond hope of repair, 
leaving him at the mercy of rebellious lay 
nobles. The crux of the difficulty lay in the 
fact that the loyalty and obedience of the 
bishops was of vital importance to the pope 
as head of the church and to the emperor as 
ruler of the state. 

This practical question of control of the 
church at once brought to the fore the 
oroader and more serious prob¬ 
lem of supremacy, which had all 
along been present in the theory 
of the Holy Roman Empire, 
waiting only for an open conflict between a 
strong pope and a determined emperor to be 
brought out into the open. The emperor 
admitted the universal spiritual authority of 
the pope, while the pope, in turn, admitted 
the universal secular authority of the em¬ 
peror. They had parallel powers, both di¬ 
vinely ordained. But in case of conflict, 
which had the higher authority? History 
favored both equally. The popes had al¬ 
ways given the crown to the emperors, but 
the emperors, including the pious Henry III, 
as guardians of the church had frequently 
deposed bad popes and had chosen their suc¬ 
cessors. Fac^ by the necessity of establish¬ 
ing his supremacy in order to force the em¬ 
peror to do his will regarding the investi-' 
tures and other reform measures, Gregory 


Rival 
claims to 
supremacy 


took an exalted stand, asserting that, as the 
soul is more important than the body, so the 
spiritual is higher than the secular author¬ 
ity. Moreover, as the successor of Saint 
Peter, the pope is responsible to God for the 
souLs of all men, including kings, and it is his 
duty to admonish a wicked ruler and, if he is 
unrepentant, to free his subjects from their 
allegiance lest they, too, be led astray. With 
Gregory, the papal claim to supremacy may 
have been largely a means to a practical end, 
but he nevertheless stated it firmly. 

Henry’s attempts to re-establish imperial 
authority in Italy had already caused a 
breach with the papacy before 
Gregory was elected, but a re- 
bellion in Saxony in 1073 forced Henry Iv 
him to make peace with the new 
pope. Henry did not reopen the conflict 
until two years later when he had restored 
peace in Germany. He then challenged the 
pope by investing his own candidate with 
the archbishopric of Milan, to which Greg¬ 
ory replied with the decree against lay in¬ 
vestiture. With the aid of his bishops, most 
of whom were loyal and also opposed to the 
pope’s strict reforms, Henry took the offen¬ 
sive and declared Gregory deposed. But he 
had reckoned without the restless lay nobles. 
When the pope replied by excommunicating 
the emperor and freeing his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance, many of the German 
nobles took the opportunity to rebel. Again 
Henry was forced to conciliate the pope in 
order to have a free hand against rebellion at 
home. Hastening to Italy, he met the pope 
in the castle of the Countess of Tuscany at 
Canossa in January, 1077. He pleaded for 
absolution as a penitent sinner, a plea that 
the pope, as a priest, could not refuse, espe¬ 
cially when the emperor, as Gregory himself 
recounts, showed Ms contrition by standing 
for three days barefoot in the snow before 
the barred gates of the castle. The absolu¬ 
tion of Henry, freeing Mm from the ban of 
excommumcation, caused a strong reaction 
in his favor. The pious returned to their 
allegiance and the insurgent nobles lost their 
excuse for rebellion. Nevertheless, the em¬ 
peror had set a dangerous precedent in Ms 
dramatic recognition of the pope’s spiritual 
authority, a precedent that was to have 
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The struggle 
continues 


more influence on later generations than in 
his own day. Still, it was an immediate vic¬ 
tory for the emperor, though the disaffected 
nobles persisted in their rebellion and elected 
Rudolf, Duke of Swabia, as an anti-king. 

It was the pope who reopened hostilities. 
Henry had continued lay investiture, and in 
1080 Gregory took the decisive 
Gregwy VII definitely deposing him 

and recognizing Rudolf in his 
place. This time general public opinion was 
against the pope. He was the aggressor and 
it was generally considered that he had ex¬ 
ceeded his powers. With the aid of the Ger¬ 
man and Italian clergy, Henry deposed him 
and procured the election of an anti-pope. 
The emperor then besieged Rome and en¬ 
tered it in 1084. There he was crowned by 
the anti-pope Clement III. Gregory was 
forced to flee to his Norman allies in the 
south and died in exile. 

Gregory's successors, especially Urban II 
(1088-99), continued his program of reform 
and his struggle with the em- 
continues^** peror. They were generally 
recognized in the lands outside 
the empire where reform had been effected 
without so much conflict. Henryks pope 
was accepted only where the emperor could 
enlorce obedience. Yet the schism (the 
split in the church between the adherents 
of the rival popes) continued until the em¬ 
peror’s death. Henry’s life ended in trag¬ 
edy. His last years were embittered by the 
treachery and rebellion of his son Henry V, 
in alliance with the papal party. 

With the accession of Henry V (1106-25), 
the schism was ended and for a time the 
Han V emperor were at peace. 

But the new emperor was no 
more ready than his father had been to give 
up the control of ecclesiastical elections, of 
which lay investiture was the symbol. 
Through the reigns of three popes the con¬ 
troversy continued, often accompanied by 
violence. The imprisonment of the pope in 
1111 and intermittent rebellion in Germany 
from 1112 to 1121 were the high lights of 
the struggle. At last, worn out by the long 
strife, both parties agreed to settle the in¬ 
vestiture question by a compromise, ar¬ 
ranged at Worms in 1122. 


Henry V 


According to the Concordat of Worms, 
signed by both emperor and pope, bishops 
and abbots were to be invested 
with the insignia of their secular Conrordot 
office only (that is, their fief) by 
the emperor, not mth the ring and the staff 
which symbolized their spiritual authority. 
In Germany the investiture was to precede 
consecration and the emperor was to be 
represented at elections. This left him still 
in practical control. In Burgundy and 
Italy, however, where the emperor had lost 
real authority, the imperial investiture was 
to follow consecration, and so was not a 
necessary preliminary to taking office. In 
France and England the question had al¬ 
ready been settled by the monarch’s giving 
up actual investiture, but retaining a domi¬ 
nant influence in elections. The emperor 
had retained what was most vital to him — 
control over the German clergy. But the 
compromise was really a papal victory. The 
emperor had given up a recognized right, 
whUe the pope had merely stopped short of 
the full assertion of his theoretical claims. 

The papacy had, indeed, made great ad¬ 
vances during the course of the controversy. 
The popes had strengthened 
their position as rulers of the 
international church and had made sweep¬ 
ing claims to universal authority. When 
the conflict with the emperors was revived, 
it was to be a struggle for supremacy, con¬ 
sidered as an end in itself. Meanwhile, 
through his quarrel with the pope and the 
schism in the church, the Emperor Henry 
IV had lost a great opportunity in being un¬ 
able to take his place as the leader of 
Christendom in the First Crusade, thereby 
surrendering that position to his opponent 
Pope Urban II.^ 

2. THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY — FREDERICK 
BARBAROSSA AND HENRY VI 

During the three decades of uneasy peace 
between the empire and the papacy, follow¬ 
ing the Concordat of Worms, 
the chief interest in German 
history centers around the n- 
valry of two great feudal families, the Welfs 
and the Hohenstaufens. Later this feud was 

^ See below, page 247. 


Wdf and 
Hohenstaufan 




BATTLE BETWEEN HENRY IV AND HIS REBELLIOUS SON 

The above is a iwelfihrcentury represenicUton of the conflict between the Emperor 
Henry IV and his son Henry V when the loiter had sided with the papal party. 



THE CATHEDRAL OF WORMS 

This cathedral, one of the finest Romanesque churches in Germany, vhxs consecrated, though not completed, when 
the Concordat of Worms was signed. It may ha»e been the scene rf the deUberoHons which led to the peace treaty. 
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to spread to Italy, where the party which 
favored the papacy and fought for local in¬ 
dependence called themselves Guelfs from 
the German name Welf, while the imperial 
party were called Ghibellines from the Ger¬ 
man Waiblingen, the name of one of the 
Hohenstaufen family possessions. This 
Italian feud persisted for centuries, long 
after the rivalry of the two German families 
had subsided. The feud had its origin in 
1125, when, on the death of Henry V with¬ 
out direct heirs, the nobles asserted their 
right to elect the emperor regardless of 
hereditary rights. Passing over Frederick 
of Hohenstaufen and his younger brother 
Conrad, nephews of Henry V, they chose a 
Saxon noble, Lothair III (112^37), who had 
no shadow of hereditary claim. This elec¬ 
tion, incidentally, set an important prec¬ 
edent. It was a significant victory of the 
elective over the hereditary principle of suc¬ 
cession. The Hohenstaufens were bitterly 
offended and were soon in open rebellion. 
They were thus brought into conflict with 
the Welfs, for Henry the Proud, head of that 
family, was the son-in-law and heir of 
Lothair. The rebellion was crushed, but the 
feud continued. By the end of Lothair’s 
reign, Henry the Proud was Duke of Ba¬ 
varia, Saxony, and Swabia, and Count of 
Tuscany in Italy, in fact so powerful that 
the nobles feared he might dominate them 
too strongly if he were to become emperor. 
They therefore elected his rival, the Hohen¬ 
staufen Conrad III (1138-52). It was the 
Welfs who were now in opposition to the 
emperor, and throughout Conrad^s reign 
Germany was kept in a turmoil. Innumera¬ 
ble family feuds and private wars added to 
the general anarchy. The disturbed state 
of the empire during the investiture con¬ 
troversy had given a new impetus to feudal 
independence. Strongly fortified castles 
had sprung up everywhere. Conrad's 
prestige was also shaken by his failure to ac¬ 
complish anything in the Second Crusade. 
When he died, he left the imperial title al¬ 
most completely stripped of its authority. 

The empire was rescued from disintegra¬ 
tion by the next Hohenstaufen emperor, 
Frederick I, called Barbarossa (1162-90). 
From the finrt the new emperor inspired hope 



FREDERICK BARBAROSSA 

This illustration from a manuscript of about 1180 
shows the famous red-bearded emperor with his sons. 
At the emperor^s right is Henry, then King of the 
Norman Kingdom of Sicily and later emperor as Henry 
VI, At the emperor *s left is his younger son, Frederick, 
Duke of Swabia, who accompanied his father on the 
Third Crusade and died in 1191, 


and confidence in all who longed for the res¬ 


toration of peace, order, and 
strong government. Well-built, 
handsome, and genial, the red- 


Fredsrick 

Barbarossa 


bearded monarch charmed all who knew him. 


Frederick was, indeed, the perfect type of 
the chivalrous ruler of the Middle Ages. 
He was a first-class soldier, with a full- 
blooded love of battle, but he was also a 
just and conscientious monarch, bent on en¬ 
forcing law and order in his harassed realm. 


In one respect only did he fail to appreciate 
the needs of his age. He failed to under¬ 
stand or to realize the importance of the 
growing commercial and industrial life in the 


towns. For feudal Germany, however, his 
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reign marks an era of comparative peace and 
of imperial authority such as had^ot been 
seen for a century. The feud between Ho- 
kenstaufen and Welf was buried, to be resur¬ 
rected for a brief period only toward the end 
of his long reign. Frederick was himself half 
Welf, a nephew of Henry the Proud through 
his mother, as of Conrad III through his 
father. The current head of the Welf fam¬ 
ily, his cousin Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, was his friend and 
comrade in arms for twenty years. Lesser 
feuds were suppressed, at least so long as the 
emperor was present in Germany, by the en¬ 
forcing of a ^4andpeace^^ forbidding private 
wars. The emperor^s activity, however, 
could not be limited to Germany, and as a 
result his rule did not have as permanent 
results there as it might have had. He suc- 



AECHBISHOP FREDERICK OF MAGDEBURG 

Portrait from the tomb of one of the emperor*a great 
ecdeeiaeticdl meeaU during the period of the Welf- 
Hohemtavfen feud. The archbiehop died about 1166 . 


ceeded in re-establishing the overlordship 
of the emperor over his eastern neighbors, 
Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary. He also 
reasserted imperial authority in Burgundy, 
where it had long been ignored. Finally he 
strove to recover imperial control of Italy 
— there to meet the only failure of his career. 

Frederick's first expedition into Italy in 
1154-55, for the purpose of receiving the 
imperial crown, brought him 
face to face with the two powers the 

which were to unite in success- papacy 

ful defiance of his authority — 
the papacy and the Lombard cities. With 
the former he was at first friendly enough, 
for the pope needed his aid against the citi¬ 
zens of Rome, who had tried to revive the 
ancient freedom of the city under the leader¬ 
ship of a reformer named Arnold of Brescia. 
Frederick showed his willingness to aid the 
pope by securing the execution of the hereti¬ 
cal rebel before his own arrival in the papal 
city. The first meeting, however, between 
the ambitious emperor and the equally 
strong-minded and determined pope, Adrian 
IV (1154-59), proved that their friendship 
was no more than skin deep. Frederick 
haughtily refused to act as squire to the 
pope and to hold his bridle and stirrup. 
The two potentates almost parted in anger. 
Frederick finally submitted to what he con¬ 
sidered an affront to the imperial dignity 
only when it was pointed out that there was 
ample precedent for the act. Two years 
later a similar incident brought about an¬ 
other strained situation, which further il¬ 
lustrated the real antagonism between em¬ 
peror and pope. Frederick was holding a 
Diet at Besan 9 on in Burgundy when he re¬ 
ceived a letter in which the pope referred 
to the imperial crown as a ‘^benefice,’' ‘'con¬ 
ferred^^ by him on the emperor. Frederick 
construed the terms, as they were probably 
intended, in the feudal sense, and indig¬ 


nantly denied that he held the imperial 
crown as a fief (that being the usual sense of 
the word benefice) from the pope. One of 
the papal legates replied, “From whom then 
does he hold it if not from the pope?'^ The 
pope was forced to explain away his words 
as meaning merely a benefit or good deed, 
but the incident was not forgotten. 
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Behind these apparently trifling incidents 
lay the whole question of supremacy of em¬ 
peror or popye, which once more 
bec^e a paramount issue, 
revived Both parties had greatly 
strengthened their theoretical 
claims since the days of Gregory VII, and 
the issue of supremacjy as an end in itself was 
now more clearly stated. A hast of writers 
on both sides had discussed the question 
thoroughly. The enthusiastic study of 
Roman law, which resulted from the great 
revival of learning during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, afforded the emperor some telling 
arguments. Frederick based his claims to 
supremacy on hLstorical precedent and on the 
Roman conception of the emperor^s abso¬ 
lute authority. But the papacy, too, had 
been strengthening its claims by the de¬ 
velopment of a legal code, modeled after 
Roman law, based on the Scriptures and on 
the decrees of popes and councils. A full 
compilation of this canon law’’ was com¬ 
pleted during the reign of Conrad III by 
Gratian, a teacher of law at Bologna. It 
was known as the Decretum of Gratian. 
The church was rapidly becoming a great 
international state, of which the pope was 
the absolute ruler, with an administrative 
system, laws and courts of its own, and bas¬ 
ing its claims to supremacy over secular 
governments on legal as well as moral 
grounds. 

The popes found allies against the em¬ 
peror in the Lombard cities. Since the mid¬ 
dle of the eleventh century, the 
Lombard Italian towns had been growing 
commmes rapidly as the result of a great 
revival of international trade. 
The crusades had further stimulated trade, 
and by the middle of the twelfth century the 
numerous cities that dot the Lombard 
plain were busy centers of industry and 
commerce. Originally these cities had been 
governed by their bishops, acting as imperial 
oflBicers. But with increasing prosperity, the 
citizens began to demand freedom of self- 
government. During the investiture con¬ 
troversy, both emperors and popes had 
sought their aid and had paid for it with 
concessions of liberty. Wien Frederick 
made his first expedition into Italy he foimd 



HENRY THE LION AND HIS WIFE 

The figures of Henry the lAon^ head of Uie house of 
Welf in the time of Frederick Barharossa^ and his 
wife are from their tomb in the Cathedral in Bruns¬ 
wick, 

the cities, with the land around them, organ¬ 
ized as ‘^communes,” practically self-gov¬ 
erning republics. He found them also in a 
shocldng state of anarchy, each city divided 
by turbulent political factions and engaged 
in feuds with other cities. The emperor was 
surprised to find these non-knightly burghers 
as independent and as aggressively warlike 
as the feudal nobility. He realized that he 
must crush their independence before order 
and imperial government could be re-estab¬ 
lished in Italy. 

In 1158, Frederick made a second expedi¬ 
tion into Italy with a large army. After 
capturing Milan, the strongest of the Lom¬ 
bard cities, he called an imperial Diet at 
Roncaglia. There he publicly asserted hid 



imperial rights, as defined by the jurists on 
the basis of Roman law and 
Lmbard medieval precedent. Disregard- 

Uagu* ing the privileges of the com¬ 

munes, he claimed ail rights of 
sovereignty, the “ regalia ” as they were called, 
including the appointment of officers and 
collection of taxes from toUs, markets, 
mints, law courts, etc. Never had the medie¬ 
val empire seemed so strongly established in 
Italy. But the imperial officers were un¬ 
popular and taxes oppressive. Milan re¬ 
volted and with her several other cities, sup¬ 
ported by the pope. At this point Adrian 
IV died and there was a hotly disputed 
election. A majority of the cardinals 
elected Alexander III (1159-81), while a 
minority declared for Victor IV. It was the 
latter, more favorable to him , whom the 
emperor chose to recognize, thus assuring 
the continuance of the schism, since he was 
not accepted as pope anywhere outside the 
empire. Meanwhile, with the aid of Pavia 
and some other cities which were loyal to 
him through fear of Milan, Frederick ooa- 


tinned the war against the rebellious com¬ 
munes. In 1162 he completely destroyed 
Milan, banishing its citizens. The discon¬ 
tent in Lombardy still persisted. In 1166, 
Frederick had to make a third expedition to 
Italy to crush a league of cities, which had 
united against him and had so far forgotten 
their jealousy of Milan as to aid the Milanese 
in rebuilding their city. Alexander III, now 
in possession of Rome, was the heart and 
soul of the resistance to the emperor. Fred¬ 
erick, therefore, marched against Rome and 
captured it. His success was immediately 
followed by disaster, however, in the form 
of an epidemic that destroyed his army and 
forced him to retire to (Jermany, where 
domestic affairs kept him busy till 1174. 

The Lombard League, led by Milan, used 
the years while the emperor was in Germany 
to gain the adherence of nearly 
all the North Italian cities. 

The league also built a new and * uagi, 
heavily fortified dty, called 
Alexandria in honor of the pope, vHhere it 
would command the Alpine passes into 
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Lombardy. When Frederick retumedi this 
city withstood all his attempts to capture it 
through the winter of 1174-76. The war 
dragged on till 1176, when the emperor was 
disastrously defeated by the Lombard army 
at Legnano. Frederick accepted defeat 
with as good grace as possible. He made 
peace with Alexander III, thus ending the 
schism, and the following year he arranged a 
truce with the Lombard League, which was 
later confirmed by the Peace of Constance, 
1183, The emperor surrendered the regalia, 
leaving the cities almost complete self-gov¬ 
ernment. They in turn recognized the im¬ 
perial sovereignty and swore allegiance. It 
was a decided triumph for the Lombard 
communes. So far as the pope was con¬ 
cerned, however, the results of the struggle 
were indecisive. Frederick had been forced 
to abandon his anti-pope and to recognize 
Alexander; but he had retained control of 
the church in Germany, and neither emperor 
nor pope had surrendered his claims to 
supremacy. 

Having failed in Italy, Frederick was free 
to concentrate his attention on Germany, 
where only one serious problem 
of Frederick ^^^se to mar his declining years. 

A breach in his long friendship 
with Henry the Lion revived the old Welf- 
Hohenstaufen feud. Henry had been build¬ 
ing up a strong feudal state in Bavaria and 
Saxony and in the Slavic lands north and 
east of the Elbe. Unlike the emperor, he 
was much interested in the rising commercial 
towns and founded the fortunes of LUbeck 
and Munich. His government was en¬ 
lightened, but it bore heavily on the lesser 
nobles. These brought charges of oppres¬ 
sion against him in the imperial courts in 
1179. Frederick, who had been estranged 
from his cousin for a number of reasons, 
summoned him to appear to answer the 
charges. Henry refused. After a year he 
was outlawed on a charge of treason and his 
fiefs were confiscated. He retired to Eng¬ 
land to the court of his father-in-law, King 
Henry II. His duchies of Saxony and 
Bavaria were partitioned, split up into 
smaller units. This marks the end of the 
preponderant importance of the great duch¬ 
ies, and the rise in their place of a number of 


smaller principalities. What remained of 
the duchy of Bavaria was given to Otto of 
Wittelsbach, whose descendants held it un¬ 
til very recent times. Frederick's reign was 
brought to a close by the Third Crusade. 
Like so many of his contemporaries the aged 
emperor was fascinated by the hope of re¬ 
covering the Holy Land, and in 1189 he set 
out with some twenty thousand knights. 
The story of the crusade will be told else¬ 
where. The gallant old fighter did not live 
to meet the Saracens, but perished in the 
icy waters of a stream in Asia Minor. 

During his brief reign, Henry VI (1190- 
97), Frederick's unprepossessing son, re¬ 
vived the family feud with the ^ 

papacy and achieved a remark- 
able, though brief, success. Cruel and 
treacherous, Henry had none of the per¬ 
sonal charm that had made his father so 
popular, but he had qualities of astuteness, 
learning, and determination that made up 
for the lack. With him the struggle for 
supremacy enters a new phase. The em¬ 
peror's goal was now the political isolation 
of the pope in central Italy. Northern 
Italy had been won over by the grant of 
practical independence to the Lombard 
cities. The next step was to gain control 
of the Norman kingdom of Sicily, which in¬ 
cluded all southern Italy below the Papal 
States. Henry had a claim to Sicily through 
his wife Constance, a Sicilian princess who 
became the heiress to the kingdom on the 
death of ffing William II in 1189. However, 
Henry had to figlit for the inheritance. 
The Sicilian nobles had given the crown to 
one of their own number, who was, of course, 
supported by the pope, the titular overlord 
of the kingdom. Meanwhile, a new Welf 
rebellion, led by the aged Henry the Lion, 
distracted the emperor's attention from 
Italy. It was not till 1194 that Henry was 
able to win his Sicilian kingdom. Then, how¬ 
ever, he was in a strong strategic position. 
The papacy was completely surrounded by 
imperial lands. Henry then proceeded to 
establish his own vassals in the Papal 
States, reducing the land subject to the 
pope to the duchy of Rome. Hohenstaufen 
power was growing steadily in Italy when it 
was suddenly destroyed by the premature 
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death of the emperor, not yet thirty-three 
years old. 

3. TRIUMPH OF THE PAPACY — INNOCENT III AND 
FREDERICK II 

Seldom has history seen a more abrupt and 
thorough reversal of fortune than that which 
followed the sudden death of 

nocen Heiiiy VI. While rival candi¬ 

dates were disputing for the imperial crown, 
and Sicily was cut off from the empire under 
the rule of a child, the papacy came into the 
hands of the strongest of all medieval popes, 
Innocent III (1198-1216). His pontificate 
marks the highest point of actual power ever 
exercised by the papacy. Trained as a jurist 
in the schools of Bologna and Paris, Inno¬ 
cent was thoroughly versed in canon law and 
ecclesiastical tradition. He was but thirty- 
seven years old, unusually young for a pope, 
and in the full prime of his vigor. For 
eighteen years he ruled the nations of west¬ 
ern Christendom as the successor of Saint 
Peter, to whom God had given authority, 
“not only over the universal church but 
also over the whole world.'' Never before 
had the papal claims to sovereignty over 
church and secular governments alike been 
stated with such absolute conviction. Yet 
Innocent did not regard himself as an inno¬ 
vator. He based his position on the time- 
honored theory of the papacy, embodied in 
tradition and canon law, which had been 
studied so carefully during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. His position was different from that of 
Gregory VII by the measure of the legal and 
institutional growth of the church in the 
century and a quarter that lay between 
them. In claiming a potentially unlimited 
universal sovereignty, he felt that he was 
merely asserting the recognized “rights" 
of the papacy. He did not, it is true, 
claim direct authority over secular gov¬ 
ernment in all cases. But he did assert 
a spiritual authority which might inciden¬ 
tally include secular authority, since it was 
his duty to judge of the sins of all Christians, 
including rulers, and any act that had a 
moral significance (as what human act 
does not?) came within his jurisdiction. 
At the same time, despite his absolute 
theories, Innocent was a practical diplomat. 


He would make concessions when it seemed 
expedient in order to attain his ultimate 
goal. 

As a universal sovereign. Innocent's in¬ 
terests were many and various. He fol¬ 
lowed them all with inexhaustible energy. 
His interference in the affairs of France and 
England, his instigation of the Fourth 
Crusade and the Albigensian Crusade, his 
work for the suppression of heresy and for 
the reform and reorganization of the church 
will be dealt with in later chapters. Here 
we shall consider only his activity with re¬ 
gard to the empire and Italy- 

Innocent had been pope only a few weeks 
when a majority of the German nobles 
elected as emperor Philip, Duke 
of Swabia, the younger son of w*?'*'**®^ 

Frederick Barbarossa. They oJto W 

had passed over Henry's son 
Frederick, who had inherited the kingdom of 
Sicily, on the ground of his extreme youth. 
Not all the nobles, however, agreed to the 
election of another Hohenstaufen. In 
western Saxony and the lower Rhineland 
there was still a strong Welf faction. In 
July, 1198, they gathered to elect Otto of 
Brunswick, the younger son of Henry the 
Lion. The rival emperors, who were the 
protagonists in this revival of the old Welf- 
Hohenstaufen feud, were of about the same 
age — in the early twenties — but of very 
different character. Philip was a gentle, 
amiable soul, always popular, but not a 
great statesman or soldier. Perhaps he was 
too fine for success in a rough age. Otto, on 
the other hand, had little natural refine¬ 
ment. A contemporary writer described 
him as a reckless soldier, “roaring like a 
lion's whelp, incited by the desire for plun¬ 
der, eager for the battle." He was, however, 
even less a statesman than his rival. Philip 
had the advantage of being supported by the 
large majority of the German princes, while 
Otto was forced to depend on Cologne and 
his own Welf lands, and on financial aid from 
his uncle Richard the Lion-hearted of Eng¬ 
land, who hoped to use him against Philip 
Augustus of France. The death of Richard 
in 1199 greatly weakened Otto's position. 
Meanwhile, both candidates appealed to the 
pope, who alone had the right to confer the 
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imperial crown, though not to interfere in 
the actual election. 

Innocent III had taken immediate ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the 
paralysis of imperial govern- 
poiTcy"** ment during the civil war to 
build up a strong political posi¬ 
tion for the papacy in Italy. As leader of an 
anti-imperial party, he ousted the German 
representatives of the emperor from the 
Papal States and Tuscany. Late in 1198, 
Queen Constance of Sicily died and left him 
as guardian to her infant son Frederick. 
The pope now dominated central and south¬ 
ern Italy. To retain his power there, he had 
only to prevent the re-establishment of a 
strong imperial government. For three 
years he refused to recognize either Philip 
or Otto, while at the same time asserting 
his right to decide the issue by conferring 
the crown on the most suitable (candidate. 
At last, in 1201, he declared openly for Otto 
IV, after securing from him an admission 
of his right to decide the election and a full 
renunciation of all imperial claims to the 
Papal States, which were now defined at 
the most extreme limits ever claimed, in¬ 
cluding Tuscany. Otto was the weaker 
candidate, and hence the less dangerous. 
He was also a Welf, traditionally friendly to 
the papacy. Moreover, Innocent consid¬ 
ered it vitally important for the papacy to 
break the Hohenstaufen bond which tied 
Sicily to the empire. Despite the pope^s 
aid, however, Otto could make little progress. 
By 1207 his cause was lost and he fled to 
England. Innocent was bitterly disap¬ 
pointed, but forced to make the best of a 
bad situation. In 1208 he recognized Philip 
of Swabia as emperor, just before that un¬ 
lucky ruler was murder^. 

With Philip dead, Otto easily made good 
his claims. The country was tired of civil 
war. In 1209 he was crowned 
Rome. Here he renewed his 
guaranty of the Papal States 
and made further concessions to the pope, 
including the practical surrender of impe¬ 
rial control over the German church. But 
promises meant little to Otto. Within a 
few months he had adopted the Hohen¬ 
staufen imperial policy and was threatening 



POPE INNOCENT III 

This portrait^ from a mural fresco of the thirteenth, 
century^ gives no very clear impression of the most 
powerful of medieval popes, but we have nothing better. 

the independence of the Papal States. In 
1210 and again the following year. Innocent 
excommunicated him and freed his sub¬ 
jects from their allegiance. The result was a 
Hohenstaufen rebellion in Germany in favor 
of the young Frederick of Sicily, son of 
Henry VI, who was now of age. In Decem¬ 
ber, 1211, he was elected by the rebels, with 
the pope^s blessing. Innocent had been 
forced to support Frederick, much against 
his liking, by the lack of any other available 
candidate to use against the perfidious Otto. 
Before giving his consent, he made Frederick 
confirm all the promises made by Otto and 
also made him promise to give up the king¬ 
dom of Sicily to his infant son, Henry, as 
soon as he was crowned emperor, thus pro¬ 
viding for the continued division of Sicily from 
the empire. Meanwhile, civil war had begun 
again in Germany. It continued till 1214, 
when Otto was disastrously defeated by Philip 
Augustus of France on the field of Bouvines.^ 

1 See below, page 238. 
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In the year 1220, Frederick II returned to 
Italy, the land he had always %)nfiidered 
his real home, there to stage the 
last act of the Hohenstaufen 
drama. It is difficult to estimate the charac¬ 
ter of this last great member of a great fam¬ 
ily, so contradictory and even hysterical 
are some of the judgments passed on him 
both by his contemporaries and by later 
writers. His enemies of the papal party 
saw in him an arch-heretic and a monster of 
depravity, while his admirers hailed him as 
*Hhe wonder of the world.'' Even modem 
scholars have been moved to superlatives in 
describing him. Some have referred to him 
as 'Hhe first modem king," and one, writing 
in the Cambridge Medieval History, has as¬ 
serted that, among the mlers in the cen¬ 
turies between Charlemagne and Napoleon 
he has no equal." Certainly there was 
genius in this descendant of German em¬ 
perors and Norman kings. Brought up 
among the intrigues and plots of a turbulent 
court, he had learned to tmst no one but him¬ 
self. He had learned all the uses of deceit 
and had acquired a self-confidence based on 
a fairly just assurance of his own mental 
superiority to those about him. Sicily, 
where he passed his youth, was a cosmopoli¬ 
tan country, made up of mixed Italian, Nor¬ 
man, Greek, and Saracen peoples, including 
every possible shade of social and religious 
opinion. As a product of that varied society, 
Frederick had developed a keen, skeptical 
mind, with little religious or moral convic¬ 
tion, but with an enthusiastic interest in 
literature, science, and philosophy, and a 
sanely enlightened appreciation of the needs 
of his kingdom. 

Whenever he was free to do so, Frederick 
devoted his attention to his Sicilian king¬ 
dom, and it was there that his 
^kSy**"* genius as a mler showed itself 
most clearly. Before returning 
to Italy, he had persuaded Pope Honorius 
III to let him keep it, while surrendering the 
German crown to his son Henry. His first 
care was to recover the royal domains, which 
had been lost during his youth. He then 
took stringent measures to re-establish ab¬ 
solute government, building up a system of 
administration by royal officers who would 


be superior to the feudal nobles. He re¬ 
organized the royal courts and councils, 
recuiting his ministers from men of common 
birth who had been trained in law, rather 
than from the nobility. In 1231 he issued a 
new legal code, based on the principles of 
Roman law, to supersede the tangle of feu¬ 
dal laws and local customs throughout the 
kingdom. He also reformed the system of 
taxation so as greatly to increase his income. 
This bore heavily on the people, but was 
more than compensated by his intelligent 
encouragement of industry, commerce, and 
agriculture. Frederick also did much to 
raise the intellectual level of Sicily. He 
founded the University of Naples, and his 
liberal patronage to writers and scholars 
made his court the intellectual center of the 
West. Under his rule, despotic though it 
was, Sicily became the most prosperous and 
civilized country in Europe. 

As a true Hohenstaufen, however, Fred¬ 
erick could not concentrate all his attention 
on Sicily. He seems to have 
cared little for Germany, but 
he was determined to keep Lombards 
Sicily and the empire together, 
and to unite Italy, if possible, under his rule. 
This brought him into conflict with the two 
ancient enemies of his house, the papacy 
and the Lombard cities. The latter were 
still, as in the days of Barbarossa, independ¬ 
ent, disorderly, and constantly at war with 
one another. Like his grandfather, Frede¬ 
rick II felt it necessary to enforce order 
upon them through imperial authority. 
But, despite their mutual jealousies, they 
could still unite to defend their freedom 
from a superior power and the emperor's 
first attempts to rule them were met by the 
formation of a new Lombard League in 
1226. Again the pope joined the Lom¬ 
bards in opposition to the emperor. The 
grounds of disagreement, however, were not 
quite the same as they had been in the pre¬ 
vious century. Innocent III had trium¬ 
phantly vindicated the papal claims to uni¬ 
versal sovereignty, and the emperor had 
practically lost control of the German 
church. The issue of supremacy was still 
present, but the struggle was in reality more 
for territorial rule in Italy. Despite his 
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promises, Frederick was threatening the 
pope’s control of the Papal States, while the 
pope, for his part, could still assert his feudal 
overlordship over Sicily. The pope had a 
weapon against Frederick in the latter’s 
rash vow, made in 1215, to go on a crusade. 
Pope Gregory IX (1227-41) demanded the 
fulfillment of the vow immediately after his 
election. Frederick agreed to 8£^ in that 
year, but falling sick at sea, he turned back. 
Gregory thereupon excommunicated him. 
In 1228, the emperor did finally go on the 
crusade and by diplomatic negotiations won 
Jerusalem, but still without mollifying the 
pope, since he had undertaken the holy war 
while under the ban of excommunication and 
had, moreover, treated peacefully with the 
infidel sultan. It was not till after another 
year of warfare that pope and emperor 
signed a peace treaty in 1230, which kept 
an uneasy truce for eight years. 

Meanwhile, Frederick continued with 
varying success his attempts to suppress the 
Lombard cities. In 1235, he 
reviv^** '* Called to Germany to put 

down a rebellion led by his son 
Henry. Returning with German troops, he 
aimounced his intention of establishing his 
authority over the whole of Italy. By 1238, 
the pope was openly allied with the Lom¬ 
bard League, and in March of the following 
year he again exconununicated the emperor. 
From that time on, Gregory and his suc¬ 
cessor Iimocent IV (1243-54) were the re¬ 
lentless leaders of the opposition to Fred¬ 
erick. Both were canonists, fighting for the 
rights of the church, which they defined 
more absolutely and with greater claims to 
secular power than even Innocent III had 
done. The war dragged on indecisively un¬ 
til the death of Frederick in 1250 brought 
final ruin to the imperial cause. 

The papacy still continued in implacable 
enmity to Frederick’s descendants, while 
the empire feU to pieces. Pope 

_ after pope carried on a ruthless 

war to stamp out “the viper 
brood of the Hohenstaufens.” In 1265, the 
pope called in a powerful French noble. 


Charles, Duke of Anjou, younger brother of 
Louis IX, to win the kingdom of Sicily from 
Frederick’s son Manfred. The following 
year Manfred was defeated and slain. Two 
years later, the last Hohenstaufen, Fred¬ 
erick’s grandson Conradin, was captured 
and executed. In Germany, meanwhile, 
the imperial government had completely 
collapsed. While Frederick II was busy in 
Italy, the nobles had successfully asserted 
their independence. Rebellion after rebel¬ 
lion had marked the last yeara of his reign, 
and when, the year after his death, his son 
Conrad IV left to carry on the war in Italy, 
the country was in a state of complete 
anarchy. After the death of Conrad IV in 
1254, there was no generally recognized em¬ 
peror for nineteen years, until the election 
of Rudolf of Hapsburg in 1273. This period 
is called “the Great Interregnum.” During 
those stormy years the German nobles ac¬ 
quired an independence that they were 
never again to surrender to any emperor. 

The papacy had at last triumphed in the 
long and bitter struggle with the emperors 
— at least to the extent of 
temporarily destroying the em- 
pire, and leaving it permanently 
weakened. In these two centuries of con¬ 
flict, the popes had also built up a great in¬ 
ternational sovereignty, with arrogant 
claims to spiritual and secular authority, 
and with a territorial state in central Italy 
under their immediate rule. At the same 
time, the struggle had prevented the de¬ 
velopment of a strong centralized govern¬ 
ment, or even of national unity, in either 
Germany or Italy. Centuries were to pass 
before either became a national state. But 
the papal victory was not as permanent as 
it seemed. For, while the popes were fight¬ 
ing with the emperors, the kings of France 
and England had been steadily increasing 
their power and vreje gradually building cen¬ 
tralized territorial states out of feudal chaos. 
In the Later Middle Ages, the popes were 
to find these national monarchs more 
dangerous enemies than the emperors had 
been. 
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The Growth of the Monarchies 
in France and England 


DURING THE PERIOD which we have called 
the High Middle Ages, the society of western 
Europe was still organized according to the 
feudal pattern. Nationalism and national 
states, as we know them, had not yet evolved. 
Most men were conscious primarily of the 
loyalty they owed to their local feudal lord. 
Yet they had also much in common with 
all the peoples of Catholic Europe — a com¬ 
mon social system and a universal church. 
Medieval society, then, was at once more 
local and more international than that of 
modem times. In the last chapter we have 
seen how the results of the long struggle be¬ 
tween the emperors and the popes helped 
to prolong this condition, on the one hand 
by establishing the popes as undisputed 
nilers of an international church with claims 
to secular powers, and on the other by de¬ 
stroying the central government in Germany 
and Italy. In this chapter we shall see how 
in the other two great coimtries of the West, 
France and England, the reverse develop¬ 
ment was taking place during the same pe¬ 
riod. There the monarchs, less troubled by 
the conflicting claims of the papacy, were 
slowly centralizing the loose feudal govern¬ 
ment and were laying the foundations for 
future national states. 

1. FRENCH ICINGS INCREASE THEIR PRESHGE 
(1060-1180) 

By the middle of the eleventh oentuiy the 


royal house of Capet was almost eclipsed in 
the midst of its great vassals. 

The king's actual power was 
limited almost entirely to the ^m^or^y 
royal domain, the lie de France, 
a narrow strip of territory running north 
and south from Paris. From this land he 
drew his chief financial and military support. 
Even there, however, his authority was 
none too great, for rebellious barons defied 
him from behind their castle walls or is¬ 
sued forth to prey upon the peasants or pass¬ 
ing merchants and clergy. Outside the 
domain, the lords of great fiefs like Nor¬ 
mandy, Champagne, Anjou, Burgundy, 
Toulouse, or Aquitaine, though recognizing 
the king as their overlord, were practically 
independent, each mling his own coimty or 
duchy as a feudal sovereign.^ The king had 
less real power than many of these vassals, 
but he had one great advantage over them. 
He was their overlord and he was also the 
consecrated king. At the time this meant 
little, but it might be made to mean more. 
The first step in the rise of the monarchy 
would be to exercise both royal and feudal 
rights as far as possible so as to raise the 
prestige of the king. The next step would 
be to use that prestige to expand the royal 
domain, and then to use the increased power 
drawn from a wider domain to assert control 
over the outlying fiefs. In accomplishing 
^ See above, pages 208-10, and map, page 208. 
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thiS) the kings could usually count upon the 
support of the clergy, who were more 
closely attached to the monarchy than the 
lay nobles. 

The long rei^ of Philip I (1060-1108) 
marks the first slight advance in the power of 
I the monarchy. A practical if 

rather ignoble king, Philip suc¬ 
ceeded in adding several small fiefs to the 
royal domain, and he suppressed at least 
some of the unruly barons of the lie de 
France. He also succeeded in maintaining 
control over his ecclesiastical vassals. The 
French kings could not influence the election 
of all the high church officers as the emperors 
could in Germany, since the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy and some of the other great lords had 
taken over that right in their own fiefs, nor 
was the king strong enough to combat the 
movement for reform in the church, which 
the papacy was urging so strongly during 
all of Philip’s reign. Nevertheless, he 
managed to hold his own in the investiture 
controversy. The question was settled by a 
compromise in 1107. The king gave up 
the formal investiture of bishops and abbots, 
but retained control over ecclesiastical elec¬ 
tions. Thereafter, the French kings were 
usually in close alliance with the papacy, 
but kept a firm hand on the French church. 
The support of both was often of great 
advantage to them, 

Philip’s son, Louis VT (1108-37), called 
** the Fat” for obvious reasons, carried on the 
Capetian program with far 
Louis VI greater success than had his 

auihwiiy father. It was he who really 

laid the foundations of royal 

S ower, first, by suppressing the barons of the 
le de France and establishing a secure posi¬ 
tion for the monarchy there, and second, by 
vigorously asserting the right of the king to 
enforce justice throughout the kingdom. 
Despite the growing weight of flesh, which 
even his tall and powerful frame carried with 
difficulty in his later years, Louis was con¬ 
stantly on the move. A king who took his 
duties seriously had no time for leisure in 
that violent age, and Louis had all the quali¬ 
ties needed by a medieval monarch. He 
was a bom soldier and a just and conscien¬ 
tious judge. He never thought of inter¬ 


fering with the feudal rights of his vassals, 
but he did consider it his duty as king and 
overlord to see that feudal laws were obeyed 
and justice guaranteed to all. Year after 
year, this ^‘ironclad judge” heaved his great 
weight into the saddle and rode forth to de¬ 
fend the clergy, the weak, and the oppressed. 
His life was one long battle against feudal 
tyranny and rebellion, filled with sieges of 
castles and hand-to-hand fighting, in which 
the king himself, in his egg-shaped steel 
helmet and chain mail, swung as lusty a 
sword as any knight in the royal army. 
He left the monarchy with greatly increased 
prestige and a new moral ascendancy over 
the feudal nobles. 

The greatest danger to the French mon¬ 
archy in this century came from the union of 
Normandy — the great duchy 
which touched the western bor- 
der of the royal domain — with mmaod 
England, and against this coali¬ 
tion Louis was able to do no more than hold 
his own. Henry I of England, though in 
theory his vassal for Normandy, was a much 
more powerful ruler than Louis. Both his 
kingdom and his duchy were better organized 
than France, and besides he had strong allies. 
His nephew, Theobald, Count of Cham¬ 
pagne, whose fiefs bordered the lie de 
France on both the east and west, aided 
him in any action against the French king. 
The Emperor Henry V, too, was his son- 
in-law, and on one occasion formed an al¬ 
liance with him against France. This dan¬ 
ger was averted by an unprecedented rising 
of the French nobles in support of their king, 
but until the death of Henry I in 1136 the 
situation was always tense. 

With the death of Louis the Fat, the rise 


of the monarchy was checked, though not 
entirely stopped. Louis VII 
(1137-80) was less wise, less de- eaHTyeaii 
cisive in action, and certainly 
less fortunate than his great father. At the 
very beginning of his reign, he added greatly 
to the territory of the royal domain by 
marrying Eleanor, heiress to the duchy of 
Aquitaine. However, this was not as great 
a gain as it might seem, and it proved to 
be only temporary. Aquitaine, in south¬ 
western France, was too far away and its 
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nobles too independent for it to add very 
much to the king’s resources. Buring his 
first years as king, Louis showed more 
energy than later, but it was sadly mis¬ 
directed. After a long and useless feud with 
Theobald of Champagne, he left France to 
take part in the ill-starred Second Crusade. 
After his return in 1149, he settled down 
more seriously to the business of ruling; but 
by that time the Anglo-Norman menace 
had taken a new and more dangerous form 
through alliance with the house of Anjou. 

Seven years before his death, Heniy I, 
who had no surviving son to succeed him, 
had married his daughter Ma- 
Rise of the tilda, the widow of the Emperor 
hoSr ” Henry V, to Count Geoffrey of 
Anjou and Maine. He hoped 
in this way to provide an heir who would not 
only succeed to the English throne, but 
would also unite to Normandy the two 
neighboring counties of Anjou and Maine. 
When Henry I died, however, his grandson, 
Henry, later nicknamed ‘‘Plantagenet,’’ 
was too young to take the throne, which 
passed instead to Henry’s nephew, Stephen 
of Blois. In the following years, Geoffrey 
of Anjou conquered Normandy without 
serious opposition from either of the weak 
monarchs, Stephen and Louis VII. When 
Geoffrey died in 1151, his son, Henry 
Plantagenet, was eighteen years old, and 
already a keen and vigorous statesman. 
The following year, Louis VII, who was al¬ 
ways swayed more by personal emotions 
than by motives of policy, divorced his 
flighty southern wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
Henry married her almost immediately, thus 
adding Aquitaine to his already formidable 
collection of fiefs. The acquisition of Aqui¬ 
taine meant more to Henty than it had to 
Louis, since it bordered on his Angevin 
domain, forming with it a solid block. In 
1154, the Plantagenet became King of Eng¬ 
land as Heniy II, and four years later ac¬ 
quired Brittany. He was now lord of more 
than half of France and much more power¬ 
ful than his overlord Louis VII.^ For his 
part, Louis had weakly allowed this danger¬ 
ous collection of fiefs to take place without 
serious opposition, and later, when he real- 
^ See map, page 239. 


ized the seriousness of the menace, his at¬ 
tempts to lessen Henry’s power were feeble 
and irresolute. Henry remained the prac¬ 
tically independent ruler of the lands he 
had acquired. 

In the rest of his kingdom, however, Louis 
was more successful. He carried on ids 
father’s work of defending the 
oppressed and dispensing jus- Growth of 
tice. He frequently answered preSigo 
appeals for justice against feu¬ 
dal law-breakers outside the royal domain 
and summoned even the more powerful 
vassals to answer charges in his court. All 
who desired peace and order were on the 
king’s side against the nobles. The clergy 
supported him strongly, and in 1159, Pope 
Alexander III, who had been driven out of 
Italy by Frederick Barbarossa, appealed to 
him for protection. Thus, despite the dan¬ 
ger from Anjou, Louis added considerably 
to the moral authority of the monarchy in 
France and to its influence abroad. 

Much of this success was due to the work 
of the king’s ministers. Louis VI had in¬ 
stituted a policy, which his son 
continued, of entrusting royal JlSstraHon 
business to clerics or to men of 
low birth rather than to the great nobles who 
had earlier filled the offices of the king’s 
household. These men, chosen for their 
wisdom, training, and ability, were not only 
more efficient than the ruder nobles, but 
were devoted to the king’s interests, since 
they had no power of their own independent 
of the king and had no family ambitions to 
serve. Abbot Suger of Saint Denis, who 
served father and son faithfully from about 
1130 till his death in 1151, was t3rpical of 
this class. Honest, sane, and tactful, this 
bald-headed little man gave direction to the 
warlike vigor of Louis VI and saved the 
kingdom from disaster in the early years 
of Louis VII. During the king’s absence on 
the Second Crusade, it was Suger who pre¬ 
vented the feudal nobles from asserting 
complete independence. Save for this 
change in the character of the ministers, the 
royal administration had developed very 
little since the early d^ys of the monarchy. 
The king still drew his chief income from 
the royal domain, and his direct govern- 
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ment was limited to it. Beyond tjte domain, 
he had only the feudal jurisdiction of an over- 
lord. His court was composed of household 
officers, who were his personal advisers, and 
on special occasions the vassals-in-chief who 
owed him feudal service. Whether as king 
or as overlord, his government was purely 
personal and there was very little system 
about it. His ministers were merely people 
whom he had chosen to assist him and their 
duties were not clearly defined. It was only 
in the next century, when the royal domain 
was greatly expanded, that a more regular 
system of administration began to evolve. 

2. ENGLISH KINGS ORGANIZE A ROYAL 
GOVERNMENT (1066-1189) 

Let US turn now to England and see how 
the monarchy had been faring there. The 
position of the English kings 
feuddism bcgiiming of this period 

In England Contrasted strongly with that of 
the kings of France. At the 
time when Philip I was unable to exercise 
any authority outside the lie de France, and 
none too much there, William the Con¬ 
queror was master of all England. He had 
the tremendous advantage that the whole 
country was his by right of conquest. He 
kept a large amount of land himself, and the 
rest he allotted to the Norman barons who 
had helped him in the conquest and to the 
church. This land was granted out in fiefs 
to vassals, who held it directly from the king 
as tenants-in-chief, giving in return a stipu¬ 
lated amount of military service. Tlxis 
military service was provided for by re¬ 
granting part of the land to knights, who 
thus became subvassals of the king. In 
theory this is the continental system of 
military feudalism. But in practice the new 
Norman feudalism in England was far bet¬ 
ter organized, and the king retained far 
more control, than anywhere on the Con¬ 
tinent. The land had been given by the 
king to the barons, not merely in theory as 
confirmation of their hereditary possession 
of land won by their ancestors as in France, 
but in actual fact. Moreover, most fiefs 
were composed of pieces of land scattered 
in various parts of the kingdom. No single 
baron was strong enough to defy the 


successfully. William collected all feudal 
dues to the last penny, and there was also 
some sort of national taxation. This, added 
to the income from the extensive royal es¬ 
tates, guaranteed the financial independence 
and stability of the king's government. 
Finally, William and his successors insisted 
on the principle that the vassals who held 
land from the barons owed their first loyalty 
to the king rather than to their immediate 
lords. From the first, Norman feudalism 
in England was a fairly centralized sys¬ 
tem. 

William I had his full share of the peculiar 
Norman genius for organization and for 
adapting all available means to 
his own ends. He retained the 
old Anglo-Saxon system of the 
shires, as territorial divisions of the king¬ 
dom for administrative purposes, under 
royal officers called sheriffs. He also kept 
alive the shire courts, with their Saxon law, 
to offset the feudal courts of the baron or 
lord of the manor. To this system he added 
other elements brought over from the Con¬ 
tinent. The most important of these new 
institutions were the itinerant ministers 
from the royal court (somewhat like the old 
Carolingian missi) and the sworn inquest or 
jury (so called from the French juri, be¬ 
cause composed of men who had sworn to 
give true information). Perhaps the best 
example of how these worked can be found 
in the collection of information for the 
famous Domesday Book in 1086, that amaz¬ 
ing survey of the land and chattels of the 
whole kingdom, compiled for the purpose 
of making sure of full payment of feudal 
dues and royal taxes. Ministers from the 
royal court, mostly educated clergymen, 
were sent out with writs empowering them 
to summon a group of freemen from each 
community, who were to testify under oath 
as to the exact wealth of each estate. In 
later times, these itinerant ^‘justices,'' as 
personal representatives of the king, and the 
sworn jury were to be used extensively for 
all sorts of administrative purposes, and 
also for the prosecution of justice. 

Along with his other reforms, the Con¬ 
queror made a thorough reorganization of 
the English Church. The Hildebrandine re- 
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form movement was at its height, and Wil¬ 
liam, always a pious man, was 
^d*5ie* thoroughly in sympathy with 
church the aims of the reformers, so 

long as they did not lessen his 
authority. With the aid of his friend Lan- 
franc, whom he made Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the king enforced discipline upon the 
lax Saxon clergy. He replaced nearly all the 
bishops and abbots by new men who had 
been trained in the stricter tradition of the 
Continent. He took steps to enforce the 
celibacy of the clergy and to do away with 
simony. William also set up special eccle¬ 
siastical courts, where the clergy could be 
tried by their superior officers. Neverthe¬ 
less, he would not accede to all the demands 
of Gregory VII. He clung to his right of 
investing the bishops and abbots, who were 
among his most important vassals; but 
Gregory was not inclined to make an issue 
of the matter in England as he had in Ger¬ 
many. The pope was interested in reform 
above all else, and so long as William was 
using his control of the church to such good 
purpose, Gregory did not feel it necessaiy 
to interfere. 

For thirteen years after the Conqueror^s 
death, his son William Rufus (1087-1100) 


Royal admin¬ 
istration under 
Henry I 


proved that royal power might 
be dangerous in the hands of a 
tyrannical king. However, his 
reign was not long enough to 


cause permanent damage. He died un¬ 
lamented, shot by an arrow while hunting 


in the New Forest, and the crown passed 


to his younger brother, Henry I (1100-35). 
Henry was a hard, cool-headed, systematic 
man, of the true Norman breed, with a 
strongly legal bent of mind and a passion for 
order and justice. His primary motive, no 


doubt, was to strengthen his own power, but 
he did so in ways that benefited the whole 
kingdom. Traveling justices, sent out from 
his court, investigated complaints of feudal 
oppression, examined the conduct of the 
sheriffs, and heard numbers of judicial cases, 
which the king claimed fell within his juris¬ 
diction as breaches of the ^^king^s peace.'^ 
Henry was perhaps too much interested in 
his continental possessions for the good of 
England — he spent more than half his 


reign in Normandy — but he chose able 
ministers to carry on his work during his 
absence. One of these, the '^justiciar” 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, was probably 
responsible for the origins of the famous 
court of exchequer. The central govern¬ 
ment was regularly handled by the king, 
or his justiciar, and the king’s court, called 
the curia regis. This was normally com¬ 
posed of a fairly small group of ministers and 
any of the barons whom the king chose to 
summon. On special occasions all the king’s 
vassals-in-chief might be summoned to it to 
form the “Great Council.” It was only 
natural that out of this shifting court the 
specialized task of looking after the royal 
finances should be given to a more or less 
permanent group of experienced men, who 
received the taxes, audited the sheriffs’ 
accounts, and noted expenditures. These 
men came to be known, from the chequered 
table at which they sat to reckon their ac¬ 
counts, as the lords of the exchequer. It 
was the first of several such courts, which 
later grew out of the shifting and formless 
curia regis. Like his father, Henry I kept 
a firm hand on the English Church, but now 
the abolition of lay investiture had become 
the primary point of papal policy. The ques¬ 
tion was finally settled in 1107, as in France, 
by a compromise wherein the king gave up 
nothing but the formal investiture with the 
ring and staff. 

Henry’s strong rule was followed by two 
dreary decades of anarchy and civil war un¬ 
der his nephew, Stephen (1135- 
54), of whom one contemporary ^uilder 
chronicler writes, “he was a^ Stephen 
mild man, and soft, and good, 
and did no justice.” Henry’s daughter 
Matilda asserted her claim to the crown, 
while the nobles and great church officers 
took advantage of the civil war to throw off 
all royal control. It was a good day for 
England when young Henry Plantagenet of 
Anjou restored the hard but just government 
of Henry I and the Conqueror. 

We have seen already how Henry II 
(1154-89) collected his great feudal domin¬ 
ion in France before he became Eung of Eng¬ 
land at the age of twenty-one. Though he 
continued to spend much of his time in 
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his continental fiefs, it was his in Eng¬ 
land that justified his reputar 

”*"reatad ^ great^t of 

miniXrnor* medieval rulers. Heniy's en¬ 
ergy was remarkable, even in a 
family noted for that quality. His super¬ 
abundant vitality wore down the ministers 
who were forced to keep pace with him. 
He was constantly active, traveling from 
end to end of his domains, a terror to evil¬ 
doers, for despite his violent temper which 
occasionally burst all bonds of restraint, he 
had all his grandfather’s love of order and 
justice. Every part of England knew the 
short sturdy figure of the homely red-headed 
king, the powerful set of the shoulders, and 
the bow legs, warped from a lifetime in the 
saddle. He kept in personal touch with the 
sheriffs whenever possible, and by develop¬ 
ing the powers of the exchequer brought 
them under closer control by the central 
government. The anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign had made a reassertion of royal author¬ 
ity very necessary. Though he added very 
little that was actually new to the system of 
administration, he developed every part of 
the machinery of government, until he had 
established a permanent centralized system 
that would survive the neglect or misman¬ 
agement of weaker kings. 

Henry II had inherited the legal mind 
of that ^‘lion of justice,” Henry I, and his 
most permanent contributions 
oyg courts English institutions were in 
the field of judicial and legal procedure. He 
greatly extended the jurisdiction of the royal 
courts by adding to the list of cases that 
were recognized as ‘‘pleas of the crown” or 
breaches of the king’s peace, and by throw¬ 
ing open his courts to all freemen in civil 
suits regarding the ownership of land, while 
at the same time he used the system of itiner¬ 
ant justices in a much more systematic way 
than before, so as to make royal courts easily 
available in all parts of the coimtry. The 
regular use of these traveling justices led to 
the transference of a large number of cases 
from the local feudal or shire courts to the 
royal courts. Royal justice was surer and 
more fair than that in the local courts and so 
became more popular. It should also be 
noted that the ki^ had good financial rea¬ 


sons for doing everything in his power to 
extend the jurisdiction of his courts at the 
expense of others, for fines, payments for 
writs, and so forth were an important part of 
the king’s income. At the same time, the 
royal courts did much to raise the king’s 
prestige and to unify the kingdom, for the 
king’s justices were gradually developing a 
system of common law for the whole coun¬ 
try, which would eventually take the place 
of varying local customs. No parallel to this 
development could be found anywhere on 
the Continent. 

Perhaps the most important of Henry’s 
innovations was the regular- use of the jury 
as part of the machinery of jus- 
tice in the royal courts. This * 

was an evolution from the sworn inquest 
used by earlier Norman kings and now put 
to a new judicial use. In Henry’s time the 
jury was used chiefly for the accusation or 
indictment of criminals. Freemen in each 
locality were summoned by the king’s jus¬ 
tices and were forced to tell, under oath, if 
they knew of any criminals in their neighbor¬ 
hood. Criminals thus accused were sum¬ 
moned to the king’s courts for trial, no mat¬ 
ter who would otherwise have had jurisdic¬ 
tion over them. A further use of the jury, 
which in some degree foreshadows the later 
development of the trial jury, was the 
“ assize,” a trial in a royal court to settle dis¬ 
putes over the possession of land, in which 
the jury not only gave evidence, but also 
rendered a decision on the basis of their pre¬ 
vious knowledge of the circumstances. 

Henry’s desire to extend the jurisdiction 
of royal courts wherever possible caused his 
one serious conflict with the 
church, when he tried to en¬ 
croach on the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts and canon law. We 
have already noted ^ the great growth of 
canon law in the twelfth century and the 
increasingly arrogant attitude of the church 
toward secular governments. Some conflict 
between the church and a king so absolute 
and legal-minded as Henry II was almost 
bound to occur, though the pope himself was 
too busy with his fight against Frederick 
Barbarossa to press the issue in England. 

1 See ftbove. 228. 


The quarrel 
with Becket 




THE TOWEB OF LONDON 

The Tower of London was a grim symbol of royal authority from the days of the 
Norman kings. It is shown here in a fifteenth-century painting and as it is today. 


Henry claimed that criminous clercs^' 
(clergymen who had committed crimes) 
should be tried in the regular royal courts? 
like other criminals, rather than in the eccle¬ 
siastical courts where punishments were 
notoriously light. He also objected strongly 
to the appealing of cases to the papal court 
at Rome. In 1162, he made his most trusted 
minister, Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the hope that he would be a 
pliant tool. He was disappointed. Now 
that he was head of the church in England, 
Becket became the most violent opponent of 
royal encroachment. He opposed the Con¬ 
stitutions of Clarendon — a statement 
drawn up by the king in 1164 of the restric¬ 
tions to be placed on ecclesiastical courts, 
and papal interference in England — and 
fled to France rather than give in. The 
quarrel dragged on for six years. It was 
ended only when Becket was murdered be¬ 
fore the altar of bis cathedral at Canterbury, 
by four knights who had apparently taken 
too literally some things said by the king in 
one of his towering rages. Becket was con¬ 
sidered a martyr and people began to make 
pilgrimages to his tomb. The king was 
forced to do public penance and to withdraw 


the constitutions so far as they affected the 
trial of ‘‘criminous clercs’^ and the appeals 
to Rome. 

Henryks last years were saddened and em¬ 
bittered by the perennial quarrels and re¬ 
bellions of his four sons. The 
old king could rule successfully ° 
everywhere but in his own family. Two of 
his sons died before he did, and at the time 
of his own death, the other two, Richard 
and John, were in rebellion against him. 

3. FRENCH KINGS EXPAND THE ROYAL DOMAIN 
(1180-1270) 

Let us turn again to the history of France 
with the reign of Philip II (1186-1223), sur- 
named Augustus, who opened a 
new era in the history of the Aug*iI3!S 
French monarchy by greatly 
expanding the royal domain at the expense 
of the English kings. The French kings had 
already acquired considerable moral author¬ 
ity. It was time to give that authority a 
solid backing, based on real power drawn 
from a wide domain under the king^s im¬ 
mediate government. Philip was well suited 
to carry out that task, and fortune favored 
him He had a far more decided character 
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than his good-natured father, Louis VII, 
and, though he lacked the reckUss chival¬ 
rous spirit of his grandfather, he had other 
qualities that were equally useful to a king 
in his dilBBicult position. Sane, clear-headed, 
and unscrupulous, he kept his eye fixed 
firmly on his most important objective and 
seized every opportunity to forward his 
schemes. He was a politician and a states¬ 
man, rather than a feudal warrior. In the 
first years of his reign, while he was still very 
young, he suppressed the rebellion of a pow¬ 
erful coalition of nobles, and gained some 
territory. Then by asserting an hereditary 
claim to Vermandois and a claim through his 
first wife to her fief of Artois, he paved the 
way for further expansion of the royal do¬ 
main to the north. By steady pressure he 
gradually added to it until his lands stretched 
north in a solid block to the English Channel, 
including the ports of Boulogne and Calais. 

Philip’s greatest ambition was to take 
over the fiefs of the house of Anjou, which at 
the beginning of his reign were 
aIHIIILj!’ three times the size of his own 
domain. He was largely respon¬ 
sible for stirring up the sons of Henry II to 
rebellion, but on the old king’s death he had 
to make peace, as both he and Richard I 
(1189-99) had sworn to go on the Third 
Crusade. They went together, but soon 
quarreled, and Philip returned to urge John 
to rebellion and to begin the conquest of 
Normandy. Richard was captured by the 
Emperor Henry VI on his way home and did 
not return till 1194. Once back, however, 
the soldier-king soon won back his land, and 
had formed an alliance with the Welf Otto 
of Brunswick against France, when he was 
killed while besieging a castle in Aquitaine. 
With John (1199-1216) King of England, 
Philip’s chances were much better. At first 
he supported the claims of Arthur, the son 
of John’s deceased elder brother, Geoffrey, 
to the Angevin inheritance. Then, in 1202, 
he declared that John had forfeited his 
French fiefs as a contumacious vassal. John 
was generally unpopular and became much 
more so when the rumor was circulated that 
he had murdered the young Arthur. Philip 
met with little opposition from John’s vas¬ 
sals. By 1205, he had taken possession of 


Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and 
part of Poitou, and had conferred Brittany 
on a friendly vassal. These were the richest 
and best organized of the Angevin domains. 
John was left with only the southern part» 
the disorderly and half-independent territo¬ 
ries of Aquitaine, Gascony, and part of Poi¬ 
tou. 

John was prevented from continuing the 
struggle for some years by his quarrel with 
Innocent III. It was not till 
1214 that he was free to take the 
offensive. He then revived the 
old alliance with the Emperor Otto of Bruns¬ 
wick, which was joined by a number of 
French and German lords of the lower Rhine¬ 
land, against Philip Augustus, who was sup¬ 
porting the Hohenstaufen Frederick II in his 
attempt to take the imperial crown. John 
hoped that while Otto was occupying Philip’s 
attention in the north, he would be able to 
take back some of his lost land. However, 
the defeat of Otto at Bouvines proved de¬ 
cisive. John was unable to stand alone 
against the French king and had to return 
empty-handed to England. 

Like his contemporaries, John and Otto, 
Philip came into conflict with the arrogant 
claims of Innocent III to su¬ 
premacy over secular rulers, but 
on one occasion only was he 
forced to submit, and then on a moral issue 
where he was clearly in the wrong. In 1193, 
Philip had married the Princess Ingeborg, 
daughter of Canute VI of Denmark. Al¬ 
most at once, for reasons which he himself 
apparently could not understand, he took a 
profound dislike to her and repudiated the 
marriage. Three years later, he married 
again, though the pope had not recognized 
the annulment of his previous marriage. As 
soon as he became pope. Innocent took up 
the question with his usual determination 
and commanded Philip to take back Inge¬ 
borg as his lawful wife. In 1200, he enforced 
his command by placing an interdict on all 
France except the Angevin fiefs, which were 
recognized as belonging more to the King of 
England than to Philip. An interdict meant 
the suspension of all normal church services 
in the coimtiy. The pressure of public opin¬ 
ion forced Hiilip to submit and take back 
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Ingeborg. For the rest, Philij^refused to 
allow Innocent to dictate his policies. He 
persisted in the conquest of John^s French 
lands despite the strong opposition of the 
pope. Later he was occasionally allied with 
the pope against John or Otto, but for rea¬ 
sons of his own. Not the least of Philip’s 
services to the French monarchy was his in¬ 
sistence that the pope had no right to inter¬ 
fere in purely French affairs. 

It was typical of Philip’s attitude toward 
the papacy that he refused to waste his 
strength by taking part in the 
CrosacTe'”” crusadc, wliich Innocent had 
organized against the Albi- 
genses of southern France in 1207,^ until he 
saw a chance of using it to extend his do¬ 
mains. Knights and barons from all parts 
of Europe joined this crusade against the 
heretics. After years of fighting and bloody 
massacres, which destroyed the glorious cul- 
^ See below, page 298. 



SAINT LOms 

Though damaged, this status of Louis IX in the 
Cathedral at Rheims gives a etrihing impression of the 
vigorous royal sainL 


ture of the rich southern land and left it 
desolate, the leader of the crusaders, a Nor¬ 
man baron named Simon de Montfort, suc¬ 
ceeded in taking over nearly all of Languedoc 
from the Count of Toulouse. Philip’s only 
part in the undertaking was to allow his son 
Louis to make a brief expedition after the 
death of do Montfort in 1218. In the last 
year of Philip’s reign, Simon’s son, Amaury 
de Montfort, found himself unable to defend 
his lands against Count Raymond VII of 
Toulouse and offered them to the king. 
Meanwhile, Philip had been gradually ex¬ 
tending his domain south into Auvergne and 
Aquitaine. 

The work of Louis VIII (1223-26) during 
his brief reign was merely a continuation of 

his father’s expansion of the louisVill 
royal domain. He made a tri- * 

umphal march into Aquitaine and turned 
what was left of the Albigensian Crusade 
into a royal conquest of Languedoc. He 
died before his task was completed, but he 
had accomplished so much that his son, 
Louis IX, was able quite easily to add 
Languedoc, Aquitaine and Poitou to the 
king’s domain, leaving the King of England 
only Gascony and Guienne. 

Louis IX (1226-70) was only twelve years 
old when his father’s death made him King 
of France. His mother, Blanche 
of Castile, ruled as regent till 
he came of age, and continued to have a 
great deal of influence until her death in 1252. 
The early years of his reign were troubled by 
occasional rebellions of the great nobles, who 
feared the rising power of the monarchy, and 
by feeble attempts on the part of Henry III 
of England to recover the lost fiefs. After 
1243, however, he had no further trouble 
with either. For the rest of his reign, he 
kept France at peaoe and strove to make 
peace wherever possible in Christendom. 
Few kings have been as popular as Louis IX, 
and it is safe to say that no other king ever 
impressed his subjects so strongly with his 
essential goodness. He was popularly re¬ 
garded as a saint during his lifetime, and the 
church officially conferred upon him the title 
of Saint Louis shortly after his death. His 
mother, who was a sternly pious woman, 
may have been responsible for some of his 
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SAINT LOXnS FEEDING THE POOR 

These pictures from a fourteerUhrcentury manuscript recall the tradition of 
King Louisas kindly interest in the poor as toell as his saintly humility. 


strong religious devotion and strict sense of 
duty. He spent much time in prayer, fast¬ 
ing, and ascetic practices. Yet he was no 
pious recluse, shutting himself away from the 
world. Despite his saintly mysticism, he 
was a very practical ruler, and did his duty 
as king with never-failing energy, though 
constantly troubled by bad health. He had 
also a great deal of personal charm. In 
every way Saint Louis, indeed, was the per¬ 
fect representative of the ideals of his age — 
as the chivalrous knight, the just ruler, and 
the pious saint. He was true to the ideals of 
his age, too, in his fanatical religious intoler¬ 
ance. He persecuted heretics with the great¬ 
est severity, and he would sacrifice anything 
to wage war against the infidel. 

Louis's greatest ambition was to win back 
the Holy Land from the Saracens. His two 
expeditions mark the last gasp 
IS crusa es Crusading ardor. His 

first crusade lasted from 1248 to 1254. It 
began with a disastrous campaign against 
the Sultan of Egypt, in which Louis himself 
was captured and nearly died. He was a 
fearless fighter, despite his weak physique, 
but he was not a good general. The second 
crusade came sixteen years later and Louis's 
part in it was cut short by his death within a 
few months. 

Under Saint Louis the French monarchy 


of the old feudal type completed its develop¬ 
ment. The first steps in the 
rise of the Capetian monarchy ^d*the 
had already been taken. The monqrchy 
kings of the twelfth century had 
gained for themselves a moral ascendancy 
over their vassals. Then Philip Augustus 
and Louis VIII had converted that ascend¬ 
ancy into real power by expanding the royal 
domain over the greater part of the kingdom. 
Now Louis, during his long and peaceful 
reign, was able to consolidate those gains, to 
win the affection and loyalty of the people, 
and to strengthen the system of royal gov¬ 
ernment. When he died, the way was open 
for the evolution of a more truly national 
monarchy of the modern type. Louis him¬ 
self, however, still clung to the old feudal 
conceptions of government. His adminis¬ 
trative and judicial reforms were limited to 
the royal domain, and when he interfered in 
the government of the fiefs outside, he did so 
in accordance with feudal law and custom. 
He even gave new life to feudalism within 
the domain itself by granting Artois, Poitou, 
Anjou, and other fiefs to his brothers as ^^ap¬ 
panages," in accordance with his father's will. 
However, they were still subject to the 
crown and did not weaken the central gov¬ 
ernment very much, though with each gener¬ 
ation they l^ame farther removed from re- 
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Judicial 

reforms 


lation to the king. Yet he felt more strongly 
than any of his predecessors th^ his conse¬ 
cration as king gave him special sacred rights 
and duties. He never hesitated to assert his 
will in what he considered a just cause. In 
many ways Louis IX was one of the founders 
of absolute monarchy in France. 

As might have been expected from his 
character, Louis was greatly interested in 
the enforcing of order and jus¬ 
tice. He tried to secure equal 
justice for rich and poor in his 
courts, and he himself frequently acted as a 
judge. He did away with the trial by com¬ 
bat, which he considered barbarous, and 
abolished the old custom whereby the de¬ 
fendant in a trial might challenge his judge 
to combat if he considered the sentence un¬ 
just. Deprived of this right, the defendant’s 
only alternative was to appeal to the royal 
court to rehear the case, which added con¬ 
siderably to the king’s power and prestige. 
Louis also prohibited private warfare among 
the nobles, but even he could not stamp out 
that most cherished right of the nobility. 

During the thirteenth century a system of 
royal administration was gradually taking 
shape in France, along lines 
somewhat similar to that devel- 
” oped in England the century 
before. Philip Augustus had done a great 
deal to systematize the government of the 
royal domain, by dividing it into administra¬ 
tive districts under royal officers, called 
bailiffs (in the north) or seneschals (in the 
south). These royal officers had great pow¬ 
ers, which they sometimes abused. Louis IX 
tried to supervise their activities more closely 
by sending out representatives, somewhat in 
the manner of the English traveling justices. 
The king’s court or curia regis, that vague 
body which aided the king in the central gov¬ 
ernment, was also developing along more 
systematic lines during this period. There 
was a chamhre des comptes (though not so 
named till 1309), corresponding roughly to 
the English exchequer, and a permanent law 
court, called the Parliament of Paris. These 
specialized courts were not yet composed of a 
definite or permanent set of ministers, but 
were merely a part of the curia regis, sitting 
to hear the bailiffs’ reports or to try cases. 
Still, tiiere were some more or less permanent 


members of each, trained men who began to 
form a professional class of ministers and 
judges. 

During the thirteenth century, France 
enjoyed greater prosperity than she had ever 
known before. C(wnmerce $ind 
industry were flourishing, and TWrte®ntfi- 

were causing a great gro\^h of Vranca 

town life. In the towns, a new 
class of independent ^‘burghers,” who were 
neither noble nor villein, were beginning to 
form an important part of society. During 
the twelfth century, many of the towns had 
gained independence from the local feudal 
lord; before the end of the thirteenth, most 
of them had come under the direct jurisdic¬ 
tion of the king. The burghers were usually 
inclined to favor a strong monarchy, because 
they needed security and order for their 
business. This was also a period of great 
educational and cultural advance, fostered 
by the increasing prosperity. The Univer¬ 
sity of Paris was the center of pliilosophical 
and theological learning for all Europe. 
French lawyers were eagerly studying Ro¬ 
man law, and were drawing from it argu¬ 
ments in favor of absolute monarchy. The 
great epic poetry in the French language, 
begun in the previous century, reached its 
height in this period. Local dialects were 
beginning to give way before a common 
French language. True, local differences 
were still strong, even within the king’s do¬ 
main. The north and the south still spoke 
languages so different that they could 
scarcely understand each other. Men from 
Toulouse were foreigners in Paris. Normans 
were still Normans before they were French¬ 
men. Nevertheless, men in all parts of 
France were beginning to think of them¬ 
selves as Frenchmen, and to take some pride 
in the fact. 

4. THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION DEVELOPS DESPITE 
WEAK KINGS (1189-1272) 

We must turn now to see what was hap¬ 
pening in England, during the period when 
Philip Augustus and Saint Louis were build¬ 
ing up the French monarchy, partly at the 
expense of English kings. There, despite a 
series of absentee, unjust, or weak kings, the 
system of central government, which had 
b^ 80 strongly or^^nized by the great N or- 
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man and Angevin kings of the past century, 
continued to develop steadily. England was 
a far more united nation than France, and 
when the barons rebelled against a bad king, 
it was not to establish their own independ¬ 
ence, but to force the king to rule justly and 
according to law. In this age of weak rulers, 
the English people rebelled against absolut¬ 
ism and laid the foundations of the English 
Constitution. 

Richard I (1189-99), the ‘‘Lion-hearted,^* 
who succeeded his great father Henry II on 
Richard I English thronc, was an ab¬ 

sentee king. He spent only a 
few months of his ten-year reign in England. 
The career of this irresponsible knight-errant 
belongs more to the history of the Third 
Crusade or of France than to that of his own 
kingdom. The royal government, however, 
under the justiciar Hubert Walter, who was 
also Archbishop of Canterbury, continued to 
function as efficiently as if the king had been 
present, though the justiciar had often a 
hard time raising the large sums of money 
demanded by the king for his campaigns. 
Many towns took advantage of the king^s 
need to purchase charters giving them 
greater freedom of self-government. The 
Great Council (the full meeting of the barons 
in the curia regis) also took advantage of the 
king's absence to assert a little more author¬ 
ity. Otherwise, the strong system of royal 
administration left by Henry II continued 
with very little change. 

The royal government was put to a much 
more serious test under Richard's younger 
brother John (1199-1216), 

innocenHii whose reign was marked by 
constant oppression, injustice, 
and failure. John did not entirely lack the 
ability shown by so many members of his 
family, but his energy was fitful and spas¬ 
modic. He was avaricious, as indeed others 
of his family had been, but he had neither 
Richard's romantic charm nor Henry's love 
of justice to balance it. On the contrary, he 
seemed to have a special genius for making 
enenues, and he was apparently lacking in 
any moral sense or appreciation of the moral 
sense of others. It was his misfortune, too, 
to be pitted against powerful adversaries 
and to be placed in difficult situations, which 
his own folly usually made worse. The first 


disaster of his reign was the loss of most of 
his continental fiefs to Philip Augustus, as 
has already been noted. Immediately there¬ 
after, he mshed into an unnecessary quarrel 
with the powerful Pope Innocent III, who up 
to that time had been very favorable to him 
and had supported him against Philip. The 
occasion of the quarrel was a dispute over 
the election of an Archbishop of Canterbury 
to fill the place of Hubert Walter, who had 
died in 1205. Two candidates were elected, 
one secretly by the canons of the cathedral, 
the other openly by the clergy, but under 
the command of the king. Innocent set both 
aside and gave the post to Stephen Langton, 
a very able and learned English cardinal. 
John refused to accept him. The pope ap¬ 
plied pressure by laying an interdict on Eng¬ 
land in 1208, the action that had earlier 
forced Philip Augustus to obedience, and 
followed it up the next year by excommuni¬ 
cating the king. John retaliated by taking 
over the lands of the church, thus alienating 
the English clergy. The nobles were also 
becoming discontented under his oppressive 
government and excessive taxation, and 
there were threats of rebellion. Finally, in 
1213, when Philip Augustus prepared to in¬ 
vade England in his own and the pope's in¬ 
terest, John was forced to submit. He not 
only accepted Stephen Langton, but did 
homage to the pope for his kingdom, which 
he agreed to hold as a fief from the papacy. 

John's submission to the pope did not end 
the discontent in England. When he re¬ 
turned from his disastrous cam¬ 
paign against Philip Augustus, 
which had ended with the de¬ 
feat of his ally, Otto of Brunswick, at Bou- 
vines, he found the nation united against 
him. The barons, who were the fighting 
force of the kingdom, took the initiative, 
actively supported by the clergy and the 
citizens of London. In June, 1216, they 
forced John to set his seal to the famous 
Magna Carta or Great Charter. The im¬ 
portance of that historic document was 
much greater for later times than for its own 
day. Throughout the next century, until 
Parliament was definitely established, every 
despotic act of the king was protested as a 
breach of the Great Charter, and when, in 
the seventeenth century, the Stuart kings 
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FACSIMILE EXTRACT FROM MAGNA CARTA 

The last three lines complete, when translated, read: free man 

shaU he taken or imprisoned ... or in any way destroyed, nor will 
we go upon him or send upon him, except by the legal judgment of 
kia peers or the law of the land” 


Right: part of the ‘‘articles of the barons,” the 
r.IST OF grievances on which MAGNA CARTA WAS BASED 



strove to revive absolute government, the 
parliamentary opposition cited Magna 
Carta as the original guaranty of liberty, 
fair trial, and representative government to 
all Englishmen. This was, of course, a mis¬ 
reading of what was in reality a feudal agree¬ 
ment. In actual fact, the charter was merely 
a promise that the king would observe the 
law in dealing with his vassals, though some 
vague phrases mention the rights of all free 
men. The demands of the barons, tempered 
by the sage advice of Stephen Langton, were 
moderate and conservative. They asked no 
more than that the king should observe the 
law in exercising the royal powers built up by 
Henry II, and that he should govern justly. 
Perhaps the greatest significance of the char¬ 
ter was the implication that the law was 
above the king, and that the barons, as 
representatives of the whole nation, had the 
right to force the king to obey it. 

John had no intention of observing the 
terms of the charter. Innocent III, as his 
overlord, refused to recognize it 
absolved him from his oath. 
^Viond The barons, however, were de¬ 
termined. They rebelled again 
and offered the crown to Prince Louis of 
France, the later Tiouis VIII, whose wifa 


Blanche of Castile, was a granddaughter of 
Henry II. Louis accepted the offer, against 
the opposition of the pope, but with the 
secret support of his fatW. His invasion of 
England was cut short by the death of John 
in 1216, the same year that saw the end of 
Innocent’s great reign. 

The opposition of the rebellious barons 
had been directed against John personally. 
After his death it was not 
difficult to reconcile them to Misgovern* 
his young son, Henry III. The "'*Han?ytu 
regents, who ruled in the name 
of the infant king, reissued the charter and 
promised better government. Conditions in 
England were fairly normal again, when 
Henry came of age in 1227 and began to mis¬ 
govern the country on his own authority. 
Henry’s personal reign runs very closely con¬ 
temporary with that of Louis IX, who was 
his brother-in-law, since they both married 
daughters of Raymond Berengar of Pro¬ 
vence. Like Louis, Henry was very pious. 
But there the resemblance ends, and even his 
piety was of a very different sort from that 
of the saintly French king, having very little 
beneficial effect on his character. He was 
childish, vain, easily influenced by his favor¬ 
ites, but weakly stubborn at the wrong 
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times. He was always hopelessly extrava¬ 
gant. His brilliant but unbalanced imagina¬ 
tion conceived magnificent and expensive 
foreign policies that were quite impossible of 
fulfillment. Two characteristics of his gov¬ 
ernment especially aroused the resentment 
of the English people, aside from the con¬ 
stant burden of royal taxation. These were, 
first, the large number of important offices 
he gave to foreign favorites from Poitou or 
Provence, who were always dishonest and 
usually incompetent, and second, the supine 
manner in which he permitted the popes to 
tax the English clergy and to give the richest 
offices in the English Church to papal favor¬ 
ites, usually Italians. This was the period 
when the popes were carrying on their last 
desperate struggle against Frederick II and 
his descendants. As a result they needed 
more money than ever before. Only the king 
could protect the clergy and people from 
papal exactions, and he was too pious to pro¬ 
test, as even Saint Louis would have done. 

Henry’s insane foreign policy — including 
a promise to aid the pope in crushing the 
Hohenstaufens, and to pay all 
chick ro S expenses of the war, in re- 

abwiutSn turn for the recognition of his 
second son, Edmund, as King of 
Sicily — and defeats in Scotland and Wales 
finally aroused the barons to definite action 
to control the king’s irresponsible govern¬ 
ment. The Provisions of Oxford, which the 
king was forced to accept in 1258, handed 
the real powers of government over to a 
small group of the greater barons. This pro¬ 
visional government failed because it gave 
too much power to a small feudal group who 
did not represent the nation. The opposition 
party then tried to put into effect a much 
more sweeping reform under the leadership 
of Simon de Montfort, a younger son of that 
Simon who had led the Albigensian Crusade. 
He had come to England years earlier, had 
been made Earl of Leicester, had married 
the king’s sister, and had become thoroughly 
English in his sympathies. After defeating 
the royalist army at Lewes, Montfort con¬ 
trolled the government for a year (1264-65), 
until he in turn was defeated and killed. 
During that time he summoned a meeting of 
the Great .Council to approve his adminis¬ 


tration. To it were summoned, not only 
two knights from each shire, which had been 
done before, but also two citizens from each 
chartered town. Aside from the representa¬ 
tion given to the towiis, this parliament” 
was not a great innovation. The name was 
already in common use for similar meetings 
of the Great Council. Nor did it accomplish 
much for the present. De Montfort’s ex¬ 
periment failed because he tried to force 
changes too rapidly. However, it did bear 
fruit in the next reign; for Edwajd I had 
learned that it was easier to govern with the 
co-operation of the people’s representatives 
than against the opposition of the nation. 

England in the thirteenth century was 
politically a much more closely united state 
than France. But in one re¬ 
spect the nation was still di- Thirteenth- 
vided. The upper class were 
still cut off from the rest by 
their Norman blood, and still spoke French. 
Even they, however, were much more Eng¬ 
lish than in the previous century. The loss 
of the Norman and Angevin lands had sepa¬ 
rated them from their kinsfolk on the Conti¬ 
nent. Throughout the thirteenth century 
they were rapidly becoming more insular; 
their French language was losing its purity 
and was beginning to mix a little with the 
native Anglo-Saxon of the great majority of 
Englishmen; and they were as jealous of for¬ 
eigners as though they themselves had been 
indigenous to the country. The royal courts, 
which continued to fimction well despite the 
weakness of Henry III, were gradually build¬ 
ing up a common law for the whole land — 
and it was a law more English than French. 
Norman barons and Saxon burghers united 
to oppose royal tyraimy. The rise of the 
towns, most of which had bought charters of 
self-government from Richard, John, or 
Henry III, gave the Saxon element in the 
nation a new importance. For in England, 
as in France, this was an age of prosperity 
and rapidly increasing commerce, industry, 
and town life. Everything indicated that 
when this transitional period was over, there 
would emerge a nation in which Norman and 
Saxon elements were fused into something 
which might be regarded as characteristically 
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The Crusades and the Exvansim 
of Christian Europe 


SO FAR, in dealing with the High Middle 
Ages, we have concentrated our attention on 
the great European countries, Germany, 
Italy, France, and England, and on the 
growing power of the universal church. We 
have mentioned only incidentally those infi¬ 
del or heathen countries, Saracen or Slav, 
which lay in a menacing ring about Christian 
Europe to south, east, and north. For cen¬ 
turies the great Mohanunedan states had 
dominated the Mediterranean, firmly im¬ 
planted in Spain, Sicily, North Africa, and 
the Near East. The half-barbarous people 
of Christendom could do no more than hold 
their own against the Saracens, whose civi¬ 
lization was so far in advance of their own. 
But with the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, the tide began to turn, Islam had lost 
its political unity, and the aggressive driving 
force of Mohammedanism had begun to de¬ 
cline. On the other hand, Christian Europe 
was emerging from the dark ages. Its people 
were gaining a new strength and energy. It 
was their turn now to be the aggressors. 
During the eleventh century, the Saracens 
were driven out of Sicily and the long war¬ 
fare against the Moslems in Spain was be¬ 
gun. Then, at the end of the century, the 
pope summoned the people of Christendom 
to cany the war boldly into the enemy's ter¬ 
ritory in the East, and to recover Jerusalem 


and the Holy Land from the infidel. This 
expedition was the first and most successful 
of a long series of crusades, which occupied 
much of the attention of the western races 
for two centuries. Generation after genera¬ 
tion, ironclad nobles left their quarrels with 
the king or their neighbors to ride eastward 
against the Saracens; farsighted Italian mer¬ 
chants plied a busy trade between the home¬ 
land and the Christian outposts in Syria; 
and popes gave reality to their claims of uni¬ 
versal supremacy by organizing the fighting 
forces of Europe in a holy war. Meanwhile, 
in Europe Christian knights were carrying 
on steady warfare against the Saracens in 
Spain and against the Slavs to the north and 
east, and were gradually expanding the 
frontiers of Christendom. 

1. THE FIRST THREE CRUSADES (1095-1192) 

The Abbassid caliphs, who had once ruled a 
great Mohammedan empire from Bagdad, 
had lost their power long before 
the crusaders came to the East. Mosiemi and 
In the middle of the eleventh '* 

century, the barbarous Seljuk Turks took 
over what remained of their empire, though 
continuing to recognize the nominal author¬ 
ity of the caliphs as religious leaders. The 
Turks were brutal but effective warriors. 
They gave new strength to the Moslem state 
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and made it a greater menace to Christen¬ 
dom. Driving westward, they took Syria 
from the caliphs of Cairo and most of Asia 
Minor from the Byzantine Empire. Euro¬ 
pean pilgrims, returning from Jerusalem, 
brought tales of Turkish atrocities, which 
were probably exaggerated, and told of the 
defilement of the holy places. Europe, then, 
was already aware of the Turk and in a mood 
to be easily aroused, when the Byzantine 
emperor, Alexius Conmenus, appealed to the 
pope for aid against the infidel who had been 
tlireatening Constantinople. The time 
seemed ripe for a counter-attack. Three 
years before, in 1092, the death of the Turk¬ 
ish sultan, Malik Shah, had thrown the 
whole Turkish Empire into civil war and 
anarchy. Asia Minor and Syria were left 
under independent and antagonistic princes. 

Pope Urban II gave enthusiastic response 
to the emperor’s appeal. Indeed, it is possi¬ 
ble that he may have taken up 

"^wchls the ^ crusade on his own 

crutade* * initiative, without urging from 
the East. CertaiiJy he planned 
to do more than merely send aid to Alexius. 
A great council of churchmen and nobles was 
summoned to meet at Clermont in France. 
There Urban issued a stirring call to arms. 
In a masterly speech, he played upon every 
emotion of his hearers, holding out every 
possible inducement to those who would join 
the expedition — remission of sins, protec¬ 
tion of their land till their return, and the 
hope of plunder. He was answered by shouts 
of “God wills it!’’ Most of those present at 
once donned the cloth cross which signified 
that they were pledged to the crusade. 
Preachers, of whom Peter the Hermit was 
the most famous, traveled through France 
and other parts of Europe, carrying the mes¬ 
sage and arousing great enthusiasm every¬ 
where. 

The pope’s reasons for urging the crusade 
are clear enough. The papacy had gained 
greatly in prestige since the days 
M^«s of Qf Gregory VII. Save in Ger- 
* many, where Henry IV was still 

in violent opposition, the pope’s claims to 
universal supremacy were generally recog¬ 
nized. By placing himself at the head of a 
great international movement like the cru¬ 


sade, Urban demonstrated that he, not the 
emperor, was the real leader of Christendom. 
There was also a more powerful motive. 
Urban, like most of the popes after him, sin¬ 
cerely wished to expand the church of which 
he was the ruler, and to make it as nearly as 
possible a world church. 

But why should rough feudal barons, 
knights, and even merchants and peasants 
have been stirred by the pope’s 
call to take part in such a peril- ^ Motives of 
ous undertaking.^ No smgle 
answer to that question can be adequate. In 
any great popular movement of the kind, 
many mixed motives must work together. 
The prime motive was, of course, religious. 
The Cluniac and papal reform movements 
had done much to stimulate popular piety. 
It was an age of violence, but also of strong 
religious feeling, with a decided bent toward 
asceticism. To the medieval man, the life of 
the monk was the only truly religious life. 
He was deeply conscious of sin; he feared 
eternal damnation; and he felt the necessity 
of doing some act of voluntary suffering as 
penance or atonement for his sins. Great 
numbers of men, to whom the regular life of 
the monk was impossible, did penance for 
their sins by going on pilgrimage to^ holy 
places, even as far as Jerusalem. The cru¬ 
sades were in essence super-pilgrimages. 
But the religious appeal went farther than 
that. The feudal warrior’s conception of 
loyalty was simple. A man fought^for his 
lord against his enemies. And how could a 
man show his devotion to God better — or 
more congenially to his natural tastes — 
than by fighting for Him against His ene¬ 
mies, the infidels who had defiled Christ’s 
sepulcher? The crusader believed that God 
had called him to arms through His repre¬ 
sentative, the pope, and he answered gladly. 
All the adventurous spirit and love of fight¬ 
ing, that was so characteristic of the medi¬ 
eval knight, urged him on to a glorious enter¬ 
prise where fighting was no sin. Besides, 
feudal Europe was becoming somewhat 
overcrowded. There were landless knights, 
and younger sons who were short of land. 
In the rich East, of which they knew little 
but rumor, there were tempting opportuni¬ 
ties for plunder and land to be had for the 



taking. It must not be forgotten that, from 
the practical point of view, the crusades 
were expeditions for the conquest of Syria. 
As for the Italian merchants, who constantly 
aided the crusaders, their interests were ob¬ 
vious. They wanted to establish safe trad¬ 
ing posts in the Near East under Christian 
governments. The Emperor Alexius had 
hoped that an expedition from the West 
might aid him in recovering Asia Minor. 
The crusaders had much larger plans. 

None of the great rulers of Europe — the 
Emperor Henry IV, Philip I of France, or 
Th«Uad«n WUliam Rufus of England — 
was sufficiently at peace with 
the church or his own nobles to take part in 
the crusade. The leadership, then, was left 
to a group of great barons, chiefly from 
France and the lands bordering closely upon 
it. The royal domain was represented by 
Philip’s brother, Hugh of Vermandois, cen¬ 
tral France by the wealthy Count Stephen 
of Blois, whose son later became King of 
England, and southern France by Count 


Raymond of Toulouse, whose descendants 
of the same name ruled Languedoc till their 
house was ruined by the Albigensian Crusade 
more than a century later. From the Rhine¬ 
land came Count Robert of Flanders and the 
more famous Duke Godfrey of Bouillon, to¬ 
gether with his brothers, Baldwin and Eus¬ 
tace, and his nephew, Baldwin II. The 
knights of Normandy, to whom expeditions 
of this kind were second nature, followed 
Robert, the reckless son of the Conqueror; 
while Bohemond, the son of Robert Guis- 
card, and his kinsman Tancred led a formida¬ 
ble band of Normans of the same adventur¬ 
ous breed from Sicily and southern Italy. 
These last were a valuable addition to the 
crusade, not only because of their character, 
but because they had already had experience 
in fighting the Saracens and knew something 
of the Moslem world. 

Time was needed for preparation, so by 
mutual agreement the crusaders from the 
various parts delayed their start till the late 
summer of 1096, though some disorganised 
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bands had already preceded them. They 
traveled by different routes, 
Cruiad® arriving in Constantinople dur¬ 
ing the following winter. The 
Emperor Alexius, who was rather alarmed at 
the size of the army, persuaded the leaders to 
take an oath of allegiance to him, on the 
understanding that they would hand over to 
him any land conquered or hold it as his vas¬ 
sals. He then aided them on their way into 
Asia Minor. There they captured Nicaea. 
Moving on, they left the city, together with 
most of Asia Minor, in the emperor’s hands, 
thus accomplishing for him about as much as 
he could have hoped from their aid. Their 
next objective was Antioch, the most im¬ 
portant coast town in northern Syria. On 
their way, they swung farther east through 
Armenia, where the friendly Christian popu¬ 
lation aided them in taking the Turkish 
strongholds. There Godfrey’s brother Bald¬ 
win remained behind to found the county of 
Edessa. The siege of Antioch occupied all 
the winter of 1097-98. Wlxen at last, after 
great hardship, the crusaders broke into the 
city, they were themselves besieged by a 
Turkish army. They were in a desperate 
position, but their courage was revived by 
the miraculous discovery of the Holy Lance, 
or what they Ixelieved to be the lance that 
had pierced Christ’s side on the cross. Heart¬ 
ened by this sign, they sallied out and de¬ 
feated the Turkish army. Quarrels among 
the leaders and a dispute as to whether they 
should hand Antioch over to the emperor de¬ 
layed them for some months. Finally, as 
Alexius failed to appear, they left Bohemond 
in possession of Antioch and moved on down 
the coast. They met with no strong opposi¬ 
tion, for the inhabitants of the country were 
accustomed to conquest and cared little who 
ruled them. When they arrived before 
Jerusalem in the summer of 1099, they found 
that it had been taken from the Turks by an 
Egyptian force and was not strongly garri¬ 
soned. The taking of the city was followed 
by scenes of pious joy and bloodshed. “The 
celebration in the church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
cher, where men wept together in joy and 
grief, and the merciless slaughter of the in¬ 
habitants, well expressed, in combination, 
the spirit of the crusade/’ 


After the capture of Jerusalem, many of 
the crusaders returned home, feeling that 
they had accomplished their 
immediate purpose. The re- 2 Jwjwiam 
mainder stayed to spread their 
conquests and to organize the land they had 
taken as a feudal state. The first ruler 
chosen by the barons, Godfrey of Bouillon, 
refused the royal title, preferring that of 
“Defender of the Holy Sepulcher.” His 
brother Baldwin, however, who succeeded 
him in 1100, took the title “King of Jerusa¬ 
lem.” The work of conquest continued for a 
quarter of a century, greatly aided by fleets 
from the Italian commercial cities and by a 
constant stream of fighting pilgrims from the 
West. The result was the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, a ready-made feudal state, 
stretching from the southern end of Pales¬ 
tine all along the S 3 rrian coast and into 
Armenia in the northeast. It was divided 
into four large units — the kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem proper (the royal domain), and three 
great fiefs, the county of Tripolis, founded 
by Raymond of Toulouse, the principality of 
Antioch, founded by Bohemond and Tan- 
cred, and the county of Edessa, founded by 
Baldwin I and Baldwin II.^ The lords of 
these great fiefs recognized the king as their 
overlord, but were practically independent 
sovereigns. Within the kingdom and the 
three large fiefs, there were lesser baronies 
and knights’ holdings, granted to vassals in 
return for military service, according to 
feudal custom. In the coast towns, mer¬ 
chants from Venice, Genoa, and Pisa built 
permanent trading posts and were given 
special privileges. The original inhabitants, 
of course, still made up the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation. The crusaders were never more than 
a small minority. The latter made them¬ 
selves at home in the new land, gradually 
adopting the clothing and many of the cus¬ 
toms of the natives, as more suited to the 
climate, which was so different from that 
they had known in the West. 

The kingdom of Jerusalem was essentially 
weak. It was a long thin stretch 
of territory, open to attack all 
along the flank. Moreover, it 
was weakened by the rivalries and jeal- 

^ See map, page 248. 


The Second 
Crusade 




KNIGHTS DEPARTING FOR A CRUSADE 


The crusading host shown above is taken from a Burgundian miniature painting. 



FREDERICK BARBAROSSA ON HIS WAY TO THE HOL.T LAND 


Frederick and his men are here shovm caUirw their way through a Hungarian JoresL 







CX)NSTANTINOPLE IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 

This view of Comtaniirw'ph is from the ** Chronicle** of Hartmann Schedel Perhaps 

aU it tells us is what a fifteenth-ccntury German thought the Byzantine city should look Like, 



A crusader’s castle in SYRIA 

The castle known as Krak des Chevaliers^ or in the Arabic^ 
QaUi*al Alrhum, was one qf the oyiyosts of the ooardy of TripoU. 
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ousies of the great lords, of the merchants 
from the different Italian cities, Ind of the 
two great religious military orders, the 
Hospitalers and Templars, who had acquired 
a great deal of land since they were founded 
in the early days of the conquest. There 
was always feeling, too, between the older 
settlers and the new arrivals from the West. 
All that saved them was an equal lack of 
unity among their Moslem neighbors. The 
latter, however, were slowly uniting. In 
1144, they reconquered Edessa without 
much difficulty. News of this disaster led to 
the organization of the Second Crusade. 
Moved by the preaching of Saint Bernard of 
Clairvaux, LoLiis VII of France and the 
Hohenstaufen emperor, Conrad III, led 
large armies to the East in 1147, where they 
accomplished little or nothing, llieir failure 
was due largely to the jealousy and bad faith 
of the Syrian Latins whom they had come to 
aid. 

The suicidal divisions among the resident 
Christians multiplied during the next genera¬ 
tion, while on the other side the 
great Saladin was uniting both 
Jam^iem Egyptian and Syrian Moslems 
under his rule. In 1187, he 
overran Palestine, took Jerusalem, and occu¬ 


pied all of the kingdom proper, leaving the 
Latins only the county of Tripolis and the 
principality of Antioch. 

The fall of Jerusalem, after nearly a cen¬ 
tury of Christian rule, shocked Europe and 
aroused new enthusiasm for a 
crusade. This time the three 
greatest rulers of Christendom 
took the cross and led their countrymen to 
the East. The aged emperor, Frederick Bar- 
boroBsa, was the first to start. He was 
drowned while crossing a mountain stream 
in Asia Minor, and most of his followers re¬ 


turned home. The kings of France and Eng¬ 
land, Philip Augustus and Bichard the Lion- 
hearted, arrived later. It was not until 1191 


that the latta:, who had stopped on the way 
to conquer the island of Q^nis, joined the 
crusaders who were besieging the city of 
Acre on the coast of Palestine. Philip and 
Bichard were of very different character and 
were natural enemies. Quarrels soon broke 
out between the two kin^ and tbdr follow¬ 


ers, nearly paralyzing the effectiveness of the 
crusading army. One of the chroniclers of 
the period asserted that “the two kings and 
peoples did less together than they would 
have done apart.” Philip returned home 
soon after the fall of Acre, leaving Richard 
to cany on the war against Saladin. In¬ 
numerable romances have been woven about 
the campaigns of these two warriors, each so 
t3q)ical of his race. Both were courageous 
and both could be magnanimous, but Sala¬ 
din showed himself the more civiUzed of the 
two. Richard won a place for himself in both 
Christian and Moslem legend by his reckless 
daring, but was unable to capture Jerusalem. 
In August, 1192, he concluded a truce with 
Saladin, whereby the Christians gained a 
strip of the Palestine coast from Acre to 
Ascalon and the right of free entry for pil¬ 
grims to Jerusalem. 


2. UTER CRUSADES —THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The thirteenth century, which opened 
with the great pontificate of Innocent III, 
might have been expected to 
produce some successful cm- 
sades. There were a good many 
crusades, but they were all rather inglorious 
affairs, and the very first one, inaugurated 
by Iimocent himself, was shamefully di¬ 
verted from its purpose. Germany at the 


begiiming of the century was preoccupied by 
the civil war between the rival emperors. 
The knights who gathered at Venice in 1202, 
therefore, were mostly French. They had 
bargained with the Venetians for transporta¬ 
tion, but were unable to raise the stipulated 
price. After mudi discussion they arrived 
at a compromise. They would pay for their 
passage by capturing for the Venetians the 
rival trading city of Zara, across the Adri¬ 
atic. Europe was shocked by the use of a 
crusading army against a Christian city and 
some of the crusaders refused to serve. But 


worse was still to come. Zara was taken, 
but the Venetians drove a hard bargain and 
the crusaders were still short of funds. The 


Doge of Venice, who seems to have been the 
evil genius (ff the crusade, again tempted the 
crus^rs by pointing out the rich plimder to 
be had from the sack oS Constantinople, pro¬ 
vided an excuse could be found for attacking 
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Later 

crusades 


it. The excuse was presented by a pretender 
to the throne of the Byzantine Empire, who 
promised the French knights everything 
they asked if they would aid him. Accord¬ 
ingly, they moved on to Constantinople, 
captured the city, and looted it amid scenes 
of wanton violence. Then, when the new 
emperor was unable to fulfill his promises, 
they ousted him in turn, and elected one of 
their own number, Baldwin of 
Flanders, as emperor. Venice 
was given special trading privi¬ 
leges and a good deal of territoiy along the 
coast and in the islands, as her share of the 
plunder. The Latin Empire of Constanti¬ 
nople lasted till 1261, when it was retaken by 
the Byzantine emperor who still held Asia 
Minor. That half-century greatly weakened 
the Eastern Empire. 

Intermittent crusades continued through 
the greater part of the thirteenth century, 
but they accomplished very 
little. Innocent III, who had 
been bitterly disappointed by 
the results of the Fourth Crusade, organized 
another just before his death. It started in 
1217, led by the King of Hungary. The 
crusaders marched through Syria to Egypt, 
where they took Damietta, only to lose it 
two years later. The next crusade was that 
of the Emperor Frederick II in 1228. As has 
already been told,^ he gained Jerusalem by 
peaceful negotiations rather than by war¬ 
fare. Other crusades followed, the most im¬ 
portant of which were the two, mentioned in 
the last chapter, led by the saintly French 
king, Louis IX. His first crusade met with 
disaster in Egypt. The second, in 1270, was 
crippled by the death of Saint Louis in iWis, 
after which Prince Edward of England, who 
had accompanied him, went on to Syria, but 
accomplished nothing. It was the last seri¬ 
ous crusade. 

What was left of the Latin states in Syria 
dragged on a precarious existence until the 
last decade of the thirteenth 
fod of Hia centuiy, but they were pitifully 
in Syria**** Weak. The internal quarrels, 
factions, and jealousies that had 
proved so dangerous to them in the twelfth 
centuiy were now multiplied. It was clear 

^ See above, page 229. 


that they could not defend themselves for 
long without aid from the West — and the 
extent of that aid was steadily decreasing. 
After 1270, it practically ceased. Jerusalem 
was retaken by the Moslems in 1244; Anti¬ 
och fell in 1268; and by 1291, the last of the 
Latin possessions in Syria had been wiped 
out. The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem had 
come to an end, after an existence of nearly 
two centuries. As wars of conquest, the 
crusades had achieved no permanent results; 
but they had served a great purpose by 
checking for a long time the westward ad¬ 
vance of the Turks. 

The failure to hold the lands won in the 
East was due not only to the weakness and 
folly of the Latins in Syria, but 
also to the gradual decline and , Waning of 
final disappearance of the cm- spirS 

sading spirit among the western 
peoples. The repeated calls issued by the 
thirteenth-century popes for new emsades to 
defend or rescue the Holy Land were an¬ 
swered with ever-diminishing enthusiasm. 
Expeditions against the Mohammedans in 
Spain, the Albigensian heretics in southern 
France, or the heathen Slavs in Pmssia gave 
the European knight a more convenient op¬ 
portunity for fulfilling his emsading vows 
than did the long voyage to Syria. More 
important than this, however, was the gen¬ 
eral feeling of disillusionment about the 
emsades. The diversion of the Fourth Cm- 
sade against the Greek Christians of Con¬ 
stantinople, and the uniform failure of the 
later expeditions, did much to dampen popu¬ 
lar zeal. Tales told by the returning emsad- 
ers of the selfishness and dissensions of the 
Christians in Syria had the same effect. 
Popes and sovereigns, too, had often misused 
the emsading enthusiasm of the people, rais¬ 
ing funds for crusades that were never begun. 
For more than a generation, the popes who 
followed Innocent III were more interested 
in their stmggle with the Hohenstaufen em¬ 
perors in Sicily than in the war against Islam, 
and preached emsade after emsade against 
them. Finally, and this is perhaps the most 
fundamental reason for the decline of the 
emsading spirit, the peoples of the West 
were developing new interests that absorbed 
all their attention. Military feudalism was 
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declining before the rising power of the mon¬ 
archies and of the commercial mlSdle class. 
In a thousand imponderable ways, the spirit 
of Europe was changing. The crusades fitted 
into the peculiar civilization of the High 
Middle Ages. As that age passed, the cru¬ 
sades died with it, though pious people 
dreamed of reviving them for two centuries 
longer. 

The crusades undoubtedly acted as a 
stimulus to the awakening economic, social, 
and cultural life of western Eu- 
Effect of the rope. They run parallel in time 
to a period of intellectual fer¬ 
ment and expanding social en¬ 
ergy. But to what extent were the crusades 
a cause, and not themselves merely an out¬ 
growth, of the rising civilization of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages? That is a question to which many 
answers have been given. It is difficult to 
specify any single development that would 
not have taken place in some degree without 
the crusades. The Italian cities, and through 
them the other towns of Europe, certainly 
benefited directly by the trade with the 
Christian states in Syria and by the carrying 
of pilgrims and crusaders to and from the 
Holy Land. But trade with the Near East 
had begun before the crusades, and would 
inevitably have increased without their help, 
though not perhaps so rapidly. Europe in 
this period borrowed largely from the sci¬ 
ence, philosophy, luxuries, and general cul¬ 
ture of the Saracen world. But the most 
direct contact between Christendom and 
Islam came through Spain and Sicily rather 
than the East. The medieval popes un¬ 
doubtedly gained in prestige from their lead¬ 
ership of such great international enter¬ 
prises as the crusades. But their supremacy 
was won on other grounds. Almost the only 
results for the papacy that can be traced 
directly to the crusading movement were the 
institution of the clerical tithe, a direct papal 
tax levied on all the clergy, and the sale of 
indulgences. Both of these methods of rais¬ 
ing money were continued by later popes 
after the crusades, which were the original 
excuse for them, had ceased. The monarch¬ 
ies in France and England probably gained 
something from the diversion of the fighting 
energy of the feudal nobles to a distant field. 


But the rise of the monarchies was due far 
more to other causes. 

Nevertheless, despite all possible qualifica¬ 
tions, and even though its effects may have 
been more in the nature of a stimulus to de¬ 
velopments that would have taken place 
anyway rather than of an original cause, a 
movement that involved so many people 
over a period of two (jenturies must have 
made a strong impression on the life of the 
age. The effects of travel depend entirely 
on the mental equipment and powers of ob¬ 
servation of those who travel, and many 
who made that perilous journey probably 
learned little or nothing from it. Still, some 
among the many crusaders and pilgrims 
must have returned with a broader mental 
horizon and with new ideas. Aside from 
what they may have learned from the infidel, 
knights from all parts of Europe met to¬ 
gether and learned the customs of. one an¬ 
other’s countries. The manners and cus¬ 
toms of chivalry became more universal and 
more highly formalized. The romantic ad¬ 
ventures of the crusaders were retold in song 
and story, giving rise to a new popular litera¬ 
ture for the knightly class. Above all, the 
crusades shook up a fairly settled society 
and made it less provincial. 

3. THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIAN EUROPE 

While the crusaders were carrying Chris¬ 
tianity into the distant lands of the eastern 
Mediterranean, other Christian soldiers were 
waging a more permanently successful war 
against heathen and infidels within Europe 
itself. Christianity had already spread 
widely in the centuries preceding the cru¬ 
sades through the teaching of Greek Ortho¬ 
dox missionaries in Russia and of Roman 
Catholic missionaries in the lands bordering 
the Holy Roman Empire. We need say 
nothing further here of the Christianization 
of Russia, but perhaps it would be well to 
pause at this point to note the conversion of 
those countries which entered the Roman 
Church, before going on to study the armed 
conquests made by Catholic Europe. 

The conversion of the Slavs of Bohemia — 
the modem Czechoslovakia — was begun as 
early as the ninth century by Byzantine 
missionaries. But the Bohemiansi unlike 
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the Russian Slavs, did not remain in the Greek 
Orthodox faith. They turned 
. instead to the Roman Church. 
Hungary*" After the middle of the tenth 
century, when the German em¬ 
peror, Otto the Great, forced the Czechs to 
recognize him as their overlord, Bohemia 
faced definitely westward. It became a fief 
of the empire, though it always preserved a 
separate government of its own, and its duke, 
who after 1158 bore the title of king, had 
greater power over his people than had any 
other of the emperor^s vassals. Poland, the 
other great Slavic country to the east of the 
empire, was not converted to Christianity 
until the second half of the tenth century, 
and then through the work of Roman mis¬ 
sionaries. Unlike Bohemia, Poland did not 
become a permanent part of the Holy Roman 
Empire, though it did remain within tlie 
Roman Church. It covered a large terri¬ 
tory, but seldom enjoyed strong government 
and was always open to attack from its pow¬ 
erful neighbors. Hungary, the eastern neigh¬ 
bor of the empire to the south of Poland, was 
still later in receiving Christianity. There 
were many Slavs in Hungary, but the domi¬ 
nant race were the Magyars, a nomadic peo¬ 
ple who, like so many others, had drifted 
into Europe from western Asia. After rav¬ 
aging Germany for years, they were de¬ 
feated by Otto the Great in 965 and forced 
to settle down. Nearly half a century later, 
they were converted and brought into the 
Roman Church by their king, Saint Stephen. 
During the thirteenth century, Poland and 
Hungary formed an invaluable bulwark for 
western Christendom against the attack of 
the fierce Mongols, who swept out of Asia 
across eastern Europe and founded the vast 
empire called the Golden Horde, which for 
long dominated Russia. 

It was not till the eleventh century that 
Christianity was firmly established in the 
Scandinavian lands to the north 
Convanion Qf western Europe. The Danes 
were the first to he converted by 
Catholic missionaries, but there 
were many heathen still left there at the 
time when King Canute (1017-35) ruled a 
great empire that included England and 
Norway as well as his own country. Norway 


of Scan¬ 
dinavia 


soon followed, and finally Sweden, though 
not without stubborn resistance from the 
devotees of the old heathen gods. 

Very different from this process of conver¬ 
sion was the expansion of Christendom to 
the northeast of the empire dur¬ 
ing the period of the crusades. Expansion 
Through most of the twelfth northeast 
century the Germans of Saxony, 

Holstein, and the North Mark carried on a 
war of conquest against the heathen Slavs 
who dwelt to the south of the Baltic, be¬ 
tween the rivers Elbe and Oder. It was a 
war of conquest and extermination. As 
German authority moved eastward to the 
Oder, the land was resettled by German col¬ 
onists. Much of the final success of the 
struggle was due to the leadership of Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony and head of the 
Welf party, of whom we have already had 
cause to speak.^ Meanwhile, farther east in 
Pomerania, between the Oder and the Vis¬ 
tula, the Poles had extended Christianity to 
the Baltic by similarly forceful means. But 
the Prussians, a wild and w^arlike people of 
Letto-Lithuanian stock who occupied the 
territory between Poland and the Baltic be¬ 
yond the Vistula, were still heathen and 
were a constant menace to the Poles. Early 
in the thirteenth century, the Poles appealed 
to the crusading order of Teutonic Knights, 
who had already done good work in the Holy 
Land, to aid them against the heathen Prus¬ 
sians. They were promised whatever land 
they could conquer and the donation was 
ratified by the emperor. The Knights began 
their campaign in 1230, and thereafter 
pressed the crusade, as they considered it, so 
strongly that by 1283 they were masters of 
Prussia. They thus founded a German state 
on the eastern Baltic, cut off from the em¬ 
pire only by the strip of Polish Pomerania.^ 

Still greater interest attaches to the expan¬ 
sion of Christendom by the conquest of the 
highly civilized Mohammedan 
country in Spain. The collapse Chri$«an 
of the caliphate of Cordova in ^^^^’"Vpain 
1034, due to internal dissen¬ 
sions, provided a good opportunity for the 
little Christian kingdoms in the north to ex- 

> See above, pages 221 and 225. 

* See map, page 312. 
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pand at the expense of the infidels. For 
more than two centuries they continued the 
struggle with varying success, often aided by 
crusaders from France and the other parts of 
Europe. Sometimes civil wars and conflicts 
among themselves checked the advance of 
the Christians, and twice, after 1086 and 
again after 1146, they were driven back when 
their Moslem enemies received reinforce¬ 
ments from the fierce Berber tribes of North 
Africa. In the end, however, the Christians 
were almost completely successful in their 
perpetual crusade. By 1248, only the little 
kingdom of Granada in the south remained 
in Mohammedan hands. The rest of Spain 
was divided amongst four Christian Idng- 
doms. Castile, to which Leon had been 
permanently united since 1230, was the 
largest, occupying most of the central and 
western part of the peninsula. Aragon, the 
next largest, occupied a triangle, of which 
one side extended along the Pyrenees from 


the east and the second stretched down the 
eastern coast below Valencia. The King of 
Aragon, who had become a vassal of the 
papacy in the days of Innocent III, also 
ruled the Balearic Islands and some territory 
in southern France. In between Castile and 
Aragon on the northern border was the little 
kingdom of Navarre, which had been unable 
to expand because surrounded by its two 
powerful neighbors. It fell somewhat under 
French influence in the thirteenth century, 
when the crown went to Count Theobald 
IV of Champagne in 1234. Finally, in the 
southwest was the newly founded king¬ 
dom of Portugal. Spain's period of stress 
was now past, and she was prepared to take 
her place in the main current of European 
history. In the fifteenth century, the union 
of Castile and Aragon and the extinction 
of Granada gave her unity and strength and 
made her one of the great powers of the 
West. 
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Feudal Society — the Peasants and Flohles 


IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS, wc havc traced 
the main outline of the political events in the 
feudal kingdoms during the High Middle 
Ages. We have also described feudalism as a 
system of society, dwelling on its laws and 
institutions. It is now time to investigate 
the manner of life of the men who made up 
feudal society. For the lives of human be¬ 
ings are the essential material of history, and 
it is as important to know something of the 
daily life of the undistinguished individuals 
who form the great mass of society as it is to 
follow the careers of famous men or to study 
the institutions of the age. In this chapter 
we will try to show how the men of the two 
great feudal classes, the peasants and the 
nobles, lived. We will leave to the next two 
chapters the townsmen and the clergy, who, 
though living in the midst of feudalism, had 
yet a separate life and special interests of 
their own. 


1. GENERAL CONDITIONS OF MEDIEVAL LIFE 

Life in the Middle Ages was hazardous to 
a degree almost impossible for us to imagine, 
accustomed as we are to a set- 
society, police protection, 
* swift and safe transportation, 

and the services of medical science. The life 
of the average man in that age was a short 
one and uncertain. He was a constant prey 
bo disease, to the malign forces of nature, 
and, above all, to the avarice and brutality 
o{ Ids fellow men. Save in England, where 
the monarchy was usually strong enough to 


prevent the worst disorders, there was little 
security for life or property. Elsewhere, the 
central government was seldom strong 
enough to give protection to the people out¬ 
side the largest cities or the immediate royal 
domain. The feudal nobles, whose duty it 
was to protect those dependent upon them, 
were often too earnestly engaged in pursuing 
their own interests to bother with police 
duty or justice — or were themselves a men¬ 
ace to the defenseless. Robbers and brig¬ 
ands infested the roads and made travel dan¬ 
gerous for all but numerous and well-armed 
parties. Bands of mercenary soldiers, tem¬ 
porarily out of employment, wandered about 
the country, robbing, burning, and slaying at 
their will. Avaricious nobles rode down 
from their hilltop castles to rob the mer¬ 
chants, pilgrims, and priests who passed 
upon the highway, or to hold them for ran¬ 
som. Not content with that, they often fell 
upon the villages of the defenseless peasants 
or upon the outlying monasteries, where 
there was always a chance for plunder. In 
time of peace, the nobles were often little 
better than brigands. In time of war, they 
were usually worse. 

Warfare, private and public, was indeed 
the perennial curse of feudal society. Every¬ 
where on the Continent the 
nobles had the right to wage fri,” war 
private warfare on their neigh¬ 
bors, and they exercised that right freely.^ 
The petty campaigns arising from private 

^ See above, pagee 109-200. 
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quarrels were, of course, smal]|r in scope 
than the national wars, but they were far 
more numerous and, in the long run, did 
much more damage. There were few great 
battles fought in the Middle Ages; but there 
were innumerable skirmishes and frightful 
destruction of the hves and property of non- 
combatants. It was the peasants and to a 
lesser extent the monks and the inhabitants 
of the smaller towns who suffered most from 
medieval warfare. The chief aim of the 
fighting noble was to weaken and impoverish 
his enemy by destroying the productivity of 
his land and, second to that, to acquire plun¬ 
der. Consequently, he ravaged his enemy’s 
fields, destroyed the standing crops, burned 
the villages after carrying off the cattle and 
anything else of value, and massacred or held 
for ransom the peasants, who were them¬ 
selves valuable property and the chief source 
of his enemy’s income. Saint Peter Damian 
summed up the situation when he wrote 
that, whenever two nobles quarrel, ‘‘the 
poor man’s thatch goes up in flame.” The 
following description of feudal warfare from 
the chanson of the Lorrains is abundantly 
confirmed by less poetic documents: 

They start to march. The scouts and the in¬ 
cendiaries lead; after them come the foragers who 
are to gather the spoils and carry them in the 
great baggage train. The tumult begins. The 
peasants, having just come out of the fields, turn 
back, uttering loud cries; the shepherds gather 
their flocks and drive them towards the neighbor¬ 
ing woods in the hope of saving them. The in¬ 
cendiaries set the villages on fire, and the foragers 
\isit and sack them; the distracted inhabitants 
are burnt or led apart with their hands tied to be 
held for ransom. Everywhere alarm bells ring, 
fear spreads from side to side and becomes gen¬ 
eral. On all sides one sees helmets shining, pen¬ 
nons floating and horsemen covering the plain. 
Here hands are laid on money; there cattle, don¬ 
keys and flocks are seized. The smoke spreads, 
the flames rise, the peasants and the shepherds in 
consternation flee in all directions. 

And after the campaign is over, “windmills 
no longer turn, chinmeys no longer smrfce, 
the cocks have ceased their crowing and the 
(dogs their barking,.., briars and thorns 
grow where villages stood of old.” This is 
what war might mean to the peasants. And 


Rood and 
f amino 


in many parts of Europe, war was almost the 
normal state of society. 

Nor was war the only hazard of life in the 
Middle Ages. The medieval man was far 
more at the mercy of the ele¬ 
ments than we are today. 

Floods often did terrible dam¬ 
age, sometimes wiping out whole towns or 
villages. Even today, there are occasional 
disastrous floods; but in that age they were 
far more numerous and more deadly, for 
there were no means of controlling them nor 
of bringing relief to the victims. More ter¬ 
rible than the floods were the famines that 
usually followed them, or that resulted from 
any other adverse weather condition. Medi¬ 
eval methods of agriculture were very crude 
and unscientific. Too much rain or too little, 
unseasonable heat or cold, an unusual num¬ 
ber of insect pests, or any of the other natu¬ 
ral hazards of farming, which today can be 
combated by scientific means, might destroy 
the peasant’s whole crop. In the eleventh 
century, the chronicles record forty-eight 
famine years. By the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, conditions had improved, but there 
were stiU eleven famines in France during 
the reign of Philip Augustus. There were 
also countless local famines; for roads were 
so bad that it was difficult to transport food 
even a short distance to places where local 
weather conditions, floods, or the depreda¬ 
tions of a campaign had destroyed the crops. 
These famines did not mean mere shortage 
of food for the peasant and poor townsman; 
it frequently meant death by starvation. 
The year 1197 saw terrible famines in 
France. A chronicler of Lidge wrote that 
even the rich suffered great privation, and 
“as for the poor, they died of hunger.” The 
chronicler of Rheims recorded that “a count¬ 
less throng of persons died of hunger.” 

Epidemic diseases often accompanied 
famines, spreading like wildfire among the 
people weakened by staivation. Ditea»o 
Even in good years epidemics 
were common. The crowded towns, with 
their narrow, filthy streets and complete 
lack of sanitation, were perfect breeding 
places for disease, nor were the country vil¬ 
lages much better. The chronicles of the 
period are filled with records of the “ plague ” 
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or ‘‘pest.” These were generic names for 
diseases which the people had not sufficient 
knowledge to describe more accurately. 
They lacked, too, any scientific knowledge 
of preventive or curative measures. Harsh 
experience had taught them that many dis¬ 
eases were contagious, though they did not 
know why. People often fled from a plague- 
stricken town, but as they knew nothing 
about disinfection, they might easily carry 
the disease with them and spread it through 
the countryside. Aside from epidemics, the 
death toll from other diseases or from inju¬ 
ries, which today can be prevented or cured 
by medical or surgical science, was terribly 
high. Simple infection of wounds alone led 
to countless unnecessary deaths. 

One should not imagine, however, that the 
medieval man took no steps to combat the 
s fifion befell him, but his 

methods were not those ap¬ 
proved by modem science. He believed that 
all disasters, whether caused by the weather, 
insects, or disease, were of supernatural 
origin, a divine punishment for his sins or 
the malign work of the devil and evil spirits. 
His method of coping with disaster was 
everywhere the same — an attempt to ob¬ 
tain divine aid or forgiveness by public 
prayers, penance, processions, and supplica¬ 
tions to the saints who were noted for their 
healing powers or who were recognized as the 
special protectors of the district. When his 
fields suffered from insect plagues, the help¬ 
less peasant turned for aid to the church, 
and, if he were in good standing with the 
local clergy, received its full co-operation; 
for the priest, though somewhat better edu¬ 
cated, was as superstitious as the peasant. 
A solemn anathema issued by the Bishop of 
Troyes against the “locusts and caterpillars 
and other such animals that have laid waste 
the vineyards” of his diocese, which has sur¬ 
vived, shows the church giving spiritual aid 
to the peasants on a large scale. Indeed, the 
“excommunication of caterpillars” was not 
uncommon. 

When the church failed him, the peasant 
often turned to ancient superstitions of 
pagan origin, that had lasted on through 
centuries of Christianity, sometimes vaguely 
colored by Christian forms. Magic incantar 


tions, witchcraft, and sorcery held a power¬ 
ful appeal for medieval men, despite the 
efforts of the church to eradicate them. But 
this magic was not always invoked to aid 
men. Often it was used as a threat, for there 
was black ma^c as well as white. Thus, to 
the normal fears of a hazardous life were 
added superstitious terrors — fear of 
spirits, of old women who were believed to 
have sold their souls to the devil and who 
could bewitch children or put a plague on 
the cattle, or of the “evil eye” which still 
terrifies the Italian peasants. Yet the 
church provided strong counter-charms — 
the sign of the cross or a pater noster — and 
those who were able to make a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of a famous saint or to touch the 
casket containing a relic of his body felt well- 
armed against the powers of darkness. 

We must not, however, draw too dark a 
picture of the life of the Middle Ages. De¬ 
spite ignorance, poverty, and 
the dread disasters of flood, rrogrwt 
famine, pestilence, and war, there was a 
great deal of stirring and vigorous life. The 
population of Europe was steadily increas¬ 
ing; the lower classes were gaining greater 
freedom; and, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, in the growing towns a new free 
class was re-creating wealth through the 
revival of commerce and industry. Finally, 
the High Middle Ages was a period of great 
progress in education, literature, and philoso¬ 
phy. But we must turn now from the gen¬ 
eral conditions of life in the Middle Ages to 
those that especially affected the peasants, 
who bore the full brunt of the hazards of 
medieval life and were only slowly affected 
by the progress made during that period. 


2. THE PEASANTS 

The lines dividing the social classes in the 
Middle Ages were far more clearly drawn 
than they are today. Between 
the two great classes of common An inferior 
and noble there stood a wide 
gulf that was rarely crossed. All the instincts 
of medieval men, and especially of the ruling 
classes, were opposed to change of any kind 
in the social system. Custom and tr^tion 
had the force of law and were supported by 
the religious teaching of the age. The gener- 




PEASANT LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
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ally accepted theory of society, as pro¬ 
pounded by generations of theologians, 
recognized three great classes, each of which 
had a definite function to perform for the 
good of the whole social body. These were, 
first, the clergy, whose duty was to pray and 
to care for the salvation of their fellow men; 
second, the nobles, whose duty was to fight 
in defense of the helpless and to keep order; 
and finally, the peasants and artisans, whose 
function was to work and to provide the 
necessities of life for the whole of society, as 
well as luxuries for the upper classes. These 
functions were not always faithfully per¬ 
formed, save perhaps by the workers who 
had little choice in the matter, but the dis¬ 
tinction between the classes was not merely 
a theory. It was based on a clear recogni¬ 
tion of existing conditions, and from that 
very fact was believed to have the sanction 
of Divine Will. For it would be blasphemy 
to maintain that society could be so consti¬ 
tuted unless God had so intended it. The 
duty of the peasant, then, was clear to all. 
He was to work and to make no rebellion 
against his lot. The following pious state¬ 
ment from a contemporary chronicle ex¬ 
presses the opinion of noble and cleric alike: 
‘‘God forbid that the peasants, whose proper 
lot is daily toil, should abandon themselves 
to sloth and indolently spend their time in 
laughter and idle merriment.” And toil, un¬ 
fortunately, carried with it a stigma of social 
inferiority, ifor in the early feudal ages almost 
all the workers on the land were to some ex¬ 
tent unfree, and even after they obtained 
personal freedom, their class bore the stamp 


of servile origin. 

The freeborn, fighting noble, therefore, 
tiad nothing but contempt for the servile. 


Attitude of 
the nobles 


laboring peasant. He was neces¬ 
sary to the comfort and prosper¬ 
ity of his master, but as an in¬ 


dividual person he scarcely existed. He was 
regarded as distinctly an inferior being. The 
romantic literature of the period, composed 


for a noble audience, reflects this attitude. 


When an individual peasant is mentioned. 


which is not often, he is described as physi¬ 


cally grotesque, stupid, and horribly unclean 
— as, indeed, he very probably was. The 
peasant who appeals in the zomaDoe of 


Avmadn el Nicolete may be taken as an 
example: 

As Aucassin rode along an old grass-grown 
road, he raised his eyes and saw in the way a great 
feUow, wondrously hideous and foul to behold. 
He had a shock of hair blacker than coal-dust, 
and more than a hand-breadth between the eyes, 
and thick cheeks with a huge flat nose and great 
wide nostrils, and blubber-lips redder than roast 
flesh, and great hideous teeth. He was clad in 
hosen and shoes of cowhide, bound roimd with 
linden-bast up to his knee; he was wrapped in a 
thread-bare cloak and leaned on a great knotted 

Stafl. a * • 

It is not surprising to find that the nobles 
exploited the peasants to the limit of their 
ability. There were, of course, 
good lords who felt responsible 
for the security of their peas- peasant 
ants and acted justly according 
to their lights, as well as bad lords who 
squeezed every possible penny from them. 
But even the best of lords demanded full 
payment of the heavy manorial dues from 
their own peasants and were utterly merci¬ 
less to the peasants belonging to their ene¬ 
mies. ‘^All that the peasant amasses* in a 
year by stubborn work, the knight, the 
noble, devours in an hour.” So wrote 
Jaques de Vitry, with no more than the cus¬ 
tomary exaggeration of the moralist. The 
greatest of medieval popes. Innocent III, 
gave similar testimony in his De Contemptu 
Mundi. 

The serf serves; he is terrified with threats, 
wearied with corvies [forced labor], afllicted with 
blows, despoiled of his possessions; for, if he pos¬ 
sess nought, he is compelled to earn; and if he 
possess anything, he is compelled to have it not; 
the lord's fault is the serf's punishment; the serf's 
fault is the lord's excuse for preying on him.... 

The peasants often suffered, too, from the 
rapacity and dishonesty of the lord's officers. 
Under a careless lord, the bailiff who acted 
as his agent, the forester whose duty was to 
see that the peasants did not cut more than 
their share of wood or poach the lord's game, 
and the other petty oflficials of the manor had 
a good deal of power, which they frequently 
abused to extort money from the peasants. 
These manorial oflicials themselves sprang 
from the peasant class, but opportunities for 
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advancement were so few that the desire to 
take full advantage of such as did%rise usu¬ 
ally outweighed any fellow feeling they 
might have retained for their old neighbors. 

The clergy were not far behind the nobles 
in the exploitation of the peasants. True, 
they did not rob and kill, as the 
emd rtilT* nobles did in time of war, and 
peasants do much to aid the 

peasants by checking the law¬ 
lessness of feudal warfare. But they were 
one of the two privileged classes whom it 
was the duty of the peasants to support, and 
they clung tenaciously to their rights. The 
parish priests were often merciless in collect¬ 
ing their tithes, and seldom hesitated to use 
the dread threat of excommunication to 
force pajrment. Moreover, the church held a 
great deal of land, and ecclesiastical lords, in 
general, were no more lenient with their 
peasants than were the lay nobles. Indeed, 
modern research has shown that Customary 
dues were retained with less amelioration 
and that serfdom lasted longer on monastic 
estates than elsewhere. 

The daily life of the peasant was a monoto¬ 
nous round of unremitting toil, broken only 
by the religious holidays pre- 
scribed by the church. These 
were fairly numerous, but as a 
rule only the most important were observed 
— and those somewhat unwillingly, for every 
hour of work was valuable to men whose 
margin of subsistence was as narrow as that 
of the average peasant. The working day 
began at dawn and did not end till dark. 
Often the best part of the day had to be 
spent working on the lord’s land. Plowing, 
cultivating, and reaping, caring for the oxen 
and cattle, hedging, ditching, and carrying 
produce to market — these filled the day of 
the ordinary peasant. Others had special 
tasks which occupied most of their time, as 
the shepherd, cowherd, swineherd, hayward, 
and so forth. Women and children worked 
with the men in tha fields at the reaping or 
any other task withm their strength. 

The peasant’s tools were crude and simple. 
Even the plow, which was too expensive 
for the poorer peasant to own 
by himself, was a clumsy affair 
made of wood, though some had iron at the 


point. The usual substitute for a harrow 
was a thorn tree weighted down by logs. 
An inventory of a peasant’s tools in the 
year 1301 mentions only ‘‘a hoe, spade, axe, 
billhook, two yokes for carrying buckets and 
a barrel; total estimated value, 10 d.” 
Wealthier peasants doubtless had more 
tools, for scythes, sickles, flails, etc., were 
used, but the custom of communal labor 
probably relieved the individual peasant 
from the necessity of himself owning all the 
tools needed for the year’s work. 

The peasant’s house was merely a rough 
wooden hut, with a thatched roof. It was 
a squalid and filthy dwelling. 

In it we would find what one ”^'*dothing 
modem historian has charac¬ 
terized as “poverty unadorned.” Usually 
there was no chimney. Cooking was done 
out-of-doors in the summer. In the winter, 
when a fire had to be lighted in the house, 
the smoke escaped, if at all, by the door, 
and must have nearly suffocated the inhab¬ 
itants. Few of the peasants had ovens. 
They sent their bread up to the manor house 
to be baked in the great oven there. Even 
those who had ovens of their own had to pay 
the customary fee for the use of the lord’s 
oven. Sometimes the hut would contain a 
rough bed, where all the family slept. More 
often there was merely a pile of straw, alive 
with vermin, in one comer. Geese and hens 
wandered freely about the house, and the 
oxen were usually stabled in a lean-to beside 
it. In summer, the peasant was probably 
comfortable enough, for his standards wera 
not high, but the winters must have been 
terrible. We know all too little about what 
clothing he wore, save that it was mostly 
hand-made by the women of the family. 
The description of a peasant, already 
quoted, from Avmssin et Nicolete, will furnish 
a rough idea of his dress. It was almost cer¬ 
tainly inadequate protection against the 
cold of a northern winter. 

What evidence we have as to the ordinary 
food of the peasant illustrates better than 
anything else the extent of his _ . 

poverty. Modem farmers, how¬ 
ever destitute, have usually enough to eat. 
The medieval farmer, on the other hand, ate 
poorly even in good years, and starved in 
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years of famine. Meat of any kind was ap¬ 
parently a rare luxury. A fifteenth-century 
writer, Hans Behan, described the food of 
the peasant thus: ‘^They feed on brown 
bread, oatmeal porridge or boiled peas; they 
drink water or whey/' In some places the 
thirteenth-century peasant was probably 
better off, but all the evidence shows that 
the same foods — porridge and black bread 
made of rye or oatmeal, simple vegetables, 
cheese and whey, with perhaps an occasional 
egg — were the staples of diet. Beer was 
available at times, but not by any means 
universally. Of course, on feast days the 
peasant was sometimes admitted to the 
lower hall of the manor house, where he 
would gorge himself on richer food at the 
lord's expense. 

The peasant's toilsome life was not entirely 
unrelieved by color or diversion, though 

Diversions there was little enough. On the 
great religious holidays, when he 
was forbidden to work, he might have some 
share in the excitement that attended the 
celebrations of his betters. He might be 
admitted to the feast at the castle or be al¬ 
lowed to watch the knights disporting them¬ 
selves at the tournament. If he were fortu¬ 
nate enough to be sent with produce to a 
nearby town during a fair, he might watch 
the jugglers and tumblers or listen to some 
wandering minstrel, or have his pocket 
picked while he gaped openmouthed at the 
antics of a performing bear. On Sundays 
and holidays, too, he might join in the dance 
on the village green or engage in a rough 
— often very rough — game of football, with 
the people of two neighboring villages mak¬ 
ing up the opposing sides. Frequent pro¬ 
hibitions of dancing and football appear in 
the records of the period, especially on mo¬ 
nastic estates. The following entry in the 
records of a fourteenth-century monastic 
manor court may suggest the reason: ‘‘From 
the aforesaid John, John, William and Rob¬ 
ert the servant of Thomas Butler, because 
they played at ball, through which grievous 
contention and contumely arose between 
the lord prior's tenants, as was found by the 
twelve jurymen, of the penalty dsewhere 
prescribe, 20 a.” 

On the whole, the peasant was evidently 


Morals and 
rollgion 


not a person of great refinement or sensibil¬ 
ity. We have evidence of his 
material destitution. Accord¬ 
ing to contemporary writers, it 
was matched by an equal spiritual poverty. 
He was totally uneducated; his morals were 
often little better than animal; and his 
religion was grossly material and more than 
half superstition. Ecclesiastical writers 
railed hgainst the peasant for his'lndifference 
to religion — he neglected the saints' days; 
he sometimes worked on Sundays; he showed 
small respect for the parish priest; and he 
was unwilling to pay the tithe. They de¬ 
scribed him as avaricious, quarrelsome, dis¬ 
honest, suspicious, and sullen. Considering 
his life of grinding poverty, toil, oppression, 
and terror, it would be surprising if he were 
not. 

Unhappy as the peasants' lot was, it was 
not as bad at the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury as it had been two centuries 
before. The rise of new markets 
in the growing towns, the open¬ 
ing-up of new land, the increase in general 
prosperity and the reintroduction of money 
economy ^ gave the peasants an opportunity 
to improve their conditions. In many places 
they acquired personal freedom and their 
services to the lord were conamuted to fixed 
money payments. In England serfdom dis¬ 
appeared almost entirely before the end of 
this period. On the Continent it was also 
disappearing in some places, though still 
persisting in others. And almost every¬ 
where the lord's free right to exploit his 
peasants at will was being restricted. 


Gradual 

improvement 


3. THE NOBLES 

As has already been indicated in this chap¬ 
ter, and more fully in the earlier chapter 
on the feudal system, warfare 
was the normal occupation of 
the feudal noble. He was before 
all else a soldier. Fighting was the function 
assigned to his social class by the theorists of 
the Middle Ages. It was his duty and also 
his privilege. Everywhere on the Continent 
the nobles clung to their right to wage private 
war on their neighbors; and they guarded as 
jealously their exclusive right to wear the 

^ See below, page 290. 
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heavy armor of the mounted knkht, which 
made them the effective fighting force of the 
Middle Ages. Foot soldiers played their 
part in feudal warfare, probably a larger 
part than the records show, but they were 
generally disregarded and despised. The 
mounted noble trampled even those of his 
own side imder foot when they got in his way, 
and neither the chronicles nor the romances 
paid them much attention. To understand 
the life and character of the medieval noble, 
one must keep in mind this essential fact, 
that he was raised from his youth up to a 
life of battle, plunder, and pillage. In the 
last analysis, his political power and his 
privileged position in society depended on 
his war-horse, his heavy armor, and his mil¬ 
itary training. 

They depended only slightly less on the 
strength of his fortified castle. So long as it 
stood, his position was secure. 

eastiir****** or ^ 

overlord, or sally out light- 

heartedly to wage private war on his neigh¬ 
bors. If the war went against him, he could 
retire behind the safe protection of his castle 
walls, pull up the drawbridge, and wait till 
the opposing army was forced to give up the 
siege. His crops might be destroyed, and 
those of his peasants who could not get into 
the castle might be massacred or taken 
prisoner; but that was merely an economic 
loss that could be made up by a plundering 
expedition at some more favorable time. 
The castle was essentially a fort, but it was 
also the noble’s home in time of peace as in 
war. It was the scene, therefore, of every 
aspect of the noble’s life. 

The site of the castle was chosen for its 
defensibility rather than for convenience 
or ease of access. A hilltop, a 
rocky promontory, an island, 
or any similar position would 
provide a suitable site. We will take as a 
typical example a baronial castle of the 
reign of Philip Augustus, set in the acute 
angle where two rivers join, such as is so 
vividly described by William Stearns Davis 
in his delightful book on Life an a Medieval 
Barmy. The castle was open to attack 
only from the landward side. Approaching 
from that direction, the enemy would have 


to overcome a series of cunningly contrived 
obstacles, which could easily hold off any 
but a very large and well-equipped army, 
with plenty of time on its hands. And such 
armies were rare, for it was difficult to hold 
feudal vassals to more than forty days’ mili¬ 
tary service in one season. First, they would 
meet a palisade of sharpened wooden stakes, 
the “barbican,” running across the front of 
the castle from one river-bank to the other. 
Between it and the castle was a large open 
court, the “lists” where horses were exer¬ 
cised and tournaments held. The barbican 
was designed to be merely a momentary 
check to allow the garrison time to prepare 
its defenses. The first serious obstacle was 
the moat at the foot of the castle wall. It 
was some twenty feet wide and filled with 
water. It was spanned by a drawbridge, 
which could be swung up at the first sign of 
danger. Above it towered the wall of the 
castle, twelve feet thick or more, from 
which round towers jutted out so that 
archers could maintain a cross-fire on any¬ 
one who might succeed in crossing the moat. 
In the center of the wall was the great gate. 
It was protected by a heavy iron grille, called 
a “portcullis,” fitted into grooves in the 
masonry and dropped down from above. 
The heavy oaken gate, reinforced with 
wrought-iron bands, was in itself no mean 
obstacle, even without the portcullis. If 
the enemy succeeded in battering it down, 
they would find themselves in a narrow, low- 
arched passage, where there was little room 
for fighting and where numbers were no ad¬ 
vantage. Meanwhile, the defenders in the 
guard-room above might pour down boiling 
water or oil through cracks in the roof of the 
passage. But suppose the besiegers won 
through. They were still only in the outer 
courtyard of the castle and would be sub¬ 
jected to a withering fire from the encircling 
walls. This court was the “bailey” where 
in normal times the servants and animals 
lived and where the daily work of the castle 
was done. The inner court was protected 
by still higher and more formidable walls 
and towers. Within it was the palace, in it^ 
self a fmrtress, where the baron lived. And 
beyond it, in the extreme point of the angle 
between the rivers, stood timandent “ke^.” 



THE ALCAZAR, SEGOVIA, SPAIN 


SCHLOSS ELTZ, ON THE MOSEL RIVER, GERMANY 

These two castles, one German, the other Spanish, demonstrate the defensive advantages 
of the hUUop site. They also suggest that such a location might he inconvenient. 


This was the oldest part of the castle, built 
by the lord's ancestors in the days when the 
Northmen were raiding his lands. It was a 
great stone tower, the last resort of the be¬ 
leaguered garrison. 

Compared to the ingenuity expended on 
mfl lfing the castle an impregnable fortress, 
relatively little thought was 
given to making it a comfort- 
* able habitation. The living 
quarters in a baronial castle of the better 
sort, such as we have been describing, were a 
great improvement over the old keep and 


were more luxurious than the small castles 
of the lesser nobility, but they were still 
dark, damp, and inconvenient. The windows 
in the outer walls were mere arrow-slits, set 
deep in the masonry. They let in very little 
light, but a good deal of wind, for they were 
without glass. There was little privacy in 
the castle. It was crowded with servants, 
men-at-arms, and transient guests, and 
there were very few rooms. The great 
vaulted hall was the center of the social life 
of the castle. There the lord and his family 
and their noble guests ate at a table set on a 
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raised dais at one end, while less im¬ 
portant folk sat at long tables stretching 
down the hall. There, too, after the evening 
meal a wandering minstrel might sing or 
recite one of the interminable epic poems of 
medieval chivalry. Wlien the lord had re¬ 
tired, those who had no other place to sleep 
spread their cloaks on a table or on a pile of 
straw on the floor. In winter a great fire was 
lighted in the huge stone fireplace, but the 
hall must have been cold and drafty when 
one got beyond the range of its heat. The 
floor was flagged with stone and covered 
with rushes, which must have become rather 
foul by spring. Hunting dogs wandered 
about freely and gnawed the bones thrown 
to them by the diners. 

Besides eating and drinking, the castle 
offered few diversions in time of peace. Of 

Diversions course, the lord and his lady 
versions found some occupation in look¬ 
ing after the business of the estate and in 
overseeing the work of the servants. Still, 
they were left with a good deal of time on 
their hands. In fine weather, hunting with 
hounds or hawks was the favorite amuse¬ 
ment of both sexes. The nobles loved the 
chase second only to war, and guarded it as 
their exclusive privilege. Peasants who 
poached the lord^s game were harshly dealt 
with. Then, too, the young noble would 
spend much of his time in practicing the use 
of arms, and on special occasions there 
would be tournaments, of which more will 
be said hereafter. In winter, the noble in¬ 
habitants of the castle enjoyed a variety of 
indoor games, most of which have a strangely 
modem sound. Chess was very popular, as 
also checkers, backgammon, various dice 
games, and the simple round games now 
relegated to the nursery. But reading, which 
fills so many hours for the modern man of 
leisure, was literally a closed book to most of 
the medieval nobility. Small wonder that 
the noble, as he sat listening to the wind 
howling about the castle walls, longed for 
spring and hoped that when it came there 
would be a good war, with plenty of excite¬ 
ment and plunder. Sometimes, the arrival 
of company broke the monotony. Any noble 
visitor, whether friend or stranger, was ea¬ 
gerly welcomed and entertained with lavish 


hospitality, no matter how large a retinue 
he might have accompanying him. 

We may ask where the baron found the 
money to pay for all this picturesque, if 
somewhat comfortless, magnifi¬ 
cence— the great castle, the 
host of servants, horses and 
hounds, the tournaments, the open-handed 
hospitality and the ruinous expenses of war. 
Achille Luchaire, one of the greatest of 
modern historians of the period, gives us the 
answer: 

In order to keep up this style of life, it was 
necessary to oppress subjects cruelly and take 
much booty from the enemy. Even so, one could 
not make both ends meet. And it is one of the 
striking and characteristic traits of feudal life that 
the noble, great and small, appears to be con¬ 
stantly in need of money, poor, on the watch for 
financial expedients, always indebted, and a prey 
of usurers of all kinds. 


The reckless extravagance of the noble was 
nearly always balanced by a rapacious greed 
for money. Wlien he could extort nothing 
more from his peasants, he levied toll, le¬ 
gally or illegally, on the merchants, pilgrims, 
or clergy who passed his castle on the high¬ 
way. \^en specially hard pressed, he might 
raise a fairly large sum by selling a charter 
granting freedom to a town or village still 
under his feudal jurisdiction. Or he might 
borrow from the Jews or from Christian 
merchants at enormous rates of interest, 
running anywhere from twenty-five to forty- 
five per cent per annum. His favorite ex¬ 
pedient, however, was to engage in a private 
war in the hope of securing plunder. But 
this in the long run merely aggravated the 
poverty of his class, for war destroys wealth 
and cannot create it. More than anything 
else, war was responsible for the poverty, 
not only of the poor peasants who were 
plundered, but also of the nobles who had 
to bear the expenses of equipment and who 
were dependent on the peasants for their 
income. 

Hitherto, we have said little about the lady 
of the castle. She was not, in contemporary 
opinion, as important as her 
husband or sons, yet her posi- 
tion was steadily improving 
throughout the High Middle Ages. Feudal 
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society was becoming more civilized, and in 
the more cultured courts of the ftgher nobil¬ 
ity, at least, the feminine influence was 
strongly felt. The lady of the castle had, 
indeed, great responsibilities. When her 
husband was absent, she took command, and 
if the castle were besieged, she would manage 
the defense, often as bravely and skillfully 
as her lord could have done. Under ordinary 
circumstances she was responsible for the 
work of the female servants, overseeing the 
spinning, weaving, embroidering, and sewing. 
She was also the hostess, and mingled freely 
with the knightly visitors to the castle. She 
had a good deal of social freedom, but in 
the most important event of her life she had 
no voice. The feudal lady had no initiative 
m the choice of a husband. That was done 
for her by her relatives or her overlord. 
Feudal marriages were always marriages of 
convenience, involving the transfer of land 
or the union of two noble houses. If the 
lady had no brothers, she would inherit her 
father’s fief, and it was vitally important to 
the overlord to see that the fief, and inciden¬ 
tally the heiress, were gi^^en to someone who 
would make a suitable vassal. Or if she were 
not the sole heiress, she would at least carry 
a dowry of money or land to her husband. 
This was far more important tlian any ro¬ 
mantic consideration. The noble lady was 
far from enjoying equal rights with the men 
of her class in practical matters; but, in 
compensation, she benefited to some degree 
at least from the idealization of women that 
sprang from the ideals of chivalry, which 
were slowly transforming the barbarous 
noble warrior into the knight and were giving 
him some of the manners and ideals of a 
gentleman. 

4. CHIVALRY AND THE KNIGHTS 

Every noble, if he could afford it and if 
he did not enter the church, was made a 
knight as soon as he came of age. 
dlrvairy*^ He was then recognized as a 
member of that great interna¬ 
tional society of fighting gentlemen, the 
Order of Chivalry. The word chivalry, as 
applied to the Middle Ages, is often loosely 
u^ with a variety of connotations, but 
always in reference to the heavy^armed and 


mounted knights called in France chevaliera 
and in Germany Ritter, both words meaning 
originally horsemen. The word is sometimes 
used, as above, to denote an international 
order with fairly definite customs and rules, 
or again in referring to a band of soldiers of 
that class, as ‘Hhe chivalry of France.” 
More commonly today, it is used to refer 
to ideals of honor, gallantry, and loyalty that 
were supposed to belong exclusively to men 
of the Imightly class. Chivalry as an order, 
and to a lesser extent as an ideal, throve in 
the environment provided by feudalism. 
It reached its highest development in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, fading grad¬ 
ually thereafter as it fell out of harmony 
with changing social conditions and became 
increasingly artificial. For practical pur¬ 
poses, nobility of birth and knighthood were 
almost inseparable, since men of common 
birth seldom attained that honor and nearly 
all nobles did, but a noble was not born a 
knight. No matter what his rank, he could 
achieve knighthood only after a long period 
of training and after he had come of age to 
bear the full responsibilities of a feudal war¬ 
rior. 

The education of the future knight was 
begun at an early age. When he was still 
a child, he was sent to the castle 
of his father’s overlord, or some 
other friendly nobleman, to be 
^^nourished,” that is, cared for and trained 
in all the arts of knighthood. For the first 
few years, his education would be in the 
hands of the lady of the castle, whom he 
served as a page, and who taught him polite 
manners and the social arts that were al¬ 
ready becoming known by the name of 
‘^courtesy.” At fourteen or thereabouts, he 
began the really essential part of his training 
— the handling of arms. He then became 
one of the squires of the lord who had under¬ 
taken to nourish him. He accompanied 
his lord everywhere, serving him at meals 
and when he rose in the morning or retired 
at night, keeping his weapons and armor 
polished and in good repair, and riding with 
him on the hunt. He ^so followed his lord 
when he rode to war; carried his shield, hel¬ 
met, and spear; and led the great war-horse, 
which was not mounted till the time came to 
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COUNT EKKEHARD AND COUNTESS UTA 

These life-size statues stand in the choir 
of the Cathedral of Naumburg, 


charge. If his lord were thrown from his 
horse in a battle or tournament, he was ex¬ 
pected to rescue him and help him back into 
the saddle. He was not, however, expected 
to take part in the fighting, except in an 
emergency. Meanwhile, his lord was giving 
him constant training in all the arts of war 
and was teaching him the duties of a feudal 
lord. At the age of twenty or twenty-one, 
after years of this practical education, the 
young squire was considered ready for 
knighthoc^. 

Save on the rare occasion when a squire 
was dubbed a knight on the field of battle 
as a reward for signal bravery, 
^ ceremony of conferring 

knighthood was reserved for 
one of the great religious holidays or some 
other specif occasion, which would help 


attract throngs of guests and provide an 
additional excuse for elaborate feasts. The 
young knight must be started on his career 
with all due magnificence, and any penuri¬ 
ous counting of the cost would shame him. 
Providing for the knighting of his son was, 
indeed, one of the most ruinous expenses in 
the feudal lord’s budget, even though a con¬ 
tribution toward it was one of the regular 
feudal aids to be paid by all his vassals. 
Some lords were unable to afford it, so that 
their sons were forced to remain squires in¬ 
definitely. The church had its part in the 
ceremony, though not so large a one as in the 
Later Middle Ages. After a ceremonial bath 
the youth spent the whole night in a vigil 
before the altar of the chapel. In the 
morning he heard the Mass; his sword was 
blessed by the priest; and he was charged to 
be true to his religion, to aid the church, and 
to defend the oppressed. He was then clad 
in new armor, while one of his relatives 
buckled on his great sword and golden spurs. 
After that came the really essential part of 
the ceremony, the accolade,” a blow on the 
neck delivered by one of the important 
guests, usually the lord who had nourished 
him, though in theory any knight might 
bestow the accolade. Finally, the young 
knight mounted his horse and ran the quin¬ 
tain,” driving his spear at full gallop against 
a shield or hauberk fastened to a post. The 
ceremony was now complete. The young 
knight was emancipated, recognized as an 
adult no longer under paternal authority, 
and entitled to a share in the family estates 
sufficient to support him. 

After the ceremony of knighting, there 
would be feasting and in all probability a 
tournament, for no great cele¬ 
bration was considered quite 
complete without one. Tournaments were 
highly valued by medieval chivalry, not 
only as their favorite sport, but also as a 
training school for yoimg knights. Even 
seasoned knights must have constant prac¬ 
tice to keep their hand in. The tournament 
was usually divided into two parts. On the 
first day, pairs of knights ^‘jousted” to¬ 
gether, riding toward each other at full 
speed and shattering their lances, if they 
were lucky, against each other’s shield. The 
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knight who was hurled from the saddle or 
whose lance did not break fairly was declared 
the loser, and his horse and armor were for¬ 
feited to the winner. The next day, there 
was a general wMee between two groups of 
knights, which in almost every way re¬ 
sembled a real battle. ICnights were 
wounded, unhorsed, taken prisoner, and 
sometimes trampled to death. The prison¬ 
ers were held for ransom as in actual combat. 
The money to be won from the ransom of 
prisoners, horses, and armor was one of the 
attractions of this hazardous sport. But, 
if some knights made money, others lost it, 
and all of them flung their money about reck¬ 
lessly in gifts or largesse to heralds, minstrels 
and servants. The whole tone of the tourna¬ 
ment was one of picturesque and careless 
magnificence — and few of the onlookers 
ever gave a thought to the poor peasants, 
whose labor made it all possible. 

Whether in the tournament or in actual 
battle, the knight^s success and safety de¬ 
pended a good deal on the 
weapons^ quality of his weapons and 
armor. Accordingly he took 
great care in their selection, and was willing 
to mortgage his patrimony, if necessary, to 
secure the best. Many a noble thought 
more of his heavy and finely tempered 
sword than he did of his wife. In addition 
to the sword, a knight would carry a lance 
for the charge, a mace or battle-axe for 
fighting at close quarters, and a dagger, 
called a “misericorde,” to put a hopelessly 
wounded enemy out of his agony. The armor 
of a twelfth-century knight was made up of 
a cone-shaped steel helmet, a shield, and a 
hauberk. This last was a loose cloak of 
linked mail, covering the whole body from 
the helmet to the knees. Later, toward the 
end of the thirteenth century, helmets with 
closed visors to protect the face, and partial 
plate armor came into use. The full plate 
armor, so often shown in modem illustra¬ 
tions of knightly scenes, did not appear until 
the Later Middle Ages. Thanks to this 
heavy armor, fighting was a reasonably safe 
sport for the knight. He was more likely to 
be captured and held for ransom than 
killed. 

The knight occupied a privileged position 


in society, but he had also greater responsi¬ 
bilities than had the com- 
moner. He expected to 
maintain a higher standard of 
conduct along certain lines, and to make 
some effort to conform to the ideals of chiv¬ 
alry, as they were slowly taking shape. 
Courage, loyalty, and liberality were his 
prime virtues. He was also expected to 
cherish his honor more dearly than his life. 
Just what the knight meant by honor is a 
little difficult to define, save that he should 
do nottiing that would bring disgrace on 
himself, his family, or his class, according to 
the current standards of the age. He must 
not take unfair advantage of his equals, act 
meanly in any way, or break his oath; but he 
could grind dovm his peasants, run hope¬ 
lessly into debt, or cheat tradesmen. The 
laws of chivalry, too, did something, if not 
very much, to limit the brutality of feudal 
warfare. In this the church helped a good 
deal. Indeed, in building up the ideal of the 
Christian knight, as exemplified by the cru¬ 
sading orders or by a Saint Louis, the church 
did much to soften and refine the barbarous 
character of the medieval warrior. 

But the refinement of chivalry was due, 
in all probability, more to the ladies than 
to the church. It was their 
growing influence in noble soci- 
ety that imposed “courtesy,’^ 
the manners of the court, on the knights. 
The twelfth and thirteenth centuries wit¬ 
nessed the first flowering of chivalric love. 
Gallantry took its place beside the more 
primitive virtues in the knight’s code. 
Feudal marriage, with the fief as the first con¬ 
sideration, left little room for romantic 
sentiment between man and wife. But any 
knight might swear devotion to a noble 
dame, wear her colors in the tournament and 
fight in her honor without giving offense, 
provided he followed the conventions and 
maintained his devotion on a spiritual plane. 
The highest idealization of women, com¬ 
bined with a practical recognition of their 
inferior position in the general scheme of 
society, was characteristic of medieval chiv¬ 
alry. It found expression in, and was in 
turn encouraged by, the romantic literature 
of the age. 
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The 

troubadours 


In the High Middle Ages, all agirious >imt- 
iitg was still done in Latin, but there was 
also a growing popular literar 
ture in the language of the 
people. Mostly it was in¬ 
tended for a noble audience and reflected 
their manners. In southern France, courtesy 
and the cult of chivalric love made their 
appearance earlier than in the rude northern 
lands. There, in the twelfth century, the 
“troubadours,” wandering poets many of 
whom were knights of noble birth, composed 
and sang delightful little love lyrics for the 
delectation of the most cultured society in 
Europe. Though limited in scope, their 
lyrics treated courtly love with delicate 
subtlety, combining intricate rhyme and 
graceful meter. But this southern poetry 
was destroyed in its prime by the terrible 
devastation that accompanied the Albigen- 
sian Crusade. 

Meanwhile, in northern France, and 
spreading from there to England and Ger¬ 
many, a different kind of literar 
and'!^i!!^ncei ture was appearing. There the 
warlike chansons de gesie were 
recited by professional jongleurs or minstrels 
for the amusement of the rough feudal bar¬ 
ons. These long epic poems dealt with semi- 
historical characters, centering around the 
court of Charlemagne. Some seventy or 
eighty chansons made up what is known as 
the “Charlemagne cycle.” In actual fact, 
there was little historical truth about them. 
Their value to the historian lies in the de¬ 
scription of customs which were purely con¬ 
temporary to the composers. In the cfton- 
sons, Charlemagne and his peers act in every 
respect like twelfth-century nobles. The 
earliest and finest of the chansons, the Chan¬ 
son de Roland, composed before the end of 
the eleventh century, is a grand martial 
poem based on Charlemagne’s invasion of 
Saracen Spain and the massacre of his rear¬ 
guard in the pass of Roncesvalles. The 
spirit of these epics was purely feudal. They 
dealt with battle, feudal loyalty and rebel¬ 
lion, and hatred of the infidel. But the 


north, too, was falling under the influence of 
courtesy, and this softer sentiment found 
expression in the “romances of adventure,” 
centering around the court of the m 3 rihical 
King Arthur of Britain. Here, in verse and 
prose, we have tales of knights-errant who 
fought bravely and often, but from devotion 
to their ladies or to rescue distressed damsels 
from ogres and magicians, rather than for 
the simpler feudal reasons that motivated 
the heroes of the chansons. The legends of 
the knights of Arthur’s Round Table are 
still the common property of all European 
literatures. Many of these romances were 
the work of accomplished poets, like Chretien 
de Troyes, who composed the romance of 
Perceval in the reign of Louis VII. The same 
story appeared again, in a more perfect 
literary form, from the pen of the German 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. The romance of 
Tristan and IseuU, perhaps the finest of 
them all, also appeared in French as well 
as in the German of Gottfried of Strasbourg. 
Sir Thomas Malory translated many of the 
romances into vigorous English prose. There 
were also other cycles of romances, dealing 
with the Homeric story of the siege of Troy 
or the adventures of Alexander the Great, 
as well as the more historical tales arising 
from the crusades. 

All this contemporary literature is im¬ 
mensely valuable to the historian. But it is 
easy, and dangerous, if one thinks only of the 
troubadour lyrics or the romances, to idealize 
the medieval knight unduly. Their influ¬ 
ence, after all, was limited to a fairly small 
circle in the greater courts. And one must 
not forget the grim brutality of the diansons. 
Respect for women was a sentiment most 
often honored in the breach, and religion 
could check only the worst excesses. It 
might inspire the noble to go on crusade, to 
leave lands to the church, or to free his serfs 
in a fit of deathbed repentance, but it did 
little to change his daily life. Despite every¬ 
thing that the church, the ladies, or the ideals 
of chivalry could do, “the majority of lords 
loved only war and pillage.” 
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The Cities aruJ the MidMe Class 
Commerce and Industry 


THE CENTURIES of the High Middle Ages, 
which saw generations of crusaders ride east 
to the Holy Land, and in which chivalry and 
feudalism reached their most perfect develop¬ 
ment, witnessed also the beginning of one of 
the greatest economic and social revolutions 
in the history of Europe. This revolution 
was brought about by the revival of com¬ 
merce and industry and the resulting growth 
of cities and of an urban middle class. The 
burghers, as the new middle class were called 
because they lived in walled towns or burgs, 
did not fit neatly into the scheme of feudal 
society. They were neither servile workers 
of the soil nor noble-born warriors. They 
were something new — free men, though of 
common birth, who made an independent 
living by trade and industry, using money 
as the means of exchange, and who banded 
together for mutual protection in more or 
less self-governing associations. Their num¬ 
bers were still small, compared to the great 
number of peasants. The fighting nobles 
looked down on them as basebom upstarts. 
The church regarded them with a suspicious 
eye, as men given over to worldly concerns 
that were dangerous to the soul. But they 
had the Midas touch. They could produce 
wealth, and through the power of money 
they were in time destined to destroy the 


old feudal society based on hereditary land 
tenure and to create in its place a new society 
based on wealth. In those small and 
crowded cities, rather than in the rockbound 
castles of the nobles, lay the seeds of modem 
society. 


1. THE MEDIEVAL CITY 


The medieval city must have presented a 
very picturesque appearance to the wander¬ 


ing merchant who plodded down 
the dusty road leading to the 
city gate. First he would see 


External 

appearance 


the high encircling wall of heavy stone, 
surrounded by a moat and surmounted by 
towers very like those of a baronial castle; 
for strongly fortihed walls were as necessary 
to the security of the townsfolk as they were 
to the feudal lord. At sunset the great gates 
would be closed, and if the merchant were 


too late, he would have to stay out till dawn. 
Beyond the wall, he would see a tumbled 


mass of roofs, sloping at eveiy imaginable 
angle, and crowned with chimney pots in 
which storks built their nests. Here and 


there would arise thin spires of parish 
churches, and in the center, if it were an 
episcopal city, the tall cathedral tower would 
shoot up high above the surrounding roofs, 
dominating the whole town. 
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Once through the gate, the vimtor would 
find himself in one of the main thoroughfares 
„ of the city, which led to the 

Tno str60ts i x i j xi_ 

marketplace and thence on 
through the city to the oj^posite gate. This 
would be one of the widest streets, though 
still narrow according to modem standards, 
probably not more than fifteen or twenty 
feet from house to house. The other streets 
were mere alleys, few of them even ten feet 
wide. They twisted about aimlessly in a 
crooked maze, as though they had been laid 
out purely by chance — as indeed they had. 
The streets were necessarily narrow, because 
every available inch of space in the city must 
be utilized. The walls hemmed the city in 
and prevented normal expansion. Moreover, 
they had been built around as small a space 
as possible, in order to make them easily de¬ 
fensible and to save labor and expense. 
Hence the amazing congestion of population 
within any medieval city. The streets 
were usually unpaved, though the main 
streets in a large city might have a rough 
paving of cobblestones. There were no 
means of draining them, so that most of the 
year they were ankle-deep in mire. They 
were also befouled by the accumulation of 
garbage and refuse thrown out of the houses. 
Medieval ideas of sanitation were, to say the 
least, primitive. As there was seldom any 
system of sewage, and no garbage collection, 
the task of clearing away the refuse was left 
to the pigs who wandered freely through the 
streets. Small wonder that infectious dis¬ 
eases often swept through the city, decimat¬ 
ing the population. All in all, the sordid 
reality of the streets must have been in 
strong contrast to the picturesque appearance 
of the city from without. 

The streets were made more narrow, dark, 
and airless than they need have been by the 
Houms efforts of the burghers to make 

use of as much space as possible 
for their houses and shops. The houses were 
often four or five stories high, and each suc¬ 
cessive story jutted out beyond the one 
below, so that the eaves of the houses across 
the street almost met. If the house be¬ 
longed to a merchant or artisan — and most 
houses in the city did — the ground floor 
would be occupied by a shop, with a hori¬ 


zontal shutter across the front, which in the 
da 3 rtime was let down into the street to 
form a counter for the display of wares. The 
houses were built mostly of wood with 
thatched roofs, and were very inflammable. 
By the thirteenth century, the wealthier 
burghers were beginning to build stone party 
walls and to use tile for the roofs as a pro¬ 
tection against fire. Even so, fires were 
frequent and once started often swept over 
large parts of the city, for there was no way 
of fighting the flames except by a bucket 
line from the nearest well. The city of Rouen 
was burned six times in the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century. 

Churches abounded in every quarter of 
the city, for the burghers were pious folk. 

The great cathedral in the Churches 
center of the city was the pride ** 

of the pious and patriotic burgher’s heart. 
It was a magnificent building, built of solid 
stone and adorned with intricate carvings, 
high-arched stained-glass windows, and soar¬ 
ing towers. The cathedrals of the Gothic ’’ 
type were the artistic masterpieces of the 
Middle Ages, never since surpassed for sheer 
architectural beauty. Within the cathedral 
there were peace and a “dim religious light” 
in strong contrast to the noise and bustle of 
the marketplace outside. The only open 
space in the city was the square in front of the 
cathedral or the largest church. There the 
town market was held, and there the people 
congregated for all public ceremonies, so that 
the great church was the center of the life of 
the city. 

The busy life of the crowded city was 
limited to the daylight hours. At sunset 
the shops were closed and 
barred. A little later, the great 2ni^ 
bells of the cathedral rang the 
“curfew” as a signal to cover all fires, and 
the city settled down to quiet and darkness. 
There were no street lights and seldom was 
there even a light in the houses. When there 
was a full moon, a little light might filter 
down between the overhanging eaves, but 
it could make little impression on the inky 
blackness of the street below. No honest 
man traveled the street at night, save on 
important and unusual business. Then he 
would take as many armed servants with 




THE CLOTH HALL AT YPRES 

Churches and cathedrals were the glory of the medieval citieSy hut there were also some 
magnificent secular buildings. The doth hall above was cmnyleied about 1300, 



KURENBEBG AT THE END OF THE FIFTEE^H CENTURY 

This illustration from Hartmann SehedeTs ** Chronicle** gives a striking 
impression of the appearance of a medieval city from the outside. 
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him as possible, carrying torches to light the 
way. The streets of any medieval city were 
dangerous after dark, for robbers abounded, 
and the police force, if any, was totally in¬ 
adequate. 

But if the nights were quiet, the days were 
filled with bustling activity. The whole 
city wakened at dawn. Shops 
byVav^ were opened and business was 
begun with the first full day¬ 
light. Tl.'e medieval city was not cursed 
with the heavy vehicular traffic of its modern 
counterpart, but the narrow streets were 
none the less crowded and filled with active 
life. Merchants did their business prac¬ 
tically on the street. Peddlers added to the 
confusion with the raucous cries character¬ 


istic of their trade through the centuries. 
In the marketplace and at street comers, 
jugglers and fortune-tellers gathered a crowd 
about them and collected a few pennies. 
As in our own time, the life of the city seemed 
intense and exciting to the peasant lad, 
raised in the quiet monotony of a rural 
manor. Then, as now, the thirst for a more 
varied life as well as for greater opportunities 
led young men to leave their country homes 


to seek their fortimes in the city. 


2. THE REVIVAL OF COMMERCE AND THE RISE OP 
THE CITIES 

But how had this thriving city life come 
into existence in the High Middle Ages, 
after centuries during which 
Trade In iha cities had almost disappeared? 
AgJ * What was the force that had 
given new life to old cities and 
created new ones? The answer is, un¬ 
doubtedly, trade. Roman civilization, which 
had been largely urban, had depended on a 
wide-flung commerce. But Roman trade 
declined with the break-up of the empire and 
the cities declined with it. Only in the part 
of the Eastern Empire that survived about 
the great commercial city of Constantinople 
did it continue to flourish. In the West 
there were too many forces working against 
it. First the barbarian invasions from the 
north took their toll. Then, m the seventh 
and early eighth centuries, the westward 
thrust of the conquering Moslems cut oS 
the Christian lands of the West from the 


Mediterranean, and hence from aU contact 
with world trade. A century later, the 
pirate bands of Northmen threw western 
Europe into chaos and blocked the seacoast 
to west and north. Throughout the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries, western Europe 
was practically landlocked. Only a little 
trade, borne by adventurous Syrian mer¬ 
chants or by Northmen who alternated trade 
with piracy, trickled through to the interior. 
Lacking the stimulus of foreign goods, even 
local trade declined to the vanishing point. 
Each manor produced what it needed and, 
in turn, consumed its own products. Under 
such circumstances, cities served no useful 
purpose and consequently died of inanition. 
Where they survived, it was with population 
sadly diminished, as centers of episcopal or 
civil administration or as fortified strong¬ 
holds. In short, cities disappeared when 
trade was cut off. They appeared again 
when trade was revived in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

European commerce revived by re-estab¬ 
lishing contact with the outside world. The 
first impetus came from Italy, 
where Venice and the Greek 
cities of the south had never lost 
contact altogether with the 
Byzantine Empire. When, in the eleventh 
century, Christendom began to take the 
offensive against Islam, their trade with the 
East increased rapidly. Finally, the First 
Crusade, at the end of the century, com¬ 
pleted the opening-up of the Mediterranean 
to European traders. The ports of the 
Levant and the islands were now in Christian 
hands, and there was a clear road to the 
East. Venice, cut off from the mainland by 
her lagoons and forced to make her living 
from the sea, took the lead in the mercantile 
revival. She was the trading city par excel- 
lence, the Queen of the Adriatic, the wealthi¬ 
est city in the West. But before the end of 
the eleventh century, Genoa and Pisa, on the 
other side of the peninsula, were already 
formidable rivals. Like Venice, they ac¬ 
quired trading posts in the newly conquered 
kingdom of Jerusalem. Meanwhile, in the 
north the ports of Flanders, fortunately situ¬ 
ated on the deep estuaries where the Rhine, 
the Scheldt, and the Meuse flow into the 
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North Sea, were becoming the focal centers 
of a similar revival of international trade. 
The original agents here were the far-wander¬ 
ing Northmen, who, after destroying the 
commerce of the western seas by piracy, 
restored it again when they turned to legit¬ 
imate trade. Their long boats plied the 
coasts of the Baltic, the North Sea, and the 
Atlantic and called at English ports. This 
trade naturally centered about Flanders, 
for there the wine and other products of the 
interior could be exchanged for wool from 
England or wax, furs, and amber from the 
Baltic. 

From these two focal centers to south and 
north of Europe, trade spread gradually in¬ 
land. During the eleventh cen- 
Trade tury, commercial relations with 

Mand * Venice, Genoa, and Pisa gave a 
great stimulus to the growing 
towns of the Lombard plain and Tuscany. 
By the beginning of the twelfth centuiy, the 
commercial revival had spread to the ports of 
southern France and Christian Spain. From 
there and across the Alpine passes from 
Lombardy, merchants followed roads and 
rivers into France and Germany, until they 
met the northern merchants coming down 
the rivers from the Flemish coast. For a 
long time, the plain of Champagne, halfway 
between Italy and Flanders, was the meeting- 
place for merchants of aU lands. The pene¬ 
tration of trade into the interior went on 
slowly, but before the end of the twelfth 
century all the main trade routes had been 
opened up, and merchants traveled con¬ 
stantly to all parts of Christian Europe. A 
glance at the map will show the lines along 
which this inland trade flowed most com¬ 
monly.^ 

M^eval commerce was conducted largely 
by itinerant merchants, who carried their 
wares with them on long jour- 
Tra^iino neys. It was a hazardous life, 
me antt profits, when fortune 

smiled on them, were proportionately large. 
When they traveled by sea, they were ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of pirates or commercial 
rivals and to the ever-present danger of ship¬ 
wreck. The medieval mariner knew too 
little about navigation to venture far from 

1 See map, page 278. 


shore, and his ship was too unwieldy to make 
much headway against a strong wind. There 
was always danger, therefore, of being blown 
onto a lee shore. Once stranded, he was lost, 
even though his ship were not destroyed; for 
the law of wreck, universally recognized, 
permitted the owner of the shore to con¬ 
fiscate the goods of any wrecked ship. Inland 
trade was equally hazardous. Few govern¬ 
ments were strong enough to guarantee 
security of life or property to the traveler. 
The roads were infested by robbers, by 
mercenary soldiers who were often worse 
than the robbers, and perhaps worst of all, 
by the impoverished knights and barons who 
felt that the merchant was their legitimate 
prey. Whenever possible, merchants trav¬ 
eled together in caravans for mutual pro¬ 
tection or joined with bands of pilgrims. 
Sometimes, too, a merchant would attach 
himself to the armed retinue of a powerful 
lord who was traveling in the same direction. 

Aside from the dangers from human vio¬ 
lence, the state of the roads made inland 
travel extremely hazardous. 

Whenever he could, the mer- and'tonl 
chant preferred to travel by 
river, but often he had to take to the road. 
Then there was nothing for it but to load his 
goods on pack animals — horses or mules 
— or in rude carts, pray to Saint Nicholas 
and hope for the best. Even the best roads 
were merely rough dirt tracks, deeply scored 
by ruts and pitted with sinkholes. In rainy 
weather the carts sank axle-deep in the mud 
or bogged down completely. Bridges were 
in equally bad condition. Sometimes they 
were swept away by floods and not replaced 
for years. Frequently they were quite un¬ 
safe for heavy traffic. Sporadic attempts 
were made by kings, nobles, monasteries, or 
religious associations to repair roads and 
bridges, but with little permanent result. 
The responsibilities of government were too 
thoroughly divided under the feudal system 
to make any consistent or yddespread pro¬ 
gram of public works possible. What legis¬ 
lation there was worked more often to the 
disadvantage than to the advantage of the 
merchant, for at every bridge and ferry and 
on every road he was forced to pay a burden¬ 
some toll to the local lord for their upkeep — 
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usually without visible results.^ In winter, 
and when the roads broke up after the spring 
thaws, merchant travel practically ceased. 
At any time it was very hazardous for the 
lone merchant. As a result, trade fell into 
definite periods, when at one place or another 
it was concentrated at fairs to which mer¬ 
chants flocked in large bands. 

Almost to the end of the Middle Ages, fairs 
were the most important element in inter- 
regional trade. Without them, 
” the exchange of foreign goods 

would have been greatly restricted, if not 
impossible. In the twelfth century, the fairs 
of Champagne were the meeting-place of 
merchants from all parts of Christendom, but 
there were innumerable others in every coun¬ 
try of Europe. Fairs were normally held in 
cities, but they were usually under higher 
authority than the municipal government, 
being controlled by the king, or by a bishop 
or abbot or great feudal lord, who guaran¬ 
teed ‘Hhe peace of the fair.'^ The ordinary 
government of the city was temporarily set 
aside, and the exclusive monopoly on trade 
enjoyed by the merchants of the city — 
which, as we shall see, greatly hindered the 
trading of foreign merchants at other times 
— was broken for the time being. While the 
fair lasted — a fixed period, varying in differ¬ 
ent places from three or four days to a month 
or more — any merchant who paid his toll 
and the rent for his booth could trade freely 
and securely. He set up his booth in the 
market square or in the open fields outside 
the city, exchanged goods with other mer¬ 
chants from distant lands, or sold his wares 
to the local tradesmen and smaller mer¬ 
chants or to the burghers of the city and 
the nobles of the surrotmding countryside. 
When the fair was over, the foreign mer¬ 
chants packed their goo^ and set out in 
groups once more to face the perils of the 
highway in the direction of another fair. 
Commerce under medieval conditions was 
necessarily periodic. The fair was the perfect 
setting for it. 


Not the least of the advantages which 
attracted foreign merchants to 
the fairs was the guaranty of 
sure and speedy justice. Ordi¬ 
narily, the mills of justice grou^ slowly in the 


Middle Ages, and they did not grind so very 
fine. Moreover, each city had its own laws 
and customs which foreigners — and any 
merchant not of that city was a foreigner, 
even though he came from the same coun¬ 
try — could not be expected to know. Above 
everything else, the traveling merchant 
needed the protection of dependable courts, 
of laws with which he was familiar, and of 
speedy trials so that his departure for other 
parts might not be delayed. All these he 
found in the jurisdiction of the lord of the 
fair and in the special merchant courts, 
called in England “pie powder'' courts, a 
corruption of the French pied povdreux, from 
the dusty-footed merchants who frequented 
them. These courts met “from hour to 
hour" during the fair, as they were needed. 
The law meted out in them was not local or 
royal law, but a common commercial law, 
the “law merchant" recognized in all parts 
of Europe. This body of mercantile law had 
grown up by custom from the needs of the 
traveling merchants. It remained largely 
unwritten, and varied but little from one 
country to another. Its special field was 
suits for payment of debts, fulfillment of con¬ 
tracts, and other civil cases arising from 
trade. 

The revival of commerce necessarily led 
to a renaissance of city life. In the first 
place, the traveling merchants 
could not be always on the road. cre^McWes 
They needed a permanent base 
for their operations, and that base must be 
at some place where they could form an asso¬ 
ciation with others of their kind for mutual 
protection against the dangers of a lawless 
society that provided little security for the 
trader. In the second place, foreign trade 
stimulated local trade and broke up the 
isolated production and consumption econ¬ 
omy of the manor. By introducing foreign 
goods and skillfully manufactured articles, 
the traveling merchant created a demand for 
commodities that could not be obtained on 
the manor; and this demand remained to 
some extent constant throughout the year. 
At any rate, it could not be entirely satisfied 
by the annual or semiannual fairs. There 
was, then, an opportunity for resident 
merchants to ply their trade all the year 



ROADS AND TRAVEL 


A t the topf workmen are building a road to conned two nearby Flemish cities* At the lower lefty a stone bridge is being 
built in the cUy gf Berne* The scene at the lower right shows merchants arriving at an inn and the rather cramped 
skewing inside. AU are from iBtmin<Uiom in fifteen^Hxntury manuscripts. 
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round; and these, like their traveling con¬ 
freres, sought association with their fellows 
and so added to the growing nucleus of the 
town. Finally, commerce created skilled 
industry. Someone had to make the clothes, 
weapons, armor, and so forth that the 
merchant sold to satisfy the demand for 
more skillfully made goods than could be 
produced by manorial workmen. So skilled 
artisans appeared, and they, too, congre¬ 
gated in places where opportunities for trade 
and protection had already gathered groups 
of merchants. Indeed, the artisan was often 
himself a local merchant and vice versa. 
Here, then, we ha ve the nucleus of a town. 
As it grew, it became less dependent on the 
country about and provided a growing 
market in itself for its own products. But 
it always depended on trade. That cities 
followed trade is clearly shown by a glance 
at the economic map of Europe. All along 
the trade routes — at seaports, on the rivers, 
and at crossroads towns sprang up. To trace 
the rise of the cities, one has only to trace the 
main channels of trade and follow their 
spread throughout Europe. 

This still leaves the problem, and one 
much disputed, as to just how any individ- 
riK, • originated and why in 

ty or gins particular place. Very 

little evidence has survived as to the early 
history of the towns, and local conditions 
must have varied widely. In general, how¬ 
ever, the most reasonable explanation, and 
one borne out by such small evidence as is 
available, is that merchants and artisans 
congregated under the protection of any 
fortified place which was so geographically 
situated as to be favorable to trade. Many 
old Roman cities, which, thanks to the 
Roman genius for commerce, were usually 
situated on natural trade routes, had sur¬ 
vived as centers of an episcopal diocese. 
They were walled and the prestige of the 
bishop made them relatively secure. There 
were also fortified hurgs^ built as centers of 
military and civil administration, like the 
‘^five boroughs'’ founded by the Danes in 
England to hold the conquered population in 
subjection. Feudal castles and monasteries, 
too, offered protection. Around the walls 
of any of these that were favorably situated 


for trade, merchants and artisans congre¬ 
gated. In time of danger, they could retreat 
within the walls. They made up the popu¬ 
lation of a “new hurg,’ and it was to them 
that the term burgenses or burghers was 
applied. The new burg, in France called a 
faubourg, was in time also encircled by a wall. 
As it grew, it gradually engulfed the original 
burg, castle, or city, whase walls were usually 
destroyed as no longer necessary. The 
burghers were originally under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the lord whose protection they sought. 
Such jurisdiction carried with it many oner¬ 
ous feudal restrictions and services, which 
often interfered with freedom of trade. 
Everywhere, therefore, we find the towns¬ 
folk working together to secure greater free¬ 
dom and a larger share of self-government. 
In the next section we shall see how the full- 
grown city was governed and what was the 
status of the burgher class when the cities 
were well established. 

3. THE BURGHERS AND CITY GOVERNMENT 

The burghers formed a new social class, 
and they had to work out for themselves a 
new social status, new laws and ^ ^ 

. . P The burghers 

customs, new systems of gov¬ 
ernment, and new methods of regulating 
business. They had to experiment, for there 
was no precedent to guide them. Sometimes 
the experiments led to disaster. In any case 
they produced a wide variety of custom, 
depending on local conditions. Neverthe¬ 
less, in main outline the status of the burghers 
and the internal government of the cities 
were fairly uniform in all parts of Europe, 
for they arose naturally from the needs of 
a mercantile and industrial community, 
which were much the same everywhere. 
Everywhere the burghers acquired personal 
freedom, and this was the most essential 
point in determining their social status as 
a privileged class. Many of the merchants 
who founded the early towns must have 
been free from the beginning, though they 
probably sprang from villein or servile stock. 
Having in some way escaped from the 
ancestral manor or the jurisdiction of their 
lord, they were free because no man knew 
whence they came and no lord could claim 
them as his own. At first, however, there 
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were also serfs and villeins of the local lord 
in the town, but before long these apparently 
gained the same freedom as their lordless 
neighbors. Once the new cities were firmly 
established, personal freedom was recog¬ 
nized as the right of all permanent dwellers 
within the walls. If a serf could escape from 
his manor and live for a year and a day in a 
city, he could not be reclaimed by his late 
lord. Next to freedom from hereditary 
servitude, the burghers needed freedom as 
individuals from the annoyances of feudal 
jurisdiction and laws, which having been 
designed for farm workers were not adapted 
to the needs of commerce and industry, and, 
finally, they needed enough self-government 
to enable them to regulate their own economic 
life. But such freedom was seldom won 
without cost or struggle, and only a few 
cities acquired full independence. 

In northern Italy, the struggle began in 
the second half of the eleventh century. We 
have already seen ^ how the 
$elf ^over^ Lombard cities fought for free- 
dom against their bishops and 
the emperors for a century and 
a half, until they had forced even the pow¬ 
erful Frederick Barbarossa to recognize 
their right to self-government as practically 
independent city-republics. Nowhere else 
did the cities obtain such complete independ¬ 
ence, though the great Flemish cities came 
close to it, and in Germany a few of the 
largest cities acquired the status of free 
imperial cities, subject only to the nominal 
authority of the emperor. In most places 
the burghers were content mth less. They 
were willing to acknowledge the political 
authority of the king or their lord and to pay 
taxes. All they asked was that their obliga¬ 
tions be defined and limited, that the town 
as a corporation and not individuals should 
be held responsible for them, and that, within 
the town, the burghers should be left as free 
as possible to manage their own affairs. 
Often these concessions were obtained peace¬ 
fully by the purchase of a charter from the 
king or one of the great lords. This was 
particularly true in England and on the 
royal domain and the great fiefs in France. 

^ See above* pages 216 and 226-225* and map* 
page 224. 


As a rule, the nobles, save for a few rulers of 
great fiefs like the counts of Champagne, 
were less favorably disposed toward the cities 
than were the kings. But they were often 
forced by poverty to sell charters, and they 
were gr^ually discovering that free cities 
were hkely to be more prosperous and could 
pay them more taxes than those whose free¬ 
dom of action was hampered by feudal re¬ 
strictions. In France, many lords founded 
new towns on their estates, offering very 
liberal terms to attract settlers, in order to 
augment their income from the prospective 
taxes. The towns that had grown up under 
the jurisdiction of a bishop or abbot had the 
greatest difficulty in securing freedom. Here 
there was no opportunity to take advantage 
of the weakness of a minor or of a careless or 
absent lord; nor was the church so likely to 
be in pressing need of money. Besides, 
bishops who might have been personally 
willing to grant concessions were loath to do 
so, lest they seem to be surrendering tradi¬ 
tional rights of the church which had been 
entrusted to them. When the burghers 
could not secure concessions peacefully by 
purchase, they were prepared to fight for 
them. A number of towns in France formed 
‘^communes'' during the twelfth century; 
organized their own government; and wrested 
recognition of their freedom from their lord, 
whether bishop, abbot, or noble. Later, in 
the thirteenth century, most of them came 
under royal government and lost much of 
their independence, but they still retained a 
fair measure of self-government. 

The government of the typical medieval 
city was in the hands of a council and a 
number of executive officers or 
magistrates (they went by a 
variety of names), who were 
nearly always burghers of the city and were 
chosen by their fellow burghers freely or in 
collaboration with the lord, depending on the 
extent of the freedom they had obtained. 
Their principal duty was to levy and collect 
taxes. There were usually direct taxes on 
income and indirect taxes on the sale of 
goods. From the money raised in this way, 
the city government maintained the defenses 
and public works and the cost of government, 
and paid whatever taxes the city owed to 
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the king or its lord. The growing, political 
power of the cities and their influence with 
the monarchy depended largely on this 
ability to raise money taxes, which had no 
parallel in the feudal system. The city 
had also its own system of civil and criminal 
law and its own courts and judges. City 
laws and judicial procedure were usually 
much more enlightened than the ancient 
customs still enforced in the feudal courts. 
At least, they were better suited to the needs 
of men who made their living from commerce 
and industry. The right to take part in the 
government of the city was seldom open to 
dl inhabitants. It was limited normally to 
men of property who were legally recognized 
as burghers, a privilege which they defended 
jealously against the poor of the city or out¬ 
siders. In some places a small oligarchy of 
the wealthiest burghers succeeded in gaining 
control of the government and shutting out 
the rest. 

Among the duties of the city magistrates 
was the supervision of the town market and 
MarkaH collection of market tolls, 

* which formed an important part 

of the city^s revenues. Nearly every city 
had the legal right to hold a market, though 
they often had to pay dearly for it. In thir¬ 
teenth-century France, and earlier in Eng¬ 
land, the kings asserted their exclusive right 
to issue charters granting that privilege. 
The markets must not be confused with the 
fairs. The former were purely municipal 
institutions for local trade. They were held 
for one day only, once or twice a week. Here 
the peasants from the countryside displayed 
their produce for sale to the burghers. In 
some places, in order to augment the tolls, 
even the merchants of the city were forced 
to close their shops and sell on the market 
during market days. 

It was not only in the markets that the 
municipal government supervised the city’s 
trade. Since it was their duty 
to protect the interests of the 
whole body of citizens, the 
ma^trates felt justified in exercising a 
minute control of all business within the 
city. Perhaps because the city existed in 
the midst of a hostile environment, wherein 
the citizens were forced to depend upon one 


Instead, he 


another for aid, the medieval burgher felt 
that the interests of the individual should be 
subordinated to the welfare of the whole 
community. He had, therefore, no objec¬ 
tion to a paternalistic government which set 
prices, supervised methods of manufacture, 
determined the quality of goods, regulated 
wages and hours of labor, and prevented any 
individual from taking unfair advantage of 
his fellow citizens. The purpose of medieval 
economic legislation was to guarantee to the 
worker or seller a fair living and to protect 
the consumer against fraud or undue cost. 
Often the city government delegated the 
actual supervision to the guilds, of which 
more later, but the final responsibility re¬ 
mained with the magistrates. 

The medieval man had no confidence in 
the economic law of supply and demand 
as the source of prices, nor in 
the principle that free competi- 
tion is the greatest stimulus to theory 

trade. If he thought of them at 
all, he considered them immoral. Instead, he 
believed that for every commodity there was 
a ‘‘just price,” which should be the same in 
time of shortage as in time of plenty. This 
just price was set by custom, based on the 
normal price of raw materials, plus the 
“reasonable” profit necessary to permit the 
workers and the merchant to live in the style 
recognized by public opinion as suitable to 
their status. The church had a good deal to 
do with evolving and enforcing this theory, 
but secular authorities accepted it implicitly 
as the basis for all legislation regarding price. 
The statute books of every city were filled 
with laws designed to enforce the sale of 
goods at “just” or “reasonable” prices, 
and the guilds, too, did their share. Of 
course this legislation did not always accom¬ 
plish its purpose. The principle of the just 
price was too vague, and the severe penalties 
constantly re-enacted against “engrossing, 
forestalling, and regrating” — three kindred 
methods of cornering the market and with¬ 
holding goods until the demand had raised 
the price — show that not all medieval busi¬ 
ness men allowed moral theories to interfere 
with their desire for gain. The condemna¬ 
tion of “usury” — that is, the taking of in¬ 
terest for money lent — arose from a similar 
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principle. It was believed that money was 
not an active force, and that to exact a price 
for its use was to take unfair advantage of 
the needs of one^s fellows. But this was even 
less observed than the theory of the just 
price. Despite everything that the church 
and secular governments could do, money 
continued to be lent at interest thinly dis¬ 
guised. 

The efforts of the city government to 
supervise trade in the interests of the whole 

community were limited strictly 
burghers 

formed a very exclusive body. 
They had no interest whatsoever in the 
prosperity of the nation at large or, indeed, 
of anyone outside the magic circle of the 
walls. All municipal regulations of trade 
from without were designed to put the for¬ 
eign merchant at a disadvantage in his deal¬ 
ings with the burghers. The merchants of 
the city were assured a monopoly of its 
trade, and the monopoly was broken only 
when it was to their own advantage to do so. 
This exclusiveness had, as its reverse side, 
a very strong feeling of corporate responsi¬ 
bility and mutual interdependence among 
the burghers of the city. They called on 
one another for aid, shared in one another's 
bargains, and were responsible for one an¬ 
other's debts. If a merchant defaulted pay¬ 
ment of a debt contracted abroad, the credi¬ 
tor might legally seize the goods of any other 
merchant from the debtor's city. The 
medieval city was an independent economic 
unit, whose citizens were banded together in 
a close fraternity, presenting a united front 
to all outsiders. And within the city, the 
merchants and artisans were ordinarily 
organized in still more closely knit and 
exclusive associations, known as guilds, 
through which, as a rule, the city govern¬ 
ment exercised its control of business. 


4. THE MERCHANT AND CRAFT GUILDS 


A merchant guild was founded quite early 
in the history of most cities. It was men- 


The mar- 
chant guilds 


tioned in the original charters 
of many of them. Indeed, the 
guild was often largely respon¬ 


sible for the success of the city's struggle for 


a charter. The merchant guild was an 


association, in which membership was com¬ 
pulsory, of all the burghers of the city who 
made their living by selling goods, including, 
in its early days at any rate, the artisans 
who made goods and sold them directly to the 
consumer. No one who was not a member 
of the guild could buy or sell at retail within 
the city, though foreign merchants might be 
permitted to sell to the guildsmen or buy 
from them at wholesale, on payment of a toll, 
since it was to the advantage of the local 
merchants to secure raw materials from 
abroad or to dispose of their surplus stock. 
A strong bond of fellowship and corporate 
responsibility existed among the members of 
the guild. They were pledged to mutual aid 
in any time of need, and every effort was 
made to guarantee equality of opportunity 
and to prevent unfair competition. Acting 
as a corporation, the guild often bought 
wholesale cargoes of raw materials or goods, 
at a lower cost than any individual could 
have procured them, and reallotted them to 
the members at the purchase price. Or, if 
one guildsman obtained an especially favor¬ 
able bargain, he might be compelled to share 
it with his fellows. When a merchant trav¬ 
eled, his credit was supported by that of the 
whole guild, since it was responsible for his 
debts. Finally, the guild regulated prices, 
the quality of goods, wages, and hours of 
labor. 

These manifold duties of the merchant 
guild were in many respects the same as 
those of the city government. Merchont 

There was, indeed, so close a guilds and 
connection between the two govem- 

that it was often difficult to 
distinguish between them. The guildsmen 
were the most active burghers and fre¬ 
quently controlled the government of the 
city. Often the same men served as city and 
guild officers. But the city government had 
always wider powers and was superior to the 
guild, which merely administered the eco¬ 
nomic side of government and exercised a 
monopoly of trade. In course of time, as 
the merchant guilds began to decline, their 
powers were taken over in many places by 
the city administration. The twelfth cen¬ 
tury was the period of greatest power for the 
merchant guilds. When industry became 




MEDIEVAL WORKERS 

Top left: Fovrteenih-cmivry workers in stone and wood giving evidence of their skill 

before the consid of the guild at Florence 

Top right: Workers hoisting barrels of mne with a crane in Flanders (fifteenth century) 
Bottom left: A group of London workers, about 1400 

Bottom right: The weight master (Nuremberg^ 14B7). The medieval city government supervised 
the weighing of goods. Frequently they had their own standards of weights and measurements. 
















SHOPS IN A MEDIEVAL TOWN 


Top left: A com dealer*s shopj from an early fourtemth^cenhiry manuscript in the Laurention Library 

Top right: A taibtr's shopy from, a miniature about 1600 

Bottom left: A bakers shopy from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library 

Bottom right: A dyer's establishmenty at the end of Uie fifteenth century 
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more highly specialized, their place was 
largely taken by the various craft guilds* 
The merchant guilds or companies, which 
reappear in the Later Middle Ages, were of 
a different character, dealing usually with 
some particular line of trade. 

The craft guilds were essentially industrial, 
but they had also a mercantile character. 

They were composed of artisans 
ouHds ^ given trade or craft, who 

manufactured or prepared goods 
and sold them, usually directly to the con- 
sixmer. The type of work which each guild 
could undertake was strictly defined. In 
the larger cities, where there were a great 
many craft guilds, they were very highly 
specialized. For example, there might be 
two separate guilds for the making of men’s 
and women’s shoes. In smaller places, on 
the other hand, several allied crafts might 
be lumped together. Each guild exercised 
a monopoly of its particular trade in the 
city. The right to sell their goods must have 
been transferred to them in some way from 
the merchant guild which had exercised a 
blanket monopoly on all selling. The his¬ 
tory of the relation between the two types of 
guild is very obscure and no doubt varied 
from place to place. In general, it seems 
that the monopoly and other powers of the 
merchant guild were parceled out to the 
craft guilds, and that the merchant guild 
either continued a vague existence as the 
aggregate of all the guilds or was merged with 
the city government. 

The craft guilds were exclusive bodies, 
linuted to the skilled trades, and one could 
A nfie become a member only after a 
Appra es period of thorough training. 

The first step in the making of a guildsman 
was the apprenticeship. Apprentices usually 
began their training quite early, at ten or 
twelve years of age. The lad’s parents 
would enter into a contract with a master of 
the craft — that is, a full-fledged member 
of the guild — to undertake their son’s 
training. In most cases they paid him a 
small fee. The apprentice then went to live 
in the master’s house. He was expected to 
do whatever work he could. In return he 
received full instruction in all the arts of 
the craft and also his food, clothing, and 


lodging. Later, as he became a valuable 
worker rather than a liability to the master, 
he might receive a small wage. The bond 
between apprentice and master was very 
close. The latter acted as a foster-father 
and exercised a father’s authority. The 
apprentice, however, was not entirely at the 
master’s mercy. The guild supervised 
the training of apprentices and protected 
their rights. It fixed the length of the period 
of training, which varied in various guilds 
from two or three to ten or twelve years, 
depending on the amount of skill required 
for the craft. The average was perhaps 
about seven years. The guild also limited 
the number of apprentices, usually to two 
or three, whom any one master might take. 
This was done partly to ensure the proper 
care and training of the apprentices, partly 
to prevent any master from gaining an ad¬ 
vantage over his fellows by the employment 
of a large number of cheap workers, and also 
to cut down competition by limiting the 
number of men trained in the craft. 

When the apprentice had completed his 
period of training satisfactorily, he was 
promoted to the status of 
journeyman (so called from the 
French word journey meaning a day). He 
was now a free worker, paid by the day, and 
could hire with any master who wanted his 
services. During the next few years, he was 
expected to acquire more experience and 
skill and to save enough money to set him¬ 
self up in a shop of his own. The next step 
was to apply for full membership in the 
guild. He must then undergo a strict exam¬ 
ination at the hands of the masters, and sub¬ 
mit a sample of his work, his ‘^masterpiece,” 
together with proof of good character and 
orthodoxy. If he passed this test, he was 
received into the guild as a master. 

The master was at once a worker, em¬ 
ployer, and retail merchant. In the little 
shop on the ground floor of his 
house, in full view of those who 
passed on the street, he manufactured his 
goods with his own hands, supervised the 
work of his journeymen and apprentices, 
and displayed his pr^ucts for sale. No per¬ 
manent class distinction cut him off from 
his employees, since they themselves ex- 


Masters 
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pected to become masters in course of time. 
He was not a capitalist in any real sense of 
the word, since the restriction imposed by 
the guild on the price and quality of his 
goods and the number of men whom he 
could employ prevented him from making 
more than a decent living for himself. These 
restrictions were, in part, self-imposed, f(U' 
the master was a full member of the guild 
and had his share in choosing its officers and 
in making its rules. But if those rules pre¬ 
vented him. from rising above his fellows, 
they also protected him from the competi¬ 
tion of others who might try to do the same. 

In this we find the chief purpose of the 
craft guilds. They were designed to limit 
competition and to keep any 
Aa croft^^ member from doing anything 
giSids” that would be to the disadvan¬ 

tage of the rest. At the same 
time, they exercised a loc;al monopoly and 
protected their members from outside com¬ 
petition. The sense of social solidarity and 
corporate responsibility, the conviction that 
the interests of the individual should be sub¬ 
ordinated to the good of the whole commu¬ 
nity, which we have already noted as charac¬ 
teristic of the medieval cities, was felt very 
intensely within the guilds. Hence all the 
minute regulation of industry. The craft 
guilds fixed prices, regulated wages and 
hours of labor, and demanded a fixed stand¬ 
ard of quality in the goods pi oduced. These 
regulations were strictly enforced by the 
guild officers, who regularly inspected ttu? 
shops of the masters. So far as was hunaanly 
possible, each guild member was guaranteed 
equality of opportunity. He was given a 
share in the wholesale purchases of raw 
materials made by the guild. No other 
master could tempt his workers away from 
him. Indeed, in many guilds, the other 
masters were forced to lend him workers in 
case of special need. A regulation of the 
guild of "V^te Tawyers of London shows this 
spirit of co-operation: ^'And if anyone of 
the trade shall have work in his house that 
he cannot complete, or if for want of assist¬ 
ance such work shall be in danger of being 
lost, those of the said trade shall aid him 
that so the said work be not lost.’’ But the 
guild r^;ulation6 did more than protect the 


guild members; they also protected the con¬ 
sumer, and assured to him soimd workman¬ 
ship and fair value. The city government, 
which held the final authority, would see to 
that, though the guildsmen themselves took a 
pride in their craft and realized that it was 
to their advantage to have a reputation for 
selling sound goods at a just price. 

Aside from their economic functions, the 
craft guilds had a distinct social purpose in 
caring for theii* members in time of adversity. 
They were friendly societies. If a guildsman 
fell ill or through any other mischance was 
poverty-stricken, he was cared for from the 
guild funds. When he died, the guild paid 
the expenses of his funeral and, if necessary, 
undertook the support of his widow and 
children. All the social life of the city 
centered in the guilds. The great feasts in 
the guildhall relieved the monotony of daily 
toil and drew the guild members closer to¬ 
gether. The guilds had also certain religious 
functions. They took part in religious cele¬ 
brations and processions, like the English 
mystery plays, and often supported a chapel 
or shrine. And almost everywhere they 
guarded against heresy among their members. 

The guiid system offered many advantages 
to the medieval worker and consumer, but 
there were also disadvantages 
which became more apparent ^nTdUad* 
as the economic life of Europe ° vantages 
assumed larger proportions and 
as the need for protective associations be¬ 
came less acute. The system maintained a 
high standard of quality in the goods pro¬ 
duced, guaranteed honest value to the 
purchaser, and at the same time ensured a 
fair living to the guildsman, with little 
chance, it is true, of becoming wealthy, but 
also mth little chance of being ruined. On 
the other hand, the minute supervision of 
work and the innumerable regulations 
Umded to check individual enterprise and re¬ 
tarded invention or progress of any kind. 
Even the social solidarity of the guild was not 
an unmixed blessing to society. The guilds¬ 
men helped each other, but they were in¬ 
tensely jealous of other guilds which in¬ 
fringed on their monopoly, and they sup¬ 
pressed ruthlessly all competition from those 
who were not members. One modem his- 
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torian has compared the guild in a vivid 
metaphor to a feudal castle, whichaprotected 
but imprisoned those it sheltered and which 
might easily degenerate into an instrument 
of tyranny over those without. 

The guild system survived the Middle 
Ages, but before the end of that period it 
had begun to disintegrate and capitalistic 
tendencies had already begun to warp its 
original character. In many guilds the 
masters gradually formed an hereditary 
oligarchy and used the guild monopoly to 
their own advantage. They relaxed the regu¬ 
lations limiting the number of apprentices or 
journeymen whom any master could em¬ 
ploy and prevented journeymen who did 
not belong to the guild families from becom¬ 
ing masters. In other cases, especially in 
large industries like the cloth trade, where 
goods were produced in large quantities for 
export, an exclusive guild of merchants 
gained control of the manufacturing guilds 
and reduced the masters to the status of 
hired laborers. But the break-up of the 
guilds came later than our present period 
and will be dealt with in a subsequent chap¬ 
ter.^ 


5. INFLUENCE OF THE CITIES ON EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 

The growth of the cities and the rise of the 
burgher class with its active economic life, 
in the midst of feudal society and yet apart 
from it, were bound to have tremendous 
effects on every aspect of European civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In the first place, they created a new kind 
of wealth and new methods of acquiring 
wealth. In the earlier feudal 
Mmom when nearly all wealth 

sprang directly from the culti¬ 
vation of the soil, there was very little 
money in circulation. It was not needed to 
any large extent, for feudal dues were mostly 
paid in services or produce and trade was 
carried on largely by barter; that is, by the 
direct exchange of goods, on a local scale. 
Opportunities for profitable investment were 
scarce and what money did exist was usually 
hoarded. The revival of commerce and 
industry made great changes in this respect. 

^See Chapter 32. 


Money once more circulated freely wherever 
merchants bought or sold. Opportunities for 
investment arose and money began to breed 
money. Because they were the centers of 
trade, a large part of the money in circula¬ 
tion flowed to the cities. In its possession 
lay the power of the new burgher class. 
Their use of it revolutionized the social and 
political as well as the economic life of 
Europe. 

The burghers were not consciously inter¬ 
ested in the fate of their peasant neighbors. 
Yet unwittingly they aided 
them to obtain better conditions * 
and greater freedom. The burghers did not 
produce their own food, but they had money 
to buy it. They provided the peasants with 
a constantly growing market for their prod¬ 
uce outside the narrow confines of the manor. 
This made it worth while for the peasants to 
increase the production of their crops and 
enabled them to amass a little money, with 
which they might purchase freedom or con 
cessions from their lord. It also encouraged 
the lords to clear wasteland and place it 
under cultivation. During the two cen¬ 
turies of the High Middle Ages the amount 
of land under cultivation in western Europe 
was almost doubled. In order to attract 
w'orkers to the new land, the lords were 
forced to offer very liberal terms, including 
more or less complete freedom. This in turn 
reacted favorably on the status of the 
peasants on the old estates. There, many 
lords had to make concessions, which often 
took the form of emancipation and the com¬ 
mutation of personal services into cash 
payments, in order to keep their peasants 
from running away to seek a better living 
or greater freedom on new land or in the 
cities. This was, of course, a gradual process 
and not uniform everywhere. But by the 
end of the Middle Ages, in all the most 
civilized parts of Europe, a fair measure of 
the personal freedom and the money econ¬ 
omy of the towns had spread to the rural 
manors. 

The nobles, on the other hand, lost rather 
than gained through the rise of the cities. 
It was difficult for the manorial ^ 
lords to increase their income •*» •» 
to any great extent, since it was fixed by 
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custom. At the same time, prices were 
rising due to the increased circulation of 
money, and foreign trade had accustomed 
the nobles to expensive luxuries, which they 
came to regard as necessities. The relative 
wealth of the nobles, then, was in general 
declining, while that of the burghers whom 
they despised was increasing. In proportion 
as the burghers rose in wealth and political 
power, the nobles lost their dominating po¬ 
sition. 

Anything that tended to weaken the 
feudal nobles was to the advantage of the 
monarchy. This was certainly 
archy true of the rise of the cities. In 

the new middle class, the kings 
found valuable allies to aid them in building 
up a strong centralized government. To 
maintain such a government, the kings 
needed money, and money in sufficient quan¬ 
tities could be obtained only by taxing the 
cities, for feudalism made no provision for 
regular money taxes. The burghers, for their 


part, needed a strong central government to 
protect trade and preserve order, and were 
willing to pay for it. The burghers were in 
no small degree responsible for the rise of 
the monarchies and the decline of feudalism. 

The influence of the cities on medieval 
culture is less easy to appraise than their 

effect on social and economic Coitura 

conditions. The burghers were 
hard-working business men, and for long 
they were not particularly interested in art, 
literature, or philosophy. Yet they felt the 
need for education and, as some of them 
acquired wealth and leisure, they began to 
develop a secular culture that was character¬ 
istically their own. It was in the cities that 
the secular spirit of the Renaissance arose, 
and there, too, that the Reformation was 
born; and in the meantime they had done 
more than any other class to stimulate that 
growth of material prosperity without which 
the great cultural advances of the High Mid¬ 
dle Ages would have been impossible. 
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The Church, Religion, and Culture 


ONE CANNOT BEAD far in the history of the 
High Middle Ages without realizing some¬ 
thing of the vast importance of religion and 
the church in the daily life of men. The 
medieval man lived in constant and intimate 
contact with the supernatural. He believed 
that the world was the physical center of 
the universe, and that God had created the 
whole mighty structure in order that the 
earth might serve as the stage on which men 
played their brief mortal drama, xrntil death 
should furnish the cue for their final exit. 
The central theme of this human drama was 
the struggle between divine grace and the 
evil wiles of the devil for the souls of men. 
And, after that last mortal exit, began the 
new and grander drama of eternity, with the 
scene shifted to heaven or hell, accordingly 
as the individual man had played his part 
on earth. Every act of the drama was 
played under the direction of a host of 
spirits, good or evil, saints or devils, who 
did not hesitate to use all the forces of 
nature to protect or destroy men, to lead 
them to salvation or tempt them to perdition. 
The struggle was a close one, and the end of 
each man's drama was uncertain. There 
were bad men as well as good — and in 
abundance — but all were religious in the 
sense that they believed in the reality of the 
drama and strove, so far as their character 
permitted, to foil the devil and win for them¬ 
selves a happy ending. 

But if the drama of human salvation was 
controlled ultimately by supernatural pow¬ 


ers, it had also its earthly directors, men 
to whom God had entrusted the care of souls. 
These were the clergy, one of the three classes 
into which society was divided. It was their 
fimction to aid men to secure salvation. This 
function was so vitally important to all men 
that the clergy, who exercised it, had 
acquired greater powers than were possessed 
by any merely worldly government, and these 
powers were vested in the church. For the 
priest who cared for men's souls did not 
stand alone. He was a member of a great 
international institution, which was in itself 
a kind of state, superimposed on all secular 
states and having an administrative system, 
laws, property, and taxes of its own. The 
pope was the ruler of this state; the clergy 
were its officers; and the laymen in all Chris¬ 
tian countries of western Europe — for the 
Greek Orthodox peoples of the East stood 
apart from it — were its subjects. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to describe 
briefly the organization of the church as an 
institution and to indicate as far as possible 
the part played by religion and the church 
in the formation of medieval culture. 

1. THE CHURCH AS AN INSTITUTION 

In earlier chapters we have shown how 
the organization of the church first took 
shape and how the Bishop of 
Rome became its recognized •popocy 
head in the days of the declining Roman 
Empire, and, later, how the church became 
involved in the feudal system, while the popes 
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fell for a time under the domination of the 
emperors.^ Finally, we have told the story 
of the long and successful struggle of the 
popes, from Gregory VII to Innocent III, 
to establish their supremacy over secular 
rulers. At the same time the popes were 
working with equal success to enforce their 
authority over all the clergy and to cen¬ 
tralize still further the administration of the 
church. The bishops, who were royal 
officers and feudal barons as well as ministers 
of the church, presented the most serious 
problem. The popes, however, gradually 
succeeded in strengthening their control 
over the bishops by the condemnation of lay 
investiture and simony (which had given 
kings and nobles an opportunity to influence 
episcopal elections) and by asserting their 
right to confirm all elections and to settle 
those that were disputed. Further, by en¬ 
couraging the lesser clergy and the monks 
to appeal from the bishops' jurisdiction to 
the papal court, the popes lessened the au¬ 
thority of the bishops, who were still too often 
controlled by their kings, and at the same 
time brought the whole body of the clergy 
more directly under papal control. In an 
increasingly large number of cases, too, the 
popes were taking from the bishops the right 
of appointing archdeacons and other diocesan 
officials to their benefices and were reserving 
it for themselves. 

As the administration of the church be¬ 
came more highly centralized, a tremendous 
mass of business was referred to 
w»d A*** Rome, which the pope could not 
cardinab ^f^h single-handed. He 

was assisted by a host of sub¬ 
ordinate officers and clerks, who made up the 
papal curia or court. He had also an ad¬ 
visory council in the college of cardinals. 
The cardinals were appointed for life by the 
pope and ranked second only to him in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Their importance 
depended largely on their exclusive right to 
elect the popes, which had been guaranteed 
to them by the decree of Nicholas II in 
1059. 

Outside of Rome, the principal administra¬ 
tive officers were the bi^ops, each of whom 
was the head of the church in his diocese. The 

> Sm Abow, MM lis-lie «ad IRC-IM. 


diocese was the most important territorial 
unit for church administration. 

A number of dioceses grouped ' 

together formed a province and the 
bishop of the principal diocese of the prov¬ 
ince was called an archbishop. He out¬ 
ranked his brother bishops and had some 
vague authority over them, but his rela¬ 
tion to them was that of a chief among his 
equals. In the Early Middle Ages, the 
bishops had been almost independent rulers 
of the clergy in their dioceses. By the thir¬ 
teenth century, they had lost a good deal of 
that independent power to the pope. How¬ 
ever, they had still to attend to all the busi¬ 
ness of the diocese, to supervise the morals 
of the clergy, to administer the sacraments of 
ordination and confirmation, and to preside 
over the ecclesiastical courts, though, of 
course, some of their executive duties could 
be delegated to archdeacons or other sub¬ 
ordinate officers. They had also important 
secular duties to perform as feudal lords or 
royal ministers. They were frequently sum- 
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moned to thoroyal court or to accompany the 
king on a militaiy campaign. So much of 
their time, indeed, was taken up with worldly 
affairs that many pious folk doubted whether 
any bishop would be saved. Still, arduous 
though its duties were, the episcopal office 
carried with it great wealth and power, and 
it was eagerly sought by ambitious men. 
Most of the bishops were nobly bom, and 
many of them had undoubtedly entered the 
church from motives of ambition rather than 
piety. There were bishops who took their 
religious duties seriously and whose life 
was an example to the people, but there 
were also others whose manner of living could 
scarcely be distinguished from that of the 
ordinary lay noble. 

In the principal city of each diocese there 
was a cathedral, which was the bishop’s 
church. Here there was a 

e canons chapter” of canons, who were 

responsible for the conduct of the services. 
The cathedral canons bore much the same 
relation to the bishops that the cardinals 
did to the pope. They assisted him in the 
administration, acted as an advisory coun¬ 
cil, and had the sole right, according to 
canon law, of electing a new bishop, though 
their choice was, in practice, frequently dic¬ 
tated by the king or some other feudal 
superior. At the head of each chapter there 
was a dean, elected by the canons. By the 
thirteenth century the cathedral chapters 
had acquired a good deal of land, which, 
with the support of the popes, made them 
fairly independent of their bishops. With 
each canon’s ‘^prebend” or office went the 
income from a definite piece of land. As a 
result, prebends were often sought by young 
nobles who had no particular religious inter¬ 
ests. The popes were forced to issue fre¬ 
quent edicts, usually in vain, ordering canons 
to remain in residence and to attend to their 
duties. As a measure of reform some chap¬ 
ters were organized on a monastic basis with 
a rule of communal life. 

The smallest unit of ecclesiastical adminis¬ 


tration was the parish, and it was the parish 
priest who came most directly 
in contact with the people. In 
country districts the parish was 
usually identical with the village or manor. 


The parish church was endowed with land, 
a fixed share in the cultivated fields of the 
manor. The priest drew his income from 
this land and also from offerings and the 
tithe. The last, which had originally been a 
free offering for any religious purpose, had 
become a definite tax on the income of all 
parishioners, enforceable by law. However, 
the priest was not permitted to keep all or 
even the largest part of his income. Part of 
it went to the bishop in various forms of 
ecclesiastical tax and part to the patron” 
of the church. The latter was usually the 
lord of the manor whose ancestors had 
originally endowed the church with its land. 
In the feudal age the parish church, like 
almost everything else, had become feudal¬ 
ized. The church, with its lands and tithe, 
was a ^‘benefice” or ^‘living” which the 
patron bestowed upon the priest, while re¬ 
taining a share of the church’s income for 
himself. The patronage of a church was, 
therefore, a lucrative property and, where 
the patron was a lay lord, it might be passed 
on by inheritance or alienated by sale or 
gift. The patron had, in addition, the right 
of ‘‘presenting” or nominating the priest, 
though the presentation must be confirmed 
by the bishop of the diocese. This naturally 
produced many abuses. Lay patrons often 
gave the living to favorites or sold it to the 
highest bidder, with little regard for the 
suitability of the candidate for his office. 
Of course, many churches were on ecclesias¬ 
tical estates, where the patron was a bishop 
or abbot, from whom greater care for the 
spiritual character of the appointee might be 
expected. Also, in many cases, the patron¬ 
age of churches was given or sold by pious 
laymen to a bishop, a monastery or a cathe¬ 
dral chapter. But clerical patronage also 
led to abuses. The clerical patron — bishop, 
abbot, or dean — might hold the office of 
priest for himself and appoint a “vicar” as a 
substitute, who did all the work and received 
only a small proportion of the income for 
himself. 


Under such circumstances, a high stand 
ard of character and training 
could scarcely be expected, es¬ 
pecially among the priests or vic¬ 
ars of the poorer country parishes. They were 
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recruited mostly from the peasant class and 
were poorly educated, if not actually illiter¬ 
ate. Both secular writers, who had little 
love for the clergy, and reforming preachers 
agree in condemning the priests for careless¬ 
ness and immorality, or at least for conduct 
unbecoming their sacred office. We read 
that some neglected the church services or 
absented themselves entirely and hired an 
unfit substitute. Others misused their 
power in order to extort money from their 
parishioners, defrauded the church, or en¬ 
gaged in secular businesses such as money- 
lending. Priests could no longer nxarry, but 
there can be no doubt that the law of celibacy 
was frequently violated. When specific 
charges are omitted, the writers accuse them 
of being more worldly than religious, as well 
they may have been, considering the manner 
in which many of them obtained their posi¬ 
tion. '^Our priests,’’ writes a contemporary 
preacher, ‘‘immersed in material things, dis¬ 
turb themselves little about those of the 
spirit. They differ from laymen in dress, not 
at heart; in appearance, not in reality. They 
belie by their deeds what they preach from 
the pulpit. Tonsure, garb, and speech give 
them the superficial varnish of piety; under¬ 
neath the sheep’s clothing are concealed 
h3q)ocrites and ravening wolves.” We must 
beware, however, of taking the strictures of 
the reforming preachers too literally, for they 
were likely to take for granted the numerous 
priests who did their duty quietly and to 
generalize from the most notorious examples. 

Aside from all its other activities, the 
church had wide judicial powers. These 
were exercised in the episcopal 
coum°***'°* courts, which administered ec¬ 
clesiastical or canon law rather 
than the civil law of the secular courts. The 
bishops claimed jurisdiction over all persons 
who in any way could be classed as clergy, 
including students and deacons who had not 
been ordained priests, as well as widows, 
orphans, and crusaders who were regarded 
as wards of the church. They also claimed a 
variety of cases, not involving the clergy, in 
which the dispute was of a moral or religious 
nature. In this latter class fell all cases 
having to do with marriage, with business 
deals sanctioned by an oath, and testaments 


witnessed by a priest, as well as offenses 
against religion, such as violation of church 
property, heresy, and blasphemy. The sen¬ 
tences prescribed in criminal cases by canon 
law, which always avoided the shedding of 
blood, were notoriously lighter than those of 
the civil courts. Hence, despite the opposi¬ 
tion of secular governments, the episcopal 
courts were sought by all who could claim 
“benefit of clergy.” Fines were the most 
common punishments inflicted, with the 
result that the courts furnished a consider¬ 
able part of the bishops’ revenues. This fact 
also goes far to explain the opposition of the 
kings, especially in France and England, to 
the transference of cases from the royal to 
the ecclesiastical courts. They were still 
more opposed — and in this they had the 
support of the bishops — to the growing cus¬ 
tom of appealing cases from the local church 
courts to the papal curia at Rome. The ap¬ 
peals to Rome not only took a good deal of 
money out of the country; they also removed 
important cases from the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, whom the kings could more or less 
control, to a distant and independent court. 

By the thirteenth century the popes had so 
far succeeded in the centralization of au¬ 
thority that they were able to 
draw a large income from the revenw 
clergy of all parts of Roman 
Christendom. It was not till the Later 
Middle Ages, however, when the spiritual 
character of the papacy had declined still 
further, that the popes worked out fully the 
various methods of adding to their revenue. 
We will leave the subject, therefore, for 
further discussion in a later chapter.^ 

2. THE SACRAMENTS, POPULAR RELIGION, AND 
HERESY 

The preceding outline shows the church as 
a great human institution, a spiritual state, 
separate from and superior to the lay world, 
which it taxed and governed with legal 
authority. But how did it acquire and 
maintain its authority? What did religion 
mean to the ordinary layman who knelt 
before the priest? And was there no revolt? 
These are significant questions and must be 
answered in some fashion if we are to under¬ 
stand the religion of the Middle Ages. 

^ See below, page 346. 
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A partial answer to these questions can 
be stated briefly. To the medial man, 
religion and the universal 
church, with its sacramental 

QHCl 11611 

powers, were inseparable. He 
could not conceive of one apart from the 
other. The pope was the vicegerent, the 
representative of God on earth, and to him 
and his subordinate officers God had en¬ 
trusted the salvation of mankind. Could 
any man defy such authority with eternity 
at stake? Even the most thoughtless man 
lived under the shadow of eternity. Before 
him lay the awe-inspiring alternative of 
heaven or hell, and of these two he thought 
more often and more vividly of the latter. 
He could scarcely imagine the bliss of heaven, 
but hell was a place of eternal physical 
torment as real to him as was the land of a 
neighboring county. Indeed, a Norman 
peasant had probably a clearer mental 
picture of the topography, climate, and 
general living conditions of hell than of those 
of Burgundy or Aquitaine. And he be¬ 
lieved, as the church had taught since Saint 
Augustine, that no man, because of the 
original sin inherited from Adam and the 
sins which he himself would inevitably com¬ 
mit, could by his own unaided efforts win 
salvation and avoid damnation. He must 
depend on divine grace, which was adminis¬ 
tered through the sacraments of the church. 
The fear of hell was somewhat softened by 
the development of the doctrine of purgatory, 
which was an intermediate state between 
heaven and hell, where those who were not 
hopelessly damned but were not yet ready 
for heaven might spend an indeterminate 
period of further penance and pui^gation 
through suffering. But even purgatory 

could not be reached without the sacra¬ 
ments. 

The doctrine of the sacraments had 

developed slowly since the early days of 
Christianity. It was not fully 

developed till the twelfth cen¬ 

tury. There were seven sacraments in all. 
That of baptism, administered as soon as 
possible after birth, cleansed the child of 
original sin and signed his entry into the 
church. Without it there could be no hope 
of salvation. The sacrament of oonfirmar 


tion, administered by a bishop, came lateri 
during adolescence, and marked the com¬ 
municant’s conscious acceptance of the 
faith, thus confirming his baptism. Extreme 
unction was the final sacrament, the last rite 
performed for a dying man to prepare his 
soul for eternity. These three, in the normal 
course of events, were administered to every 
man and woman once. The other two uni¬ 
versal sacraments were more frequent. The 
sacrament of penance, following confession 
and proof of repentance, washed away the 
guilt of sin and left only the necessity of do¬ 
ing some act of penance in this world or in 
purgatoiy to prepare the soul for salvation. 
Finally, and most important of all, the 
Eucharist, administered during the service 
of the Mass, admitted the communicant to a 
share in the saving grace resulting from 
Christ’s supreme sacrifice. The two remain¬ 
ing sacraments, marriage and ordination, 
were administered to laymen and clergy re¬ 
spectively. Each was considered indis¬ 
soluble, the former so long as both parties 
lived, the latter for life, though either might 
be broken by a special dispensation from the 
church. 


The power of the clergy and the authority 
of the church rested securely on the sacrar 


mental system. For, with the 
exception of baptism which in an 
emergency could be adminis- 


Power of 
the dergy 


tered by any Christian, only a priest, who 


had himself received the sacrament of 


ordination from a bishop, could administer 


the sacraments. The clergy, in other words, 
held a monopoly that guaranteed their posi¬ 
tion. They alone could purvey to the people 
tbe precious gift of salvation. The wealth, 
political influence, and l^al authority of the 
church followed naturally on that fact. 
Disobedience or rebellion could be met by 
excommunicaticm, which cut the offending 
person off from membership in the church, 
and hence, unless the ban were lifted, from 
all hope oS salvation. Moreover, the priest 
was kept in dose touch with his patishioneis 
throus^ the confession, which must precede 
the sacrament of penance. He thus gained 
an intimate knowledge of their affairs and 
could wield a great influence over tiidr lives. 

The in^Kirtant part played by the sacra* 
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ments in the scheme of salvation tended to 
make them appear to the popu- 
nSIgkw mind as the only essential 

factor in religion. The average 
man of the Middle Ages, illiterate and not too 
far removed from barbarism, wsis no theo¬ 
logian. He might easily fail to grasp the spir¬ 
itual significance of the sacraments and 
come to view the actual ceremonies as a sort 
of mechanical process sufficient to secure his 
entry into heaven. Despite the warnings of 
devout churchmen, people came to regard 
the material acts of the sacraments as having 
a supernatural power in themselves. This 
tendency to reduce spiritual concepts to 
material terms was characteristic of all as¬ 
pects of popular religion. Uneducated men, 
whose minds were not trained to think in 
abstract terms, demanded physical sjrmbols 
that they could see and touch, or objects of 
adoration to which they could give a local 
habitation and a name — and often they 
forgot that the symbol was not itself the 
reality. 

The veneration of saints and the popular 
belief in the constant participation of saints 
and devils in the events of daily 
devils arose in part from this 

natural mental process. God 
seemed far removed from human affairs and 
Christ was too often pictured as a stern 
judge. Men felt the need of some more 
human and understandable figures to act as 
intermediaries between man and God. This 
r61e was admirably filled by the Virgin Mary 
and the saints, who had been human and 
might still retain human characteristics or 
at least have sympathy with human frailties. 
From the veneration of the saints came much 
of the warmth, color, and simple piety of 
medieval religion, but it also led to a good 
deal of materialistic superstition. The 
activity of the saints was not limited to keep¬ 
ing men from temptation or enabling them 
to escape punishment for their sins. They 
also came to the assistance of men in purely 
material ways, curing their sickness, pro¬ 
tecting their crops, finding lost articles and 
performing a host of beneficent services for 
those who sought their aid. To people who 
believed that ^e universe was governed by 
supernatural rather than naturil laws, there 


was no inconsistency in such supernatural 
interference in the ordinary sequence of cause 
and effect. It was a natural consequence of 
a literal or material interpretation of the 
eternal conflict between good and evil forces 
in the universe, which was the essential plot 
of the divine drama. For there were in¬ 
numerable demons or devils as well as saints, 
and these were quite as active. They 
tempted men into sin; ruined their crops by 
storm or insect pests; afflicted them with 
sickness; struck the steeple of the churches 
with lightning; or, more ingenious in their 
rage against the church, caused the choir to 
doze or the priest to stutter during the serv¬ 
ice of the Mass. 

The demand for material and tangible 
objects of adoration was expressed most 
clearly in the veneration of 
relics of the saints. Having pHgrimaget 
once been men on this earth, the 
saints had left behind relics of their mortal 
existence — their bodies as well as their 
clothing and personal belongings. These 
relics of famous men would at any time have 
a sentimental value, such as today we 
should give to the pen used by Shakespeare, 
and would be eagerly sought by collectors. 
But the relics of the saints meant much more 
than that, for they shared the miraculous 
powers of the saints themselves. To touch 
them was enough to heal one's illness or to 
keep one from harm. The bones of one of the 
major saints were worth more than a king's 
ransom, and pilgrims came from far places 
to seek aid or comfort at the shrine that 
housed them. Pilgrimages, too, were often 
undertaken as a full or partial performance 
of penance prescribed by the church. All 
through the medieval centuries, bands of 
pilgrims might be met daily on any of the 
main roads of Europe. 

The great majority of medieval men un¬ 
doubtedly accepted the authority and teach¬ 
ing of the church without ques¬ 
tion, and could not think of “ 

religion apart from it. But there were some 
heretics who rebelled, and their numbers in¬ 
creased during the twelfth century until 
they had become a serious menace to the 
church. We know less than we should like 
to know about the opinions of medieval 
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heretics, since we are forced to rely mostly 
on accounts written by their oi®iodox op¬ 
ponents. It is clear, however, that, though 
different groups held quite different opinions, 
all the more popular heresies can be ac¬ 
counted for by the same general causes. 
They were due, in one way or another, to the 
failure of the church to provide satisfactory 
spiritual inspiration, and were motivated by 
dissatisfaction with the mechanical nature 
of the sacramental system and, still more, 
with the character, wealth, and power of the 
clergy. They were nearly all anti-sacramen- 
tarian and anti-clerical. 

The two most important heretical sects, 
the Albigenses and the Waldenses, flour¬ 
ished chiefly in southern France, 
tho.«h they spread also into 
denies * neighboring countries. The 
former, who were also called 
Cathari, were the most numerous and made 
their appearance as early as the eleventh 
century. Their central doctrine seems to 
have been a very literal and rather morbid 
identification of everything physical or 
material with the forces of evil in the uni¬ 
verse. This led to the rejection of all mate¬ 
rial symbols of religion — sacraments, 
crosses, relics, or images — and an extreme 
asceticism, at least among the inner circle 
of the ‘^perfected,'' who were sworn to ab¬ 
stain from marrying, owning property, 
eating flesh, or shedding blood. The ordi¬ 
nary believers,'^ who made up the greater 
part of the sect, were allowed greater free¬ 
dom. The Waldenses seem to have been 
much more normal and their doctrines were 
closer to true Christianity. Save in the 
south of France, where they were included 
in the mass persecution of the Albigenses, 
they were not rigorously pursued by the 
church, and remnants of them survived for 
centuries in Piedmont, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and even in orthodox Spain. Their 
founder was a rich merchant of Lyons, Peter 
Waldo, who about the year 1170 gave away 
his property to the poor and began preaching 
in an effort to recall men to the simple doc¬ 
trine of Christ* as found in the Gospels. 
Neither he nor his followers had at first any 
thought of heresy, but their vigorous con¬ 
demnation of the wealth and worldliness of 


the clergy soon led to their being condemned 
by the church. Forbidden to preach, they 
were forced to separate themselves from the 
church and to justify their position by the 
claim that any good Christian had the right 
to preach and that the sacraments were not 
necessary to salvation. Their protest against 
the clerical monopoly was never entirely for¬ 
gotten. It undoubtedly did something, 
though how much is uncertain, to prepare 
the way for Wyclif, Huss, and Luther. 

Throughout the twelfth century the 
church had made fitful efforts to suppress 
heretics, but it was Innocent III 
who first devoted the full au- 
thority of the papacy to the task 
of destroying these enemies of the faith. 
In 1207, he summoned the chivalry of 
Europe to take part in a cmsade against 
the Albigenses. The story of that crusade, 
which was led by Simon de Montfort, has 
been recounted briefly in Chapter 17. The 
northern knights laid waste the rich lands 
of southern France and slaughtered thou¬ 
sands. They struck a mortal blow to the 
flourishing culture of Languedoc and Pro¬ 
vence as well as to heresy, but the latter at 
least would soon have revived had the work 
of the crusaders not been followed by the 
preaching of the newly founded orders of 
friars and by the steady persecution of 
heresy carried on by the Inquisition or Holy 
Office, now for the first time firmly estab¬ 
lished. Inquisitorial procedure — that is, 
the searching out and trying of heretics — 
was not new. It had been a regular part of 
the bishops’ judicial duties. But the 
bishops were busy men and often none too 
zealous. In 1233, therefore, Pope Gregory IX 
gave a permanent commission, later more 
fully developed, to regular inquisitors who 
were to set up special courts, though still in 
formal co-operation with the bishops, for the 
discovery and trial of heretics. The methods 
of the Inquisition — the secrecy of the 
trials, the refusal to divulge the names of 
the accusers so that the accused might 
answer them, the full and accurate records 
kept by the court, and the use of torture to 
extort confessions — inspired dread where- 
ever the institution was established, and in 
the long run succeeded in stamping out open 
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heresy. The sentences imposed ranged from 
public penance to life imprisonment. Stub¬ 
born heretics, however, who refused to re¬ 
cant, or those who later relapsed into 
heresy, were turned over to the secular gov¬ 
ernment to be burned at the stake. 

3. THE MONKS AND FRIARS 

Aside from the laymen and the ‘‘secular’’ 
(dergy, who made up the active Christian 
community, there were large 
numbers of “regular” clergy, as 
the monks and nuns were called 
wlio lived apart from the world in accordance 
with the monastic rule. The rule followed 
by most of them was still that of Saint Bene¬ 
dict, or a variation upon it, and the monastic 
ideal had changed very little since the early 
days of monasticism.^ The monks were 
often called simply “the religious,” for their 
way of life was considered the most truly 
Christian, more likely to win salvation than 
that of either layman or secular priest. But 
the very popularity of the monastic life 
had led to the relaxation of discipline in 
many monasteries or to the observance of 
the letter rather than the spirit of the rule. 
Thousands of men and women entered the 
monastery or the convent for reasons that 
had little to do with religion — and not all 
of them vdllingly. Sons and daughters of 
noble families who could not be provided for 
from the family estates were sometimes rele¬ 
gated to the cloister. Weaklings who could 
not hold their own in a violent society, and 
men who sought only leisure and security 
found in it a refuge. Ambitious youngsters 
saw in it an opportunity for advancement; 
for the monasteries possessed wide lands 
and the abbot was a feudal lord with a large 
income and great political power. It is not 
surprising, then, to find many monks who 
lived in luxurious idleness or who left their 
monasteries on every possible pretext to 
renew contact with the world they had for¬ 
sworn, so that contemporary preachers com¬ 
plained that one could not go anywhere with¬ 
out stumbling over a monk. Even had they 
wished, the abbots and monks could not have 
remained cut off from the world. They were 
often better educated than the laymen, and 

^See above, pages 119-121. 


kings and lords used them constantly as 
ministers, messengers, or negotiatons. Even 
Saint Bernard had to spend most of his life 
outside his beloved walls. 

Yet, despite the worldliness of the majority 
of monks and the tendency both in the 
monastery and outside to an 
easy acceptance of the forms of 
religion, there were still many 
earnestly religious people in the Middle Ages 
to whom the monastic ideal made a strong 
appeal and who strove to put it into practice. 
In one monastery after another the rule was 
for a time rigidly enforced or was made still 
more stringent, until the fame of the monas¬ 
tery spread abroad and brought a shower of 
pious gifts. Eventually the reformed monas¬ 
teries would become wealthy and lax. The 
enthusiasm for reform would die down and 
they would settle back into the ordinary 
routine. Several of the reformed monasteries 
founded numbers of branch houses or pri¬ 
ories, thus forming a “congregation” under 
the rule of the abbot of the home monastery. 
The results of the reform were in this way 
spread over a large territory. The great 
Congregation of Cluny included more than 
two thousand houses by the middle of the 
twelfth century. Like most of the’ congre¬ 
gations, Cluny was exempt from episcopal 
control and subject only to the pope. Its 
influence on the general reform of the church 
and the establishment of papal supremacy 
has already been noted.^ As its prestige 
declined, its place of leadership was taken 
by the Cistercian Congregation, founded at 
Citeaux in 1098. The latter owed much of 
its fame to Saint Bernard, who wielded a 
greater spiritual influence than any other 
man during the first half of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Among the other reformed congrega¬ 
tions the most important was the Premon- 
stratensian order of regular canons, founded 
at Pr6montr6 in 1120, who followed the 
Augustinian rule. 

The monastic reforms raised the spiritual 
level of the monks, temporarily at any rate, 
but they could have no more Thefrian 
than an indirect influence on the 
people outside the monasteries. The monks 
were hampered by the rule, strongly enforced 

* See above, page 217. 
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in the reformed monaateries, which bound 
them to their houses. In order to win here¬ 
tics back to the faith and to give spiritual 
inspiration to the people at large, what was 
evidently needed were the services of men 
who combined the unworldly devotion of the 
ideal monk with the ability to move freely 
among the people and preach directly to 
them. It was in answer to this need that the 
two great orders of friars (brothers) were 
created in the early years of the thirteenth 
century. The Franciscans and Dominicans 
were a new kind of monk. Strictly speaking, 
they were not monks at all, for they did not 
live in monasteries, but wandered freely 
among the people getting their living by beg¬ 
ging, whence they were called the mendicant 
orders. 

Saint Francis of Assisi (1181 or 1182- 
1226), who founded the Friars Minor or 
Franciscans, was one of the most 
lovable of the medieval saints. 
His father was a rich Italian 
merchant, but Francis, with his romantic 
temperament, cared little for business. In 
his youth he lived a gay, irresponsible exist¬ 
ence, loving poetry and gallant gestures. 
His conversion from this frivolous life came 
suddenly, when he was still in his early 
twenties. With characteristic whole-heart¬ 
edness, he gave what money he had, including 
some of his father’s, to repair a ruined chapel; 
cut himself off from his business-like fandly; 
and set out in absolute poverty to preach 
to the poor, confident that the necessities of 
life would be provided. In bis new way of 
life, Francis lost none of his joyous spirit, 
bis love of poetry and nature, or the personal 
charm that had always attracted men to 
him. He adopted poverty gaUy, not as a 
penance but as a liberation from the ties that 
bind men to earth. He soon acquired fol¬ 
lowers and, in 1210, secured the verbal sanc¬ 
tion of Innocent III for this nucleus of an 
order. Thereafter the brothers grew rapidly 
in numbers and were given a complete rule, 
which was confirmed by Pope Honorius III 
in 1223. Before long, the gray-doaked 
friars were familiar figures on every hi^way 
and in every crowded slum cl western 
Europe. They were a uruvetsal order, 
exempt from the authority of the Ifishops. 


Their general was subject only to the pope. 
As they became more popular, the ideals of 
the friars began to change. They accepted 
gifts of houses and furniture, despite the rule 
of poverty on which Saint Francis had in¬ 
sisted so strongly, and their high standard of 
character gradually declined. A few, how¬ 
ever, clung to the spirit of the rule, with the 
result that after a long and bitter controversy 
the order was finally divided. 

Saint Dominic (1170-1221), the founder of 
the order of Preaching Friars named after 
him, was a native of Old Castile. 

He was well-educated and be- _ 

... , Dofflinie 

came a canon and later a sub¬ 
prior of the Augustinian order. In 1205, he 
accompanied his bishop on a mission into 
southern France. There he was shocked by 
the amount of heresy he found and soon be¬ 
gan to preach in an effort to win back here¬ 
tics to the orthodox faith. For the next 
eleven years he continued his preaching, 
though often in danger from the violence 
aroused by the Albigensian Crusade. like 
Saint Francis, he gathered a group of fol¬ 
lowers about him. He received papal recog¬ 
nition for his order in 1216, though the final 
rule was not drawn up till four years later. 
Saint Dominic was a man of admirable char¬ 
acter, gentle and kindly and absolutely fean- 
less; but he lacked the rare spiritual charm of 
the Italian saint, and his main purpose was 
the more limited one of converting heretics 
rather than giving spiritual inspiration to the 
orthodox, who often needed it quite as badly. 
He, too, insisted on the vow of poverty, but 
he valued it not as an end in itself, as Saint 
Francis did, but because it would increase the 
prestige and influence of the preaching broth¬ 
ers. When poverty seemed a disadvantage 
rather than an asset, the Dominicans de¬ 
parted from the rule without the conflict 
which tore the Franciscan order on that 
point. Friars from both orders were fre¬ 
quently entrusted with the conduct of the 
Inquisition, but it was naturally the Domini¬ 
cans who gave most time to the grim task of 
suppressing heresy, from which came the 
name of Domini canes (the hounds of God) 
often iq>plied to th^. 

During the fiirst century after their foimdar 
tion the mendicant orders exercised a tre< 
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mendoiis influence that fully jui^jfied their 
unrivaled popularity. They 
converted thousands of her¬ 
etics and gave new life and 
fervor to popular religion everywhere. The 
friars were given full power to hear confes¬ 
sions, independent of the local clergy who 
had so often proved unfit for their duties, 
and they were successful in restoring fre¬ 
quency of confession to a remarkable degree. 
In the Later Middle Ages, however, when 
the character of the orders had begun to 
decline, their confessional power frequently 
led to abuse, and the parish priests com¬ 
plained that they were both lax and avari¬ 
cious, granting easy absolution in return for 
gifts. But the influence of the friars was not 
confined to popular religion. They did great 
services also to the cause of learning. The 
Dominicans were from the first devoted to 
education, as befitted an order created for 
the combating of heretical opinion. Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, who were 
largely responsible for shaping the scholastic 
philosophy which sought to base the articles 
of faith on a firm foundation of reason, were 
both Dominicans. Nor were the Franciscans 
far behind, though Saint Francis had warned 
them against too much education. The 
names of Saint Bonaventura, Alexander of 
Hales, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and Wil¬ 
liam of Occam witness that the Friars Minor 
were fully equal to their rivals in learn¬ 
ing. 

4. REUGIOUS ART —THE CATHEDRALS 
In an age when religion was so powerful a 
factor in everyday life, and when the church 
so largely dominated society, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the art which best expressed the 
emotions and aspirations of the people 
should be religious art. Not that all medie¬ 
val art was religious, but religion did inspire 
the finest products of artistic genius because 
it appealed so strongly to the artist’s imag¬ 
ination, and also because religious art was 
encouraged and financed by the most power¬ 
ful institution of the age, the church. This is 
particularly true of architecture, the most 
highly perfected art of the Middle Ages, to 
which all the other arts were subord^ted. 
There were ma^iifioent castles and elaborate 


guildhalls, but none of them can compare for 
richness of beauty with the cathedrals. 

All the most vital forces in medieval 
society were concentrated in the building of 
the cathedrals. They were 
monuments to the pride and 
authority of the church and 
also to the piety and municipal patriotism of 
the citizens, for both bishops and burghers 
contributed freely to their construction. 
The cathedral owed its existence to both the 
church and the city, and it belonged to both. 
Priest and guildsman alike raised their eyes 
in pride and veneration to its soaring towers, 
rising high above the central square, and 
ordered their day by the regular pealing of 
its giant bells. The cathedral, too, was the 
product of the collective artistry of master 
builders and of countless carpenters, stone 
masons, painters, and makers of stained 
glass. These nameless artists, or artisans as 
they were more likely to consider themselves, 
sharing the emotions and beliefs of their 
fellows and working together for a grand pur¬ 
pose, succeeded in creating a work of art that 
expresses in perfect form the religious aspira¬ 
tions of their age. Nothing else that remains 
from that time expresses so clearly what 
religion meant in the age of faith as the 
Gothic cathedral with its high pointed 
arches, its flying buttresses and tall spires, 
all leading the eye upward, and its wealth of 
sculptured figures, ranging from saint to gar¬ 
goyle, that often caused the eye to linger on 
the way. It expresses both the inward 
yeamiag of the soul toward God and the out¬ 
ward splendor of the earthly church. Spir¬ 
itual ideals and the tendency to convert them 
into material symbols are both there. The 
great age of the cathedrals was the period of 
the church’s greatest power, the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Thereafter the forces 
that had combined to build the cathedrals 


were drifting apart. 

Sculpture as an independent art scarcely 
existed in the Middle Ages, but it was highly 


developed none the less, being 
employed in lavish fashion for 
the decoration of cathedrals 


Scuiptur* 
and painting 


and churches. Painting was also used for 
the same purpose, thou|^ not so extensively, 
for in the Gothic cathedrals the 8tained*|^iaw 
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windows occupied most of the clear wall 
space and themselves furnished color and 
picture. The purpose of both painter and 
sculptor was to edify and instruct an illiter¬ 
ate people, as well as to add to the beauty of 
the building. Their work was often cramped 
by tradition and conventionalized by the 
necessity of fitting it into the architect's 
plans. 

It was not only through the beauty of line 
and color, carved stone, and stained glass, 
that the cathedral e^ressed 
and satisfied the artistic in¬ 
stincts of medieval people. It was also the 
scene of the colorful services of the church, 
the drama of the Mass, accompanied by the 
solemn cadences, the grand rhythms and 
verbal beauty of the Latin liturgy. The 
prayers, chants, and hymns of the Latin 
service satisfied the universal human craving 
for music and poetry, and combined it with 
religious emotion. 

From early times, the singing of hymns 
had formed an important part of the church 
services. During the High Mid- 
die Ages, a large number of new 
hymns were added, some of which still stand 
as the finest poetry written during that 
period. Every special service for a saint's 
day or for one of the great seasonal festivals, 
as well as each of the daily hours," had its 
hymns. These h3mins were written in the 
medieval Latin that was the universal lan¬ 
guage of the church. Though not the lan¬ 
guage of the common people, it was still a 
living, spoken language. In poetry, frequent 
rhymes and a stressed accent had taken the 
place of the classical quantitative meter and 
unrhjuned stanzas. But, though not classi¬ 
cal, the Latin of the medieval hymns was far 
from being barbarous. It had a richness of 
melody and feeling that was its own justifica¬ 
tion. 


5. THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES 

During the High Middle Ages, in every 
Seld of human endeavor, the half-barbarous 
peoples of the West emerged 
5^ *^*]|®* from the darker ages into the 
full light of medieval civiliza¬ 
tion. The great revival of learning, which 


took place during that period, was the intel¬ 
lectual counterpart of the economic and 
social energy that produced the new trade 
and town life, of the religious force that built 
the great structure of the medieval church, 
and of the tendency toward social stability 
that was gradually imposing order upon 
feudal chaos. The inspiration for the new 
learning came largely from the Greek and 
Saracen East, partly through the crusades, 
partly through Italy, but still more from 
Mohammedan Spain. The scientific and 
philosophical works of Aristotle, the writings 
of the ancient Greek mathematicians and 
physicians, usually from the translations and 
commentaries made by Saracen scholars, 
and also the body of Roman law codified by 
Justinian, all of which had been almost 
completely lost sight of during the earlier 
Middle Ages, were now eagerly studied. 
The bare bones of the trimum and gycdrivium 
(the elements of grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic, and of arithmetic, astronomy, geom¬ 
etry, and music, respectively), which had 
made up the sum of early medieval educa¬ 
tion, paled into insignificance before this 
mass of new material. The old monastery 
and cathedral schools were no longer ade¬ 
quate to cope with the demands of this en¬ 
larged curriculum. They gave way gradu¬ 
ally before the rising universities. 

The twelfth century was the period in 
which the earliest universities took shape. 
By the end of the century those 
of Bologna, Paris, Montpellier, 
and Oxford, at least, were well * ** 

established. We do not know just when to 
date their beginnings, for they were not 
founded. They simply grew, evolving slowly 
from the need for protection of students and 
teachers and from the natural tendency of 
men with common interests to organize 
themselves and to form institutions. The 
official charters granted by king and pope in 
the early years of the thirteenth century 
were merely the recognition of an accom¬ 
plished fact. The University of Paris served 
as a model for all northern universities, in¬ 
cluding Oxford, which owed its origin to the 
recall of English students from Paris about 
1167, Cambridge, foimded by a migration 
from Oxford in 1209, and the German uni- 
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versities which sprang up in the ipurteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Early in the twelfth 
century, Paris became a famous center of 
learning, drawing students and teachers 
from all parts of Europe. The fame of the 
brilliant young philosopher, Peter Abelard, 
attracted hundreds of students, and after 
his departure the theologian, Peter Lombard, 
and scores of other teachers maintained the 
reputation of the city. Originally, these 
teachers had given private courses inde¬ 
pendently. But this proved unsatisfactory 
to both students and teachers for a variety of 
reasons. Some form of organization was 
obviously necessary. 

The formation of a university or guild (the 
words originally meant the same thing) of 
. . teachers and students was the 

rganization solution of the problem. 

In order to prevent unqualified men from 
teaching, the chancellor of the cathedral 
was empowered to grant licenses to those 
who had passed a satisfactory examination, 
which, of course, necessitated the fixing of a 
curriculum of studies so that the candidates 
would know on what material they were to 
be examined. Those who were granted 
licenses were called masters of arts and 
formed the governing body of the university, 
the faculty of arts. Following the analogy 
of the guild, the students may be considered 
as the apprentices, and the bachelors as the 
journeymen with a limited license who were 
permitted to teach in certain elementary 
courses. Since the only sure test of mastery 
of a subject is ability to teach it, the organi¬ 
zation of education as a training for teachers 
was logical enough. The master's degree 
was accepted as the guaranty of proficiency, 
sought by all, even though all did not intend 
to use it for active teaching. After becoming 
a master of arts, if the student wished spe¬ 
cialized training in one of the professions, he 
might pursue a further course of study lead¬ 
ing to the degree of doctor and admittance 
to the faculties of theology, medicine, or law. 
The University of Bologna, famous for its 
law school, was organiz^ somewhat differ-^ 
ently, for there the governing body was the 
society or university of students, who had 
first organized for mutual protection against 
teachers and townspeople alike. The faoul-* 


ties were there subordinate to the students. 
Most of the southern universities followed 
this model rather than that of Paris. 

Despite the analogy between its organiza- 
tion and that of the .craft guild, the university 
was essentially a clerical institu- 
tion. Both teachers and stu- ’ 
dents were classed as clerics or clergy, and 
so were exempt from ordinary civil jurisdic¬ 
tion. The charter granted to the University 
of Paris by Philip Augustus in, 1200 recog¬ 
nized this exemption from the jurisdiction 
of royal or municipal courts. Further in¬ 
dependence of local authority was acquired 
shortly after by papal edict. The university, 
as a corporation, was freed from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the bishop, and disciplinary powers 
were vested in the faculty, subject only to 
the pope. The same arrangement was also 
made in regard to the other universities, thus 
giving them a remarkable degree of cor¬ 
porate independence, while at the same time 
adding to papal power by giving the popes 
the supervision of aU higher education. 

The continental universities were all very 
cosmopolitan. There was no language 
dfficulty to deter foreign stu- 
dents, for Latin was the Ian- * 
guage of education everywhere — whence 
the name Latin Quarter" for the student 
section of Paris. In Paris, as in most uni¬ 
versities, the masters and students of the 
faculty of arts were divided into four ‘‘na¬ 
tions"; the French, including also the south¬ 
ern Latins; the Normans; the Picards, in¬ 
cluding students from the Netherlands; and 
the English, in which nation were also in¬ 
cluded the Germans and Scandinavians. 
The nations were organized as societies and 
between them chose the rector, who was the 
chief administrative oflScer of the university 
for a brief term. Quarrels between the na¬ 
tions led to almost as many violent brawls 
as did the perennial conflict between students 
and townspeople. 

The students were, inudeed, a riotous lot at 
times. The medieval univeisity provided 
no organized sports or student 
activities to serve as an outlet * 
for youthful energy and high spirits, and it 
was an age when men resort^ easily to 
physical violence. Despite all prohibitions, 
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many a student carried a knife concealed 
under his gown, and used it on the slightest 
provocation. Contemporary preachers 
raised their hands in horror at the drunken¬ 
ness, violence, and immorality of the stu¬ 
dents, all the more because they were legally 
clerics, and the student poems and ‘^Gol- 
iardic'^ songs, which celebrate the less re¬ 
spectable joys of life in charming but inac¬ 
curate Latin, bear out the indictment. Un¬ 
doubtedly the medieval students were more 
undisciplined than those of modem times, 
but otherwise they were very much like 
students in all ages. In the letters and 
records that have survived, we can find all 
the recognizable types — students rich and 
poor, diligent and lazy, those who were 
earnestly laying the foundations of a career, 
and those who were merely enjoying a vaca¬ 
tion from home. Letters written home for 
more funds to meet unexpected expenses, 
none too well itemized, were evidently as 
common then as now. So were letters from 
parents complaining that their sons were 
wasting their time and their parents^ hard- 
earned money in irresponsible pleasures. 

The medieval university had very little of 
the physical equipment that seems so im¬ 
portant in its modern counter- 
P^rt- ^he twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, it had no 
buildings, except an occasional residential 
college for poor students, no laboratories, no 
library, and even no regular classrooms. A 
staff of teachers was all that the university 
possessed, or rather, the mastere were the 
university. Classes were held in a room in 
the professor's house or in a hired hall. In 
Paris, the students sat on the floor, which was 
covered with straw, while the professor lec¬ 
tured from a platform with a desk to hold 
his notes. The classes were long, beginning 
often at daybreak, and the rooms must have 
been cold and uncomfortable. The sole 
method of instruction was the lecture, based 
on a definite textbook. Medieval scholars 
had great respect for authoritative books, of 
which there were still relatively few, and the 
business of the professor was to explain and 
comment on the authorities in his field. 
Books were scarce and expensive, since all 
^d to be copied by hand. Few students 


could afford to own their texts, though they 
could often rent them. As a rule, however, 
the method of lecturing made the possession 
of texts by all the students unnecessaiy. 
Taking the text passage by passage, the 
professor read it slowly so that the students 
could copy it verbatim. He then expounded 
it sentence by sentence, drawing upon his 
knowledge of the subject for every possible 
ray of light that could be shed upon its 
meaning. At the end of the course, the 
student's notes, if he were diligent, would 
comprise a complete copy of the text with 
the lecturer's gloss or explanation. 

The course in the faculty of arts leading 
to the M.A. degree, normally a six-year 
course with the bachelor's de¬ 
gree somewhere along the way, ^acoiiy 
was the essential part of the 
university curriculum. It was taken by all 
students, including those who intended to 
enter the higher faculties later. The trivium 
and quadrivium still formed the framework 
of the curriculum, but the proportion of em¬ 
phasis had shifted. By far the most time 
was given to the former, and of the three 
subjects included in it (grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic), logic far outstripped the rest. 
In the first half of the twelfth century, there 
had been a considerable revival of interest 
in classical Latin literature; but the intro¬ 
duction of Aristotle's Logic at about the 
same time and of his Metaphysics in the early 
years of the thirteenth century turned the 
attention of scholars more and more to logic 
and philosophy, while grammar and rhetoric 
sank back into second place. They became 
merely a means to the end of teaching 
enough Latin to understand the more im¬ 
portant subjects, and the classics were used 
simply as examples of grammatical con¬ 
struction. The Latin of the medieval uni¬ 
versities was strictly utilitarian. It was 
used to convey information and hence re¬ 
mained a living tongue, changing and adapt¬ 
ing itself to fit the needs of the age in a way 
that would have been impossible had it re¬ 
mained bound to classical precedent. Logic 
and philosophy were also used for practical 
purposes, furnishing a method of study that 
could be applied to medicine, law, science, 
and theology. They were the universal tools 




A UNIVERSITY LECTURE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

This painting by Loremo de Voltolino shows Henricus de AUemannia 
lecturing on ethics to a more or less attentive doss. 
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of the medieval scholar, who was more 
given to close, hard reasoning from author¬ 
itative texts and to metaphysical specula¬ 
tion than to experiment or to observation of 
natural phenomena. 

The science of medicine, like the other 
natural sciences, suffered greatly from this 

Medicine uiethod of study. The works of 
the ancient Greek physicians 
Galen and Hippocrates, usually from Arabic 
translations retranslated into Latin, and the 
commentaries of famous Saracen doctors like 
Avicenna, were accepted as authorities. 
From them the medieval physicians drew 
logical conclusions that were often totally 
erroneous because not checked by practical 
experiment or observation. The study of 
medicine was also complicated by the general 
belief in the influence of supernatural forces. 
The oldest medical school was that at Salerno 
in southern Italy, where Saracen influence 
was strongest, but there were also thriving 
medical faculties at Bologna, Montpellier, 
Toulouse, Paris, and elsewhere. 

The logical method was much better suited 
to the study of law. Feudal law, with its 
infinite variations in practice, 
was largely ignored and the 
schools concentrated on a close study of 
Roman civil law, as embodied in the Jus¬ 
tinian Code, and the canon law based on 
Gratian^s Decretum, compiled about the 
middle of the twelfth centuiy. Here the 
medieval scholars were dealing with authori¬ 
ties and principles, a field well suited to the 
method of logical deduction in which they 
excelled. The results of their work were of 
immense value both to the kings, who were 
trying to build up a system of royal law to 
take the place of feudal custom, and to the 
church, whose authority they placed on a 
firm legal foundation. The law schools at¬ 
tracted large numbers of students, since a 
degree in canon or civil law or, better still, 
in both, opened the way to a lucrative career. 
The University of Bologna was the most 
famous center of legal studies, but Padua, 
Montpellier, and Orleans were not far behind. 

Theology was the '‘Queen of the Sciences” 
m the Middle Ages, for it was the 
^ science that explained religion 
and showed men the way to salvation. Its 


development in this period was for the most 
part the work of men who were teachers in 
the universities, hence called "schoolmen” 
or "scholastic” theologians. The majority of 
them were connected with the University of 
Paris, which far outstripped all other schools 
in this field. Two problems especially in¬ 
terested the scholastic theologians. The first 
was the problem of conflicting authorities, 
for in theology more than in any other sub¬ 
ject the basic method of study was logical 
deduction from close study of unquestioned 
authorities, of which the Bible was the chief, 
with the works of the Fathers and the canons 
of the church ranking a close second. That 
these authorities did not always agree was 
brought forcibly to the attention of the 
theologians in the first half of the twelfth 
century by that rash and brilliant young 
teacher, Peter Abelard, who is now remem¬ 
bered chiefly for the story of his tragic love 
of H61oise. His arrangement of conflicting 
authorities in direct opposition to each other 
in a work boldly entitled Yes and No {Sic et 
Non) challenged the logical subtlety of the 
schoolmen to bring them into harmony. 
Among the scholars who undertook that 
task, the most successful was Peter Lombard, 
whose Sentences became the standard text¬ 
book of theology. 

A second and still more controversial ques¬ 
tion was the problem of universals. It is a 
problem so far removed from 
modem modes of thought as to 
be almost incomprehensible to 
the average man today, but to men trained 
in philosophy, as were the medieval theo¬ 
logians, it was a question of fundamental 
importance. The question is, briefly, whether 
the type or the individual, for example the 
idea of mankind or the individual man, is the 
ultimate reality. The Realists, as those who 
followed Aristotle and Plato in holding the 
former view were called, triumphed for a 
time in the thirteenth century. Usmg the 
philosophical concept of the idea as the uni¬ 
versal reality, Thomas Aquinas (1226-74) 
in his Summa Theohgiae presented logical 
proofs for the existence of God, the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, the authority of the church, 
and all the fundamental articles of faith. 
This effort to base religion on a foundation of 
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reason and scientific proof was probably one 
of the most iinportant intellectual 8bntribu- 
tions made during the Middle Ages. In the 
fourteenth century, however, the opposing 
school, the Nominalists, gained headway 
under the leadership of Duns Scotus and 
William of Occam. The Nominalists as¬ 
serted that the reality is particular, that, 
to quote the example mentioned above, the 
individual man and not the idea or type of 
mankind is the only reality. It follows from 
this that the only ideas are the ideas of in¬ 
dividual men, the only reason the reasoning 
of mortal minds. In the field of theology, 


the eventual triumph of Nominalism de¬ 
stroyed that system of thought which made 
possible the conclusive, logical proof of those 
things which the Christian believes, and 
threw men back upon faith, thus preparing 
the way for the ideas of Luther and the 
Protestant Reformation. In a wider field 
the Nominalist mode of thinking was a step 
forward toward the modem preoccupation 
with individual things, to the historians^ 
interest in things as they have actually oc¬ 
curred, and to the scientists' interest in things 
as they actually are and as they individually 
behave. 




No accurate dates can ever be assigned to 
the beginning or end of a period in the de¬ 
velopment of history, save for purposes of 
convenience and with the understanding that 
the dates chosen are purely arbitrary. Since 
dates are convenient, however, and having 
allowed for eveiy sort of qualification and 
mental reservation, we have taken the year 
1270 as marking the end of the High Middle 
Ages. That year saw the last crusade and 
the death of that very medieval saint-king, 
Louis IX, with whom passed the predomi¬ 
nantly feudal monarchy in France. Two 
years later, Edward I of England began the 
reign that was to found Parliament and to 
mark the longest step yet taken toward fash¬ 
ioning a centralized monarchical state out of 
medieval feudalism. And in 1273 the shat¬ 
tered Holy Roman Empire was revived in 
the weakened form characteristic of its later 
history with the election of the first emperor 
of the house of Hapsburg. Europe was now 
about to enter upon an unsettled period of 
social, political, economic, and intellectual 


change, marked by the steady decay of medi¬ 
eval institutions and medieval culture. Dur¬ 
ing the following two and a half centuries, 
feudalism, the guild system of commerce and 
industry, the universal authority of the 
papacy, and the scholastic methods of 
thought and education declined, while in 
their place an)se institutions and ways of 
thinking of a new and distinctly modem 
character. When this period of the Later 
Middle Ages was over, Europe stood on the 
threshold of the modem age. Centralized 
territorial states had replaced the local 
autonomy of feudal lords and burgher city 
governments, and had also broken up the 
unity of the Respublica Christiana. Man’s 
knowledge of the world had been greatly ex¬ 
panded by daring explorations to the distant 
East and the unknown West; and man’s 
curiosity regarding himself and the world he 
lived in had been stimulated by the intellec¬ 
tual ferment of that age, which in the history 
of culture is generally known as the Renais¬ 
sance. 
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THE LONG STRUGGLE between the emperors 
and the popes, with the accompanying feud 
between the houses of Welf and Hohen- 
staufen in Germany and the Guelf and 
Ghibelline parties in Italy, had left the Holy 
Roman Empire a shattered wreck at the end 
of the High Middle Ages. After the death of 
the last Hohenstaufen emperor, Conrad IV, 
in 1254, there was no generally recogn^ised 
emperor for nineteen years, though several 
foreigners claimed the empty title. The 
empire seemed about to dissolve; but in 
1273, the period of ^‘the Interregnum” was 
brought to an end by the election of a Ger¬ 
man emperor, and the empire continued to 
survive, though in a greatly weakened state. 
Italy was no longer a part of the empire save 
in theory. Few of the emperors during the 
Later Middle Ages attempted to exercise 
authority over the independent Italian city- 
states. Even in Germany the imperial 
power could not be revived in any effective 
way. It had become a land of semi-inde¬ 
pendent principalities and city-states, in 
which the emperors enjoyed more prestige 
than power. Leagues of districts and cities, 
like the Swiss Confederation and the Han¬ 
seatic League, organized themselves in 
mutual defense against the forces of anarchy 
about them and learned to depend on their 
co-operative strength rather than on the 
emperor for protection. Meanwhile, to the 
east of the empire, Poland was expanding 
into a large, though fimdamentally weak, 
territorial state; fierce noxnadio Tartars 


swept out of central Asia across Russia, and 
retired after two centuries, leaving the 
princes of Moscow to form the beginnings of 
the modem Russian state; and from the 
southeast the Ottoman Turks carried the 
crescent of Islam from Asia Minor into the 
Balkans, destroying the Byzantine Empire 
on their way. 


1. THE EMPIRE SURVIVES IN A STATE OF 
DISINTEGRATION 

The German princes had made good use 
of the opportunities provided by the Inter¬ 
regnum to establish their inde¬ 
pendence, and this they in- Hap^bur*^ 
tended to keep. Nevertheless, ” * 
they felt the need of a mler who would be 
strong enough to suppress the worst con¬ 
fusion and lawlessness, though not strong 
enough to interfere in the government of 
their own states. The tradition of the em¬ 
pire was still strong. Only an emperor could 
complete the formal stmcture of the feudal 
state and give a semblance of legality to the 
princes^ authority. There was still enough 
German national feeling, too, to make them 
insist that the emperor should be a German. 
They therefore agreed on the election of 
Count Rudolf of Hapsburg (1273-91), who 
seemed to meet all the requirements to per¬ 
fection. His family was an ancient and hon¬ 
orable one, with large estates on the north¬ 
western slopes of the Alps, but it was not one 
of the great princely houses. He himself was 
popular, a fine, upstanding figure of a man, 
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BXTDOLF OF HAPSBtrRG 

This portrait suggests the height and dignity if not the 
amiabUUy of the first Hapsbwrg Emperor. From a 
tapestry in the Royal Court Musswn ta Fietuia. 


with a reputation for amiability and knightly 
valor. On the whole, Rudolf made a very 
satisfactory emperor. He used his prestige 
wisely to put down lawlessness and to re¬ 
establish peace wherever possible by diplo¬ 
matic negotiations. At the same time, he 
made no attempt to interfere with the rights 
of the princes, and he sold privileges freely 
to both princes and cities. Only one thing 
alarmed the electors. Rudolf was bent on 
acquiring land and power for his family. He 
seized the German fiefs of King Ottokar II 
of Bohemia, who had refused to recognize 
his election, and from them granted Austria, 
Styria, and Carniola to his own son Albert, 
thus founding a strong domain in southeast¬ 
ern Germany, which the Hapsburgs were to 
keep until the present century. 

Rudolf^s success had shown that the im¬ 
perial title still meant something, if not very 
much. It had also warned the 
electors not to leave the crown , 
in one family, lest it become too ^nt famiiiM 
powerful. Passing over Ru¬ 
dolf's son, Duke Albert of Austria, they 
chose Adolf of Nassau (1292-98), a Rhenish 
count who was willing to promise anything 
the electors demanded as the price of the 
crown. He failed to keep his promises, how¬ 
ever, and before long the disappointed Duke 
Albert was able to stir up a rebellion among 
the discontented princes. Adolf was de¬ 
feated and slain, and the Hapsburg duke 
was elected in his place. Albert spent his 
reign (1298-1308) in an attempt to strengthen 
the authority of the crown, but was assassi¬ 
nated by a member of his own family before 
he could accomplish anything definite. 
Again the electors turned from the powerful 
Hapsburg family. This time they offered 
the crown to Count Henry of Luxemburg, 
whose lands lay in the half-French, half- 
German country to the west of the Rhine. 
Henry VII (1308-13) had many of the quali¬ 
ties that should go to make a good ruler. He 
had also a high conception of the imperial 
dignity, and it was this that caused his down¬ 
fall. The desire to be crowned at Rome and 
to reassert imperial authority in Italy, 
which had lured so many medieval emperors 
to destruction, led him to purchase tempo- 
zaxy peace in Germany by scattering pzivi« 
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leges among the princes and to embark on an 
expedition across the Alps. In Italy he was 
bailed with delight by many, including the 
great poet Dante, who hoped that he would 
be able to end the struggle between the 
Guelf and Ghibelline parties and restore 
peace. He himself became involved in the 
party feud, however, and died after three 
years of fruitless strife. His only solid ac¬ 
complishment had been the winning of Bo¬ 
hemia for his son John before leaving Ger¬ 
many. This accession of territory for the 
house of Luxemburg proved again the value 
of the imperial title. Both Frederick of 
Hapsburg, the son of the late Emperor Al¬ 
bert, and Louis, Duke of Bavaria, made a 
bid for it. The result was a disputed elec¬ 
tion, a civil war, and the final triumph of the 
latter candidate. During his long reign, 
Louis IV, ‘Hhe Bavarian (1314-47), con¬ 
centrated his attention on adding to the 
lands held by his family, the Wittelsbachs. 
He won for them Brandenburg, the Tyrol, 
and four provinces of the Netherlands. 
Save for a long-drawn-out struggle with the 
popes, which will be discussed later,^ this 
was the most important event of his reign. 
Much of this territory was later lost, but the 
Wittelsbachs clung to the rule of Bavaria 
until the revolution that followed the First 
World War. 

During all this time, the passing of the 
imperial crown from family to family with 
each generation prevented the 
w«aknMsof emperors from taking any con- 
aofhwSy sistent steps to strengthen their 
authority outside their family 
domains, or even from developing any strong 
desire to do so. Any move in that direction 
would have met with strong opposition and 
would have had to be carried out at the em¬ 
peror's own expense; for neither princes nor 
cities could be forced to pay taxes or furnish 
military service with any regularity. No 
emperor could afford to undertake seriously 
such a colossal task, especially as the crown, 
with whatever increased authority he could 
give it, would in all probability pass to some 
other family at his death. Had the mon¬ 
archy been hereditary, as in France and 
England, there would have been a much 

^ See below, page 345. 


stronger incentive to make its power effec¬ 
tive. As it was, the chief value of the impe¬ 
rial title was the right it gave the emperors to 
regrant ‘^escheated fiefs," that is, fiefs that 
had reverted to the crown through lack of 
heirs. The emperors used this right regu¬ 
larly, as well as the opportunity furnished by 
the prestige of the imperial title to contract 
favorable marriages, to add to their own do¬ 
main. The crown, in short, was regarded 
principally as a good investment for the fam¬ 
ily of the emperor. 

After the death of Louis the Bavarian, the 
imperial title was given back to the house of 

Luxemburg, where it remained Charles rv 
vith one short break for nearly ° ** 
a century. But neither Charles IV (1347- 
78) nor his sons did anything to strengthen 
the imperial power in Germany. They were 
not really German and were not much inter¬ 
ested in Germany. Charles had inherited 
the kingdom of Bohemia from his father, 
King John, the brilliant, erratic son of Em¬ 
peror Henry VII, and he was always ready 
to sacrifice the empire to the interests of his 
family and his kingdom. A later emperor 
once called him *‘the arch-father of Bo¬ 
hemia and arch-stepfather of the empire." 
The former title, at least, he earned by his 
wise and conscientious rule of Bohemia. He 
kept peace and order there; reformed the 
judicial and administrative system; founded 
the University of Prague; and in general 
made Bohemia one of the greatest of the im¬ 
perial states. Further, he acquired Branden¬ 
burg for his son Sigismund, taking it from 
the family of Wittelsbach. 

With unusual realism, Charles IV recog¬ 
nized the futility of trying to establish an 
effective monarchy in Germany. 

All that could be done, he 
thought, was to take steps to prevent further 
disintegration. He had no confidence in the 
Diet of the empire as an institution of gov¬ 
ernment. This body, which was a meeting 
of all the princes as vassals of the emperor, 
was always hopelessly divided and had 
shown itself to be quite powerless. Charles 
turned instead to the electors who, he hoped, 
might co-operate to prevent war and keep 
order if their own position was sufficiently 
secure. With this in mind, he published the 
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Golden BuQ at the Diet of 135€L The bull 
carefully defined the method of Section and 
the personnel of the electors so as to prevent 
further disputes over the imperial title, such 
as had so often split Germany into warring 
factions in the past. There were to be seven 
electors only, including three ecclesiastical 
princes (the Archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, 
and Trier) and four secular princes (the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, tbe Margrave 
of Brandenburg, the Duke of Saxony, and 
the King of Bohemia). The rest of the bull 
was taken up with provisions for protecting 
the power of the electors. They were to have 
full sovereign power within their states; 
their territories were not to be divided for 
any reason; those of the secular electors 
were to be inherited according to the rule of 
primogeniture; and the title was to remain 
attached to the territory. The Golden Bull 
was the nearest approach to a written consti¬ 
tution the empire ever had, and it was im¬ 
mensely important for the later history of 
Germany. It prevented many possible civil 
wars over elections, and it checked the 
breaking-up of the larger states through 
divided inheritance, since other princes soon 
followed the example of the electors in adopt¬ 
ing the rule of primogeniture. The elec¬ 
tors, of course, gained most from the 
bull. They became practically independent 
sovereigns, ruling well-defined territorial 
states as allies rather than subjects of the 
emperor. 

ijnder the sons of Charles IV the imperial 
power declined still further. The elder of 


the two, Wenceslas or Wenzel 
Later Lux> (1378-1400), was indolent and 

ampnm habitually intoxicated. He had 

difficulty in maintaining his 
position in Bohemia, while in Germany he 
neglected his duties so scandalously that the 
electors finally deposed him and chose in his 
place Rupert, Count Palatine of the Rhine 
(1400-10). W^enceslas was still ruling Bo¬ 
hemia when Rupert died, but the electors 
again rejected 1^ and gave the imperial 
crown to his younger brother Sigismund 
(1410-37), who had been King of Hungary 
since 1387. More interested in Hungary 
than in the empire, Sigismund made only 
occasional brief visits to Germany. Save at 


the Council of Constance,^ where he used his 
great diplomatic ability to help restore peace 
to the church, he did nothing to justify his 
election. It was at Constance, incidentally, 
in the year 1415 that Sigismund gave the 
Mark of Brandenburg with its electoral title 
to Frederick of Hohenzollem, whose de¬ 
scendants were in time to make it the nu¬ 
cleus of the Prussian Kingdom and finally of 
the modem German Empire. 

The election of Albert II (1438-39) and 
Frederick III (1440-93) of Hapsburg in suc¬ 
cession restored the imperial 
crown to the house of Haps- Hie^wn 

burg, where it remained as long Hapsburgs 

as the empire lasted. The 
change, however, brought no improvement 
in imperial authority. The policy of the 
Hapsburgs was an entirely selfish one. They 
were interested primarily in their own family 
fortunes. 

The empire was by this time little more 
than a geographical expression or, as one 
contemporary writer put it, the 
shadow of a great name. Ger- Germany 
many had lost all national 
unity, but this was to some extent compen¬ 
sated for by the growing power of the rulers 
of territorial states like Austria, Bavaria, 
Hesse, and the electoral principalities. In 
these we find the development of strong cen¬ 
tralized government and, in some cases, of 
representative institutions, veiy similar to 
that which was taking place during the 
Later Middle Ages in France and England. 
The Estates or Landtage of Bavaria and Bo¬ 
hemia in particular acquired a share in the 
government comparable to that of the 
States General in France. Outside these 
greater principalities, however, all was hope¬ 
less confusion. There were a number of 
ecclesiastical states, ruled by archbishops, 
bishops, or abbots, and innumerable small 
territories under the jurisdiction of inde¬ 
pendent barons or free knights of the empire, 
who recognized no superior except the em¬ 
peror. There were also some sixty free im¬ 
perial cities, like Frankfort-on-Main, Augs¬ 
burg, Nuremberg, and Strasbourg, which 
were independent city-states, save for the 
emperor^s nominal authority. In this tan- 

' See below, page 351. 
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gled mass of petty independent jurisdictions, 
there was no power strong enough to enforce 
law and order or to give protection to life 
and property. Conditions were bad enough 
in the large states and within the walls of the 
imperial cities. Outside these, the most 
frightful state of lawlessness prevailed. 

Faced by this situation, the people, first of 
northwestern Germany and later in other 
HoiyVehm PQ'^tSj matters into their 
own hands and formed a se¬ 
cret society for the suppression of crime. The 
society of the Holy Vehm (or Verne) will in 
some respects remind the modern American 
student of the Vigilantes in the lawless days 
of our own West. The Vehm, however, was 
much better organized. It was not a tem¬ 
porary or local phenomenon, but was active 
for decades in many parts of Germany. It 
reached the highest point of its power and 


prestige under the Emperor Sigismund, who, 
admitting his inability to enforce justice, 
himself became a member of the society. 
The Vehm held regular courts; tried those 
accused of serious crimes; and executed the 
guilty. These courts had no legal authority, 
but they were backed by the whole force of 
the society and were more dreaded than any 
of the legal courts of the land. In the later 
fifteenth century, the Vehm, like so many 
other lawless organizations for the enforce¬ 
ment of law, degenerated and its members 
abused their power, so that it had to be sup¬ 
pressed. 

2. THE SWISS CONFEDERATION AND THE 
HANSEATIC LEAGUE 

Despite the disintegration of the empire 
and the general lawlessness and frequent 
petty wars that resulted, Germany was on 
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the whole more prosperous than ever during 
the centuries of the Later M^dle Ages. 
Commerce and industry flourished in the 
cities. The failure of the central govern¬ 
ment was undoubtedly a great handicap, but 
the people of the empire did not accept a 
state of anarchy with spineless resignation. 
Many parts of the empire were forming inde¬ 
pendent states or associations. We have 
already noted the development of the larger 
territorial states. Where these did not exist, 
leagues of knights, districts, or cities were 
formed for mutual defense. Such, for exam¬ 
ple, was the League of Swabian Cities, 
founded by permission of Charles IV, which 
for some time withstood the encroachments 
of the neighboring princes. The various 
motives underl 3 dng these defensive associa¬ 
tions, political or economic, are best illus¬ 
trated by the history of the two most 
important ones, the confederation of the 
Swiss cantons and the league of the Han¬ 
seatic cities. 


The Swiss Confederation, out of which has 
grown the modem state of Switzerland, 
originated in a league of three 
I'd” ^ small mral districts or cantons 
* in the Alpine valleys about the 

Lake of Lucerne. The league was formed for 
mutual defense against the exactions of their 
feudal overlords of the house of Hapsburg. 
The struggle went on obscurely through 
most of the second half of the thirteenth 


century; but it was not till the death of the 
Emperor Rudolf in 1291 that the three can¬ 
tons of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden com¬ 
bined in a formal federation to assert their 


right to local self-government with no supe¬ 


rior save the emperor. The three cantons 
occupied a mountain district no more than 
thirty-five miles square, but they were im¬ 
portant because they commanded the great 
trade route to Italy through the Saint Gott- 
hard Pass. Emperors not of the house of 
Hapsburg were glad to give recognition to 
the claims of the mountaineers. The can¬ 


tons, however, owed their independence al¬ 
most entirely to their own stubborn courage 
and their mastery of the technique of moun¬ 
tain warfare. In 1315, they won a brilliant 
victory at Morgarten, where they caught an 
army led against them by Leopold of Haps¬ 


burg in a narrow pass and almost wiped it 
out, killing between fifteen hundred and two 
thousand of the pick of Hapsburg chivalry. 
Thereafter, they remained practically inde¬ 
pendent states under the empire. Neighbor¬ 
ing cities and cantons, envying them their 
freedom, soon joined the confederation. By 
the middle of the fourteenth century, there 
were eight members, Zug, Glarus, Lucerne, 
Zurich, and Berne having been added to the 
original three. By 1513, the number had 
been increased to thirteen, including the 
prosperous Rhine city of Basle, while the 
territories around the frontier in almost all 
directions had either been reduced to sub¬ 
jection or brought into a friendly alliance 
with the confederation.^ 

A passionate love of freedom and inde¬ 
pendence was the outstanding characteristic 
of the Swiss people. It was at 
once the strength and the weak- ** oraa%r 
ness of the confederation. The cantons 
would stand together in sturdy defiance of all 
outside authority; but within the league each 
canton guarded its independent rights just 
as jealously. Each had its own separate 
government, though all sent representatives 
to a general Diet where matters of foreign 
policy or general interest were discussed. 
The laws of the Diet, however, could be en¬ 
forced only through the governments of the 
cantons, and were enforced only if they 
chose to do so. There was always a good 
deal of friction and jealousy among the can¬ 
tons, arising from differences in character 
and interest. Most of the cantons were 
German, but those to the southwest with 
their independencies were French-speaking, 
while most of the subject or allied districts 
to the south were Italian. Moreover, the 
**Forest Cantons’’ which had originally 
formed the confederation were entirely rural, 
while several of the later additions, like Zur¬ 
ich, Berne, and Basle, centered around busy 
commercial and industrial cities. Through 
their wealth, these latter tended to dominate 
the confederation, thus arousing the jealousy 
of the Forest Cantons which never foigot that 
the Swiss owed the origins of their freedom to 
the hardy mountaineers who defended Al« 

pinepassesagainsttbemightof theil^psburg^ 

^ Bm nap, pace 812 . 
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While the Swiss were forming a confedera¬ 
tion for mutual defense on the southern bor¬ 
ders of Germany, the rich mer- 
chant cities of the north were 
joining in a still more powerful 
association to protect their commercial in¬ 
terests. The land along the southern shores 
of the Baltic had been acquired from the 
Slavs and settled by Germans only recently, 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


Here the emperor’s authority had never 
been strong, and with the decline of the em¬ 


pire it ceased to function altogether. The 
merchants in the new German cities of this 


district, as well as those in the hopelessly 
disorganized northwestern section of old 
Germany, were forced to depend on their 
own efforts to ensure their safety when trav¬ 
eling and to secure trading rights abroad. 
This could be accomplished only by co-oper¬ 
ation, not only of all the merchants in each 
city, as was done by means of the merchant 
guild almost everywhere during the Middle 


Ages, but of a number of cities together. 
Only so could the cities maintain a fleet 
large enough to suppress the pirates who 
swarmed in the Baltic and the North Sea, or 


bring sufficient pressure to bear on foreign 
states to make them grant favorable com¬ 


mercial treaties. From this necessity grew 


the league of North German cities, generally 
known as the Hansa or Hanseatic League. 
The first step in the association had been 
taken by the cities of Hamburg and Liibeck 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Other cities joined them in rapid succession. 


By the end of the century, the Hansa had 
secured trading privileges of a very favorable 
kind in London, Bruges, Bergen, and Nov¬ 
gorod. These cities remained the chief for¬ 
eign markets for North German trade in 
England, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Russia respectively. 

The formal organization of the Hanseatic 
League, however, was not completed till the 
middle of the fourteenth cen- 


tury. Even then it was no 
•agu« ^ vague and loosely 

defined confederation of cities, some seventy 
in aU, though the number is uncertain owiiig 
to frequent desertions and realliances. The 
member-cities were grouped under four gen¬ 


eral territorial divisions: those of the eastern 
Baltic, the western Baltic, northw^tern 
Germany, and the lower Rhine. In these 
districts the cities of Danzig, Lubeck, Bruns¬ 
wick, and Cologne were recognized as hold¬ 
ing a position of rather vague leadership. 
On important occasions, representatives 
from all the cities met together to decide 
questions of foreign policy or to make trade 
regulations. Despite its loose organization, 
the league was strong enough to play a very 
important part in the politics both of north¬ 
ern Germany and of the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, and to keep an almost complete mo¬ 
nopoly of the Baltic trade. 

Control of the Baltic was essential to the 
prosperity of the northern cities. From that 
sea came nearly all the herring 
and cod, for which the fasts of 
the church created so great a 
demand. It was also the highway between 
northern and eastern Europe and the coun¬ 
tries that faced the Atlantic. From Nov¬ 
gorod and the lands bordering on the Baltic, 
the Hanseatic merchants carried furs, wax, 
amber for the making of rosaries, copper, 
pitch, tar, grain, flax, and timber, as well as 
the invaluable herring. These commodities 
were traded in Bruges or London for wool, 
cloth, and manufactured articles. 


The second half of the fourteenth century 
was the period of the league’s greatest power 


and prosperity. It remained 
strong for a century longer, but 
signs of decay were increasingly 


Decline of 
the league 


visible. Social strife between the poorer 


(Masses and the wealthy governing aristoc¬ 


racy at times prevented some of the cities 


from taking an active part in the league’s 
affairs. The defection of the Cologne group 
of cities during a considerable part of the 
fifteenth century also tended to weaken the 
league. The general conditions of trade 
were changing. Trade routes were shifting 
steadily to the west; the rulers of territorial 
states were developing national economic 
policies; aifd the new capitalistic methods of 
business did not fit into the Hanseatic tradi¬ 


tion. ilnally, the conquest of the Teutonic 
Knights by Poland, the closing of Novgorod 
to German trade through the rise of the hos¬ 
tile principality of Moscow, and the union of 
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Teutonic 

Knights 


all three Scandinavian countries under one 
ruler, all helped to shake the league’s domi¬ 
nation of the Baltic trade. The Hansa lasted 
for two centuries longer, but was never a 
great power after the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

The history of the Hanseatic League is 
closely bound up with that of the order of 
Teutonic Knights. It was these 
crusading warriors who had 
made possible the expansion of 
German colonies and trade to the eastern 
Baltic by their conquest of Prussia from its 
heathen inhabitants in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury.^ The knights encouraged German 
peasants, nobles, and burghers to migrate to 
their newly conquered territory. Numbers 
of new German cities sprang up along the 
coast and the river-banks. Danzig, Marien- 
burg, Konigsberg, and a score of others 
became flourishing commercial centers. 
They formed one of the quarters” of the 
Hansa, and the league could always count on 
the knights as allies in its wars with the 
other Baltic powers. The decline of the 
order in the fifteenth century was therefore 
a serious blow to the league. By that time, 
too great prosperity had begun to under¬ 
mine the discipline and religious character 
that had made the knights so effective an 
organization during their period of con¬ 
quest. In 1410, the Poles invaded the terri¬ 
tory of the knights and defeated them disas¬ 
trously at the battle of Tannenberg. The 
order retained its land for another half- 
century, but in a weakened and impover¬ 
ished condition. A second and more disas¬ 
trous war with Poland ended in the Peace of 
Thom, 1466. The western part of Prussia 
was annexed to Poland and the grand master 
of the order had to do homage for the re¬ 
mainder of his territory as vassal of the 
Polish king. 

Relations with the three Scandinavian 
countries, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
also formed an important part 
The Scan- history of the Hanseatic 

League. Since the break-up of 
the Danish empire of King 
Canute in the eleventh century, the Scandi¬ 
navian countries had taken no active part in 

1 See above, page 255, and map, page 312. 


dinavlan 

countries 


European affairs and were in general rather 
more backward than their southern neigh¬ 
bors. In the fourteenth century, Denmark 
was the most active of the three, and an at¬ 
tempt on the part of its king to encroach on 
Hanseatic trade led to a war with the league 
that lasted from 1361 to 1370. The league 
was finally successful. By the Treaty of 
Stralsund, the Hansa was given complete 
freedom of trade in Danish territory and the 
right to participate in the election of Danish 
kings, though this latter privilege was never 
effectively enforced. For a generation the 
league dominated Scandinavian politics as 
well as trade, but toward the end of the cen¬ 
tury its influence was endangered by the 
union, first of Denmark and Norway and 
finally of Sweden also under one ruler in the 
Union of Kalmar, 1397. The union, which 
lasted till the end of the Middle Ages, was 
never a very strong coalition, but it was a 
standing menace to the Hanseatic monopoly 
of northern trade. In the sixteenth century, 
Sweden graduall}^ acquired a dominating 
position in the eastern Baltic. 

3. EASTERN EUROPE 

Let US turn now to a brief survey of the 
history of eastern Europe during the Later 
Middle Ages. Throughout most 
of the fourteenth century, the 
Slavic kingdom of Poland, 
which was the empire’s largest eastern 
neighbor, was engaged in a long conflict in 
alliance with the Teutonic Knights against 
the heathen Lithuanians, whose expanding 
territory stretched along the eastern fron¬ 
tiers of Poland from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. In 1386 this situation changed abruptly. 
By the marriage of a Polish princess to Jagi- 
ello of Lithuania and the election of the latter 
as King of Poland, the two states were united 
and Lithuania formally adopted Christian¬ 
ity. The territory of Poland was thus more 
than doubled and she acquired an outlet to 
the sea at both north and south. The new 
power of the combined countries was turned 
immediately against the Teutonic Knights, 
who, with the conversion of the Lithuani¬ 
ans, had no further religious reason for their 
existence. We have already noted the de¬ 
feat of the order and the acquisition by 
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Poland 01 western Prussia in 1466. Poland 
was now one of the largest ten®;orial states 
in Europe; but it was never able to make 
full use of its potential power. It lacked 
unity and stability. In old Poland the cities 
had been largely Germanized, while the 
country districts had remained Slavic, and 
in the new acquisitions to the east the popu¬ 
lation was a mixture of Lithuanian and Rus¬ 
sian Slav having little in common with the 
Poles. Moreover, the elective monarchy 
and the selfish independence of the Polish 
nobles prevented the development of a 
strong central government. Anarchical 
feudalism lasted in Poland long after it had 
died out in the western states. 

Beyond Poland in eastern Europe the 
Slavs of Russia labored under the yoke of 
their Tartar masters. All 
©r"* through the Middle Ages the 
RuM*a° Russians had faced east rather 
than west. Since their conver¬ 
sion to Christianity in the tenth century, 
they had been members of the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church, They looked to Constanti¬ 
nople for leadership in religion and culture as 
well as for trade. The great principality of 
Kiev which ruled most of Russia in the early 
eleventh century, though Scandinavian in 
origin, was distinctly Byzantine in civiliza¬ 
tion. Even after it broke up into a number 
of minor principalities, the Greek Church 
and Byzantine-Russian culture continued to 
give some national unity to the Russian peo¬ 
ple. Then came the Tartars. They were of 
much the same race as the Huns and other 
Asiatic Mongolian peoples who had invackd 
Europe from time to time since the fourth 
century. Under the leadership of their great 
khan, Jenghis, the Tartar nomads conquered 
a vast empire in the first quarter of the thir¬ 
teenth century, which included all of central 
Asia, China, and southern Asia as far as the 
Himalayas. Later, the grandson of Jenghis 
Khan, Batu, led his conquering horsemen 
west through Russia, laying waste the coun¬ 
try as he went. By 1242, he was raiding 
Poland and eastern Germany, until he was 
recalled by the death of the great khan, tihe 
son of Jenghis. In the division of the Mon¬ 
gol Empire which followed, Batu was left 
the western section, includ^ most of Rus¬ 


sia, where he founded the khanate of the 
Golden Horde. Meanwhile, the Tartars had 
also invaded the Mohammedan world, 
sweeping across Persia as far as Bagdad. 
For some two hundred and forty years, the 
Tartars of the Golden Horde continued to 
rule Russia. They had caused tremendous 
destruction of life and property during their 
first wild invasion, but thereafter they did 
not interfere seriously in the life of the peo¬ 
ple save to collect taxes with an iron hand. 

During the period of Tartar conquest, the 
Russian princes governed the people under 
the suzerainty of the khan, and 
the Greek Church was left un- 
disturbed. Even the task of 
collecting taxes was delegated to native 
princes, and it was this fact that accounts 
for the rising power of the principality of 
Moscow. In 1328 a prince of the Muscovite 
family was commissioned by the khan to 
collect the Tartar tribute. His descendants 
retained the commission and used the au¬ 
thority delegated to them by the khan to 
build up the power of their family. Moscow 
became the center of Russian culture and, 
after the fall of Constantinople, of the Greek 
Church. Meanwhile, the Muscovite princes 
were expanding their territory at the expense 
of the cities and lesser princes about them. 
In 1478, Prince Ivan III conquered Nov¬ 
gorod, the great commercial city which had 
never been subdued by the Tartars and 
which had maintained a prosperous trade 
with the West through the merchants of the 
Hansa. Two years later, Ivan declared his 
independence of the khan and threw off the 
Tarter yoke. The Golden Horde had been 
declining in power for a long time and gave 
up its hold on central Russia almost without 
a struggle, leaving it to the rule of the Prince 
of Moscow, who thus formed the beginnings 
of the modem Russian state. 

While the Tarter power was fading in 
Russia, eastern Europe was being menaced 
from the south by the advance 
of still another race of Asiatic ^'**^*^^'^* 
conquerors. The Ottoman 
Turks were Asiatic nomads who, like the 
Seljuk Turks of an earlier time, had drifted 
westward and had adopted the Moham¬ 
medan religion. Late in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury, they .established themself in Asia 
Minor. In 1350, they conquered what re¬ 
mained of the Byzantine provinces in Asia 
Minor and, three years later, they crossed 
the Hellespont into Europe. During the 
next century they gradually spread their 
conquests through the Balkans, though the 
city of Constantinople still remained uncon¬ 
quered. At last, in the fateful year 1453, 
even that impregnable stronghold fell before 
the Turkish attack and the last remnant of 
the Byzantine Empire ceased to exist. The 
Turks were now able to turn their undivided 
attention to westward expansion. They 


completed their conquest of Greece, Bosnia, 
Serbia, and Albania, and invaded Hungary. 
There they were checked by the courageous 
resistance of the Hungarians under the lead¬ 
ership of their heroic kings John Hunyadi 
and his son Matthias Corvinus. In the 
early years of the sixteenth century, how¬ 
ever, the Turks finally succeeded in breaking 
down the Hungarian defense and taking over 
the greater part of the kingdom. From there 
they went on to threaten Austria. By 1529, 
they were hammering at the gates of Vienna 
and the whole of Europe had been made 
acutely conscious of the Turkish peril. 
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France and England to the End 
of the Hundred Years’ War 


IN THE LAST YEARS of the thirteenth century, 
both France and England were about to 
enter on a period of gradual transition that 
was to change them, each in its own peculiar 
way, from medieval to modem states. In 
France feudalism was still strong, but the 
Capetian kings had expanded the royal do¬ 
main till it included more than half the king¬ 
dom and the monarchy was already a real 
power in the land. In England the royal 
government was much farther advanced, 
though feudal barons still strove to control 
it. In both countries the first step in the 
transition was marked by the realization 
that the military and financial methods of 
feudalism were no longer adequate to meet 
the needs of the central government. The 
kings of France and England were forced to 
levy extra-feudal taxes that were national in 
scope, and to this end they summoned to 
their courts for aid and counsel representa¬ 
tives of their humbler subjects who were not 
their immediate vassals. The feudal Great 
Council thus evolved into the French States 
General and the English Parliament. These 
institutions had barely begun before both 
countries were plunged into the long and 
bloody struggle known as the Hundred 
Years’ War. The war dragged on its weaiy 
way, laying waste the richest land of France 
for generations and to a lesser degree drain¬ 
ing the resources of England, but in the end 


leaving both well on the road to a hard-won 
national unity. In France the monarchy 
emerged triumphant and uncontrolled. In 
England, on the other hand. Parliament had 
profited skillfully from the king’s need for 
money to carry on the war. The founda¬ 
tions of constitutional government were so 
firmly planted that they would outlast the 
disturbances of royal family feuds and the 
absolutism of Tudor and Stuart kings. 

1. CONSOLIDATION OF ROYAL GOVERNM»IT M 

FRANCE UNDER THE LAST CAPETIANS (1270-1328) 

Philip III (1270-85) inherited from his 
saintly father, Louis IX, a large royal do¬ 
main and an authority that p. 
even the most powerful of his ** 

vassals had been forced to respect. To both 
of these legacies Philip added considerably 
during his otherwise rather inglorious reign. 
By reversion and marriage he expanded the 
royal domain to include the coxmties of 
Toulouse, Poitou, and Champagne and, for a 
time, the kingdom of Navarre, not to men¬ 
tion numerous other small additions ac¬ 
quired on one pretext or another. Under 
him, too, and thanks in all probability more 
to the incessant activity of his ministers than 
to his own efforts, the royal government de¬ 
veloped steadily in efficiency and practical 
power. 

With the reign of Philip IV (1285-1314), 
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called the I^air, we enter defin^ly on the 
transitional period in the history 
his^ of the French monarchy. The 
m?nisten was now ripe for the king 

to assert his position as king 
rather than as mere feudal overlord and for 
him to adopt what may well be called a na¬ 
tional policy both at home and abroad. This 
Philip the Fair did with momentous results; 
but how much of the credit or blame should 
be awarded to the king himself is still a mat¬ 
ter of doubt much debated by historians. 
There seems good reason to believe that the 
real driving force behind the royal govern¬ 
ment came less from the king than from his 
ministers, Pierre Flotte, Guillaume de No- 
garet, and others whose names are not so 
familiar. These men were professional ad¬ 
ministrators, of comparatively humble birth, 
who had been trained in the royal court and 
who depended entirely on the king for their 
position. Hence they were devoted to the 
king's interests. Most of them were lawyers, 
well versed in Roman law and impregnated 
with its monarchical principles. They were 
cool-headed, sagacious, and unscrupulous 
enemies of feudalism, the papacy, or any 
other power that infringed on the king’s 
rights. In the midst of their vigorous activ¬ 
ity we can only dimly discern the enigmatic 
figure of the king. 

Philip’s assertion of royal authority 
throughout France soon brought him into 
conflict with his two most inde- 
pendent vassals, Edward I, 
King of England, who held the 
fiefs of Guienne and Gascony in southwest¬ 
ern Prance as a legacy from his Angevin 
ancestors, and the Count of Flanders, whose 
fief to the north included rich commercial 
and industrial cities closely connected by 
trade with England. War with the former 
broke out in 1294. After four years of fight¬ 
ing, both parties agreed to a truce which was 
finally confirmed by a peace treaty five years 
later. The Count of flanders, however, who 
had joined Edward in the war, was not in¬ 
clude in the truce. Left to himself, he was 
forced to submit and his rich county was 
added to the French king’s domain. Philip’s 
success m this direction was brief. In 1302, 
the Flemish ^^rngjoexa rose in revolti massa¬ 


cred French residents, and almost annihi¬ 
lated a French army sent against them at 
Courtrai. Three years of bitter fighting fol¬ 
lowed before Philip restored peace by giving 
Flanders back to its count at the price of a 
heavy indemnity. Meanwhile, Philip’s dip¬ 
lomats had been pressing French claims 
along the eastern frontier and bit by bit add¬ 
ing imperial lands to France. The most im¬ 
portant acquisition in this direction was the 
Free County of Burgundy (Franche Comt6) 
w^hich Philip acquired through the marriage 
of his eldest son to the count’s heiress. Fi¬ 
nally, and not least important of his foreign 
policies, Philip strongly opposed the inter¬ 
ference of Pope Boniface VIII in French 
affairs, with far-reaching results that will be 


recounted in the next chapter. 

His expensive wars with England and 
Flanders left Philip in great need of money. 


and his victory over the papacy 
opened up at least one way of 
recouping his losses. The re¬ 


Templari 

crushed 


ligious order of Knights Templars was a 


tempting prey, for the Templars had grown 


enormously rich in land and money. They 


had become great bankers and had lent large 


sums to the king. Moreover, since the con¬ 


clusion of the crusades, they had no longer 
any respectable reason for existence. Philip, 
therefore, set about cold-bloodedly to accom¬ 
plish their ruin, with a view to canceling his 
debts and confiscating their wealth. The 


prosecution, begun by Nogaret in 1307, con¬ 
tinued for five years. The knights were ar¬ 
rested and forced under torture to confess to 


the most horrible charges of immorality and 
blasphemy. A widespread propaganda ao- 
companied the prosecution, aU the more 
effective because of the secrecy that had al¬ 
ways shrouded the life of the order. The 


final act in this judicial farce was the aboli¬ 
tion of the order in 1312 by Pope Clement V, 
who was completely under the thmnb of the 
French kii^. Their lands were to be given 
to the ICnights Hospitalers, but in France, at 
least, it was the king who profited. 

As the government of Philip the Fair was 
more nearly national than that of any of his 
predecessors, it is not surprising to ^d him 
breaking with feudal precedent and making 
a tttd for popular support by summoning 




PHILIP THE FAIR AND HIS CHILDREN 

Philip and his three sons, who followed him in sv/xessicm^ were the last of live direct line of the Capetianst 



JOHN II CHARLES V 

John *‘the Good** was chivalrous and reckless. Ho Charles **the Wisef^ Jokn^s son^ was less 

spent most of his reign in England as a prisoner. robust, but a much more effective ruler. 


FRENCH KINGS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
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representatives of the burgher middle class 
as well as his feudal''^as6als and 
OHgto of clergy to give consent to his de- 
cisions on matters of national un- 
portance. The States General, as 
the new assembly of all three classes or es¬ 
tates came to be called, was siunmoned only 
at times of crisis, such as the struggle with 
Boniface YIII in 1302, which motivated the 
first summons, or the attack on the Templars 
in 1308, or when unusual taxes were needed. 
The last was, indeed, the most important 
reason for the innovation. The greatly in¬ 
creased expenses of the royal government, 
particularly in time of war, could no longer 
be met from the regular income from the 
royal domain and feudal dues, or even by 
such extraordinary measures as the debase¬ 
ment of the coinage or the confiscation of 
property belonging to Jews, Templars, or 
Lombard bankers. New taxes on all classes 
were necessary; and these could be collected 
more easily if the people at large had given 
their ^ consent, even though it were only a 
matter of form, through their representa¬ 
tives. French kings had long been accus¬ 
tomed to summoning their vassals-in-chief, 
lay and ecclesiastical, to their court to give 
aid and counsel as part of their feudal obliga¬ 
tion. What makes Philip’s action a new de¬ 
parture was the extension of that summons 
to representatives of the towns — that is, to 
the commons who were his subjects rather 
than his feudal vassals — to meet with the 
Great Council. 

Though a new departure for the French 
monarchy, the summoning of the States 
General was not, however, an 
mulii iL/ * isolated instance of appeal by a 
ruling prince for support from 
representatives of the rising urban middle 
class, whose possession of mon^ made them 
an increasingly important group from the 
point of view of a financially embarrassed 
prince. Other states, including Enj^and, the 
Spanish kingdoms, the empire, and the terri¬ 
torial principalities of Germany, were follow¬ 
ing the same procedure at this time. More¬ 
over, in France itself tiie great feudatories, 
the half-independent vassals outside the 
rpyal domain, were doing the same thing in 
summoning the estates of their own territo¬ 


ries. The States General were so named to 
distinguish tiiem from the local or feudal 
estates, some of which maintained their 
separate existence for centuries. 

The States General did not acquire their 
name or full organization at once, but with 
repeated meeting the new body 
gradually took shape. For con- 
sultation the assembly split up state* 

into three bodies, each made up 
of the representatives of one of the estates of 
the realm, the clergy, the nobles, and the 
commons respectively. The last-named, the 
“Third Estate,” was composed mainly of 
representatives elected in various ways by 
the burghers of the chartered towns. Later, 
at times, the election was extended to in¬ 
clude the country districts as well. But as 
most land was owned by the nobles, the only 
commons who were important enough to be 
represented on most occasions were the city 
middle class. The function of the estates 
was not to initiate legislation or to control 
the government. Their duty was to consent 
to whatever the king proposed, though they 
might present lists of grievances in the hope 
that the king would take steps to redress 
them. The new institution was a means of 


bringing the royal government into closer 
contact with the most important classes in 
the state. In its origin at least, it was rather 
an extension of the king’s power than a limi¬ 
tation upon it. 

The executive authority in the state still 
rested entirely with the king and the minis¬ 
ters whom he appointed. The 
cwrtd regia was much as it had 
been in the daj^ of PhiUp Au- 
gustus and Louis IX, save that it now han¬ 
ded a great deal more business and tirat the 
spedal departments, the king’s councils of 
confidential advisers, the chambre des 
comjOea, the parlement, and the chancery, 
which ^d all the secretarial work for the 


govermnent, were now more definitdy and 
permanently organized. 

After the death of Philip the Fair, his 
three sons, Louis X (1314-16), Philip V 
(1316-22), and Charles IV 
(1322-28) foUowed him on the 
throne in rapid and uneventful 
succession. All three died witiiout male 
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heirs. This presented an unprecedented 
problem of succession, as it was the first time 
since the foundation of the Capetian mon¬ 
archy in the tenth century that there had 
not been a son to assume his father^s crown. 
Louis X had left a daughter, but his brother 
Philip had seized the throne, justifying his 
action by the principle, based on a fanciful 
appeal to the Salic Law’’ of the ancient 
Franks, that ^'a woman does not succeed to 
the throne of France.” After that principle 
had been revived on his own death and that 
of his younger brother, the crown passed 
finally from the direct line of the Capetians. 
It was given to Philip of Valois, a nephew of 
Philip the Fair, who took the title Philip VI. 

2. GROWTH OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

IN ENGLAND UNDER. EDWARD I AND EDWARD II 
(1272-1327) 

The history of France under Philip the 
Fair finds in many respects a close parallel in 
that of England under Edward 
I (1272-1307), Philip’s contem¬ 
porary and natural enemy. There, too, the 
king expanded the territory under his im¬ 
mediate rule, consolidated the royal govern¬ 
ment, and appealed to popular support by 
summoning representatives of the commons 
to his council. In England, however, thanks 
to the constructive work of the Angevin 
kings in the twelfth century and of the royal 
ministers in the thirteenth, there was already 
a much more closely united state than in 
France; feudalism was not so decentralized; 
and the king’s authority was more nearly 
universal and more effective. It needed 
only the work of a wise and strong king to 
complete the first step in welding England 
into a strong constitutional state. And for 
such a purpose Edward I was ideally quali¬ 
fied. His appearance and character were 
well suited to catch the popular imagination 
and to make him a national hero. He was 
tall and well built, a good soldier and at least 
every other inch a gentleman. He had, 
moreover, a sound legal mind and a genius 
for the organization of institutions. Before 
he came to the throne he had had a good 
deal of experience as the most active force in 
the government under his feeble father 
HemyllL Historians have bailed him, not 


only as the conqueror of Wales, but, more 
important, as the English Justinian and the 
father of the English Parliament. 

Edward’s ambition to make England a 
strong and united state led naturally to at¬ 
tempts to bring all parts of the 
island under his rule. The ^"**walw 
mountainous districts of Wales 
had never been fully conquered by either 
Saxon or Norman. There the Welsh clans¬ 
men maintained their own Celtic language 
and customs and fought bitterly for the free¬ 
dom they prized more highly than either set¬ 
tled government or economic prosperity. 
Norman barons, called the Marcher Lords 
because it was their duty to defend the 
march or border, had gradually encroached 
on the Welsh valleys until less than half of 
Wales was left under the native prince, and 
even he was in theory the vassal of the Eng¬ 
lish king. Early in Edward’s reign, however, 
the Welsh prince, Llewell}^, gave the king 
an excuse for conquest by throwing off his 
allegiance. Edward’s first campaign in 1277 
was successful; but it was easier to conquer 
the Welsh than to hold them. In 1282, the 
king had to reconquer Llewellyn and his re¬ 
bellious mountaineers. This time he reorgan¬ 
ized the principality, dividing it into shires 
of the English type, directly under the royal 
government. Later, he made his eldest son 
titular Prince of Wales, which title the heir 
to the English throne has kept down to the 
present time. There were other rebellions 
and much discontent among the patriotic 
Welsh for generations, but Edward had suc¬ 
ceeded in making Wales a permanent part of 
the English state, to the eventual benefit of 
both peoples. 

With Wales conquered, Scotland remained 
the only part of the island outside Edward’s 
rule. Here he had to deal with 


a feudal kingdom, less advanced 
but otherwise not greatly differ¬ 
ent from his own. The settled 


Won 
Scolfond 
ond Franco 


Lowlands, at least, were closely n-lfiT' to Eng¬ 
land, containing a strong intermixture of 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman blood and hav¬ 
ing already adopted Saxon-Norman speech 
and customs. A disputed succession to the 
Scottish throne in 1290 gave Edward his 
first q>portunity to interfere in the northern 
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kingdom. Asserting a doubtful claim to 
overlordship of Scotland, he sicured the 
throne for John Balliol, whom he then pro¬ 
ceeded to treat as a vassal, with the result 
that Balliol rebelled and formed an alliance 
with Philip the Fair who was at war with 
England at the time. Despite the distrac¬ 
tion of the French war, Edward marched 
north and conquered Scotland in 1296. But 
he had reckoned without the independent 
spirit of the Scottish people who soon rose in 
rebellion against their foreign master under 
the leadership of the knightly William Wal¬ 
lace. A second conquest, accomplished in 
1305, after years of campaigning, lasted no 
longer. The Scots rose again under a new 
claimant to the throne, Robert Bruce, and 
Edward died before he could reach Scotland 
to crush the new rebellion. In neither Scot¬ 
land nor France had he any returns to show 
for his expenditure of men and money. In¬ 
deed, so far as Scotland was concerned, all 
that he had accomplished was to arouse in 
the Scottish people a lasting hatred of Eng¬ 
land and to drive them into a practically 
permanent alliance with France. 

The reputation of Edward I as a great 
statesman, perhaps the greatest in medieval 
English history, rests more se- 
Rpyai ad- curely on his contribution to the 
and courts formation of English govern¬ 
mental iastitutions than on his 
conquest of Wales or his brief successes in 
Scotland. Institutions that had been vague 
and fluid took definite shape under his 
hands. In the interest of good government 
and the unity of the state, he undertook the 
task of making the royal administration 
more efficient and centralizing authority 
under the crown at the expense of the bar¬ 
ons, who might stiU be dangerous if their 
wings were not clipped. Depending on 
middle-class ministers, trained by long serv¬ 
ice for their duties, and on the new and im¬ 
portant class of professional lawyers, he 
built up a well-ordered machine of govern¬ 
ment and justice entirely responsible to the 
king. The curia regis was now fairly clearly 
divided into special courts with well-defined 
functions —^ the exchequer for dealing with 
financial matters, the courts of common 
pleas and the king’s bench for tr 3 ring civil 


and criminal cases respectively, and the 
king’s council, which not only assisted the 
king in the general business of government, 
but also took cognizance of all cases that did 
not fall under the jurisdiction of the special 
courts. There was little about this system 
that was absolutely new, but its more definite 
and efficient organization added greatly to 
its effectiveness as an instrument of govern¬ 
ment for the whole state. All England was 
beginning to look to the king and his courts 
for government and justice. 

Edward was more than a great adminis¬ 
trator. He was also the first great English 
legislator. Under him the Eng¬ 
lish common law — that is, the 
law used in the king^s courts 
and hence common to the whole country — 
was given the form which it was to keep 
with very little change for centuries. This 
law had been created by custom rather than 
legislation. Hitherto, the work of the king^s 
courts had been confined to interpreting it 
by judicial decisions. Now for the first time 
the king began to legislate. Working with 
his council, Edward I issued statute alter 
statute, supplementing or altering the com¬ 
mon law so as to give it definite form and to 
bring it into touch with contemporary needs. 
These statutes formed the essential basis of 
modern English law. ‘^For ages after Ed¬ 
ward’s day,” wrote Maitland in an often- 
quoted passage, ‘‘king and parliament left 
private law and civil procedure, criminal 
law and criminal procedure pretty much to 
themselves.” No single thing, perhaps, has 
done more to make England a unified state 
than the development of the common law. 
It was the king’s law and the law of the whole 
kingdom; before it feudal and local customs 
faded away. 

Last, but not least, of Edward’s contribu¬ 
tions to the building of English institutions 


was his establishment of Parlia¬ 
ment, including representatives 
from the middle class of town 
and country, as a regular part of the state 
government. Here, as with the king’s coun¬ 
cil, courts, and law, his work consisted not so 
much in creating something absolutely new 
as in combining and giving a more definite 
and permanent form to earlier institutions. 
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Neither Parliament nor representation was 
new in Edward's reign; but the two had 
never been combined on a national scale, or 
at least not with sufficient frequency to give 
the new institution which resulted from the 
combination a permanent status, for the 
parliamentary experiment of Simon de 
Montfort in 1265 had failed and other sum¬ 
monses of representatives had been only 
partial and irregular. As in the case of the 
States General, the origin of the Parliament 
as a consulting body and royal court is to be 
found in the Great Council of the king's 
vassals-in-chief, though in England it had 
been much more frequently summoned and 
was better organized than in France. By 
the thirteenth century, it was regularly com¬ 
posed of the most important lay and ecclesi¬ 
astical barons of the kingdom, for the num¬ 
ber of those holding land directly from the 
king had so increased that only those sum¬ 
moned by name appeared. To this assembly 
were now added representatives from the 
middle class, but unlike the Third Estate in 
France they included knights from the coun¬ 
try as well as burghers from the towns. For 
the origins of this type of representation we 
must look to a uniquely English institution, 
the shire and local royal courts, to which for 
generations representative knights and 
burghers had been summoned to give in¬ 
formation for administrative and judicial 
purposes, to serve on presentment juries and 
even to pass judgment. They were sum¬ 
moned because they knew local conditions 
and customs. When Edward I summoned 
representatives from shire and town to meet 
with the Great Council, he was, from one 
point of view, merely centralizing the repre¬ 
sentation in the shire courts into one for the 
whole kingdom, while from another point of 
view he was extending the Great Coimcil to 
include representatives of his subjects 
throughout the state as well as his great 
vassals. 

Edward began the regular summons of 
representatives early in his reign. Owing to 
his numerous wars and the in- 
Puyow creased scope of his government, 
the kii^ was no longer able to 
meet his expenses from the cus¬ 
tomary taxes and feudal and judicial dues. 


He realized that new taxes, which must fall 
heavily on the burghers and small landown¬ 
ers, would be much more easily collected if 
those classes, through their representatives, 
had given their consent. The representa¬ 
tives of the commons, as they were called, 
were not yet an essential part of Par¬ 
liament, but after 1297 it was recognized that 
their presence was necessary when any non- 
feudal taxes were proclaimed. Taxation, 
how^ever, was not the only purpose of Parlia¬ 
ment. It was also a court for the redress of 
grievances that fell outside the jurisdiction 
of the common-law courts. By including the 
representatives, the king opened the way for 
petitions of grievances from the middle class, 
which it was the duty of Parliament to re¬ 
dress. Finally, and this Ls perhaps the most 
important motive for summoning the com¬ 
mons, Edward desired a broader and more 
national basis for his government than was 
provided by the barons alone. *^His object 
was to make the royal power more efficient 
by keeping it in constant touch with the life 
of the governed." The knights and burghers 
could furnish invaluable information regard¬ 
ing local conditions and the interests of their 
class, and on returning home they could ex¬ 
plain the acts of the government to their 
neighbors. Under Edward I, Parliament 
was not yet organized in the form we know. 
When the representatives were present, they 
stood at the foot of the hall and took no part 
in the proceedings, save to give consent or to 
express an opinion when asked, through one 
of their number who acted as ‘‘Speaker." 
However, they were already forming the 
habit of consulting separately as to what 
decision they would give, and were thus pav¬ 
ing the way for the formation of a separate 
House of Commons. 

Under Edward II (1307-27), the first Ed¬ 
ward's amiable but shiftless son. Parliament 
was still more firmly estab¬ 
lished. It took advantage of 
the king's weakness to assert a measure of 
independence that would have been impossi¬ 
ble under Edward I. The custom of calling 
the commons to consent to taxation contin¬ 
ued regularly until it had acquired a firm 
basis of precedent. For the rest, the reign of 
Edward II was an unfortunate one. AfW 
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the defeat pf his badly managed by the 
Scots at Bannockburn in 1314, ne gave up 
all hope of renewing the conquest of Scot¬ 
land. His incompetent government gave 
the barons an opportunity to reassert the 
influence they had lost under the strong rule 
of his father. After a long-drawn-out oppo¬ 
sition, the barons broke into open rebellion 
in 1327 and deposed the king in favor of his 
young son, Edward III, who ruled England 
for the next fifty years. 

3. FRANCE AND THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 
(1337-1453) 

Edward III and Philip VI had each ruled 
about a decade when England and France 
were plunged into a war that lasted intermit¬ 
tently through the greater part of the reigns 
of five kings in each country. During all 
that time, the war exercised a powerful effect 
on the development of both coimtries, but as 
it was fought entirely on French soil it had a 
much more immediate effect on the internal 
history of France than on that of England. 
We shall trace its course, therefore, prima¬ 
rily in its relation to French histoiy. The 
war has been rather inaccurately named by 
historians^the Hundred Years^ War. It was 
in reality either more or less than that, since 
from beginning to end it covered more than a 
century, though there were less than a hun¬ 
dred years of actual fighting. 

The war might also be considered merely a 
continuation of the age-old conflict between 
the French kings and their too 
powerful English vassals. Philip 
Augustus had taken over most 
of the French fiefs of the English-Angevin 
house at the opening of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. His successors had encroached still 
further, and after the Treaty of Paris (1259) 
the English kings were left with only a part 
of Guienne and Gascony in southwestern 
France on the express understanding that 
they were to hold it as liege vassals of the 
French crown.^ But the French monarchy 
had meanwhile grown too strong to tolerate 
the possession of French land by a foreign 
king, whUe, for their part, the English kings, 
who were beginning to think in national 
rather than feudal terms, found their posi- 

^8ee map, page 386. 


tion as vassals increasingly humiliating. 
The situation was becoming an impossible 
one, fraught with irritation for both mon- 
archs. It was made still more difficult by 
the English interest in Flemish trade and the 
possibility of an English alliance with the 
Flemish burghers against their sovereign, 
and by the alliance between the French and 
Scottish kings. This situation had led to 
war in the time of Philip the Fair and Ed¬ 
ward I. The causes of the war under Philip 
VI and Edward IIT were much the same, 
save that now the English king had an hered¬ 
itary claim to the French crown, through his 
mother who was a daughter of Philip the 
Fair. This claim he was prepared to press, 
once war seemed inevitable, as a justification 
of his position and as a means of winning 
over the Flemish cities. 

The first phase of the war was marked by 
steady misfortune for France. Philip VI 
was hampered by a rebellion in 
Flanders and a civil war in Brit- ^”i,e*'war 
tany over the succession to the 
duchy. Moreover, the French army was not 
so effectively organized as the English, 
which was now a disciplined and paid royal 
army rather than a mere feudal levy, and 
neither Philip nor his successor John II 
(1350-64) was a match for his opponent in 
military skill. The first hostilities ended 
with the destruction of the French fleet by 
English and Flemish ships off Sluys in 1340, 
followed by a five-year truce. The next dis¬ 
aster came in 1346. Edward III had landed 
an army of some ten thousand men in Nor¬ 
mandy, had marched up the Seine almost to 
Paris, and had then turned north, pillaging 
the country as he went. The French army, 
which far outnumbered Edward^s forces, 
finally closed with him on the famous field of 
Cr6oy (1346). There the heav- 
ily armored but undisciplined 
French knights charged in vain against the 
dismounted English men-at-arms, while the 
English archers with their magnificently 
effective long bows spread death in their 
ranks. For the first time in a great battle, 
the modem method of combined missile and 
infantry fighting had triumphed over the 
medieval heavy armed cavalry. This fact 
made Ckiey a sign and a portenti thous^ its 



BATTLE BETWEEN THE CITIZENS OF GHENT AND THE COUNT OP FLANDERS, 1382 

The Flemish toeaving citiesf generally friendly to England^ were 
frequently in rebeUian against their count or the King of France, 



THE NAVAL BATTLE AT SLUTS IN 1340 

The destruction of the Freruh fleet ai Sluye made 
voeeitie the eomlinuoye Enalieh inmaion of France, 
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significance; would not be fully realized for 
two centuries to come. The battle ended in 
a rout, and Edward went on his way to be¬ 
siege and capture Calais. A truce in 1347 
ended hostilities again till 1355. 

Wlien the war was resumed, the Black 
Prince, Edward’s brilliant son, began a simi- 

Poitieis march through 

French territory, this time from 
the direction of Gascony. John II, who was 
now King of France, hurried south with a 
large army and met the p]nglish at Poitiers 
(1356). The battle was another triumph for 
the English archers. The chivalrous but in¬ 
competent King John was outgeneraled by 
the Black Prince, his knights were mowed 
down, and he himself* was taken prisoner. 
After four years more of fighting, France was 
at the end of her resources. There was no 
choice but to make peace on the best terms 
obtainable. The treaty was arranged at 
Br6tigny in 1360. The English king was 
given full possession, free of all feudal obliga¬ 
tions, of Calais and Ponthieu in the north 
and of Aquitaine as it had been in the reign 
of Henry 111. Moreover, the French were to 
pay an enormous ransom for the release of 
King John, It was still not all paid when 
John died in 1364. 

The first period of the war left France in a 
frightfully weakened condition. The defeat 
. of the French armies at Cr6cy 
^*****"* and Poitiers was as nothing 
compared to the constant devastation of the 
whole northern and western part of France. 
On their pillaging raids, the English army 
systematically laid waste the country along 
the line of march. Nor was that the worst; 
for both armies, lacking a commissariat, had 
to live off the country in time of truce as 
well as in war, and the companies of merce¬ 
nary soldiers kept up an uninterrupted career 
of plunder, leaving a trail of ruined crops, 
burned dwellings and the corpses of non- 
combatants to mark their passing. War in 
the fourteenth century still retained this 
characteristic of feudal warfare, that there 
was more plundering than fighting and that 
it was the peasant and townsman who suf¬ 
fered most. To this general suffering was 
added a burden of taxation such as France 
bad never before known. Again and again 


the king called the States General in the hope 
that they would aid the collection of the 
taxes needed to finance the war by giving 
their consent. But the people were sullen 
and discontented, and the estates were 
growing bolder. The estates called by Philip 
VI in the year of Cr6cy and the following 
year refused to consent and demanded re¬ 
forms in the govermnent. After Poitiers 
they threatened what amounted to revolu¬ 
tion, Led by a Parisian merchant, Etienne 
Marcel, and backed by the armed citizens of 
Paris, the estates demanded and for a time 
secured practical control of the government, 
which was then in the hands of the Dauphin 
Charles. At this point the situation was 
complicated by that desperate and tragic 
rising of the peasants known as the Jac¬ 
querie. Goaded to desperation by their 
sufferings, the peasants, contemptuously 
nicknamed Jacques, gathered in bands in 
1358, murdered their lords wherever they 
could find them, and burned their chateaux. 
The revolt, however, was hopeless. The 
prince with the aid of the terrified nobles 
crushed the poorly armed peasants and 
massacred some twenty thousand of them. 
With them fell Marcel whose opposition to 
the prince had been vaguely connected with 
the Jacquerie and had never had really na¬ 
tional support. The States General had 
overreached itself and had lost its best op¬ 
portunity to become a necessary and perma¬ 
nent part of French government. 

When Charles V (1364--80) became king, 
he was prepared to profit by the lessons he 
had learned when acting as re¬ 
gent during his father’s impris- 
onment. He at once began the Charles v 
reconstruction of government 
finances and the reorganization of the army 
with a success that won for him the title 
Charles the Wise. He called the States Gen¬ 
eral, which he had reason to distrust, as sel¬ 
dom as possible, and when he did he was able 
to secure permanent taxes which made fu¬ 
ture meetings less necessary. These taxes 
fell chiefly on the commons, and so were 
readily voted by the first two estates who 
formed a majority of the assembly. For the 
collection of the new taxes, he organized an 
administeative machinery that lasted for 
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centuries. The army was put on a more 
regular footing, with knights and archers 
enrolled in companies and paid by the king. 
After five years of preparation, Charles was 
ready to reopen the war. He himself took no 
part in the fighting, since he was more a 
scholar and statesman than a warrior. In¬ 
stead, he entrusted the command of the 
army to the c.apable and popular Breton 
knight, Bertrand du Guesclin. For the first 
time, the French enjoyed the advantage of 
superior generalship over the English. Du 
Guesclin may have been, as commonly re¬ 
ported, the ugliest man in Brittany, but he 
was certainly a great soldier with years of 
practical experience behind him. Avoiding 
pitched battles, he occupied, bit V)y bit, 
nearly all the territory ceded to Edward at 
Br^tigny. On the other side, Edward III 
w^as drifting into second childhood and the 
Black Prince’s health was failing. After the 
truce in 1375, the English retained only 
Calais and a narrow strip of coast in the 
south between Bayonne and Bordeaux. The 
next year the Bla(;k Prince died, to be fol¬ 
lowed in 1377 by his father. A renewal of 
the war was cut short three years later by the 
death of both Charles V and du Guesclin. 


For the next thirty-five years the war 
languished, with frequent truces and one 


Charles VI 
and civil war 


fairly definite peace in 1396. 
The English kings whose reigns 
fall in this period, Richard II 


and Henry IV, had too many domestic trou¬ 
bles to pay much attention to foreign war. 
But France was unable to take advantage of 


the opportunity offered, for she, too, was 
weakened by misgovernment and distracted 
by civil strife. Charles VI (1380-1422) be¬ 
gan his reign as a child, with his selfish uncles 
in charge of the government. Of these, 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, was the most im-. 
portant, and the most unscrupulous. In 
1388, the young king came of age and began 
a brief period of good government and re¬ 
form with the aid of his father’s old minis¬ 


ters. But this fortunate period was brought 
to an end within four years by the first of 
those violent fits of insanity which rendered 
Charles permanently incapable of controlling 
the government. For some time thereafter 
the Duke of Burgundy and the king’s 


younger brother, Louis of Orleans, rivaled 
each other in exploiting the royal govern¬ 
ment in their own interests. The rivalry 
between Burgundy and Orl6ans became still 
more intense when, in 1404, Philip of Bur¬ 
gundy died and was succeeded by his crafty 
son, John the Fearless. John had inherited 
a large territory, which included Flanders 
and Brabant as well as Burgundy, and hoped 
through control of the French government to 
build up a practically independent state be¬ 
tween France and Germany. As Louis was 
the chief obstacle to his plans, he had him 
assassinated in 1407. Opposition to him 
continued, however, under the leadership of 
the Count of Armagnac, the father-in-law of 
Louis’s young son. By 1411, the two fac¬ 
tions, Burgundian and Armagnac, had come 
to blows in open civil war. 

After a good deal of fighting, the Arma- 
gnacs had gained temporary possession of the 
mad king and the government, 
when the new King of England, r^e^ed 
Henry V, decided to take ad¬ 
vantage of the situation and reopen the war 
with France. Having secured the neutrality 
of John of Burgundy, Henry landed an army 
near the mouth of the Seine in 1415 and ad¬ 
vanced into Picardy. The French army, led 
by the Armagnac princes, met him at Agin- 
court. Despite the defection of Burgundy, 
the French numbered three times the Eng¬ 
lish force of about thirteen thousand. But 
again, as at Cr^cy and Poitiers, the superior 
discipline and tactics of the small English 
army gave it an overwhelming victory. 
Henry commenced the systematic conquest 
of Normandy, while the Duke of Burgundy 
seized Paris and the king. The Dauphin 
Charles now headed the Armagnac party. 
He was trying to reach an agreement with 
John of Burgundy in 1419 when the latter 
was murdered by some Armagnac enthusi¬ 
asts. Peace between the two parties was 
now impossible. Philip, the new Duke of 
Burgundy, promptly formed an alliance 
with Henry V. He signed a treaty in the 
name of the king, whereby Henry was to 
many the daughter of Charles VI, act as 
regent till the king’s death, and thereafter 
inherit the French crown. Henry, however, 
died a few months before Charles VI, leaving 
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JOAN OF ARC 

Thu contemporary illmtration of an incident in the life of Joan 
from a tapestry shows her being greeted by the Dauphin Charles. 


to his infant son, Henry VI, a claim to the 
throne of France and actual possession of the 
northern half of the country. 

South of the Loire, the Armagnacs still 
fought on under the leadership of the dau¬ 
phin, who now took the title 
La.t period Charles VII (1422-f>l), though 
o e war been officially 

crowned. He was not a man of very forceful 
character, but he had a few able and devoted 
followers and managed to hold his own fairly 
well against the Duke of Bedford, who acted 
as regent for Henry VI in France. By 1429, 
however, his position was becoming very 
precarious, when the appearance of that re¬ 
markable young woman, Joan of Arc, at his 
court inspired Charles and his supporters 
with new confidence and energy. The story 
of the peasant girl of Domremy 
Joan of Are believed, and made others 

believe, that God had chosen her to save 
France and win the crown for its rightful 
king is too well known to need retelling. For 
a year she led the French army, raising the 


siege of Orl6ans and cutting a path for the 
king to Rheims, in whose ancient cathedral 
he was crowned and consecrated after the 
manner of his ancestors. It was a triumph 
quickly followed by tragedy. In May, 1430, 
‘Hhe Maid'^ was captured by the Burgun¬ 
dians who sold her to the English. After 
months of imprisonment, she was tried on 
charges of heresy and witchcraft, and finally 
burned at the stake. But she had not died 
in vain. She had given new spirit to the 
army and the king, though he had let her die 
without raising a hand to save her, and she 
had aroused a patriotic national fervor 
among Frenchmen that has never since died 
out. The war lasted two decades longer. It 
was a period of slow but steady success for 
French arms. The king made peace with 
Burgundy in 1435 and repelled the English 
step by step. The tactics of his general 
Dunois were much the same as those em¬ 
ployed by du Guesclin, and equally success¬ 
ful. By 1453, only Calais was left in English 
hands and the Hundred Years' War was over. 
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France bad suffered terribly ^uring the 
long conflict, but she emerged from it a 
united state with a new national 
Results of consciousness. The attempts 
* of both the States General and 

the great princes to control the government 
had failed. The way was clear for the estab¬ 
lishment of absolute monarchical rule over 
the whole state. When that was accom¬ 
plished in the generation following the war, 
France had completed the last step in the 
transition from feudalism to the modern 
state. 


4. ENGLAND FROM EDWARD III TO HENRY VI 
(1327-1461) 

Much of England's history during the 
Hundred Years' War has already been told 
through tracing the fortunes of her armies in 
France. We must turn now to a brief survey 
of the political events and the social and con¬ 
stitutional developments in the coimtry 
itself during tliis period. 

The reign of Edward III (1327-77) was a 
period of success and popularity for the king 
in his vigorous youth and mid- 
and^*^** *** die age, followed by failure and 
Richard 11 popular discontent in his prema¬ 
ture and undignified senility. 
While he still retained hLs strength of mind, 
Edward was absorbed heart and soul in the 
war with France, and was prepared to sacri¬ 
fice royal rights and prerogatives to Parlia¬ 
ment and to give the people good govern¬ 
ment in order to secure the financial support 
necessary to military success. He was al¬ 
ways a good politician as well as a brilliant 
general. When his powers began to fail, his 
son, the Black Prince, for a time took his 
place as a national hero. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, he too fell a prey to premature illness 
and death, leaving his unscrupulous younger 
brother, John of Gaunt, to act as regent for 
the old king and later for the prince's infant 
son, Richard II (1377-99). During the 
twelve years of Richard's minority. Parlia¬ 
ment took advantage of the weakness of 
royal government to press its claims more 
strongly than ever, and after the king came 
of age he was forced for a time to accept a 
constitutional regime. Richard, however, 
was arrogant, hot-headed, and foolish, de¬ 


termined to exercise absolute powers that 
were no longer practicable. A brief attempt 
to rule without Parliament led to a revolu¬ 
tion. Richard was forced to abdicate in 
favor of Henry of Lancaster, son of John of 
Gaunt. 

Henry IV (1399-1413) owed his crown to 
Parliament. He was not the next heir to the 
throne, and so could not claim 
it by direct descent. Moreover, ^an*kings 
the fall of Richard II had dem¬ 
onstrated the folly of ignoring Parliament. 
Under the Lancastrian kings, therefore, that 
body developed a larger share in government 
than ever before. The greater part of the 
reign of Henry IV was spent in suppressing 
rebellions and in making good his claim to 
rule. His efforts were eventually successful. 
He left the power of his house so firmly estab¬ 
lished that his son Henry V (1413-22) was 
able to renew the French war with startling 
success and to threaten the power of Parlia¬ 
ment. But at the height of his career, Henry 
V died and the royal government was weak¬ 
ened by a regency for an infant king. Even 
when Henry VI (1422-61) grew up, the gov¬ 
ernment remained weak, for he proved to be 
an utterly incompetent ruler. The country 
was torn by the strife of baronial factions 
and disturbed by the lawless violence of re¬ 
turned soldiers who were maintained by 
wealthy lords. Parliament took a larger 
share in government than ever, but it was 
too often dominated by noble factions. 
Meanwhile, the war with France was lost 
and before the end of Henry's reign England 
was thrown into the chaos of civil war. 

The effect of the Hundred Years' War on 
England, socially and constitutionally, was 
in many respects different from 
its effect on France, though both war 

countries were alike in emerging 
from the struggle with a new national con¬ 
sciousness. But the English people had not 
suffered so much. Despite Wgh taxes, the 
war was popular with all classes, for all had a 
stake in it. It was always Frenchmen who 
were plundered and Englishmen who prof¬ 
ited, a situation well calculated to arouse 
patriotic enthusiasm. The greater part of 
the English army was composed of yeoman 
archers, drawn from the non-noble class. 
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They were paid by the king and they brought 
home with them their share of plunder as 
well as their just share in the glory of Cr6cy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt. Englishmen did 
not have to be noble to take pride in English 
victories or to profit from them. The com¬ 
mons, too, in so far as they were represented 
in Parliament, took advantage of the finan¬ 
cial needs of the government much more 
wisely than did their French contemporar¬ 
ies. In one respect only did England suffer 
directly from the war. During its last years 
and after it was over, the country was flooded 
with restless and lawless soldiers, who were a 
constant source of violence and who provided 
the material for the Wars of the Roses. 

The war was not the only factor having an 
effect on the social development of England 
in this period. By the begin- 
, ning of the fourteenth century, 
Revou it was clear that the rise of 

money economy was slowly 
breaking up the old syst^em of economic 
feudalism on the manors. Villeins were be¬ 
ginning to secure the commutation of their 
personal services to money payments, and 
were in some places securing personal free¬ 
dom. In the second half of the century this 
process was greatly accelerated, due in part 
to a great international disaster. In the 
years 1348-50, the whole of western Europe 
was swept by the most widespread and 
deadly epidemic disease in its history, the 
Black Death. It was probably a form of the 
bubonic plague. At any rate, it was carried 
from the East by merchant ships to western 
ports, whence it spread far and wide. The 
toll of deaths was terribly high, reputedly a 
third of the total population. All countries 
suffered, but in England, which was more 
ready for change, the result was a social 
revolution. There were not enough villeins 
left to till the fields. Wages rose to unprece¬ 
dented heights. Many villeins seized the 
opportunity to bargain for freedom with 
their lords or ran away in search of free em¬ 
ployment elsewhere. For years the govern¬ 
ment strove with little success to fix wages at 
the old levels. The chief result was a grow¬ 
ing discontent that finally found expression 
in the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. The revolt 
failed, but strong economic forces were work¬ 


ing on the villeins’ side and their emancipa¬ 
tion went slowly but steadily on. By the 
end of the fifteenth century, they had practi¬ 
cally all obtained freedom and had become 
tenant farmers, or hired farm laborers, or 
had drifted off to seek work in the cities. 

Meanwhile, the steady evolution of the 
English Constitution continued. A new 
comt, the chancery, was estab¬ 
lished to take over the civil ^^5ion*and 
cases referred to the king’s 
council from the common-law 
courts, which the council was now too busy 
with the increasing amount of government 
business to attend to. These cases were 
mostly outside the scope of common law. 
The court of chancery provided a solution by 
applying the principle of equity. An equally 
significant innovation was made in the ad¬ 
ministration of local justice during the reign 
of Edward III. In every county prominent 
knights or landowners were given power to 
judge minor criminal cases. They were 
called justices of the peace. Being men of 
respectable social position who were thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with conditions in their 
neighborhood, their judgments were usually 
respected and in accord with local opinion. 
For centmies they remained a very impor¬ 
tant part of English judicial machinery. 

The most important constitutional devel¬ 
opment of this period, however, was the 
gradual evolution of Parliament 
from the rather vague body 
founded by Edward I to some- Pariiament 
thing like its modern form, and 
the firm establishment of its position as a 
permanent and necessary part of govern¬ 
ment. Before the end of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, the division of Parliament into two 
separate houses, the Lords and Commons, 
had been completed. We have already seen 
how Parliament as a whole took advantage 
of the kings’ financial needs, and the weak¬ 
ness of certain rulers, to increase its powers. 
The Commons made especially good use of 
the kings’ need for money to carry on the 
war. They had learned to bargain. Before 
giving consent to taxes they would present 
petitions for the reform of grievances, and 
often these petitions were made into statutes 
by the king and were given the force of law. 




THE BLACK DEATH, 1349 

This contemporary French miniature shows a mass burial of victims of tlte plague. 



THE peasants’ revolt, 1381 

The army of peaeanta are here being addreeeed by John BaU, 
the prieat whose preaching helped toeUr up the reuoU. 
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The Commons were thus acquiring the prac¬ 
tical ability to initiate legislation. Parlia¬ 
ment, and particularly the House of Com¬ 
mons, had still a long way to go before reach¬ 
ing its present position, but all the essential 
ingredients were present before the end of 
the Hundred Years' War. Later kings might 
dictate to Parliament or try to override it, 
but none could afford to ignore it or succeed 
in ruling without it. 

In this respect the history of the English 
Parliament is in strong contrast to that of 
the French States General, 
which never succeeded in be- 
General coming an essential part of gov¬ 
ernment, but, on the contrary, 
were called less and less frequently after the 
middle of the fourteenth century and eventu¬ 
ally almost ceased to exist. This fact re¬ 
quires some explanation besides the inci¬ 
dental differences in their history, such as 
the crushing of the revolutionary movement 
led by Etienne Marcel, which was without 
parallel in English history. One funda¬ 
mental difference lay in the earlier centraliza¬ 
tion of government in England while both 
countries were still largely feudal. The Eng¬ 
lish kings were strong enough to compel the 
barons from all parts of the country to at¬ 
tend the Great Council before it evolved into 
Parliament. In France, on the other hand, 
the great lords from outside the domain re¬ 
mained strong enough to ignore the king's 
summons almost to the end of the feudal era. 
From the very beginning, then, the English 
Parliament was more truly national in scope 
than the estates. There was an equally 
fundamental difference also in the composi¬ 
tion of the English House of Commons and 
the French Third Estate. The latter was 
composed almost entirely of representatives 
of the city middle class, who had no interest 


in the country districts and nothing in com¬ 
mon, socially or in economic interest, with 
the nobles and clergy in the other two es¬ 
tates. The English Commons, on the other 
hand, included landowning knights from the 
shires as well as burghers, and these knights 
had much the same social and economic in¬ 
terests as the lords. Indeed, many of the 
knights who came up from the shires were 
related to the lords by family ties, for in 
England, unlike any continental country, 
the younger sons of the barons were excluded 
from the family inheritance and lost their 
status as nobles. Together with the nmner- 
ous knights who held only one or two manors, 
but who would have been classed as nobles 
on the Continent, they formed the peculiarly 
English class of gentry who, in society and in 
the House of Commons, formed a connecting 
link between the lords and the merchant 
middle class. From the social point of view, 
then, the English Parliament was more truly 
representative of the nation than the States 
General, and the two English houses could 
work together to influence the monarchy as 
the three estates never could. 

The end of the Hundred Years' War found 
both England and France on the verge of 
becoming united monarchical states. Both 
countries had yet to pass through a brief 
period of civil war (the Wars of the Roses in 
England and the war with Burgundy in 
France), but when that was finished, in each 
country the king became the direct ruler of 
the whole state by virtue of his royal title 
rather than as a feudal lord. In England, 
however, the king still had to rule by consti¬ 
tutional means through Parliament, whereas 
in France, once the great nobles had been 
suppressed, the king was left absolute and 
uncontroU^. The story of these last de¬ 
velopments we shall lea'^e to a later time. 
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The Decline of the Papacy 
in the Later Middle Aies 


THE GREAT AGE of the medieval papacy fell 
within the two centuries after the accession 
of Gregory VIL During that time, succes¬ 
sive popes built up for the Roman See a 
spiritual monarchy over all Western Chris¬ 
tendom, a hegemony based on canon law, on 
a highly centralized administrative system 
that brought the clergy of all lands directly 
imder their control, and on claims, often put 
into practice, to supremacy over secular 
rulers. At the end of that period they suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying the power of the emper¬ 
ors, whose opposition had been the most 
serious obstacle in the way of their trium¬ 
phal march. It was apparently a decisive 
victory, but the papacy was to pay dearly 
for it. The last phase of the struggle with 
the Hohenstaufens had revolved around the 
temporal rule of the popes over the States of 
the Church in central Italy, to maintain 
which they had taxed the church heavily and 
had even preached crusades against the em¬ 
perors. Their devotion to this worldly 
cause, which was of little general interest to 
Christendom, lost for the popes much of the 
sympathy and respect of people and clergy 
alike in other lands. And it was on their 
hold over the hearts and minds of the people, 
rather than on the theories of canon law, that 
the popes must depend for the ultimate sup¬ 
port of their power. Moreover, the defeat of 
the emperors had not removed all opposition 


to papal supremacy. The rising territorial 
monarchies in France and England were to 
prove more dangerous opponents than the 
emperors had ever been. By the end of the 
thirteenth century, the time had passed 
when any pope could exercise authority over 
French and English kings as Innocent III 
had done. When Boniface VIII tried to do 
so, stating his claims to supremacy more 
strongly than even Innocent had dared to 
do, he failed disastrously. From that mo¬ 
ment the power of the popes began to de¬ 
cline, Their prestige continued to wane 
through the seventy years of subjection to 
French influence at Avignon, through the 
disgraceful rivalries of the Great Schism and 
the opposition of the councils that followed, 
until, by the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the pope was little more than an Italian 
prince who was also the administrative head 
of the church, though even there with powers 
sadly restricted. 

1. BONIFACE VIII AND PHILIP THE FAIR 

When Boniface VIII (1294-1303) as¬ 
cended the throne of Saint Peter, he had no 
reason to believe that the pres¬ 
tige of the papacy had been in 
any way impaired There had 
be^ no strong pope to put its power to the 
test since the end of the war wilJi the emper¬ 
ors, and possibly no one could gauge the 




BONIFACE VIII WITH TWO CARDINALS 

From a painting by Giotto^ in 
San Giovanni in Laierany Rome 

subtle changes in popular opinion that had 
taken place in the interim. The character of 
the new pope was certain to make his pontifi¬ 
cate a crucial one in the history of the church. 
He was already in his late seventies and had 
behind him a lifetime of political and diplo¬ 
matic activity. He had been one of the 
most vigorous and capable of the cardinals, 
but his great capacities were offset by equally 
great failings of character. He was arro¬ 
gant, ruthless, and immensely vain, and he 
showed little evidence of deep moral or re¬ 
ligious conviction. His ambitions seem to 
have been motivated more by personal and 
family pride than by devotion to the welfare 
of the church. The early years of his reign 
were spent in crushing the powerful Roman 
family of Colonna in the interest of his own 
less powerful house, the Gaetani. At the 
same time, his love of power and contempt 
for the rights of others drove him on to an 
uncompromising assertion of all those claims 
to universal supremacy with which his long 
training in canon law had made him thor¬ 
oughly familiar. 

This conception of his position soon 
brought Boniface into conflict with the kings 
of France and England. The 
ScM* BiToae from the much- 

disputed question of the relar 
tion of the clergy and church property to the 
state. In 1296, Philip IV (the Fair) and 


BONIFACE VIII HOLDING COURT 

The fresco above shows Boniface receiving Sain*. 

LouiSf the son of King Charles II of Naples, 

Edward I were at war and both demanded 
subsidies from their clergy to help meet the 
unusual expenses. They argued that the 
clergy, as subjects of the state, should con¬ 
tribute to the defense of the realm in return 
for the protection afforded them by the 
royal government. The pope, on the other 
hand, asserted that no secular ruler had the 
right to tax churchmen or church property. 
That right could be exercised only by the 
pope as ruler of the church. This view 
Boniface expressed in a famous bull, called 
Clericis laicos from the first two words of the 
text. The bull forbade the clergy of any 
country to pay subsidies of any kind to secu¬ 
lar rulers without the pope^s consent. Philip 
promptly replied by forbidding the exporta¬ 
tion of money from the country, ostensibly 
as a war measure, but with the effect of cut¬ 
ting off the papal income from the French 
church. Edward also took vigorous action, 
which amounted to the outlawing of the 
English clergy who refused to pay the sub¬ 
sidies. Faced by this decided opposition, 
and finding that the clergy would not sup¬ 
port him strongly against their king, Boni¬ 
face was forced to withdraw the bull. 

The pope, however, soon recovered con¬ 
fidence. The crushing of the 
Colonna in 1298 made his posi- ^ onaoo 
tion at Rome secure, and in 1300 
he celebrated a jubilee year. Immense 
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Conflict 
with Philip 


crowds of pMgrims — their numbeg; has been 
reckoned as high as two million — flocked to 
Rome to take advantage of the special indul¬ 
gences and spiritual benefits promised to all 
who came to the Holy City and contributed 
to the papal coffers. The success of the 
jubilee gave Boniface economic independ¬ 
ence and an exaggerated confidence in the 
loyalty of the people to the church. He was 
ready again to assert his authority over his 
royal opponents. 

It was the King of France who bore the 
brunt of the second conflict with the haughty 
pope. The immediate cause of 
the quarrel this time was the 
question of clerical exemption 
from civil jurisdiction. Philip the Fair had 
condemned the Bishop of Pamiers in Langue¬ 
doc, apparently on ample grounds, for trea¬ 
son and other serious crimes and asked the 
pope to degrade him from his office prior to 
the execution of his sentence. As might 
have been expected, Boniface refused to 
recognize the right of a secular court to try 
an ecclesiastic. In December, 1301, he 
called the case to Rome for a new trial, and 
at the same time issued two bulls, one re¬ 
newing the prohibitions of Clericis laicos, the 
other taking Philip to task for misgovern- 
ment. Feeling that the independence of his 
government was at stake, Philip decided to 
make an unprecedented appeal for popular 
support. In April, 1302, he called the first 
States General and stated his own side of the 
case to them, with the result that all three 
estates, including the clergy, addressed let¬ 
ters of protest to Rome. 

This opposition merely spurred Boniface 
on to a more extreme statement of his au¬ 
thority, extending the contro¬ 
versy into the wider field of the 
supremacy of church over state. 
The bull Unam sanctaniy published in No¬ 
vember, 1302, contained the most absolute 
statement of supremacy over secular rulers 
ever issued by any pope. Most of the argu¬ 
ments, including the time-honored metaphor 
of the two swords representing the spiritual 
and temporal authority which the pope 
claimed the power to wield, the one directly 
and the other indirectly through control of 
secular governments, were not new, but the 


Unaih 


whole tenor of the bull was without prece¬ 
dent in its uncompromising force. It con¬ 
cluded with the flat statement that ^'for 
every human creature it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for salvation to be subject to the Roman 
Pontiff.^’ The bull was followed by an ulti¬ 
matum to Philip demanding his complete 
submission under threat of excommunica¬ 
tion. 

The pope had gone too far. Feeling that 
submission was impossible, Philip decided to 
take the offensive as the only 
alternative left him. He called ^BprSface 
an assembly of the barons and 
liigher clergy of France, before which his 
ministers accused Boniface of heresy, sim¬ 
ony, and a host of other crimes. Mean¬ 
while, his chief minister, Guillaume de No- 
garet, was dispatched to Italy to arrest the 
pope and bring him back to answer the ac¬ 
cusations of the king before a general coun¬ 
cil. On his arrival in Italy, Nogaret discov¬ 
ered that the unsuspecting pope had gone to 
the little mountain town of Anagni to escape 
the summer heat. There the French minis¬ 
ter followed him, accompanied by an armed 
band which had been raised by the pope’s 
bitter enemy, Sciarra Colonna. They had 
little difficulty in breaking into the town and 
seizing Boniface, whom they found deserted 
by his court, but arrayed in all the dignity of 
his pontifical robes. They did not hold him 
long, for the people of the coimtryside rallied 
to his rescue and freed him, but the damage 
was already done. The aged pope died 
within the month as a result of shock and 
chagrin. And with him died the medieval 
papacy. 

2. WANING PRESTIGE OF THE POPES AT AVIGNON 
(1305^77) 

For two years after the death of Boniface 
VIII, the outcome of his struggle with the 
French monarchy remained in 
some doubt. The next pope Babylonian 
elected lived for only a few Captivity 
months, and in the long inter¬ 
regnum that followed, Philip the Fair was 
able to bring sufficient pressure to bear on 
the cardinals to force the election of a French 
pope, who took the name Clement V (1305- 
14). The papacy was now brought de^tdy 
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under the uifluence of the French king. 
Clement was in France at the timft of his 
election, and Philip used every possible 
means to keep him there. The disturbed 
state of Italy, tom by the strife of the Guelf 
and Ghibelline factions, offered an excuse to 
the pope for not taking up his residence in 
Rome. Instead, after four years of wander¬ 
ing about France, he set up the papal capital 
at Avignon on the Rhone. There the popes 
remained for nearly seventy years. The city 
was not actually in French territory — it 
was in Provence, then a fief of the King of 
Naples — but it was just on the border of 
France and well within the sphere of French 
influence. The popes were doubtless safer 
there than in i^me, but it was mainly 
French interest that kept them from return¬ 
ing to their proper home in the ancient capi¬ 
tal of Western Christendom. Clement’s 
acquiescence in crushing the Templars at the 
request of Philip the Fair and in other mat¬ 
ters demonstrated the importance to the 
French kings of keeping the popes at Avi¬ 
gnon. And the popes, beii^ French them¬ 
selves, were willing enough to stay. Twenty- 
five of the twenty-ei^t cardinals appointed 
by Clement V were French, thus ensuring 
the election of another French pope — and 
so it went through seven successive reigns. 
To other nations it seemed that the rulers of 
the church were being hdd captive under the 
donaination of France, whence the name 
“the Babylonian Captivity of the Church” 
generally applied to this period in papal his¬ 
tory. 

The subservience of the popes a* Avignon 
to the will of the secular government was 
limited to France. With regard 
'*** to other powers, they still main- 
”” tained thar fcamer claims. In¬ 

deed, thqy were encouraged to assert them 
by the F^ch kings in the hope that they 
might thus be more useful to French policy. 
Accordingly, when the Emperor Henry VII 
died during a vain attempt to re-establish 
imperial rule in Italy, Clement V declared 
himself the temporal ruler of Italy and Ger¬ 
many until a new emperor had be^ elected 
and had received his sanction, on the ground 
that the emperor in reality held his title as a 
vassal of the pope. The death of Clement 


shortly thereafter left his succ®sor John 
XXII (1316-34) to enforce this claim. In 
the meantime, the rivalry of Louis the Ba¬ 
varian and Frederick of Hapsburg, botii of 
whom claimed the imperial crown, gave the 
popes a free hand. By 1322, however, Louis 
IV was victorious and began his reign with¬ 
out first securing the papal confinnation. 
John XXII was enraged and placed Louis 
under the ban of excommunication. The 
quarrel dragged on through the pontificates 
of John and the two following popes, until 
the death of Louis in 1347. Neither side 
was able to take any decisive action. Louis, 
indeed, had himself crowned at Rome by the 
officers of the city and in 1338 the German 
Diet declared that the emperor’s election 
was valid without the consent of the pope, 
but later the feeble emperor humbled himself 
in a vain attempt to gain the pope’s forgive¬ 
ness. All that makes the controversy of real 
importance was the work of the political 
theorists who rallied to the emperor’s sup¬ 
port and laimched a bitter attack on papal 
rights. 

Louis the Bavarian foimd useful allies in 
his opposition to the papacy in the Spiritual 
Franciscans, a branch of the 
Franciscan order which had been ^ Critie* of 
condemned by John XXII for 
their rigid adherence to the rule of absolute 
poverty laid down by their saintly founder. 
Among these was an English professor from 
the University of Paris, William of Occam, 
whose learning and skill in debate had won 
for him the title of “Invincible Doctor.” 
His intellectual weapons Occam now turned 
upon the papacy in a rapid fire of devastat¬ 
ing criticism. He denied the papal claims to 
temporal sovereignty and even set limits to 
the pope’s spiritual authority. His argu¬ 
ments were based largely on the authority of 
the Bible, which should be interpreted, not 
only by the pope and the clergy, but by “the 
discretion and coimsel of the wisest men,” a 
rather vague phrase that seems to fore¬ 
shadow the theory of the supremacy of a 
council over the pope. 

In the field of political theory, an even 
more forceful assault on papal supremacy 
was ddivered by two secular writers, Maisi- 
gUo of Padua and John of Jandun, who pub- 
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liflhed the *famoxis Defensor in 1324. 

In this significant book the 
Omfwsor authors developed theories so far 
in advance of their age that its 
full influence was felt only in later generations. 
Arguing that in the state and in the church, 
which is here defined as “the community of 
all who believe in Clirist,” the sovereign 
power rests with the people and is only dele¬ 
gated to rulers so long as they fulfill their 
function of ruling wisely, the authors assert 
that the papacy is a human institution with¬ 
out authority save that given it by the 
Christian people. The pope’s supremacy 
over the clergy is a mere presidency created 
for administrative convenience. All impor¬ 
tant questions of faith should be referred to 
the superior authority of a general council 
representing the Christian community. The 
pope has no right to “coercive jurisdiction” 
which belongs only to the state, and it is the 
pope’s claim to tliis that disturbs the peace 
of Christendom. In opposing him, the em¬ 
peror is acting as “the defender of the 
peace.” Further, the clergy, save for their 
spiritual duties of teaching, preaching, and 
administering the sacraments, are in no es¬ 
sential different from other Christian citi¬ 
zens. In temporal matters they should be 
subject to the government of the state. 

The daring propositions of the Defensor 
pads were too extreme to gain wide support 


Papal 

finance 


at once. In the meantime the 
popes at Avignon successfully 
carried on the work of their pred¬ 


ecessors in centralizing the administration 


of the church and in using their control of the 


clergy to increase their income. The popes 
now needed more money than ever before, 
for they had lost most of their revenues from 


the States of the Church in Italy and they 
had to expend large sums for the building of 
a new capital at Avignon with a magnifi¬ 
cence and luxury that would uphold their 
prestige in Christendom. To meet ever- 
increasing demands, therefore, the Avi- 
gnonese popes systematized and perfected all 
the established methods of taxation and in¬ 


vented some new ones. The financial genius 
of John XXII, especially, was responsible 
for the extension of many old practices and 
for some important innovations. The cleri*- 


cal tithe, one tenth of the net income from 
ecclesiastical benefices, levied originally for 
the purpose of a crusade, now became a 
regular tax payable to the papacy. John 
XXII also claimed the “annates” — that is, 
the first year’s income from the benefices of 
the more important clergy — as well as the 
revenues from all benefices during a vacancy. 
Even the “procurations,” which were the 
fees paid to bishops to meet the expenses of 
visits of inspec^tion in their dioceses, now 
went to the papacy, with the result that 
visitations practically ceased in many places. 
Finally, the popes at Avignon greatly ex¬ 
tended the “reservation” of benefices for 
papal appointment, until they had secured 
the right, despite the canonical rules regard¬ 
ing election, to name the holders of many of 
the most important ecclesiastical oflSces in 
Christendom as well as a large number of the 
lesser ones. And these offices were seldom 
given away without some substantial return, 
not to mention the innumerable fees paid by 
the clergy for the confirmation of their 
offices. Never had the ancient evil of sim¬ 
ony^ flourished so openly at the papal 
court. 

The heavy weight of papal taxation 
aroused grave discontent in the countries 
outside of France. In England 
it led to open opposition on the ^^fogland 
part of the government, for the ® 

English kings, who were at war with France, 
felt an especially keen resentment at seeing 
so much English money going to a French 
pope. Edward III even went so far as to 
protest that “the successor of the Apostles 
was commissioned to lead the Lord’s sheep 
to pasture, not to fleece them.” Papal 
“provisions” or appointments to English 
benefices were particularly unpopular be¬ 
cause the offices were so often given to for¬ 
eigners who either remained absent or were 
unfit to perform their duties. In 1361, Ed¬ 
ward III had Parliament pass the Statute of 
Provisors making this practice iUegal. Two 
years later he sought to curtail papal inter¬ 
ference in England still further by issuing the 
Statute of Prciemunire, which made the ap¬ 
pealing of cases from the local ecclesiastical 
courts to the papal coort illegal without the 

1 See above, page 217. 



AVIGNON AS IT LOOKS TODAY 


The cathedral afnd the papal palace still tower aboi)e the eUy 
of Avignon as they did during ihe Babylonian Captivity, 





THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT 

The papacy might he losing prestige during the Captivity ^ but its claims were tmabated. 
JuthU/nsoOf €• lS6Sf the pope is shovm surrounded by the powers of church and state* 
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king’s consent. In the long run, 4)fowever, 
the statutes had little effect, save to force 
the popes to share some of the spoils with the 
king. 

The opposition to papal taxation was not 
limited to the state governments. The 
clergy, too, chafed under the 
diawntent financial burden. But in the 
final analysis, it was the people 
who paid, for the clergy recouped their 
losses by levying tithes and fees for their 
services. There is ample evidence of wide¬ 
spread popular discontent with the adminis¬ 
tration of the church, and even of active dis¬ 
like of the clergy, which was aggravated by 
the failure of the clergy in many instances to 
give the spiritual aid and leadership that the 
people had the right to expect. It is unsafe 
to accept at their face value all the denun¬ 
ciations of the morals and manners of the 
clergy made by both secular writers and re¬ 
forming preachers; yet the evidence of a de¬ 
cline in the moral and spiritual standards of 
the church during the period of the Babylo¬ 
nian Captivity is too strong to be altogether 
denied. It could not well be otherwise. Ap¬ 
peals to Avignon from episcopal jurisdiction, 
the cessation of episcopal visitations, and the 
absence of foreign incumbents from their 
posts all tended to disrupt ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline. Moreover, the whole body of the 
clergy suffered from the demoralizing effects 
of simony. Bishops or priests who had pur¬ 
chased their offices were likely to regard 
them as an investment and to be more inter¬ 
ested in making them pay than in perform¬ 
ing their spiritual duties. There were un¬ 
doubtedly many earnest and conscientious 
priests, like the poor parson of the Canterbury 
Tales. But that Chaucer considered him an 
exception to the general rule is shown by his 
description of the other clerics who rode 
with that cheerful company on the road to 
Canterbury. One need not read far in the 
literature of the fourteenth century to find 
sweeping criticisms of the wealth, worldli¬ 
ness, and immorality of the clergy and plenti¬ 
ful signs of a general lack of respect for them. 

As time went on it became increasingly 
clear that the papacy was losing both popu¬ 
larity and prestige, and that this was due 
in part to the continued residence of the popes 


at 4vignon, which had become a symbol of 
all the papal abuses of the age. 

A French pope could not com- 
mand the loyalty of other na¬ 
tions as could a pope living at Rome, the 
traditional capital of the universal church. 
The Italians especially resented the absence 
of the popes from Italy, since it cut them off 
from their accustomed share in the profits of 
the papacy. Rome had built its entire eco¬ 
nomic life about the papal curia. Deprived 
of it, the city was left desolate and poverty- 
stricken, dominated by quarreling noble fac¬ 
tions, while the States of the Church were in 
a constant turmoil and threatened to escape 
entirely from papal control. Yet this very 
situation made the return to Rome difficult 
and dangerous. A brief visit to Rome made 
by Pope Urban V in 1367 ended in disillu¬ 
sionment. He had been encouraged to go to 
Rome by the success of the warlike Cardinal 
Albomoz in crushing the Roman nobles and 
the despotic princes who had seized control 
of most of the cities in the Papal States. 
However, the death of the cardinal shortly 
after the pope’s arrival left Urban helpless. 
He returned to the luxury and security of 
Avignon, much to the joy of the French 
cardinals who hated the ruined city with its 
degraded and rebellious people. Ten years 
passed and a new pope was elected before 
the project was renewed. At last, in 1377, 
Pope Gregory XI decided to make the long 
deferred move, lest Rome and the States of 
the Church should be lost beyond recovery. 
He was welcomed with delirious joy by the 
Roman populace. 


Beginning 
of schiim 


3. THE GREAT SCHISM, HERESY, AND THE COUNCILS 
(1378-1449) 

All who were most sincerely interested in 
the welfare of the church had welcomed the 
end of the Captivity and the 
return of the papacy to Home. 

No one could ^ve foreseen that 
the death of Gregory within the year would 
plunge the church into a situation infinitely 
worse than anything that had gone before. 
The papal court was scarcely settled in 
Rome before a new pope had to be elected. 
The majority ctf the cardinals, who were 
French and homesick for Avignon, \mdoubt- 
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edly wanted another French pope. The 
Roman people, on the other hand, were de¬ 
termined at all costs to keep the papacy now 
that they had recovered it and clamored 
wildly for a Roman pope, or at least an Ital¬ 
ian. The election was held in the midst of 
scenes of mob violence that terrified the 
cardinals. They hastily chose an Italian, 
who took the name Urban VI (1378-89). 
He was a Neapolitan who had risen to the 
rank of archbishop through the favor of 
some of the French cardinals at Avignon. 
But if the cardinals hoped that he would be 
grateful to them and amenable to their con¬ 
trol, they were bitterly disappointed. From 
the first he treated them with a brutal con¬ 
tempt that led some observers to suspect his 
sanity. Finding their position intolerable, 
the cardinals withdrew from Rome and held 
a new conclave. They declared that the 
election of Urban was invalid because it had 
taken place under threat of violence. In his 
place they elected a French cardinal, Cle¬ 
ment VII (1378-94). The new pope with 
his cardinals then returned to Avignon. In 
Rome, meanwhile, Urban denounced and 
excommunicated Clement and the rebellious 
cardinals, and appointed twenty-eight new 
cardinals of his own. There were now two 
popes and two colleges of cardinals, and the 
people of Christendom were faced by the 
problem of deciding whether the pope at 
Rome or the pope at Avignon was the true 
successor of Saint Peter. The church was 
split from top to bottom and the schism was 
not to be healed for nearly forty years. 

The question of the validity of the election 
of Urban VI or Clement VII was one that 
might honestly puzzle any im- 
partial observer. It is still open 
*****” to debate. The various states 
of Europe, however, made the choice of ad¬ 
herence to one or other of the rival popes 
mostly on political grounds. Italy, with the 
exception of Naples which was traditionaUy 
connected with Avignon, rallied to the 
Roman pope. France, naturally enough, 
recognized Clement. National enmities or 
alliances dictated the position of the other 
powers. Scotland, Spain, and those of the 
German princes who were friendly to France 
adhered to Qement, while Engjliand, Flan¬ 


ders, Portugal, the empire, and the Scandi¬ 
navian countries gave their obedience to 
Urban, The schism had disastrous effects 
both on the prestige of the papacy and on the 
spiritual health of the entire church. The 
rival popes thundered against each other, 
each denying the other any claim to author¬ 
ity, so that conscientious men did not know 
which way to turn. Rival claimants fought 
over ecclesiastical offices and the clergy 
everywhere were demoralized. Moreover, 
both popes were in desperate need of money, 
since each could draw revenues only from 
the part of the church that adhered to him. 
As a result, aU the financial abuses of the 
Captivity were multiplied, with correspond¬ 
ingly evil effects. Popular discontent was 
redoubled and criticism of the clergy and the 
papacy became bolder. In England and 
Bohemia, demands for reform crystallized 
into heresy. 

The leader of this movement in England 
was John Wyclif, a distinguished scholar and 
professor at Oxford. His first 
protests against papal suprem- ^ 

acy and the wealth of the clergy, published 
in 1376, won for him the friendship of John 
of Gaimt, who was already acting as regent 
for the aged Edward III. They also called 
forth an official condemnation from Gregory 
XI in 1377. The scandal of the papal schism, 
which occurred m the next year, urged 
Wyclif to a more fundamental and far-reach¬ 
ing attack on the whole ecclesiastical system 
of his day. Like the later Protestant re¬ 
formers, whose doctrines he foreshadowed in 
many respects, Wyclif appealed to the au¬ 
thority of the Bible against that of canon 
law or the customs and dogmas of the medi¬ 
eval church. He felt that the ills of the 
church, most of which sprang from the 
wealth and temporal power of the clergy, 
could be cured only by a return to the sim¬ 
pler life and teaching of the early Christians. 
It was the duty of the state to disendow the 
clergy when they failed to use their wealth 
for spiritual ends. Wyclif^s theories regard¬ 
ing the equality of all Christians and the 
superiority of the state over the church in 
temporal matters are somewhat reminiscent 
of the Defensor 'pads, but on theological 
grounds he went fEuther than Marsiglio had 
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HUBS BEING LED TO EXECUTION 

From the Book of the Constance Council, 
by Ulrich von Riechenthal, an eyewitness 


done. Still relying on the authority of the 
Bible, he denied the validity of pilgrimages, 
the veneration of saints, and the power of 
the clergy to grant arbitrary absolution for 
sins, and even attacked the fundamental 
doctrine of the material presence of Christ’s 
body in the sacrament of the Eucharist. 
His doubts regarding the sacramental power 
of the priests, especially those who were liv¬ 
ing in sin, struck at the very heart of the 
church’s power over the lay world. In this 
direction, however, he was traveling too fast 
for the thought of his age. It was only the 
weakness of the papacy and the doubtful 


support of John of Gaunt that enabled him, 
after he had been expelled from Oxford, to 
pass his last years in peace as a parish priest 
at Lutterworth. He died in 1384. His fol¬ 
lowers, who were called Lollards, preached 
his doctrines throughout England for some 
years until they were stamped out as danger¬ 
ous heretics by Henry IV. But Wyclif’s 
trenchant criticism of the church could never 
be wholly suppressed. Many of his ideas 
were to be asserted again at a more favorable 
time by the Protestant reformers of the six¬ 
teenth century, and in the meantime his 
teacJiing had spread to the distant land of 
Bohemia, where it received an enthusiastic 
welcome. 

The movement for the reform of the Bo¬ 
hemian church in the early years of the 
fifteenth century was not en¬ 
tirely due to the influence of . Hussand 
Wyclif. For some time before * ^hereiy 
they learned of him, reforming 
preachers had been protesting against the 
wealth and immorality of the Bohemian 
clergy, who seem to have been unusually 
corrupt. It was Wyclif’s teaching, however, 
that provided the great Bohemian reformer, 
John Huss, with the weapons he needed to 
gain popular support for his attack on the 
church. Like Wyclif, Huss was a scholar 
and professor — he taught at the University 
of Prague — but he was less a theologian 
and more a conscious nationalist than the 
English reformer. To his moral indignation 
against the corruption of the church was 
added a strong patriotic feeling against the 
German clergy who had secured most of the 
important posts in the Bohemian church. 
It was this combination that made him so 
popular among the native Bohemians and so 
dangerous an opponent of the papacy and 
the empire. In 1414, Huss was summoned 
to appear before the general council called by 
Emperor Sigismund at Constance to answer 
charges of heresy. He was tried and con¬ 
demned, and after refusing to recant was 
burned at the stake in July, 1415. The em^ 
peror had treacherously repudiated the safe- 
conduct he had given him. The burning of 
Huss made it impossible to reconcile the 
Bohemian rebels to the church. The Huss¬ 
ites formed a separate sect, fiercely Iqyal to 
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the memory of their martyred national hero. 
Their resistance ended only after years of 
furious fighting, and then only by a com¬ 
promise on the part of the church. 

The growth of heresy in England and Bo¬ 
hemia demonstrated in the most forcible 
fashion the disastrous results of 
endTchlsm* schism of the papacy. But 

even without tliat object lesson, 
the evils of the s(;hism were so apparent that 
both laymen and clergy in all parts of Chris¬ 
tendom realized that it must be brought to 
an end, lest the whole struciture of the uni¬ 
versal church be destroyed. The popes 
themselves and the cardinals on both sides 
loudly proclaimed their eagerness to end the 
schism, but none was willing to make the 
first move or to sacrifice his position. Even 
the death of the original schismatic popes 
did not bring about reconciliation, for new 
popes were elected to fill their respective 
places. Under such circumstances, the only 
hope of decisive action seemed to lie in a gen¬ 
eral council which could coerce the popes. 
The arguments of the Defensor pads for the 
superior jurisdiction of a general coimcil 
were at last beginning to bear fruit. But 
who was to call a council if the popes would 
not? There lay the difficulty. 

Eventually a group of cardinals from each 
obediencemet and took upon themselves 
the responsibility of summoning 
Council of ^ general council to meet at 
**° Pisa in 1409. Despite the doubt¬ 

ful legality of the council, an imposing array 
of churchmen attended. The first act of the 
council was to depose the two reigning popes, 
the Roman Gregory XII and his rival Bene¬ 
dict XIII. The cardinals present then pro¬ 
ceeded to elect a new pope who took the 
name Alexander V. The latter, however, 
died within a few months and was replaced 
by Cardinal Baldassare Cossa as John 
XXIII. He was an able but unscrupulous 
man who had risen to prominence by meth¬ 
ods more worthy of an Italian despot than of 
a churchman. Meanwhile, Gregory and 
Benedict had refused to accept their deposi¬ 
tion and had been able to find some support 
in the confiicting interests of the European 
states. The council had merely made mat¬ 
ters worse. Instead of two popes there 


were now three. Ecce redvctio ad absurdum. 

This impossible situation lasted for five 
years. It was the Emperor Sigismund who 
found the only possible solution 
by asserting his right as Roman 
emperor to call a council of the 
church as the great Constantine had done at 
Nicaea. The new council, attended by repre¬ 
sentatives from all parts of the Roman 
Church, assembled at Constance in 1414. 
After much negotiation the three popes 
were deposed or forced to abdicate, and in 
1417 a Roman cardinal of the Colonna fam¬ 
ily was elected as Mailin V (1417-31). The 
schism was ended and the papacy was re¬ 
stored to Rome. In dealing with other 
pressing problems, however, the council was 
less successful. We have already noted that 
the burning of John Huss failed 
to check the Hussite heresy. 

The attempts of the council to 
reform the abuses in the church, which had 
arisen during the period of the Captivity and 
the schism, were almost equally fruitless. 
It did, however, issue two very important 
decrees, one asserting the superiority of a 
general coimcil over the pope, the other pro¬ 
viding for the calling of future councils at 
frequent intervals. 

In this conciliar theory, the Council of 
Constance had left a dangerous legacy to 
future popes, but on the whole 
its action had strengthened conciliar 

rather than weakened the pa- "'^'^*faiil 

pacy, at least in so far as it had 
restored the pope to Rome and left him 
without rivals. Martin V and his successor 
Eugenius IV (1431-47) were able to estab¬ 
lish themselves in a position of fair political 
security in the Papal States, to regain some 
measure of control over the clergy, and, in 
the long run, to withstand the menace of 
conciliar authority. In this they were aided 
by the political weakness of the greater 
European states. The council scheduled to 
meet in 1423 was so poorly attended that the 
pope had no difficulty in dissolving it before 
anything could be accomplished. The 
second council, however, which 
met at Basle in the first year of 
the pontificate of Eugenius, 
presented a more serious opposition. The 


CouncHof 

Boslo 
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necessity offending the Hussite ^ars called 
forth a large attendance, and the success of 
the council in arranging a compromise that 
reconciled all but the most extreme Hussites 
to the church gave it considerable prestige. 
The coimcil, moreover, was determined to 
effect a sweeping reform of the church “in 
head and members,” begitming with the 
papacy. After long opposition, Eugenius 
attempted to bring the council under his 
control by transferring it to Ferrara; but as 
most of the council ignored the papal sum¬ 
mons and remained at Basle, the council that 
met at Ferrara and then at Florence in 1438- 
39 was really a new one. The Council of 
Ferrara-Florence occupied itself mainly with 
an attempt, briefly successful, to reunite the 
Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox 
churches. Its only lasting result was to 
stimulate the study of Greek at Florence 
through the influence of the learned Greek 
delegates. Meanwhile, the remnants of the 
Basle Council had deposed Eugenius and 
elected an anti-pope, Felix V. For ten years 
the council and its pope continued the strug¬ 
gle with Rome, but the selfish intrigues and 
political bickerings of its members gradually 
destroyed its prestige, while Eugenius suc¬ 
ceeded in coming to terms with most of the 
European powers. At last, in 1449, Felix 
resigned his empty title and the Coimcil of 
Basle allowed itself to be dissolved. The 
conciliar movement had failed; its theories 
were discredited; and the popes were left 
without constitutional checks within the 
church. 

Martin V and Eugenius IV had done much 
to restore the papal authority, but the popes 
were still far from possessing the powers 


AND THE RENAISSANCE 


they had had before the fall of Boniface VIII. 
Never again could they exercise ^ective su¬ 
premacy over secular rulers, and 
even within the church their sarwHM rf 
control was limited by the prac- " Bourge$ 
tical power of the great state gov¬ 
ernments. This was particularly true in 
France where, in 1438, King Charles VII had 
published a law knoira as the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges which set definite limits 
to papal interference in ecclesiastical elec¬ 
tions, papal taxation, and appeals to Rome. 
In short, it established a sort of national 
church under the control of the French mon¬ 
archy. The governments of England and 
Germany took less radical action, but were 
moving in the same direction, and later the 
Spanish monarchy gained almost complete 
supervision of the church in Spain. 

The century and a half between the bull 
Unam sanctam and the dissolution of the 


Council of Basle had, indeed, 
witnessed a terrible decline in 
papal prestige, even though 
some considerable recovery of 


Decline of 
papal 
prestige 


papal power had been made after the Coun¬ 


cil of Constance. The financial exactions of 


the popes at Avignon and the scandal of the 
Great Schism, the political theories of Occam 


and the Defensor pacis, the sweeping criti¬ 
cisms of the church launched by Wyclif and 
Huss, the conciliar movement and the grow¬ 
ing power of the national monarchies had all 
contributed to the destruction of papal au¬ 
thority, and the fifteenth-century popes, who 
were more interested in establishing a tem¬ 
poral state in Italy than in giving religious 
leadership to Christendom, could not win 
back what had been lost. 
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Age of the Renaissance in Italy 


IN THE TWO AND A HALF CENTURIES between 

the last of the crusades and the beginning of 
the Lutheran Reformation, there occurred a 
profound, if gradual, transformation in the 
character of European civilization. It was 
an age of transition in which medieval insti¬ 
tutions were slowly crumbling and character¬ 
istically medieval ways of thinking were los¬ 
ing their force, while at the same time evi¬ 
dences of modem society and modern culture 
began to make their appearance, at first in 
partial form, but as time passed with ever- 
increasing completeness. In Italy, the land 
of wealth and cities, this change began earlier 
and progressed with greater rapidity than in 
the more thoroughly feudalized lands north 
of the Alps. Moreover, in that land of golden 
opportunities, of political unrest and swiftly 
shifting fortunes, the break-up of medieval 
civilization seemed to give a new and stimu¬ 
lating freedom to the human spirit, so that 
the age of transition became also an age of 
great intellectual activity. New vistas 
opened up before the eager curiosity and 
limitless ambition of men who were shaking 
themselves free from the bondage of ecclesi¬ 
astical authority and corporate society. 
They awoke to a new appreciation of the 
glories of the mortal world they lived in, 
with its unbounded possibilities for wealth, 
power, artistic pleasure, and intellectual 
satisfaction for those who had the will to 
seize them. Finally, on this rich soil, pro¬ 
vided by the awakened genius of the Italian 
people, fell the seeds of antique culture, to 


bring forth such plentiful fruit that for cen¬ 
turies men thought of that age as a renais¬ 
sance or rebirth of the civilization of ancient 
Rome and Greece. But the culture of the 
Italian Renaissance (we may as well keep 
the word, since it has been hallowed by cen¬ 
turies of use) did not owe its existence pri¬ 
marily to the revival of antiquity, though it 
was influenced by it. Its roots were fixed 
firmly in the Middle Ages, but the conditions 
of its growth were changing and the fruit was 
not always the same. So far as it can be de¬ 
fined, the age of the Renaissance was an age 
of chaotic change, in which there was much 
that was still medieval, much that was recog¬ 
nizably modem, and much also that was 
peculiar to itself. It bridged the gap be¬ 
tween the High Middle Ages and modem 
times, but it was also an age to itself, fiUed 
with a great political, social, and intellectual 
ferment. 

1. RENAISSANCE SOCIETY 

If we would seek one fundamental cause 
for the transformation of Europe during this 
age, we will find it in the great 
increase in wealth, which came 
earlier and in more concentrated 
form in Italy than elsewhere. It was wealth 
that made the luxury and brilliance of the 
Italian Renaissance possible, and it was 
wealth that made a new type of society 
necessaiy. This growth of material prosper¬ 
ity was no new thing. It had been an in¬ 
creasingly potent factor in the shaping of 
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European civilization since the ^ginning of 
the High Middle Ages. The revival of com¬ 
merce, spreading north from Italy, had 
gradually built up city life with a vigorous 
and independent mid^e class, and had in¬ 
troduced the general use of money economy. 
For a time these forces had adjusted them¬ 
selves, though uneasily, to the scheme of 
medieval society. The burghers had formed 
corporate societies in the communes and 
guilds which gave them a secure place in the 
midst of feudalism. But as wealth continued 
to increase and the volume of business to 
expand, the new economic force grew too 
great to be contained within the structure of 
a social system that had not been designed 
for it. Its explosive energy brought medie¬ 
val institutions crumbling to the ground. 
In time it destroyed feudalism and also its 
own corporate organization, which gave 
place to the modern individualistic methods 
of capitalism.^ The effects of its action were 
not contemporaneous or exactly similar in 
all parts of Europe. In Italy, the result was 
the rise of a society that was distinctly ur¬ 
ban, secular, i.e., worldly, in its interests, 
and highly individualistic. 

Italy was a land of cities. It was perfectly 
situated to become the center of commerce 
for the western world, halfway 
between the fabulous East, 
where Venetian and Genoese 
merchants bought luxuries that could not be 
produced in Europe, and the market pro¬ 
vided by the less advanced people of the 
West. Stimulated by these unique oppor¬ 
tunities for commerce and the industry that 
rose from it, cities sprang up thickly during 
the Middle Ages in Lombardy, Tuscany, 
and the States of the Church. They enjoyed 
unique opportunities in other respects. The 
long quarrel between the emperors and the 
popes in the twelfth and thirteenth centu¬ 
ries, followed by the temporary collapse of the 
empire and the absence of the papacy from 
Italy, enabled the Italian cities to win free¬ 
dom from outside control. By the beginning 
of the Renaissance, most of the cities of 
Italy, except in the Neapolitan Kingdom to 
the south, were practically independent 
states, dominating the country districts 
^See Chapter 32. 


about them. They thus became the centor. 
of political and social as well as economic 
life for the whole land. The feudal nobles 
could not resist their attraction. Leaving 
their isolated rural castles, they moved into 
the cities and became the neighbors of the 
non-noble burghers. In this urban society, 
in which all classes were represented, medi¬ 
eval class distinctions inevitably became 
less pronounced. Birth still meant a great 
deal, but wealth or political power might 
mean more, and where these were lacking, 
literary, artistic, or any other outstanding 
ability was suflBicient to gain an entry into 
the homes of the noble or the rich. 

The changes in society brought about by 
wealth and city life were reflected by equally 
significant changes in the inter¬ 
ests and mental attitude of at ^***J^% 
least the wealthy and leisured 
classes. The busy life of the cities, the new 
possibilities for the enjo3mient of life and for 
the satisfaction of esthetic tastes or intellec¬ 
tual curiosity, provided by luxury, wealth, 
and leisure, all tended to thrust thoughts of 
religion and of the future world farther into 
the background of men^s minds. The grow¬ 
ing disrespect for the papacy and the organ¬ 
ized church, due to the scandals of the Baby¬ 
lonian Captivity and the schism, and the 
influence of the pagan philosophy inherent 
in the classic literature that was becoming so 
popular, did something to heighten this 
tendency. But more important than these 
in breal^g the dominating force of religion 
were the manifold distractions and worldly 
interests inseparable from the society of the 
age. This may be easily exaggerated. Men 
of the Renaissance were seldom really irre¬ 
ligious. Few if ^py were atheists or even 
unorthodox. They were merely less vitally 
interested in the things of the spirit and 
more in the things of this world than their 
ancestors of the days when the life of the 
ascetic monk had represented the highest 
ideal, though seldom realized, of thinking 
men. Perhaps they had fallen into that 
^‘forgetfulness of God in time of prosperity^' 
against which medieval preachers were wont 
to warn their flocks. Certainly the world 
and the flesh had no terrors for this genera¬ 
tion, even though they might still fear the 
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devil. This5s what is meant by 1%^ “secular 
spirit’^ of the Renaissance men who threw 
themselves heart and soul into the full en¬ 
joyment and eager exploration of the world 
about them. 

In this vital urban society, with its strong 
secular spirit, men awoke to a new conscious- 
. ... Jiess of themselves as individ- 

uals. Of the modern character¬ 
istics that were making their appearance in 
this chaotic age of transition, few are more 
significant or more difficult to define than the 
individualism that so many historians have 
noted as a contrast to the corporate or class 
consciousness of medieval society. Men, of 
course, have always knoAvn that they were 
individuals. But in the perilous world of the 
Middle Ages, where security in this world 
depended on membership in a close corporar 
tion, whether guild, monastery, church, 
manor, or rank in the feudal sjrstem, and 
hope of salvation depended on strict obedi¬ 
ence to the corporate church, men were in¬ 
evitably more conscious of their ordained 
place in the scheme of things than of the 
potentialities of their own individual person¬ 
ality. As the medieval social structure be¬ 
gan to crumble, however, careers were 
thrown open to talent. In the rapidly shift¬ 
ing politics of the Italian cities, nobility of 
birth was not essential to power; the new 
capitalistic methods of business enabled in¬ 
dividuals to accumulate wealth far beyond 
their fellows; and the generous patronage of 
art raised lowborn artists high above the 
level of the ordinary artisan. There seemed 
no limit to what any man might accomplish, 
aided only by his own ability and fortune. 
5n the new secular spirit, too, men found a 
double incentive for the full development of 
their individual powers. TTnTn prtfl.1 fi^mp jn 
this world came to seem jnore important 

enjojmaent of all that tins worid had to offer 
stimulated men to the development of all 
sides of their personalities, so as to wring the 
maximum of experience or pleasure out of 

. 

This Qfiw realization of individual poten* 
tiidities biou^t to life a mw social ideal — 
that of the Tvell-rounded personality — to 
take the place of the medieval icteal of the 


man who perfectly represented the quali¬ 
ties of his class or group. It 
was an ideal that found practical 
expression m the amazmg ver- perwnaHty 
satility that characterized so 
many Italians in the fifteenth century. States¬ 
men like Cosimo and Lorenzo de^ Medici, the 
bankers who ruled Florence, soldier-despots 
like Duke Federigo of Urbino, and business 
men like the Florentine Palla Strozzi were 
also scholars and cultivated patrons of the 
arts, while innumerable examples might be 
cited of artists who practiced painting, 
sculpture, and architecture with equal facil¬ 
ity and still found time for the pursuit of 
scholarship and philosophy. And this versa¬ 
tility of interest was not limited to men of 
unusual genius. The average man of culture 
now sought consciously to acquire at least an 
adequate familiarity with all branches of 
human activity so as to develop his personal¬ 
ity to its fullest extent. In the schools con¬ 
ducted by Guarino (1374-1460) at Ferrara 
and Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446) at 
Mantua, the practice of arms and all forms 
of athletics, music and courtly manners, as 
well as a thorough training in the arts and 
classical literature, were included among the 
things that a gentleman should know. The 
Renaissance, indeed, produced a new stand¬ 
ard for the gentleman or courtier. As 
Baldassare Castiglione (1478-1529), himself 
a paragon of courtiers, tells us in his charm¬ 
ing Book of the Courtier^ the man who would 
make his way successfully into the highest 
ranks of society must now be not merely, or 
necessarily, nobly bom, though that is an 
advantage, nor a great warrior, though he 
should be skilled in arms, but a fully devel¬ 
oped personality, an amateur of all arts and 
ail branches of learning and a master of 
some, possessing, above all, grace, tact, good 
manners, and personal cham. Ilie contrast 
between the boisterous and often bmtal 
manners of a Richard the lion-hearted and 
the wide education and sensitive finesse of a 
Castiglione marks the development from the 
medieval to the modem ideal of a gentle¬ 
man. 

So fu, as aeems inevitable in dealing with 
tile Benaiasanoe, we have dwelt chiefly on 
the hig^ ligbte of theage^ tiie signs of prog- 
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ress and the evidences of modem tenden¬ 
cies. But there were also deep 
confralh shadows, and the evolution 
away from medieval conditions 
was not always a progress toward higher 
standards. (The age of the Renaissance in 
Italy was above all an age of confusion and 
contrast in politics, in religion, in morality, 
and in individual characters^ Medieval and 
modem characteristics existed side by side 
in the same society or the same person, pro¬ 
ducing violent contradictions and startling 
incongruities. As the fifteenth century 
drew to a close, the people of Florence, who 
for years had followed the leadership of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, most cultured and 
worldly of statesmen, fell suddenly under the 
spell of the thoroughly medieval ascetic 
monk, Savonarola (145^98), only to react 
again in a short time and bum their former 
idol. The despots, who mled by force and 
cunning, recognized the binding power of no 
law, human or divine. The eager develop¬ 
ment of all man’s faculties meant only too 
often the development of the baser as well as 
the higher instincts. Princes like the Vis¬ 
conti of Milan might combine inhuman cm- 
elty with the most delicate appreciation of 
art, and artists like Benvenuto Cellini (1500- 
70) might be little better than thugs in their 
private life. The most enlightened and ra¬ 
tional of Italian statesmen guided their 
policies by the auguries of charlatan astrolo¬ 
gers. In every court in Italy the veneer of 
refined and learned society covered dark 
stains of immorality, and lavish magnifi¬ 
cence paraded the streets of every city in 
glaring contrast to the most wretched pov¬ 
erty. 

All that has been said about the Renais¬ 
sance did not, of course, occur at once, nor 
would it all be tme of any one time. The 
age of the Renaissance evolved slowly and 
was constantly changmg. In the remamder 
of this chapter, we shall trace the historical 
developments of the age in politics, litera¬ 
ture, and art in an attempt to place the 
whole in its proper historical perspective. 

Z EVOLUTION OF THE ITALIAN STATES TO 1494 

(^e Italian Renaissance was bom in the 
midst ci political chaos. The history of 


Italy in the fourteenth century is the history 
of confusion thrice confounded. 

In that century, Italian mer^ 

chants and bankers were heap- century 

ing up unprecedented fortunes; 

Italian industry was grooving to vast propor¬ 
tions; the greatest of Italian poets were lay¬ 
ing the foundations of a national literature; 
but as a nation in the political sense, Italy 
did not yet exist. Only in the southern 
kingdom of Naples was there any political 
unity. The rest of the peninsula was divided 
into a host of petty city-states, which had 
acquired almost complete independence 
from the overlordship of emperor and pope. 
Each of these states was tom by hostile fac¬ 
tions and was frequently at war with its 
neighbors. The traditional feud between 
the Guelf and Ghibelline parties gives some 
slight coherence to Italian politics in this 
century, but that ancient quarrel had lost 
almost all of its original meaning in the 
tangle of local interests and antagonisms. 
Cities fought each other for control of trade 
routes or merely to destroy commercial ri¬ 
vals; country districts rebelled against domi¬ 
nation by the cities; and within the cities the 
wealthy merchants and industrialists strove 
to control the laboring classes, who rose in 
revolt whenever possible, while the nobles 
sided with one party or the other and mer¬ 
cenary soldiers &hed happily in the troubled 
waters. 

In the midst of this confusion, two general 
tendencies may be observed; &st, the de- 
stmction of democratic republi¬ 
can governments at the hands th 0 der<^ 
of despots or merchant oligarch- 
ies, and second, the expansion of the larger 
city-states at the expense of the less powerful 
ones. The first of these, indeed, was well 
under way at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Nearly all the cities of northern 
and central Italy had begun their independ¬ 
ent career as more or less democratic com¬ 


munes, but this form of government proved 
neither strong enough to protect the city 
from its enemies nor sufELciently stable to 
provide the internal peace and order that 
were essential to the prosperity of business. 
The only possible solution of the problem 
seemed to be the government of the city by a 
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dictator or* despot, who would%be strong 
enough to keep order and who would inapose 
peace on the warring factions by taking po¬ 
litical liberty from all. Some few states, 
like Venice and Florence, escaped actual 
despotism, but they were scarcely more 
democratic, since their republican govern¬ 
ment was controlled by a small group of 
wealthy families. The manner in which the 
despots acquired their absolute power dif¬ 
fered, of course, from place to place accord¬ 
ing to local conditions. Some turned a tem¬ 
porary authority, legally delegated to them 
as officers of the state, into an extra-legal 
power; others were mercenary soldiers or 
local feudal lords who seized the government 
by force of arms; while still others used their 
wealth to gain control of the republican 
governmental machine. 

The despots, like men of any other class, 
differed widely in character, but certain 
characteristics were common to 
almost all. They were mostly 
* men of unusual ability and force 
of character, for only so could they have 
risen to power without the support of legal 
or constitutional claims. They were often 
ruthless, cruel, and treacherous, because 
they had to rule by force and through fear. 
Nevertheless, they frequently gave their 
cities a wiser and more stable government 
than they had enjoyed under the old repub¬ 
lican communes. As Machiavelli pointed 
out in his justly celebrated handbook for 
despots, The Prince (1513), it was to the in¬ 
terest of the despot himself to maintain the 
prosperity of the city he ruled, and no despot 
could rule for long unless he did so. Most of 
the despots were intelligent enough to realize 
that they must win the respect, and, in some 
measure, the gratitude, of their people. It 
was this desire, as well as genuine love of 
culture, that caused so many of them to 
gather poets, scholars, and artists to their 
courts by the promise of generous rewards. 
No small part of the artistic and literaiy 
gloiy of the Renaissance was due to their 
liberal and remarkably discrimmating par 
tronage. 

Still the despots could neither have won 
nor held their power had not the . people of 
Italy generally lost the ability or dei^ to 


fight in defense of their liberties. Even un¬ 
der the old republican govern- condoWen 
ments the citizens seldom took 
an active part in the army. The responsible 
citizens were too busy with profitable busi¬ 
ness to waste time in military training, and 
no republican party government, nor for 
that matter any despot, could afford to take 
the risk of revolution involved in arming the 
lesser populace. The best recruiting ground 
for a citizen militia should have been the 
contado, the rural territory and villages sur¬ 
rounding the city. But since all the growing 
city-states had spread their territory by con¬ 
quest and steadily refused to grant citizen- 
sliip to the conquered population, they could 
not trust the latter to fight for the state. 
The Italian states, therefore, were forced to 
depend on mercenary soldiers from outside 
for defense against foreign enemies and to 
keep down rebellion among discontented 
citizens or the disaffected subjects of the 
conquered towns and country. These mer¬ 
cenary soldiers were organized in large bands 
under their own leaders, called condoiticri, 
who sold the services of the whole band to 
the highest bidder. They did not care for 
whom they fought or why, so long as they 
were paid. Their chief interest was to keep 
the war going as long as possible, for peace 
meant imemployment. In the main they 
seem to have been fairly good soldiers, 
though Machiavelli criticized them severely, 
but their methods were behind the times. 
The temporary nature of their employment 
made it impossible for the condottieri to 
train large bands of infantry, at a time when 
Swiss and Spanish pikemen were proving 
the superiority of infantry as the English 
archers had a century before. They had to 
depend on cavalry though the terrain of 
Italy is for the most part unsuited to cavaliy 
tactics. They resorted, therefore, to endless 
marches and countermarches, maneuvering 
for position, and they were always more 
dangerous to noncombatants than to each 
other. It was a vicious system, and not the 
least of its evils was that it left Italy without 
any really adequate defense against foreign 
invaders from the great territorial states of 
Europe. 

The second general tendency in the history 




of Italy during this period, the expansion of 
the greater states at the expense 
of states" powerful ones, began 

later than the rise of the despots 
and was not completed till the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. But by 1494, the year in which the 
first French invasion opened a new era in 
Italian history, it had progressed so far that 
only five great states and some three or four 
lesser ones remained of the scores that had 
dotted the map of Italy at the beginning of 
the Renaissance. The five great states 
were respectively, the duchy of Milan, the 
republics of Venice and Florence, the States 
of the CShurch, and the kingdom of Naples. 
Of the lesser states, the republic of Siena still 
maintained its independence in southern 
Tuscany, as did the marquisate of Mantua 
and the duchy of Ferrara on the upper 
borders of the Romagna, though the latter 
was in theory subject to the papacy. In the 
States of the Church, too, there were still 
pome practically independent, little, des¬ 
potic city-states, but they were soon to be 
suppress^ by the popes, Alexander VI and 
JuHuslL 


An attempt to trace the history of each of 
the original Italian states would be neither 
possible in the space at our command nor 
particularly profitable. We will limit our 
attention, therefore, to the development of 
those great states which survived. 

All through the Middle Ages, Milan had 
been the wealthiest and most powerful of 
the numerous cities in the rich 
Lombard plain which commands 
the Alpine passes to northern Europe. In 
the twelfth century it led the Lombard 
League in the struggle for independence from 
imperial control. Like its neighbors, how¬ 
ever, Milan lost its freedom to a despotic 
ruler at the dawn of the Renaissance. In 
1311, Matteo Visconti, head of a Ghibelline 
family already powerful in the city, estab¬ 
lished a lasting dictatorship with the 
approval of the Emperor Henry VII, who 
gave him the title of Imperial Vicar. He 
also began the expansion of the city-state by 
the conquest of several neighboring towns. 
The great period of Milanese expansion, 
however, did not begin till the reign of Gian 
Galeaszo Visconti (1378-1402). This cun- 
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ning and upecrupulous despot succeeded in 
conquering nearly the whole of Lombardy and 
seriously threatened Tuscany and the States 
of the Church. He also won international 
recognition for his family by purchasing 
from the Emperor Wenceslas the title of 
Duke of Milan (1395) and by marrying his 
daughter Valentina to Louis of Orl6ans, 
the son of Charles V of France. During 
the next half-century, the sons of the great 
Visconti, Giovanni Maria (1402-12) and 
Filippo Maria (1412-47), had to wage an 
almost constant war against Venice and its 
allies to defend their heritage. When Filippo 
Maria died, his duchy included only the 
western half of Lombardy. He was the last 
Visconti duke, having left no heirs except an 
illegitimate daughter who had married the 
vigorous, common-born condottiere, Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza. The citizens of Milan took 
advantage of the situation to re-establish 
republican government, but they had lost 
the ability to rule themselves and within 
three years Sforza had made himself Duke of 
Milan (1450-66). Four years later he made 
peace with Venice, and from then on almost 
to the last year of the century the house of 
Sforza ruled Milan in comparative peace, 
making it one of the richest states in Italy, 
as well as a center of art and learning to 
which men of genius resorted gladly. 

To the east of Lombardy the great mer¬ 
chant city of Venice, buOt out over her 
v«nic« lagoons, commanded the Adri- 

* atic Sea. Since the first revival 
of medieval commerce, Venice had been one 
of the richest cities in Europe. Her geo¬ 
graphical position made her the natural mid- 
^eman in the trade between the eastern 
Meihterranean and western Europe, while 
the lagoons which cut her off from the main¬ 
land gave her a security that enabled her 
to stand aloof from the tangled feuds of 
Italian politics. Moreover, rmlike the other 
Italian republics, Venice had evolved a stable 
system of government that prevented revolu¬ 
tions and party strife. Since the thirteenth 
century, the mass of the people had been ex¬ 
cluded entirely from the government, which 
was monopoli^ by an oUgarchy of wealthy 
famines. From these the doge (a life presi- 
deut) was elected, as were also the grand ooun- 


cU, the senate, and the powerful Council of 
Ten, who, after 1310, kept check on the doge 
and senate. This political stability enabled 
Venice to recover from a desperate struggle 
with her trade rival, Genoa, in the fourteenth 
century, whereas Genoa was left so badly 
shaken that it fell under the domination, first 
of France, then of Milan. The beginning of 
the fifteenth century marks a decided turning 
point in the history of the republic. Alarmed 
by the Visconti conquest of Lombardy, the 
Venetians determined to abandon their aloof 
position among theii* lagoons and to acquire 
a landward state that would protect the city 
from its too powerful neighbor and would 
keep open the routes to the Alpine passes, 
which were so necessary to Venetian com¬ 
merce. After conquering Padua, famous for 
its ancient university, in 1405, the republic’s 
forces moved on into Visconti territory. 
The long war which followed was fought 
chiefly by mercenaries and the superior 
wealth of the merchant city was the deciding 
factor. When the final peace treaty was 
signed with the new Sforza Duke of Milan in 
1454, Venice ruled a mainland state in 
eastern Lombardy and around the head of 
the Adriatic as large or larger than that of 
its rival Milan. 

On the western coast of Italy, to the south 
of Lombardy, lies the district of Tuscany, 
bounded on the east and south 
by the States of the Church. or*ne» 

All this territory, except Siena, was gradually 
brou^t under the rule of the expanding re- 
public of Florence, which conquered even the 
great mercantile city of Pisa in 1406. Floiv 
ence had grown tremendously rich from its 
woolen and other industries. It was also 
one of the greatest banking centers of Europe 
and was, besides, the recognized leader of 
Italy in all branches of culture. But despite 
their unusually high level of intelligence and 
the amazingly large number of men of 
genius to be found among them, the people 
of Florence had never succeeded in work^ 
out a sound republican constitution. All 
through the fourteenth century and the first 
part of the fifteenth, the cify was a prey to 
frequent revolutions or parly feuds and was 
doininated most of the time by a amitll grovq) 
of wealthy families. This system caused so 



COSIMO DE’ MEDICI 

A hove: This painting by Pontormo suggests the tight4ipped oompe- 
tence of the hanker who became the real ruler of Florence, 

LORENZO DE’ MEDICI 

Top right: Lorenzo ** the Mctgnijicenl ** had apparenUy more grace 
of mind than of feaiure. Portrait by Ghirlandaio, 

FRANCESCO BFORZA 

Center right: The eondottiere who became Duke of Milan was a 
forceful and strong-unUed man. Portrait relief by Gian Cristoforo 
Romano, 

CEBARE BORGIA 

Bottom right: The painter^ Palmesano^ has caught something 
of ^ cruelty, inteUigenee, and ruthless wiU that characterized the 
Ubreputed son of AleaMnder VI, 

FOUR F1FTEBNTH-*CSNTUBY RULERS 
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much distui^ance and injustice that in 1434 
the majority of the Florentine people ac¬ 
cepted without protest, the control of their 
government by Cosimo de^ Medici, the head 
of a great banking family which was to rule 
the city for the next sixty years. Florence 
remained a republic in form, but Cosimo 
and his successors were in reality its despotic 
rulers, though they held no official title and 
merely controlled the republican machinery 
from behind the scenes, rather after the 
fashion of a modern American municipal 
boss. On the death of Cosimo after thirty 
years of wise government that won him the 
title of Pater Patriae' (father of liLs country), 
he was followed by his son Piero (1464-69). 
Under Piero’s rather uncertain guidance the 
power of the Medici seemed to be slipping, 
but it was fully restored by his brilliant son 
Lorenzo^'theMagnificent” (1469-92). With 
Lorenzo the prestige of the Medici name 
reached its hipest point. He was a man of 
complex character and versatile genius, at 
once poet, patron of art and learning, states¬ 
man and diplomat. It was in no small 
measure due to his diplomatic skill that 
Italy was kept in a state of relative peace 
during his lifetime. His son Piero, however, 
proved unfit to carry on the family tradi¬ 
tion. His weakness in dealing with the 
French invasion of 1494 roused the Floren¬ 
tine people to drive the Medici out of the 
city, though they were to return later. 

The States of the Church stretched clear 
across central Italy and included the 
Romagna, which extended up 
the eastern coast almost to the 
* borders of Venetia. This large 

territory was in theory ruled by the pope, 
but during the Babylonian Captivity and 
the schism petty despots had set up prac¬ 
tically independent governments in nearly 
every city except Rome, and even there the 
popes were none too secure. After the 
schism was ended by the Council of Con¬ 
stance (1417), the fifteenth-century popes 
had to face the problem of bringing these 
independent lords to obedience, no easy 
task since most of them were professional 
candoUieri. Greater progress might have 
been made had not some of the popes be^ 
more eager to replace these despots by mem¬ 


bers of their own families than to subject 
them to papal rule. Engrossed in these 
family and political interests, the Renais¬ 
sance popes became more worldly until 
there was little to distinguish them from the 
other Italian princes. They formed diplo¬ 
matic alliances, made and broke treaties, 
and hired armies of condoUieri for wars of 
conquest or defense. Like the other princes, 
too, they kept up a luxurious court and 
spent huge sums of money on magnificent 
buildings and in the patronage of artists and 
scholars. Nicholas V (1447-55), who origi¬ 
nated the Vatican Library, and Pius II 
(1458-64) were enthusiastic devotees of the 
revived classical literature. The latter, 
indeed, had gained an international repu¬ 
tation as a classical scholar under his own 
name of Aeneas Silvius before he became 
pope, though afterward he did rather repent 
his devotion to pagan letters. His successor, 
Paul II (1464r-71), had reasonably sound 
ideals, though he was unable to put them 
very successfully into practice, but the three 
following pontificates showed a steady 
decline in papal morality. Sixtus IV 
(1471-84) and Innocent VIII (1484-92) had 
no interest beyond the advancement of their 
numerous nephews and children, and at the 
end of the century the infamous Borgia pope, 
Alexander VI (1492-1503), reduced the 
papacy to the lowest depths of degradation. 
The reign of the Borgia, however, did much 
to strengthen the States of the Church 
politically. Alexander’s vigorous son Cesare 
Borgia at last succeeded in reducing the 
greater part of the States to obedience, thus 
enabling the warlike Julius II (1503-13) to 
complete the task and build up a strong 
secular state. Under the latter pope and his 
successor, the Medicean Leo X (1513-21), 
the golden age of the artistic Renaissance 
cast over Rome a sunset light shortly to be 
followed by gathering shadows. 

All of Italy south of the States of the 
Church was included in the kingdom of 
Naples, to which at times the 
kingdom of Sicily was united. **** 

Its history during the age of the Renaissance 
consists almost entirely of dynastic struggles 
between the different branches of the French 
family ctf Anjou and the Spanish family of 
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Aragon. Here feudalism still survived as 
an active force, and the intellectual move¬ 
ments of the time made little impression save 
as importations at the royal court. The 
Angevin rule in Naples dated back to the 
conquest of Naples and Sicily from the last 
Hohenstaufen by Charles of Anjou in 1266. 
The Sicilian part of the kingdom, however, 
soon broke away. In 1282, the people of 
the island rebelled and gave the crown of 
Sicily to Peter III, King of Aragon, who liad 
married a daughter of the Hohenstaufen 
Manfred. From that date till the death of 
Queen Giovanna II of Naples in 1435, the 
Angevin house ruled in Naples and the 
Aragonese in Sicily. As Giovanna had died 
without heirs, the crown of Naples was 
claimed and won, despite the opposition of 
the French branch of the family of Anjou, by 
Alfonso of Aragon and Sicily (1435-58), thus 
reuniting the two kingdoms during his life¬ 
time. It was divided between his sons, but 
an Aragonese king was still ruling in Naples 
when Charles VIII of France revived the old 
Angevin claim and invaded Italy in 1494. 

For a full generation before the beginning 
of the foreign invasions in 1494, Italy was 
kept in a more or less peaceful 
itaiy^on Ae Condition by the establishment 
invasfen * of a balance of power among 
the five great states. Diplo¬ 
matic relations shifted from time to time, 
but for the most part Milan, Florence, and 
Naples formed a loose alliance to hold the 
balance against Venice and the papacy. 
This alliance was cemented by a scries of 
marriages between the Sforza family and the 
Aragonese house of Naples, and depended 
also on the friendship of both with the diplo¬ 
matic Lorenzo de^ Medici. Even the small, 
though warlike, states of Ferrara, ruled by 
the family of Este, and Mantua, ruled by the 
Gonzagas, were drawn into the circle of 
family marriages. This system, however, 
could do no more than keep a temporary 
and uneasy peace within Italy. It offered 
no basis for union against a foreign enemy. 
The way for the invasion of Italy by France 
and the other great European powers was 
paved by the suspicion and antagonism with 
which Italian states regarded one another 
and by their complete lack of Italian patriot¬ 


ism. But the story of the invasions, which 
involved all the countries of Europe in one 
way or another, must be left to a later chap¬ 
ter devoted to the states of Europe as a whole. 

3. THE LITERARY RENAISSANCE 

[We have already noted in passing that the 
age of the Renaissance was characterized 
not only by economic, social, and political 
changes — increasing wealth, the develop¬ 
ment of urban society, individualism and the 
secular spirit, and the rise of despotic states 
— but also by a great intellectual and artistic 
activity along new lines, wliich expressed or 
resulted from the other changes in Italian 
societyji It is this latter characteristic of 
the age that is often referred to exclusively 
when men speak of the Italian Renaissance. 
Like the former it marks a transition from 
medieval to modem times, with much that 
was typically its own. 

One of the earliest developments of the 
new age was the creation of an Italian 
literature, which gave to Italy 
a national language that served Beginningt 
as a bond of cultural unity iit®raiw2 
never realized in the political 
field. Some signs of this development may 
be observed in the last years of the High 
Middle Ages, in the adaptation to Italian 
uses of forms taken from the lyric poetry of 
southern France, and in the synthetic 
‘^court languagefostered by Frederick II 
in Sicily. But the close relation between 
spoken Italian and the Latin that was the 
general literary medium, as well as the great 
variety of dialects represented in the numer¬ 
ous Italian states, had prevented the growth 
of a universal Italian literary tongue. Liter¬ 
ary Italian was largely the creation of three 
fourteenth-century men, who were at least 
sufficiently t 3 q)ical of their age to abandon 
old traditions and, confident in their own 
creative genius, to strike out new paths for 
ttemselves. 

\bante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, these 
three were the triumvirate who first formed 
the literary language of modem 
Ital^ All three were Florentine 
by descent, and they used the 
THiscan dialect as the basis of their literary 
language. In other respects, however, they 
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were very dissimilar, and the differences in 
their character are typical of the gradual 
drift away from medieval modes of thought. 
The first and greatest of the three, Dante 
Alighieri (1265-1321), seems to belong more 
to the Middle Ages than to the Renaissance. 
The idealized love poetry of his Vita Nuova 
is nearer to the troubadour tradition of 
medieval Provence than to the worldly and 
almost pagan loves of the Renaissance poets. 
Above all, his greatest work, the magnificent 
Divine Comedy^ presents, in its breath-taking 
voyage through Hell, Purgatory, and Para¬ 
dise, a panoramic survey of all medieval 
thought. Yet he is not purely medieval. In 
his confident individualism he foreshadows 
the coming age, and, despite his interest in 
religion and philosophy, he was a layman, a 
member of that secular, urban society that 
was to fashion the new world. 

The second of the triumvirate, Francesco 
Petrarca or Petrarch (1304-74) was consid¬ 
erably less medieval. His introspective ab¬ 
sorption in his own personality, his longing 
for immortal fame and the intensely human 
quality of his lyric poems addressed to 
Laura, together with his passionate interest 
in pagan antiquity, mark him as a true man 
of the Renaissance, though his occasional 
religious reactions and ascetic impulses show 
that he is not entirely removed from the 
Middle Ages. His influence on the shaping 
of Italian poetry, especially on the sonnet 
and brief canzonieri, is second only to 
Dante^s, whose use of the Tuscan dialect he 
reinforced and purified. 

The chief contribution of Giovanni Boc¬ 
caccio (1313-76) was the shaping of an Ital¬ 
ian prose style. Lacking the depth of char¬ 
acter and spiritual insight of his two great 
fellow citizens, this amiable and worldly 
Ilorentine burner was perhaps more typical 
of his city and his age than either of them. 
He observed the surface of life with keen 
enjoyment and described it with a clarity 
that made the stories of his Decameron mod¬ 
els for later novelists. 

The rapid development of Italian literal 
ture was cut short with the death 

I5* of Petrarch and Boccaccio and 

oroniiquity ^ Tevived again till 

the second half of the fifteenth oentuxy. 


The new language could not compete with 
the amazing revival of interest in the classic 
literature of ancient Rome. Even Petrarch 
and Boccaccio were far more interested in 
this than in their Italian writings, and for 
two full generations after their death it 
thrust the ^'vulgar” tongue completely into 
the background. The relation between the 
''revival of antiquity’' and the Renaissance 
has not always been clearly understood. It 
seems certain, however, that the former was 
the result rather than the cause of the eco¬ 
nomic, social, and psychological changes 
that we have already noted as characteristic 
of this age, though in turn it influenced and 
altered their development. The Latin 
classics were not a discovery of the Renais¬ 
sance. Many of them were in common use, 
though chiefly as models of grammatical 
construction, throughout the Middle Ages. 
But the deep chasm which separated medi¬ 
eval life and medieval ideals and modes of 
thought from those of pagan antiquity made 
any real understanding of the ancient writers 
almost impossible. In the fourteenth and 
fiifteenth centuries, however, there was grow¬ 
ing up in Italy a state of society, essentially 
urban, secular, and based on wealth, which 
was not so far removed from the civilization 
of ancient times, though it was not yet nearly 
so perfectly formed. It is not surprising, 
then, that Italians of this age should dis¬ 
cover a new meaning in the classics. In 
these pre-Christian writings they found a 
culture that seemed to embody everything 
for which they were blindly groping. They 
applied themselves, therefore, with devout 
enthusiasm to the study and imitation of 
antiquity, inspired by the conviction that 
the road to progress lay in a return to the 
glorious past that lay beyond what they con¬ 
sidered the Gothic barbarism of the Middle 
A^s. 

&he men who devoted their lives to the 


study of the classics were called humanists, 
i.e., those who sought to acquire 
humanita4^ word was used 
in the sense made familiar by Cicero of the 
mental cultivation which befits a man, par¬ 
ticularly as expressed in refined literary 


form^ To the men of the Renaissance it in* 
evitao^ meant, by implication, a pliiloeoidqr 




POUZIANO AND GIUUANO DB^ MEDICI 

The humanietf Angelo PolistianOf is painted here by 
Ghirlandaio with one of the sons of Lorenzo d£ 
MedicL 



A BENAIBSAKCB SCHOLAR IN HIS STDBT 
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POGQIO BRACCIOUNI 

Poggio was a witty and polished writer^ 
a distinguished classical scholarf and coir 
lector of rnanuseripts* 
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of life and one in strong contrast to the pre¬ 
occupation with the things of thS* spirit and 
the future world that had played so large a 
part in the learned writings of the Middle 
Ages. It both expressed and strengthened 
the secular tendencies of the new age. The 
humanists remained Christian in faith, some 
of them devoutly so; but few of them es¬ 
caped the influence for better or for worse of 
pagan philosophy and morals. 

The humanists were indefatigable work¬ 
ers. They were driven by their reverence 
for antiquity to undertake the 
double task of restoring the 
Latin**** ** works of classical authors to 
their original form, while at the 
same time perfecting their own knowledge of 
classical Latin style, including the details of 
spelling, inflection, syntax, scansion, and so 
forth, which had been almost forgotten dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages. The only copies of the 
ancient authors they could find were the 
work of medieval scribes who were often 
careless and ignorant of the niceties of style. 
Every manuscript was filled with errors. 
The humanists had, therefore, to learn the 
rules of classic style from the study of imper¬ 
fect manuscripts and then to apply that 
knowledge as they acquired it to the correc¬ 
tion of the errors. This could be accom¬ 
plished only by constant and painstaking 
comparison of all the manuscripts available. 

This necessity led to a frantic search for 
old manuscripts. Petrarch led the hunt and 
inspired his friend Boccaccio 
and others to take it up. Mon¬ 
astery libraries were ransacked 
and every new fragment was hailed with de¬ 
lirious enthusiasm. Often the searchers 
found that they were too late, for many old 
monastic foundations had degenerated and 
their libraries had been allowed to moulder 
from neglect. Boccaccio tells us how he sat 
down and wept amidst the wreckage of price¬ 
less manuscripts in Saint Ben^ct’s old 
monastery at Monte Cassino. For three 
generations and more the search continued. 
Fortunes were spent and emissaries sent to 
the farthest comers of Europe. One of the 
most fortunate of the discoverers was the 
Florentine humanist Poggio (1380-1459), 
who for forty years was atta^ed to the 


papal court and made good use of the em¬ 
bassies on which he was sent to hunt manu¬ 
scripts in the countries north of the Alps. 
Merchants, princes, and popes shared the 
scholar’s enthusiasm and spent vast sums in 
the collection of libraries. It was they, too, 
who rewarded with generous patronage the 
humanists who wrote in the newly recovered 
classical style. 

The revival of ancient Greek literature in 
Italy came later than that of classical Latin. 
The knowledge of Greek had 
died out almost completely in ^©f Greek 
the West and it was hard to find 
instructors who could teach even the rudi¬ 
ments of the language. The beginning of 
the revival may be dated from 1397, when a 
competent Greek scholar from Constanti¬ 
nople, Manuel Chrysoloras, was persuaded 
to come to Florence to teach. He stayed 
only three years, though he had been given 
the most flattering reception, but he had 
done enough to give the Italian humanists a 
start. After that they studied Greek almost 
as enthusiastically as the ancient Latin. 
The ecumenical council of Florence in 1438- 
39, which brought a host of Greek scholars 
to that city, gave a further impetus to Greek 
studies. A few years later, in 1453, the con¬ 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks drove 
great numbers of Byzantine refugees to seek 
a living in Italy by teaching or copying and 
translating Greek manuscripts. The human¬ 
ists of Italy eagerly absorbed all the Greek 
classics, but they reserved their greatest 
enthusiasm for the philosophy of Plato, now 
made available for the first time in its origi¬ 
nal form. Cosimo de’ Medici found time in 
the midst of his manifold duties to found a 
Platonic Academy in Florence. There, in 
the later years of the fifteenth century, the 
learned Ficino (1433-99) and the brilliant 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) taught a 
synthesis of Platonic philosophy and Chris¬ 
tian theology that was to have a profound 
influence on the hiunanists of northern 
Europe. 

A new era in Italian humanism and litera¬ 
ture opened with the generation who were 
the contemporaries of that most liberal and 
imderstanding of patrons, the magnificent 
lioremBo.de’ Me^d (1449-92). Having 
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leamed^good classical Latin and Greek in 
childhood, the men of this gen- 
The ag® of eration enjoyed a wider horizon 
Medici A^d displayed greater origi¬ 

nality than their predecessors 
who had had to struggle with the task of 
learning and restoring the two ancient lan¬ 
guages. They were prepared to use the 
classic tongues to express the thought, gar¬ 
nered from the ancient treasury and adapted 
to the uses of their own age, and they were 
free to turn their attention to the revival of 
their own native language which had been 
allowed to lapse since the days of the trium¬ 
virate. Lorenzo himself set the example by 
writing verses of first-rate quality in Italian, 
and under his influence the scholar-poet 
Poliziano (1454-94) produced highly pol¬ 
ished poems in all three languages. There¬ 
after, Italian was used more and more widely, 
until the generation after Lorenzo raised it 
to full equality with Latin and Greek, digni¬ 
fying it with the epic poetry of Ariosto 
(1474-1533) and the clean-cut prose of the 
Florentine historians Machiavelli (1469- 
1527) and Guicciardini (1482-1540). 

We cannot leave the humanists without 
mentioning one important by-product of 
their intense interest in antiq- 
uity — namely, the develop- 
* ' * ment of an independent critical 

spirit. They were often as prone to accept 
without question the validity of anything 
found in the ancient writers as their medi¬ 
eval predecessors had been to accept the 
authority of the Bible, the Fathers, and 
Aristotle. But the change from one author¬ 
ity to another had given them a new point of 
view, and the training they received in com¬ 
paring, correcting, and restoring the manu¬ 
script copies of the classics had furnished 
them with a sound critical method. This 
method of literary and historical criticism, 
detached from reverence for religious author¬ 
ity, was used by the Roman humanist Lo¬ 
renzo Valla (1405?~57) to good effect in 
proving that the ‘‘Donation of Constan¬ 
tine,'^ on which the papacy had based a 
large part of its claims to secular power, was 
a ninth- or tenth-century forgery. The 
Christian humanists of the north were later 
to use the same critical spirit in a much 


more far-reaching attack on medieval re¬ 
ligious institutions. 

4. THE ARTISTIC RENAISSANCE 

in literature, so in art. The social and 
intellectual changes that were taking place 
in Italy during the age of the Renaissance 
were reflected by changes in spirit and form 
in all the arts, and these were accompanied 
by a change in the character and status of 
the artisy 

The medieval artist had been typical of 
his age. He was a member of a corporation 
— nearly all medieval artists , , 

were guildsmen — and he um and the 
worked within the traditions secular 

and rules of his craft. He was 
regarded, and regarded himself, as an arti¬ 
san. He no doubt took an honest pride in 
his work, but he was scarcely more likely to 
attach his name to it than a carpenter or an 
armorer would be. Being practically anony¬ 
mous, he had little incentive to break away 
from the traditional methods used by his 
fellows, nor, probably, was he free to do so. 
Moreover, the purpose of his art was most 
often religious, not so much because religion 
played such a large part in his life that it was 
bound to inspire his work as because the 
church was the wealthiest and most frequent 
patron of his services. Here, too, he was 
limited by tradition, for the character of 
religious art had become highly convention¬ 
alized and he was not encouraged to make 
innovations or to copy too closely natural 
beauty, which was always suspected by the 
medieval church. Now, in the Late Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, the development 
of a wealthy educated secular society, with a 
keen interest in ^,rt as it portrayed the beau¬ 
ties of this world, gradually changed the 
status of the artist and the conditions affect¬ 
ing his art. The artist of outstanding genius 
was in great demand. He might receive 
from princes, merchants, and bankers re¬ 
wards far beyond those of the ordinary arti¬ 
san. His name and the individual character 
of his work became assets to be highly val¬ 
ued. Working for men who were losing their 
respect for tradition and who were more in¬ 
terested in this world than the next, the 
artist was free to strike out along new lines 



GIOTTO: THE KlttS OF .JUDAS 



LEONAKDO DA VINCI; MONA LISA 

!.* I^onardo was one of the great masters of the 
point of Renaissance art. The Mona Lisa^ one of 
most famous works, now hangs in the IxTuvre, 


Abone: (notlo is generally mnsidered the earliest of the 
great Renaissance painters. This is a detail from a 
fresco in Padva. 


BOTTICELLI: PRlMAVEIiA 

Below: Pew painters luwe possessed the grace and delin¬ 
eate charm of Botticelli, here shoum at its best in his 
imaginative conception of Spring. 
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Michelangelo: gilliano db’ medici ghiberti: the sacrifice of abraham 

The marble fig ure ahm’e shows This scene from the bronze doors of the Florentine cathedral demonstrates 

Renaissance sculpture at iUi height. GhihertTs ability to get the effects of painting in sculptured relief. 


DONATELLO: GATTAMELATA 

In this great bronze equestrian 
staiuCy the first of its kind, Donon 
lello portrayed one of the condot- 
tieri with vivid realism. 
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and to develop his individual g^ius to its 
fullest extent in the reproduction of beauty 
for its own sake. Even when he was em¬ 
ployed by the church, this was becoming in¬ 
creasingly true, for the ecclesiastical princes 
of Renaissance Italy shared the growing 
secular spirit of their age. 

^f the major arts, painting was the most 
ch^acteristic of the Renaissance and was 
developed to the highest degree 
** of perfection^ Here the Italian 

love of color and natural beauty found its 
fullest expression, ^ntil almost the end of 
the period, Florence was the greatest center 
of gainting, as of literature and the other 
art^ There, in the opening years of the 
fourteenth century, Giotto (1276-1336) took 
a long stride away from the stiffly formalized 
technique of earlier religious painting toward 
a greater naturalism. Throughout the rest 
of the centuiy his successors were moving 
steadily in the direction he had indicated, 
though their work was still mostly religious 
and they had not yet acquired the technical 
knowledge or skiU required to accomplish 
their full objective. The fifteenth century 
was a period of adventurous experimentation 
and rapid progress in technique. Driven by 
the desire to copy natural beauty or the out¬ 
ward appearance of their fellow men as ac¬ 
curately as possible, the fifteenth-century 
artists mastered the laws of perspective and 
shadow, discovered how to give their figures 
the appearance of roundness and depth, and 
greatly improved the methods of blending 
colors. (Jhe art of this period was almost 
entirely secular, even when the subject was 
religioui^ Q^ortrait painting, the result of 
that desire to be remembered by posterity 
which all the great or wealthy men of the 
Renaissance felt strongly, became for the 
first time a fashionable form of arQ We 
have not space to mention all the fifteenth- 
century painters, but it would be unforgiva¬ 
ble to ignore entirely the names of the three 
Florentine painters, Masaccio (1402-29?), 
who in his brief life at the beginning of the 
centuiy set a standard of technical perfec¬ 
tion far ahead of his generation, the worldly- 
minded friar, Fra Lippo lippi (1406-69), 
whose love of realism led him to paint poiv 
traits of his fellow citizens in scenes of the 


Holy Family, and Botticelli (1447-1610), 
whose graceful paintings show most clearly 
the influence of classical paganism on the 
thought and art of the age. 

(^ter the artists of this age of experi¬ 
mentation and naturalism had worked out 
the necessary rules of technique 
came the golden age of Renais- 
sance pamtmg with the work of 
the great masters who were able to use that 
technical knowledge and skill as a means for 
the expression of their artistic conceptions 
rather than to seek it as an end in itself. 
The first of these was the Florentine Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci (1452-1519), the most versa¬ 
tile man of his sig^Qle was a master of all 
the arts, a poet and musician as well as a 
practical engineer and an experimental scien¬ 
tist of the first ran^ In this enigmatic gen¬ 
ius there was a dnving curiosity that im¬ 
pelled him to discover what lay beneath the 
surface of things. His Mona Lisa, whose 
mysterious smile has puzzled and fascinated 
generations of critics, and the disciples 
grouped about Christ in the Last Supper are 
studies in character as well as works of im¬ 
pelling beauty. (The work of Raphael (1483- 
1520) is not so profound, but no one sur¬ 
passed him in the perfection of his coloring 
or the serene harmony that pervades all his 
paintings.^ Though he died in early middle 
age, he produced an amazingly large number 
of finished works, many of them imder the 
patronage of the popes Julius II and Leo X, 
including the marvelous Madonna for the 
Sistine Chapel and the School of Athens.*^ It 
was Julius II, too, who patronized some of 
the best work of Michelangelo (1475-1564), 
having persuaded him to turn from sculpture 
to painting for the decoration of the Sistine 
Chapel. The result was a magnificent fresco, 
covering the whole roof of the chapel, which 
secures the place of Michelangelo for all 
time among the master painters. In it, as in 
everything he did, one can see the tragic 
driving force, the grandeur of design, and 
the deep religious emotion that make Michel¬ 
angelo unique among the artists of the Ren- 
aissanc^ 

Qlie development of sculpture followed in 
most respects tte same general lines as did 
that of painting^ In the Middle Ages it had 
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shared the religious and corporate character 
of the other arts, having been 
used mainly for the decoration 
of churches and cathedrals. Beginning with 
Niccolo Pisano before the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century,Renaissance sculptors gradu¬ 
ally worked away from Gothic conventions 
toward a more realistic copying of natur^ 
As in painting, the fifteenth century was a 
period of experiment and technical progress, 
influenced to a greater extent than was true 
of painting by imitation of classical models, 
for many ancient statues were now being dis- 
mterred and studied with keen interest. 
Sculpture was rapidly securing recognition 
as an independent art devoted to secular uses 
and freed from its subordination to religious 
architecture, though many artists, like 
Ghiberti (1378-1455), whose bronze gates in 
bas-relief for the doors of the cathedral bap¬ 
tistery were the wonder of all Florence, still 
worked on the decoration of churche^ (jThe 
masterly equestrian statue of the condottiere 
Gattamelata by the Florentine Donatello 
(13867-1466) is one of the best examples of 
the new independent and secular type of 
sculptured l^e golden age of sculpture coin¬ 
cides with tmit of painting, and here again 
the powerful figure of Michelangelo towers 
above the other masters^ In this, his most 
natural medium, his best work, including the 
noble David, the deeply religious Pieti, and 
the magnificent tombs of the Medici, were 
done in his native Florence before and after 
the years with Julius in Rome. 

Q?he changing conditions and ideals of the 
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Renaissance inevitably brought changes in 
architectural style, often resulting in build¬ 
ings of great beauty^ Yet it is 
doubtful if the changes mark a c a • 
clear improvement. Though perhaps better 
suited to the spirit and needs of their own 
ageAhe Renaissance buildings lack the har¬ 
mony and grandeur of the medieval Gothic 
cathedrals) In the experimental period of 
the fifteenth century, individualism ran riot 
as each architect strove to adapt the antique 
Roman and medieval Gothic types to con¬ 
temporary needs, while at the same time ex¬ 
pressing his own originality. Of these, 
Brunelleschi (1377-1446), who built the 
churches of San Lorenzo and Santo Spirito 
in Florence, was perhaps the most successful, 
but it remained for the Lombard architect, 
Bramante (1444-1514),mho drew the origi¬ 
nal plans for Saint Peters Church in Rome, 
later altered by Michelangelo, to evolve out 


of the old traditions a really harmonious 
st^ suitable to liis own ag^ 

Kaving reached its golden age, the artistic 
and intellectual Renaissance did not last 


long. It faded with the passing of the pe¬ 
culiar social and economic conditions that 
had produced it^ The loss of political liberty 
through conquest by foreign powers, the loss 
of intellectual freedom through the action of 


the Counter-Reformation, and the decline of 
economic prosperity due to the shifting of 
trade routes to the west sapped the energy of 
Italy. But meanwhile the spirit of the Ren¬ 
aissance had crossed the Alps to exert a 


great influence on the culture of the North. 
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The Waning cf the Middle d^es and 
the Renaissance in the North 


THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION from medieval to 
modem civilization began later in northern 
Europe than it did in Italy and once begun, 
it developed more slowly and along some¬ 
what different lines. For in the north, feu¬ 
dalism was more firmly entrenched behind 
its moats and castle walls; religion lay closer 
to the hearts of men far removed from the 
pagan beauty of the sun-drenched Italian 
land; and in the quadrangles of Oxford and 
the dusty halls of the Sorbonne, the ghosts 
of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus walked 
undisturbed, long after Italian scholars had 
deserted them to follow after the still older 
ghosts of ancient Greece and Rome. But 
throughout the whole of northern Europe, 
the same leaven was at work as had trans¬ 
formed society in the more prosperous south. 
Here, too, commerce and industry were 
bringing wealth and with it thriving urban 
centers and an aggressive, self-confident new 
middle class, whose energy was to disrupt 
medieval society. Yet the product of the 
transformation would not be altogether the 
same as in Italy, for in the north cities were 
fewer and farther between, and the new soci¬ 
ety would find its focus in the centralized 
territorial state rather than in the city. 

The fifteenth century and the early six¬ 
teenth witnessed the gradual disappearance 
of many medieval characteristics in sociely, 
religion, and culture, and the contemporary 


growth of much that we recognize as mod¬ 
em. The old and the new existed side by 
side or inextricably interwoven, and the old 
gave place to the new so slowly that major 
changes are discernible only through the 
lengthened perspective of the years. Men of 
the fifteenth century did not know that the 
Middle Ages were dying. They knew only 
that times were not what they had been; 
that graybearded men bewailed the passing 
of the good old days, while aggressive young¬ 
sters who had studied in Florence or Bologna 
spoke slightingly of Gothic barbarism; and 
that there was now something very like con¬ 
tempt mixed with the envy on the face of the 
stolid burgher as he watched the gaily 
dressed knights passing the windows of his 
countinghouse. 

1. DECAY OF MEDIEVAL INSTITUTIONS 

In the fifteenth century, feudalism was 
fading fast. Its economic and social forms 
might survive for three centu¬ 
ries and more, but of its inde- f^IIdan^ 
pendent political power there 
remained only a shadow by the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. As in Italy, it was 
the power of money, steadily increasing with 
the growth of commerce and industry, that 
wrecked the older forms of society. But in 
the great territorial states of the north, the 
influence of money was less direct, for there 
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it worked through the growing power of the 
rulers of the states, and it was the state that 
absorbed feudalism into itself. 

All through the Middle Ages, the political 
independence of the nobles and their privi¬ 
leged position in society had de- 

^ exclusive monopoly of the arts 
of warfare. So long as their 
castle walls remained a sure defense against 
all enemies, so long as their expensive weap¬ 
ons and armor, their great war-horses and 
the skill that comes only from long years of 
training gave them an indisputable superior¬ 
ity over common men in battle, so long as 
prince and people must depend on them for 
the defense of the state, for so long was the 
position of the nobles at the apex of society 
secure. But in the fifteenth century, the in¬ 
troduction of gunpowder as an effective in¬ 
strument of war and siege placed a weapon 
in the hands of common men which enabled 
them to meet the heavy armed knights on 
relatively even terms. At the same time, 
the increase in the amount of money avail¬ 
able through taxation or loans gave to the 
rulers of the states a tremendous advantage 
over the less wealthy nobles in the use of this 
new weapon. The kings of great states like 
England, France, and Spain, and even the 
princes of smaller territorial states like those 
of Germany, could now raise and maintain 
armies, composed largely of common sol¬ 
diers, against which the nobles were helpless. 
As early as the fourteenth century, the Eng¬ 
lish kings had used the plebeian long bow to 
good effect and had demonstrated the superi¬ 
ority of a disciplined army over a feudal levy 
on the fields of Cr6cy and Poitiers. The use 
of gunpowder made the state army a uni¬ 
versal institution. Unable to ignore or op¬ 
pose their king, the nobles enlisted in the 
royal army and took the king^s pay. They 
still fought, such being their nature, but they 
fought at the bidding of the twin powers of 
monarchy and money. 

In yet another way, money — or the lack 
of it — was working to deprive the nobles of 
their cherished independence. While the 
business men, who were beginning to dis¬ 
cover the profitable uses of capital, and the 
monarcbs, who were acquiring greater powers 


of taxation, were growing wealthier, the 
nobles as a general rule were be¬ 
coming poorer, for the feudal 
system had never been designed ihrnobiM 
to produce fluid wealth. The in¬ 
crease in the amount of money in circulation 
was having the inevitable effect of raising 
prices, while the income of the nobles, based 
on hereditary rights and immemorial cus¬ 
tom, remained relatively the same. To 
make matters worse, their pride forced them 
to maintain their social position by an osten¬ 
tatious display of luxury and pomp that 
would have been ruinous to men of much 
larger incomes. Confronted by failing re¬ 
sources and rising expenses, the nobles were 
forced to seek aid from the royal purse. And 
the kings were well content to aid them by 
the gift of pensions, sinecure offices at court, 
or positions in the army and church, thereby 
establishing a system of patronage that 
made the nobles more than ever dependent 
upon them. 

Meanwhile, the same forces that were 
bringing about the ruin of political feudal¬ 
ism were also causing the break¬ 
up of medieval institutions in PUS? 
the non-feudal society of the 
towns and cities. There the corporate soci¬ 
ety which centered about the guilds and the 
city government was slowly going to pieces, 
to give way to a new individualistic social 
order. The social and economic structure of 
the towns in the Middle Ages had been de¬ 
signed to meet the needs of a still primitive 
system of commerce and industry, maintain¬ 
ing a precarious existence in the midst of a 
disorganized state and a hostile society. The 
men of each trade and the burghers of each 
city had been forced to adopt a strong cor¬ 
porate solidarity for mutual protection. 
That necessity was now less evident. The 
growing power of the central governments 
offered adequate protection, while at the 
same time the expanding volume of business 
and new opportunities for the accumulation 
of wealth tempted men to break away from 
the restrictions which the guild or the city 
government had placed upon individual en¬ 
terprise in the interests of the whole com¬ 
munity. Within and without the guilds, the 
modem methods of capitalism were slowly 





A HUNTING PARTY IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

Upper left: As the nobles lost power 
and became courtiers^ they also spent 
money more recklessly to maintain 
their social pretensions. 


A knight’s armor, 
ABOUT 1480 

Upper right: FvU plate armor, tJM 
product of highly skilled workmanship, 
was the knighls ineffective answer to 
the invention of gunpowder. 


THE JOtrST 

Left: The tournament became an eav 
pensive and highly artificial game in 
the period when chivalry was ceasing 
to he an effective part of actual war* 
fare. 


THE DECLINE OF FEUDALISM AND CHIVALRY 
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but surely triumphing over the corporate 
methods of the Middle Ages. The economic 
and social revolution which this change 
brought about, dividing the conunercial and 
industrial class into two widely separated 
classes of proletarian laborers and capitalist 
employers, was not completed during the 
period we are discussing, but its effects were 
already visible. In the most influential, be¬ 
cause most wealthy, class of city dwellers in 
northern Europe, something like the same 
shift from corporate consciousness to self- 
confident individualism that we have noted 
in a more extreme form in Italy was already 
taking place. 

Among the other medieval institutions 
whose strength was decaying during the 
Later Middle Ages, the univer- 
universa/sal church which for centuries 
church had held sway over a united 

Christendom was rapidly de¬ 
clining in power and prestige. In a great 
many ways the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies were disastrous ones for the Catholic 
Church. The papacy, with its wide claims 
to supremacy over all Catholic Christians, 
had come into violent conflict with the 
growing power of the centralized territorial 
states and had been defeated. National in¬ 
terests had combined with moral disap¬ 
proval to break the vast authority that the 
church had wielded during the High Middle 
Ages. The fourteenth century witnessed the 
tragedy of Boniface VIII, the Babylonian 
Captivity, the scandal of the Great Schism, 
the growth of a strong anti-clerical senti¬ 
ment, the destructive criticisms of William 
of Occam and Marsiglio of Padua and the 
still more telling attacks on the sacramental 
system brought forward by John Wyclif and 
John Huss. The fifteenth centuiy, in turn, 
opened with the menace to papal authority 
of the conciliar movement, and when that 
had passed, the popes were left in an anoma¬ 
lous position as Italian princes, whose power 
over secular governments had vanished and 
whose control of the church itself was lim¬ 
ited by the rulers of the great states. 

2. RISE OF THE CENTRALIZED TERRITORIAL STATES 
From the foregoing summary of the decay 
of medieval institutions, social, economic, 


and religious, during the Later Middle Ages 
and the beginning of modem times, one fact 
emerges clearly. While other and older in¬ 
stitutions were crumbhng, the centralized 
territorial states — in some cases one may 
almost call them national states — were ris¬ 
ing to ever-greater power and importance, 
aided by the power of money and supported 
by the moneyed burgher class whose busi¬ 
ness interests demanded order and strong 
government. This is a fact that deserves a 
little further consideration in a general way. 
We shall see more clearly how its final steps 
were worked out in detail in the following 
chapter. 

The decline of political feudalism left the 
rulers of the territorial states without serious 
rivals. Economic and social 
factors had contributed to this 
result, but from the constitu- consoiidaXn 
tional point of view it was ac¬ 
complished by a double process of consolida¬ 
tion of territory md centralization of govern¬ 
mental authority in the hands of more or less 
absolute princes. The growth of France as a 
imited monarchical state is the most perfect 
example of this dual process. There one can 
see clearly how the kings used both means 
to transform an indirect feudal lordship into 
a direct royal government over the whole 
state. Generation after generation, they 
consolidated the territory under their direct 
rule until every fief in the kingdom had been 
incorporated into the royal domain. Mean¬ 
while, by constantly enforcing their royal 
rights so far as they were able, they had 
gradually acquired the power to deal di¬ 
rectly with all the people of the state, not 
merely with their immediate vassals. Dur¬ 
ing the Hundred Years^ War they won the 
right to tax all their subjects directly, going 
over the heads of the feudal lords. For a 
time the States General had seemed a possi¬ 
ble rival to royal power, but when feudalism 
collapsed, the estates proved too weak to 
exercise an effective check on the authority 
of the king. With variations due to differ¬ 
ences in their past history, most of the other 
states of Europe were undergoing a similar 
development as the Later Middle Ages drew 
to a close. 

The consolidation of the territorial states 
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carried witb it the centralization of eco¬ 
nomic as well as polAical con- 
Middle Ages 
commerce and mdustry had 
been controlled by the individual cities, be¬ 
cause the city government was the only 
power to which the burghers could look for 
adequate protection. Each city was an iso¬ 
lated economic unit, presenting a united 
front to all outsiders. However, as the cen¬ 
tral government of the state grew strong 
enough to preserve order, this dependence on 
the city ceased to be necessary. And be¬ 
cause the state government was stronger 
than any city government and covered a 
much larger territory, the burghers found 
that it could be of far greater service to them, 
especially to those whose new individual in¬ 
terests ran counter to the traditional restric¬ 
tions that were a part of the old city system. 
The central government, on the other hand, 
needed the support of the wealthy business 
men on whom the prosperity of the state so 
largely depended. They must be taught to 
depend on the state for aid and guidance. 
It was therefore to the mutual advantage of 
both to transfer the control of commerce and 
industry from the city to the state, thereby 
ending the economic isolation of the cities 
and concentrating the interests of the most 
powerful economic class on the state as a 
whole. 

This tendency toward centralization and 
the resulting unification of the interests of 
the people could not but have an 
aJturT*** effect, quite as important if less 
tangible, on the culture and 
sentiments of the people. As the concept of 
the united state loomed larger before their 
vision, local traditions and local interests 
waned. Differences in speech and custom in 
different parts of the state gradually became 
less pronounced. In short, the strengthen¬ 
ing of the centralized state was accompanied 
by the growth of a common culture that was 
national in scope rather than local. The in¬ 
vention of printing in the middle of the 
fifteenth century by facilitating the circula¬ 
tion of books in the national tongue gave a 
great impetus to the movement, but more 
time than the period we are now considering 
would be needed to establish it completely. 


Nattonal 

culture 


Still the beginnings of the tendency can al-* 
ready be seen. Cause and effect, however, 
are not always too clear and there was probar 
bly more involved in the growth of national 
cidtures than the mere development of cen¬ 
tralized states. The appearance of a certain 
amount of national culture in Italy and Ger¬ 
many, where the whole country was not in¬ 
cluded in a strong centralized state, are ex¬ 
ceptions worth noting. 

We are on a little firmer ground when we 
turn to the consideration of the growth of 
national sentiment or, at least, 
of a growing feeling of loyalty to 
the state. Here Italy is no ex¬ 
ception to the rule, for the Italian's loyalty 
was more strongly attached to his state than 
to Italy, and what national consciousness 
there was in Germany, over and above the 
immediate loyalty to the individual state, 
may be accounted for by the tradition of a 
united German state in the past. In the 
other countries, where cultural and political 
boundaries more or less coincided, the in¬ 
cipient growth of national consciousness or 
sentiment clearly followed the development 
of a strong state. In part, no doubt, it was 
the natural result of the established fact that 
the state was now the all-important unit and 
its ruler the power to whom all men turned 
for protection and government. That one 
was a Norman became less important than 
that one was a Frenchman in proportion as 
the feudal government of Normandy was 
merged with the royal government of France. 
The great international wars of the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries and the early 
sixteenth also played their part in building 
up national sentiment, for war is always a 
powerful stimulus to patriotism. Whereas 
wars in the Middle Ages had been mostly 
feudal and had tended to strengthen local 
loyalties, these later wars developed a na¬ 
tional character. The Hundred Years' War, 
with its memories of Cr6cy, Agincourt, and 
Joan of Arc, made Frenchmen conscious that 
they were Frenchmen and Englishmen con¬ 
scious that they were not Frenchmen, and 
therein lay the seeds at least of modem na¬ 
tionalism. 

So far we have emphasized the triumph of 
the territorial state over local interests and 
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the resulting expansion of the people’s 
horizon from the narrow con- 
the fief or city to the 
ChrifNiidom larger circle of the state. But 
that is only part of the story. 
Equally important is the contraction of 
common interest from the larger unity of 
Catholic Christendom to the smaller one of 
the individual state. For in the Middle Ages, 
localism had existed side by side with an in¬ 
ternationalism unparalleled in modem times. 
The two are not mutually exclusive. To the 
man of narrow local loyalties, all people 
from outside his little circle are foreigners. 
It matters little whether they come from his 
own state or another. Feudalism had recog¬ 
nized no national frontiers. A Norman lord 
would do homage as cheerfully to an English 
as to a French king. Trade, too, was as 
much international as local. Merchants 
wandered freely from one country to an¬ 
other, attending the open fairs and being 
judged by the common merchant law. The 
only exclusive monopoly they encountered 
was that of the city governments or guilds, 
and that operated equally against natives of 
the country. Finally, the church was a great 
international institution that held all men of 
Catholic Europe together in the common 
brotherhood of the Christian faith and in 
common obedience to its laws. It gave to 
Europe a common culture and in the Latin 
tongue a common language for education 
and learning. This international unity was I 
broken up by the rise of the centralized/ 
states. In so far as the political, economic 
and cultural interests of the people were con¬ 
centrated on the state, they ceased to be in¬ 
ternational. Even the church was falling 
imder the control of state governments. The 
state was too powerful to tolerate particular 
interests within itself or to admit the inter¬ 
ference within its borders of any outside 
power. It is this fact that goes far to explain 
the breaking away from the ancient church 
of so many of the northern states during the 
Protestant Reformation. 

3. THE NEW PIETY IN THE NORTH 

Despite the waning power of the imiversal 
church, however, the people of northern 
Europe were not lacking in piety. Corrup¬ 


tion in the church and the failure of its 
authority were not necessarily 
accompanied by a decline in Germany 
popular religion, though that was Netlwria^s 

doubtless often the case. On 
the contrary, much of the criticism of the 
clergy, the opposition to the papacy, and the 
attacks on the sacramental system which we 
have noted in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were inspired by a genuine piety 
that engendered a sincere moral indignation 
against manifest abuses, and only inciden¬ 
tally served the interests of the state govern¬ 
ments. At the same time there was a power¬ 
ful movement of awakening piety in Ger¬ 
many and the Netherlands which was to 
have a strong influence on both the Renais¬ 
sance and the Reformation in the north. 
But it was not piety of a kind to strengthen 
the loyalty of the people to the organized 
church of their day. This movement origi¬ 
nated with a group of religious mystics who, 
though orthodox sons of the church, cher¬ 
ished ideals that were not altogether in keep¬ 
ing with its contemporary practices, and 
who strove to transcend without breaking 
away from its mechanical organization. 

To describe or analyze pure mysticism is 
almost impossible. There have always been 
mystics and probably there al- - 
ways will be, but they them- 
selves have never been able to describe their 
emotions in a way fully understandable to 
the practical mind. Perhaps it will be suffi¬ 
cient to say that, to the mystic, religion is a 
purely personal aspiration of the individual 
soul seeking unity and harmony with the 
divine power. In that ecstatic feeling of 
unity with God and harmony with His uni¬ 
verse the mystic finds his supreme happi¬ 
ness. For our purposes, the important ef¬ 
fects of a revival of mysticism at this time 
are, first, the increase in fervid piety in an 
age that had begun to take religion for 
granted, and second, a growing indifference 
to the sacramental system in an age when 
that system, though of vital importance to 
the authority of the church, was becoming 
formal and mechanical in its operation. The 
mystics did not doubt the necessity of the 
sacraments as had the Lollards and other 
heretics of the age. But they did place less 
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emphasis uppp their importance. Their 
aims were tod personal, too imme<£ate, for 
them to place much reliance on formalized 
observances, or to feel the need of having a 
priest to act as an intermediary between the 
individual soul and God. 

The new mysticism began in Germany. 
Its creator was a German Dominican friar. 
Master Eckhart (126(>“1327), 

in airman movement owed 

its philosophy. Its influence on 
popular piety, however, came through the 
work of one of his disciples, John Tauler (c. 
1300-61), who preached to the common peo¬ 
ple and gained a wide hearing. Unlike most 
preachers of the time, he did not represent 
salvation as the aim and end of religion, but 
emphasized the love of God as an end in 
itself. To this end any man, no matter how 
poor or ignorant, might aspire through sim¬ 
ple faith, prayer, and purity of life. This 
was a practical mysticism within the com¬ 
prehension of the masses. He was the leader 
of an organization or society, fittingly known 
as the Friends of God, which did a great deal 
to raise the standards of German morality 
and piety. The essence of the mystic^ 
teaching was gathered together toward the 
end of the fourteenth century in a little 
anonymous voliune which Luther, who ad¬ 
mitted its great influence on his thou^t, 
named The German Theology, 

In the Netherlands, mysticism flowered 
later and exercised a more direct influence on 
the thought of the new age. 
myiitar** ^ ^ Germany it produced 

one great book, the immortal 
Imitation of Christ of Thomas k Kempis, 
written in the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century and still popular after more than 
five hundred years. The doctrine of this 
most widely read expression of the new pi¬ 
ety, or devotio modema as it was called, was 
very simple: he who would be a true Chris¬ 
tian must live as Christ lived, think as he 
thought, and imitate him in every possible 
way. It was an ideal with which the church 
could not quarrel, yet it ignored the elabo¬ 
rate system, whereby the clergy were made 
responsible for the s^vation of men. In the 
Netherlands, too, the mystics formed a soci¬ 
ety, devoted to public service, known as the 


Brethren of the Common Life. Its founders, 
Gerard Groote (1340-84) and Florentius 
Radewyn (1350-1400), had great faith in en¬ 
lightened education as an aid to true reli¬ 
gion, and under their guidance the Brethren 
devoted themselves to the education of boys. 
Throughout the fifteenth century, the 
schools of the Brethren, especially the large 
school at Deventer in Holland, were im¬ 
portant instruments in spreading the new 
learning of the northern Renaissance, and 
did much to shape the ideals of many of the 
most influential humanists. 

4. THE RENAISSANCE CROSSES THE ALPS 

In northern Europe the Middle Ages died 
more slowly than in Italy. The new eco¬ 
nomic and social developments appeared 
later and in less concentrated form than in 
the crowded urban society of the south. It 
is not surprising, then, that the intellectual 
Renaissance, which was inspired by the re¬ 
vival of the classics to meet the intellectual 
needs of the new society, did not cross the 
Alps until a century after Petrarch and 
Boccaccio had begun to spread the gospel of 
antiquity in Italy. And when the Renais¬ 
sance did cross the Alps, it changed its char¬ 
acter to fit the character and interests of a 
different people with a different past. The 
Latin spirit had not survived in the Ger¬ 
manic north as it had in Italy; and in these 
last years of the transitional age, there was a 
deeper piety and a more profound preoccupa¬ 
tion with religion than was common among 
the more secularly minded Italians. Hence, 
when the north turned to the classics with 
new zeal, under the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance, it was more indifferent to the 
pagan spirit of the ancient writers. Human¬ 
ists of the north might revolt against the re¬ 
strictions and abuses of the medieval church, 
but they remained Christian, and that not 
merely in form, but with a deep moral and 
religious interest as well. They sought in 
the Latin and Greek classics a more humane 
morality and philosophy than the scholasti¬ 
cism of the Middle Ages had provided, but 
they did not ignore the Christian past. Like 
the Italian humanists, they turned for guid¬ 
ance to antiquity, but it was to Christian as 
well as to classical antiquity, to the Bible 
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and the Fathers of the church, to Jerome 
and Augustine, not less than to Cicero and 
Virgil. 

The first generation of northern human¬ 
ists, whose activity falls within the second 
half of the fifteenth century, 
teacherf^ Were teachers. They were far- 
wandering men, who had been 
to Italy to study and who returned to their 
own people to share the intellectual treasure 
they had discovered there. Few of them 
wrote anytliing of note, for their acquisition 
of the new learning was too recent to be 
thoroughly digested. They were pioneers, 
breaking the ground and sowing the seed 
against the time of harvest. Rudolph Agri- 
cola (c. 1444-85), aptly named ‘^the educa¬ 
tor of Germany,^' was characteristic of this 
generation both in his eager teaching of the 
ancient tongues and in his deep piety. It 
was from him that Alexander Hegius (1433- 
98), the influential head master of the school 
of the Brethren of the Common Life at 


Deventer, first learned Greek. At first the 
old universities, with their long-established 
curricula, would have nothing to do with 
these wandering innovators. The new learn¬ 
ing spread much more easily in the cities, 
among the wealthy burghers who had leisure 
for the pursuit of culture and the financial 


resources to support and encourage scholars. 
They had no vested interest in the old type 
of education as had the university faculties. 


Eventually, however, even the universities 
were forced to recognize the new learning. 
By the end of the century, the humanists 
had gained a foothold in the faculties of arts 
and were waging a bitter fight against the 
champions of medieval tradition. 

The spread of the new classical learning in 
the north was greatly aided by the rapidly 
increasing use of printed booli 
b^^onof during the second half of the 

"" ® fifteenth century, which fol¬ 

lowed the invention of printing, generally 
attributed to John Gutenberg of Mayence 
about the year 1447. Part of the technique 
of printing was known and used before the 
time of Gutenberg^s epoch-making inven¬ 
tion. A few short pamphlets or books had 
been printed by means of wood-cut blocks, 
the whole contents of a page, usually a pic¬ 


ture and a few lines of text, being cut on a 
single wooden block. But this method was 
expensive, awkward, and wasteful. The 
blocks were difficult to make, could be used 
for only one work, and were soon worn out. 
The important part of Gutenberg's innova¬ 
tion, which made printing really practicable, 
was the use of movable metal type. Each 
letter was cast in a matrix or model. Any 
number could be cast from the same matrix, 
thus making the production of type inexpen 
sive and guaranteeing uniformity. The type 
could then be assembled in a case in any de¬ 
sired order, and after the book was printed 
could be taken apart or '^distributed" and 
used again and again for other books. 

The effects of the printing press on the 
general intellectual development of Europe 
can scarcely be overestimated. 

Its immediate result for the 
spread of humanism in the north was to 
place the classics and the writings of Chris¬ 
tian antiquity at the disposal of all who 
could read them, at a moderate price, and to 
afford the humanists themselves a far wider 
audience than would have been possible be¬ 
fore. Hitherto all books had been written 
by hand and were often inaccurate as well as 
expensive. Even in Italy manuscripts were 
scarce and dear. In the north, where there 
were proportionately fewer wealthy biblio¬ 
philes and the distance between libraries 
was greater, the study of the ancient writings 
would have presented enormous difficulties. 
Within a few years after the invention of 
printing, however, the number of books in 
existence had increased tremendously and 
the cost of each would average less than an 
eighth of that of a manuscript copy. The 
new technique spread with amazing rapidity 
to all parts of Europe. Before the end of the 
fifteenth century, there were more than a 
thousand printers whose names are still 
known, and more than thirty thousand edi¬ 
tions had been published. 

The last decade of the fifteenth century 
and the first two of the sixteenth marked the 


high tide of northern humanism. 
These years witnessed the ma¬ 
ture labors of the second genera 
tion of humanists, who in their 


Second 
generation 
of humanifif 


youth had entered into the full inheritance 
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of classical ajcid Christian antiquity. Under 
its inspiratioh they strove to rrforSi contem¬ 
porary education and religious thought and 
practice. They prepared the way for the 
Protestant Reformation, only to find many 
of the reforms, for which they had been 
working, overwhelmed in a sea of dogmatic 
argument and partisan passions. 

These northern humanists had all the 
reverence for antiquity, and all the scorn for 
the Middle Ages, that was char- 
pristian acteristic of their Italian breth- 
ren. Indeed, reaction against 
medievalism may be taken as the keynote of 
their thought. The charm and purity of the 
ancient Latin style made them look with 
contempt upon the crabbed Latin of the 
medieval theologians, whose spiritual de¬ 
scendants still ruled in most of the schools 
and universities. The sane and well-bal¬ 
anced attitude toward life in this world, 
which they found in the classics, appealed to 
them more strongly than the one-sided, 
other-worldly philosophy of the medieval 
scholastic doctors. But above all, and this 
was their unique contribution, they found in 
the Scriptures and the writings of Christian 
antiquity a simple, vivid religion, which they 
felt had been distorted by long centuries of 
involved theological argument and buried 
beneath the accumulated mass of medieval 
church tradition. It was their task to re¬ 
store this early “evangelical’’ faith in all its 
purity. To do this they believed that they 
must first restore and study all the Christian 
sources, the Bible and the early Fathers of 
the church, in their original form and in 
their original language. This necessitated a 
full scholarly knowledge of Greek and He¬ 
brew as well as of good Latin. All this 
brought them into violent conflict with the 
conservative teachers and theologians, who 
still clung to the medieval traditions in edu¬ 
cation and theology, who preferred the medi¬ 
eval commentaries to the original texts, and 
who were ignorant and therefore suspicious 
of Greek and Hebrew. 

In Germany, the outstanding leader of the 
new movement was John Reuchlin (1455- 
1522). He had studied in Italy, 
and after his return to Germany 
devoted his life to the study of Hebrew as an 


aid to the understanding of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. As a preliminary step he published 
the first Hebrew grammar north of the Alps 
in 1606, a work of great service to the new 
scholarship. His open opposition to a 
scheme for the suppression of Hebrew books 
caused him to be charged with heresy by the 
inquisitor of Cologne, backed by the Domini¬ 
can teachers in the university there. The 
resulting trial, which lasted six years, roused 
a storm of controversy. It was one of the 
first cases in which both sides appealed to 
public opinion through the medium of the 
printing press. On Reuchlin’s side were the 
humanists, on the other the monks and con¬ 
servative theologians. In this literary de¬ 
bate, the humanists, equipped with a far 
superior Latin style, had all the best of it. 
When argument failed, they resorted to ridi¬ 
cule with devastating effect. One work in 
particular remains an immortal monument 
to the wit of the humanists. The Letters of 
Obscure Men^ written anonymously by one 
of the young humanists at the University of 
Erfurt, is still good reading for its hilarious 
humor and biting satire. It is composed of a 
series of letters addressed to one of Reuch- 


fin’s principal opponents, presumably from 
his humble admirers. Written in comically 
barbarous Latin, the letters exposed the ig¬ 
norance, superstition, and naive gullibility 
of the obscure monks and priests who rallied 
to the defense of tradition. A supplement, 
even more bitter, appeared shortly after 
from the pen of the bellicose German knight 
and poet, Ulrich von Hutten. 

In France, James Lef^vre d’fitaples (c. 
1455-1536) did for the New Testament 


what Reuchlin was doing for the 
Old. He, too, had studied in 
Italy, returmng to teach at 


LaMvr# 

d’itaplei 


Paris. The aim of his work was to discover 


the real meamog of the New Testament 


teirt, treating it as a human document, 
though divinely inspired. His study of the 
Greek originals brought new light to bear on 
the teaching of Christ and the apostles, and 
had a considerable influence on the thought 
of Luther and other reformers. 


The principal figure among the ChristiaD 
humanists in England was John Colet (d. 
1519), the dean ^ Saint Paul’s Catiiedral 
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Colet and 
More 


Erasmus 


in Lcmdon and founder of Saint Paul's 
School. Though not a great 
scholar, despite his years of study 
in Italy, he was a man of high 
character and deeply interested in reforming 
the thought and practice of the church. His 
influence directed the activity of a number 
of writers more learned than himself. Among 
his friends was Sir Thomas More (c. 1478- 
1535), whose famous Utopia, published in 
1516, presented the humanist^s picture of an 
ideal society, one that has given inspiration 
to social reformers ever since. 

By far the most influential of all the Chris¬ 
tian humanists, however, was Desiderius 
Erasmus of Rotterdam (c. 1469- 
1536). It was he more than 
anyone else who formulated and popularized 
the reform program of Christian humanism. 
He was bom in Holland, educated by the 
Brethren of the Common Life in their school 
at Deventer, and entered a monastery at an 
early age. However, he soon escaped from 
that narrow environment and thereafter led 
a wandering existence, living for years in 
France, England, Italy, Germany, and 
Switzerland, equally at home wherever there 
were learned men who could converse with 
him in the classical Latin that was almost 
his mother tongue. Until Erasmus was 
about thirty years of age, the study of the 
classics absorbed his attention to the exclu¬ 
sion of almost everything else. During these 
years he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
classical literature and the easy, graceful 
Latin style that was to secure him universal 
recognition as “the Prince of the Human¬ 
ists.'' It was not till about the time of his 
first visit to England in 1499, during which 
he met John Colet and Thomas More who 
became his lifelong friends, that he turned 
seriously to the religious studies that were to 
occupy the largest share of his attention for 
the rest of his life. 

The chief aim of Erasmus's work in the 
field of religious thought was the restoration 
of Christianity to its early sim¬ 
plicity as taught by Christ him¬ 
self and by his disciples. He 
thought of Christianity as a guiding philoso¬ 
phy for the direction of daily life, rather than 
as a system of dogmatic beliefs or ecclesiasti¬ 


GroakNew 

Toftameiit 


cal practices as the medieval church had all 
too often made it appear. He described his 
religious ideal in a significant phrase, “the 
philosophy of Christ," in which, perhaps, we 
can trace the influence of the Brethren of the 
Common Life and the Imitation of Christ. 
This conception of religion made a thorough 
understanding of the original meaning of the 
Scriptures vitally necessary. He felt that 
the Vulgate, as the Latin version of the 
Bible accepted by the church was calledj 
could not be entirely trusted, since it was a 
translation to start with and had been re¬ 
copied with possible errors for centuries. 
Erasmus, therefore, undertook the task of 
editing the Greek text of the New Testament 
from the earliest available manuscripts. 
After years of labor he finally published it, 
with extensive annotations, in 1516. It was 
the first time that the New Testament had 
been printed in its original language. The 
conservative theologians, who had been ac¬ 
customed to following the Vulgate as the 
final authority and many of whom were igno¬ 
rant of Greek, were prof oundly suspicious of the 
new edition and attacked Erasmus bitterly. 

Meanwhile, Erasmus was also working 
busily for the reform of those doctrines and 
practices in the church that to 
him seemed out of harmony 
with the Christian spirit. This 
he hoped would be accomplished by the 
growth of enlightened education and a 
clearer understanding of the philosophy of 
Christ, aided in the meantime by common- 
sense criticism of existing abuses. The best 
known of his numerous works in this field 
were the Praise of Folly and the Familiar 
Colloquies, wherein he ridiculed the wealth 
and self-seeking power of the clergy, the wor¬ 
ship of saints, the monastic orders, indul¬ 
gences, pilgrimages, and fasts. Erasmus had 
a devastatingly satirical wit and had early 
discovered that ridicule can sometimes be a 
more effective weapon, than heavy argu¬ 
ment. Because of his masterly command of 
Latin style and his clear intelligence and 
humor, everything he wrote was widely 
read. He helped to prepare the way for the 
Reformation, though he himself refused to be 
drawn into the conflict that followed it and 
remabed within the church. 
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The States of Europe at the 
Dawn of the Modem Age 

(c. 1450-1519) 


IN THE LAST HALF of the fifteenth century 
and the first two decades of the sixteenth, 
the period of transition from the High Mid¬ 
dle Ages to the early modem era was drawing 
to its close. The general characteristics of 
that change we have already noted. The 
piupose of this chapter is to pass in brief re¬ 
view the history of the principal European 
states during these years, so as to show the 
general structure of Europe at the beginning 
of modem times, and also to describe the 
work of those early explorers who were then 
opening up new opportunities for European 
trade and expansion, before we pass on to 
the new era that began with the Protestant 
Reformation, the foundation of the vast 
Hapsburg empire of Charles V, and the long 
stmggle between the rival dynasties of Haps¬ 
burg and Valois. In all parts of Europe we 
shall find somewhat sircar developments 
taking place. Under strong and more or less 
absolute rulers, aided by the support of the 
rising middle class, the territory of the vari¬ 
ous states was be^g consolidated and the 
authority of the central government was tri- 
mnphing over the last remnants of feudal 
independence. At the same time, the terri¬ 
torial princes were transferring control of 
indust^ and commerce from the cities, 
which had been the focal centers of eco¬ 
nomic life under the medieval guild eiystem, 


to the state government, thus laying the 
foundations of modern economic national¬ 
ism. Strengthened by this newly won con¬ 
trol of the political and economic forces of 
their states, the monarchs of Europe also 
began in these years to seek additions to 
their territory by conquest, from which 
sprang those dynastic wars, alliances and 
counter-alliances, so characteristic of Euro¬ 
pean history in the first centuries of the mod¬ 
em era. Finally, this period witnessed a 
significant shift in the center of gravity of 
European trade from the east to the west, 
due to the discovery of new lands and new 
trade routes in the Atlantic. 

1. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Nowhere can the developments listed 
above be more clearly observed than in the 
history of Spain, which rose 
during this period to the first ^ 
rank among European states. 

Hitherto the various kingdoms of the Span¬ 
ish peninsula had played a relatively insig¬ 
nificant r61e in the general history of Europe. 
They were cut off from the remainder of the 
continent by the high barrier of the Pyrenees 
and had not yet learned to use the Atlantic 
as a highway of commerce to the Far East 
and West. Moreover, the Christian states 
had had to wage a long war of conquest to 
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win their land from the Moslems, and they 
had since wasted much energy in fighting 
among themselves. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the peninsula was still 
divided into five separate kingdoms. Of 
these Castile, with which Leon had been in¬ 
corporated, was much the largest. It occu¬ 
pied the whole central plateau and included 
more than sixty per cent of the entire penin¬ 
sula. The smaller kingdoms of Aragon and 
Portugal lay along the coast to east and west 
respectively. Far to the north, the little 
kingdom of Navarre straddled the Pyrenees, 
and in the extreme south the Moslem king¬ 
dom of Granada still remained as a reminder 
that Spain had once belonged to Islam. ^ 

The long period of warfare with the Mos¬ 
lems and the gradual expansion by conquest 
had left a permanent impress on 
Aragon”"^ the character of Castile. The 
Castilian people had grown up a 
fighting race, rigidly orthodox. Moreover, 
Castile had acquired its territory bit by bit, 
and each new acquisition formed a separate 
unit in the state under the control of half¬ 
independent feudal nobles or the orders of 
crusading knights. As a result, the condi¬ 
tion of feudal anarchy common to most coun¬ 
tries in the Middle Ages had lasted in Castile 
till after the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The power of the crown was also limited to 
some extent by the Cortes, an assembly 
representing the upper and middle classes 
something like the French States General. 
Castile was mostly an agricultural and pas¬ 
toral country, none too rich, though its in¬ 
dustry and commerce were soon to be stimu¬ 
lated by the opening-up of exclusive markets 
in the New World, and the importation of 
gold and silver from Mexico and Peru would 
bring it for a time a false prosperity. Aragon 
had a stronger central government, though 
there, too, the king was hampered by feudal 
nobles and the Cortes. Thanks to its posi¬ 
tion on the eastern coast, it had a more 
highly developed commerce than had Cas¬ 
tile. The acquisition of Sicily in the thir- 
teentii century and the islands of Majorca 
and Sardinia in the fourteenth by the ruling 
family of Aragon gave it a considerable share 
of the Mediterranean trade. 

^Seemap, pftfeRSe. 


The foundations of the future greatness 
of Spain were laid by the union of all the 
peninsula except Portugal imder 
the rule of Ferdinand of Aragon ^ 

(147^1516) and IsabeUa of ^ 

Castile (1474-1504), who were married in 
1469. T\Tien they inherited their respective 
kingdoms a few years later, the two greatest 
states in Spain were brought under a com¬ 
mon government, though for another genera¬ 
tion they remained separate in theory. The 
combined power of the two monarchs made 


further conquest possible. In 1492, the year 
in which Columbus carried the flag of Cas¬ 
tile to the New World, they conquered the 
kingdom of Granada, thus wiping out the 
last independent Moslem state. Thereafter, 
Ferdinand laimched an ambitious and very 
astute foreign policy, designed to make 
Spain a power to be reckoned with in Euro¬ 
pean affairs and to add territory to the pos¬ 
sessions of his family. As a result of his part 
in the Italian wars, of which more later, he 
acquired the kingdom of Naples from the 
lesser branch of the Aragonese dynasty in 
1503, and in 1512 he conquered all of Na¬ 
varre south of the Pyrenees. 

The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella ac¬ 
complished not only the territorial consolida¬ 
tion of Spain, but also the cen¬ 
tralization of authority in the 
hands of a strong royal govern- 
ment. This was especially 
necessary in Castile, where the independence 
of the feudal nobles had sadly weakened the 
government and had produced a frightful 
amount of lawlessness and disorder. The 


monarchs began by restoring order and se¬ 
curity for life and property through the 
foundation of a mounted police system re¬ 
cruited from the populace, called the Her- 
mandad or Holy Brotherhood. This popular 
police force dispensed summary justice to all 
offenders and was remarkably effective. The 
next step was to strip the feudal nobles and 
the great crusading orders of their independ¬ 
ent powers and to reduce them to subjection 
to the crown. In this task, Ferdinand and 
Isabella could coimt on the support of the 
common people who preferred a strong gov¬ 
ernment to feudal anarchy. The monarchs 
then turned their attention to the reform of 
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the Spanish nhurch, which had been thor¬ 
oughly feudalized and rather lax^in disci¬ 
pline. They acquired from Pope Sixtus IV 
the right to nominate all the higher ecclesias¬ 
tical oflScers in Spain and used that right to 
fill the church with men of high character 
and unquestioned orthodoxy, who would 
also be devoted to the crown. As a result, 
the Spanish church became an instrument 
for the extension of royal power, and was to 
be the strongest bulwark of orthodox Cathol¬ 
icism in the religious conflicts of the six¬ 
teenth century. The Spanish Inquisition, 
founded in 1478, under the control of the 
monarchy, was used to crush all signs of 
heresy and to root out what elements of Mos¬ 
lem religion remained. The expulsion of 
Moors and Jews strengthened the religious 
and racial unity of the country, but was a 
sad blow to its commerce and industry. Fi¬ 
nally, it was Ferdinand and Isabella who 
began the process of whittling away the au¬ 
thority of the Cortes of Castile and Aragon, 


now the sole remaining check on the author¬ 
ity of the crown. There were rebellions 
against Ferdinand^s rule in Castile after the 
death of Isabella, but they had done their 
work so well that their successor was able to 
build up the most absolute monarchy in 
Europe. 

Despite the union and expansion of its 
powerful neighbors, the little kingdom of 
Portugal on the western coast 
still retained its independence. ^ 

Like the other kingdoms in the peninsula, it 
had played an unimportant part in European 
history until nearly the end of the fifteenth 
century. Then it, too, rose to sudden power, 
a change due almost entirely to the coura¬ 
geous energy of its great navigators. As we 
shall see when we come to deal with the ex¬ 
plorations and discoveries of this era, Portu¬ 
guese sailors vied with the Spanish in finding 
new trade routes through the Atlantic, and, 
like Spain, Portugal enjoyed a period of 
great if somewhat illusory prosperity. 
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2. ENGLAND 

England had scarcely emerged from iht 
Hundred Years^ War (1453) when it was 
plunged into a long, intermit- 
itosej strife by rival factions 

in the royal family and the 
higher nobility. The war had left England a 
dangerous legacy of disorder. The great 
nobles had become accustomed to keeping 
large bands of armed retainers, and accus¬ 
tomed also to violence and bloodshed. Every 
baron had a following among the knights and 
gentry of hLs neighborhood, who wore his 
livery (coat of arms) and would fight for 
him. He repaid their services by ‘‘main¬ 
taining^^ their interests in the law courts or 
in private (juarrels. This custom of “livery 
and maintenance” frustrated the normal 
action of justice and restored something like 
the old condition of feudal anarchy. The 
weak government of the feeble-minded 
Henry VI utterly failed to keep order, as it 
had failed in the war against France. More¬ 
over, the weakness of the king opened the 
way for quarrels between one faction or an¬ 
other of the baronage who sought to control 
the government. These factional disputes 
broke into open civil war in 1455 between 
the followers of Richard, Duke of York, next 
heir to the throne after Henry’s infant son, 
and the supporters of the reigning house of 
Lancaster, though it was not till 1460 that 
York definitely claimed the throne. He was 
killed shortly after, but his son continued 
the struggle and succeeded in winning the 
crown as Edward IV (1461-83). The Lan¬ 
castrian party was now in opposition to the 
king and the fight went on to an accompani¬ 
ment of treachery and murder. On the death 
of Edward IV, his brother Richard III 
(1483-85) seized the crown from his infant 
nephew Edward V, and added to this fairly 
normal crime the more shocking one of hav¬ 
ing the young Edward and his brother mur¬ 
dered. This was more than the English peo¬ 
ple could stand, even in that callous age. 
They deserted Richard and welcomed Henry 
Tudor, a distant heir to the Lancastrian 
claims who made a successful bid for the 
crown in 1486. These frequent and rather 
petty civil wars are known collectively as 
the Wars of the Roses from the white and red 


roses that, according to tradition, were the 
badges of the houses of York and Lancaster 
respectively. 

The civil wars had affected the majority of 
the population surprisingly little, save as 
they interfered with security 
and good government. The Slaughter of 
people generally were neutral. 

No principle of any kind was at stake. It 
was merely a party fight among the nobles 
and the royal family. But for that very rea¬ 
son the Wars of the Roses had one very im¬ 
portant and lasting influence on the course 
of English history. They destroyed the old 
nobility. Each battle thinned the ranks of 
the old feudal families, and each turn of for¬ 
tune was followed by executions and the con¬ 
fiscation of ancient family estates. From 
this time on, the monarchy would have little 
trouble with the barons. Feudalism in Eng¬ 
land, which had long been dying, had re¬ 
ceived its death blow. 

A new era in England’s history opened in 
1485 with the reign of Henry VII, first of the 
Tudor sovereigns. Having no ^ 

very sound hereditary claim to 
the throne, Henry knew that his only hope 
of keeping it lay in giving the people the kind 
of government they wanted, and they 
wanted, above all, peace, security for life 
and property, and an opportunity to cany 
on their business under favorable conditions. 
They were tired of factional strife and the 
violence of the nobles. In short, they 
wanted a strong government, devoted to the 
interests of the people. No one could have 
been better suited to the task of satisfying 
those demands than the quiet, self-con¬ 
tained, and hard-headed Tudor. There was 
nothing very colorful or dramatic about his 
personality, but he had a thorough under¬ 
standing of the needs of his country and a 
remarkable ability to get things done. Un¬ 
der his canny guidance, England’s trans¬ 
formation from a medieval to a modem state 
was well-nigh completed. 

The most vital problem facing the new 
Tudor king was the restoration of order. 
This could be accomplished 
only by reducing the power of 
the remaining barons. Henry 
set about the task with great energy, exclud- 
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ing them from his royal council and using the 
court of the star chamber, whidh was the 
royal council in its judicial capacity, to sup¬ 
press livery and maintenance, and to punish 
all attempts on the part of the lords to inter¬ 
fere with the prosecution of justice or to op¬ 
press their humbler neighbors. With the 
star chamber court, which could not be in¬ 
timidated, to deal with the great lords, the 
local courts were left free to punish the lesser 
criminals. A task of this magnitude takes 
time, and something was still left to be done 
by his successors, but when Henry VII died 
he left England in a reasonably orderly con¬ 
dition, with the royal authority unquestion¬ 
ably supreme in the state. 

Next to order at home, Henry needed 
peace abroad and recognition of his title by 
foreign powers. This he secured 
by obtaining a marriage alliance 
with Spain, which was rapidly 
becoming one of the strongest of European 
states. The marriage of his son Arthur to 
Catherine of Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, was a diplomatic triumph. The 
death of Arthur shortly thereafter threat¬ 
ened to break the bond, but it was renewed 
by the remarriage of the widowed Catherine 
to Arthur’s younger brother, the future King 
Henry VIII. The Tudor family thus gained 
the support of the powerful Spanish dynasty, 
which was already allied by marriage with 
the imperial Hapsburgs, who held, among 
other possessions, the Burgundian Nether¬ 
lands. Not the least of the benefits accruing 
from this alliance was that it ensured to Eng¬ 
lish merchants fair treatment in the ports of 
Spain and the Netherlands. 

Henry VII, indeed, never forgot the inter¬ 
ests of the merchants. English commerce, 
especially the rich trade in wool 
^t*of*** woolen goods, had been 

wmmmrcm growing rapidly during the fif¬ 
teenth century, but with very 
little help from the central government. 
Mostly it was handled by foreigners, some of 
whom, like the Hanseatic merchants, had 
greater privileges in English ports thaii the 
natives themselves. Moreover, lacking 
strong support from the state, English mer¬ 
chants had been unable to secure favorable 
treatment in other countries. Henry under¬ 


took to change all this as far as possible. At 
the beginning of his reign he passed legislar 
tion through Parliament designed to give 
English ships, manned by English sailors, a 
monopoly of carrying certain types of goods. 
Wherever possible, he cut down the privi¬ 
leges of foreign traders in England so as to 
give the advantage to their native competi¬ 
tors, and where the foreigners still held 
privileges in England, he sought treaties 
with their home governments to secure re¬ 
ciprocal privileges for English merchants. 
The commercial treaties, cemented by fam¬ 
ily alliances, with Spain and Burgundy, 
opened up great opportunities for English 
trade. All in all, Henry’s economic policies 
were typically modern. Their chief charac¬ 
teristics— the protection of native trade 
and industry from foreign competition, the 
securing of commercial treaties with other 
states, the transference of economic control 
from the cities to the state government 
which all this implied, and the close alliance 
between the monarchy and the middle class 
— were all to be followed by English govern¬ 
ments for the next three centuries. 

It was a prosperous, orderly state and a 
strong royal government that Henry VIII 
inherited in the year 1509. The 
young king was active and am- ^ 
bitious. Under his rule England 
was to play a larger part in international 
affairs and to win a new national conscious¬ 
ness through the establishment of a separate 
national church. Henry VIII looms larger 
than his less spectacular father on the pages 
of English history, but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that it was the elder Henry who laid 
the foundations of Tudor England. 


3. FRANCEr BURGUNDY, AND ITALY 

The successful conclusion of the Hundred 
Years’ War was a triumph for the French 
monarchy. Charles VII was not the greatest 
of kings, but he had driven out the English 
and had saved his country from disintegrar 
tion. The war had aroused a national con¬ 
sciousness in the French people and had 
taught them that the safety of the country 
depended on the king alone, for the great 
nobles had almost mined IVance by tiieir 
selfishness and the States Oener^ had 
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proved incompetent. The people generally, 
and es^cially those of the commercial and 
industrial middle class, would welcome a 
strong royal government over the whole 
state; but before there could be such a gov¬ 
ernment, the kings had still to complete the 
subjugation of the nobility and the consoli¬ 
dation of France by bringing the few re¬ 
maining half-independent fiefs directly under 
their control. This task was barely begun 
by Charles VII. It was left for his son and 
grandson, Louis XI (1461-83) and Charles 
VIII (1483-98) to carry it to a successful 
conclusion. 

The most powerful and independent of the 
French fiefs still outstanding was the duchy 
of Burgundy. Granted by King 

and*Chartes Philip in 1363, 

the Bold It became the nucleus of a rap¬ 
idly growing state under the 
Burgundian branch of the royal family.^ 
Philip’s son, Duke John, who was assassi¬ 
nated in 1419, and his son Philip allied them¬ 
selves with the English against the French 
kings and the Armagnacs in the later stages 
of the Hundred Years’ War. Philip was, 
indeed, almost an independent sovereign, 
and his impetuous son, Charles the Bold 
(1467-77), was determined to be recognized 
as such and to break completely away from 
France. This ambition was not essentially 
unreasonable, for the Burgundian house had 
already acquired, by marriage, piuchase, 
and conquest, extensive lands outside of 
France in ad^tion to the original duchy. 
These included the Free County of Bur¬ 
gundy (Franche Comt6), Luxemburg, and 
the rich states of the Netherlands, and to 
them Charles added Alsace and Lorraine. 
In reality, Charles ruled a kingdom in that 
debatable land between France and Ger¬ 
many, reminiscent of the ancient kingdom of 
Lothair, and it is not surprising that he 
should desire the title of k^. His ambi¬ 
tions inevitably brought Charles into violent 
conflict with Louis XI. For a time he 
seemed to be having the best of it, but he 
had also aroused the enmity of his warlike 
neighbors, the Swiss, and it was they who 
finally brought about his defeat and death. 
His daughter Mary kept up the struggle 
naps, pace 888. 


with France, aided by her husband, Maxi¬ 
milian of Hapsburg, son of the Emperor 
Frederick III, until her death in 1482. Maxi¬ 
milian then made peace with Louis. The 
duchy of Burgundy w^as surrendered and 
was brought directly under the French 
crown. Alsace and Lorraine were also re¬ 
turned to their former owners, but the rest 
of the Burgundian states were kept by 
Philip, the son of Mary and Maximilian, to 
make a formidable ad^tion to the lands of 
the house of Hapsburg.^ 

Meanwhile, Louis XI w^as using his un¬ 
doubted talent for diplomacy and intrigue to 
good effect in subjugating the 
other semi-independent feuda- 
tories of France. The character 
of this strange, cunning, and unscrupulous 
man will always be an enigma to historians. 
He was superstitious, treacherous, and cruel; 
yet he must be given credit for his invaluable 
services in making France a united nation. 
When he died in 1483, the duchy of Brittany 
was almost the only fief outside the royal 
domain. Charles VIII was still a boy, 
though officially of age, when he succeeded 
to the throne, but fortunately Louis had left 
his daughter, Anne of Beaujeu, with author¬ 
ity to act as guardian to her young brother 
until he should grow up. For nine years this 
princess, whom her wise if somewhat misog- 
ynous father had called ‘‘the least foolish 
woman in Europe,” practically ruled France. 
It was her energy that put down the last 
rebellions of the French nobles and finally, 
after years of fighting, secured the union of 
Brittany with the royal domain by the mar¬ 
riage of Charles VIII to Anne, Duchess of 
Brittany, in 1491. With this acquisition the 
consolidation of France into a united terri¬ 
torial state was practically complete. 

As in Spain, the territorial consolidation 
of France was accompanied by the centrali¬ 
zation of power in the hands of 
an absolute monarchy. The ^Jj^alchy 
nobles were robbed of almost 
aU their political authority and the States 
General was reduced to a negligible position. 
During and after the war, the French kings 
had secured the right to levy taxes on their 
own authority throughout the state. With 
tSM map, pace 394. 
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The founder of the Tudor dynasty was an This ’portrait scarcely suggests the recklessness that char- 

unspectacular but very competent ruler, acterized the last Burgundian duke of the French line. 
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was not the most intelligent ruler in Europe. who first invUed the French to invade Italy. 
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this financial backing, they could maintain a 
standing army with which the nobles could 
not compete. Moreover, they could ensure 
the subjugation of the nobility by taking 
them into their pay. The nobles became 
courtiers and officers in the royal army. In 
compensation for their lost independence, 
they retained their social prerogatives and 
the more substantial privilege of practical 
immunity from taxation. Only occasionally 
hereafter, under very weak kings and when 
the country was tom by religious strife, 
would the nobles attempt to reassert their 
independence, and then with no permanent 
success. Meanwhile, the middle class in 
France, as elsewhere, profited by the restora¬ 
tion of order and the assumption of economic 
control by a strong govermnent. At the end 
of the fifteenth century, France was prosper¬ 
ous and all classes looked to the king as the 
embodiment of the national state. 

Charles VIII had sciarcely taken over the 
government of his newly united kingdom 
from his wise sister before he 
began to dream of adding to his 
glory by wars of conquest. 
And Italy, rich and famous for its culture, 
but weakened by its fatal lack of unity, 
seemed a prize within the easy grasp of the 
absolute ruler of a great state. Moreover, 
he had inherited the old Angevin claim to the 
kingdom of Naples, and few monarchs in 
that age of dynastic greed could bring them¬ 
selves to ignore such a claim when a favora¬ 
ble opportunity for pressing it was pre¬ 
sented. In 1494, France was strong and 
united, while the political situation in Italy 
made any united resistance to an invader 
extremely unlikely. The balance ot power 
in Italy, which depended on the alliance of 
Milan, Florence, and Naples, had been over¬ 
turned after the death of Lorenzo de^ Medici 
in 1492.^ Alfonso II of Naples, who became 
king early in 1494, had turned against Ludo¬ 
vico Sforza, called ^‘11 Moro,” who had been 
ruling Milan since 1479 in the name of his 
feeble nephew, the Duke Gian Galeazzo. 
The latter was Alfonso’s son-in-law, whence 
his demands that the powerful Moro should 
turn the government over to the titular duke, 
whom Alfonso could easily control. Piero 

^See above, page 363. 
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de’ Medici, forgetting his father’s diplomatic 
policy, supported Alfonso’s demands. To 
protect his usurped authority, Ludovico 
Sforza then turned to Charles VIII and 
offered to help him in the conquest of Na¬ 
ples. So began for France the long series of 
futile wars in Italy. For more than half a 
century French kings wasted men and money 
in the vain attempt to conquer and hold a 
land that had little in common with France, 
while neglecting the more possible and profit¬ 
able aim of rounding out their frontiers to 
the north and east within the natural bound¬ 
aries of the Rhine and the Alps. 

The first French invasion of Italy was little 
more than a military parade, with some 
comic-opera effects. Charles 
VIII crossed the Alps in Sep¬ 
tember, 1494, marched down 
through the peninsula without 
encountering serious opposition, and by the 
early spring of the following year had con¬ 
quered the whole kingdom of Naples, still 
without fighting a real battle. However, 
Naples was easier to win than to hold. The 
tacilessness and brutality of the French soon 
made them unpopular in the kingdom, while 
to the north the other Italian states, belat¬ 
edly alarmed at the presence of the foreign 
invader, began to unite. Charles was forced 
to withdraw from Italy, leaving a garrison in 
Naples which was easily driven out by Al- 
fouvso’s son Ferrante in 1496. The only im¬ 
mediate result of the invasion had been the 
expulsion of the Medici from Florence by the 
indignant citizens, when Piero supinely sur¬ 
rendered the outlying Tuscan forts to 
Charles. 

Charles’s expedition, however, had shown 
the ease with which conquests could be won 
in Italy, and the next French 
king, Louis XII (1498-1515), 
had not been a year on the 
throne before he followed his example. 
Louis, who was a cousin of the late king, had 
inherited a claim to Milan through his 
grandmother Valentina Visconti, Duchess of 
Orleans. He therefore directed his attack 
against Milan, which he had isolated by win¬ 
ning over Venice and Pope Alexander VI 
with promises of aid for their own selfish 
ambitions. The French army made short 


Louis XU 
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work of tl^e Milanese mercenaries. The 
duchy was "conquered and Ludcf9ico Sforza 
was taken prisoner. Louis then prepared to 
move against Naples. The major difficulty 
in that direction was the probable opposition 
of Ferdinand, King of Aragon and Sicily, 
who might resent the expulsion of his kins¬ 
men of the lesser branch of the house of Arar 
gon from Naples. Louis avoided this diffi¬ 
culty by inviting Ferdinand to become a 
partner in the conquest. Naples was again 
taken without serious opposition, and again 
the French found it impossible to hold what 
they had won. Almost immediately the two 
conquerors quarreled over the division of the 
spoils. War broke out between them in 
1502, and before the end of the following 
year the French were driven out and Naples 
was added to the growing possessions of 
Spain. 

With France holding the duchy of Milan 
in the north and Spain the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples in the south, the independ- 
liBly was sadly threat- 
o am ray other Italian 

states could not unite against the menace of 
foreign domination. The next few years 
were occupied by shifting alliances and cold¬ 
blooded land-grabbing on the part of both 
Italian and foreign states. Venice was the 
first to suffer. That rich republic had aroused 
the enmity and greed of the other powers by 
its unfortunate policy of landward expan¬ 
sion. Both the French king, now Duke of 
Milan, and Maximilian of Hapsburg, who 
had been elected emperor in 1493, claimed 
parts of the Venetian territory, as did also 
the warlike Pope Julius II (1503-13), whose 
determined ambition was to recover full con¬ 
trol of all land that had ever belonged to the 
Papal States. These three formed the nu¬ 
cleus of the League of Cambray (1508), 
later joined by Ferdinand of Spain, for the 
partition of Venice. Most of the fighting 
was done by the French and papal troops, 
and with considerable success. The proud 
republic was on the verge of ruin when Julius 
II made a separate peace with it in 1510, on 
condition of receiving the lands taken by 
Venice from the Romagna. 

Having won all he wanted from Venice, the 
pope then turned against his French aldea 


who were becoming dangerous neighbors. In 
1611, Julius succeeded in break¬ 
ing up the Lea^e of Cam- 
bray and forming a new 
‘‘Holy League,” composed of the papacy, 
Venice, and Spain, and soon joined by the 
Swiss, Maximilian, and Ferdinand’s son-in- 
law, Henry VIII of England. The purpose 
of the league was to drive the French out of 
Italy and, incidentally, to distract the atten¬ 
tion of France while Ferdinand conquered 
Spanish Navarre. The French won an initial 
victory in the bloody battle of Ravenna early 
in 1612, but before the end of the year the 
Holy League had achieved its objective. 
The French were again forced to withdraw 
from Italy, leaving Milan to the Moro’s son, 
Maximilian Sforza, under the protection of 
the Swiss. Florence was punished for her 
alliance with France by being handed back 
to the Medici. 

For a brief period Italy was restored to 
something like its state prior to the inva¬ 
sions. But in 1515 a new king, 

Francis I, ascended the throne 
of France and immediately fol¬ 
lowed the example of his prede¬ 
cessors in seeking glory beyond the Alps. 
The young king swept down into Italy with 
a powerful army, defeated the combined 
Swiss and Milanese forces at Marignano, 
and within a few months had reconquered 
the duchy of Milan. One very important 
result of this invasion was the Concordat of 
Bologna, arranged in 1516 between Francis 
and the new pope, Leo X, whereby the king 
surrendered the “liberties” of the French 
church asserted in the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges (1439) ^ but received in return 
the right to nominate all the higher clergy iq 
France. 

The wars in Italy had by this time lasted 
more than two decades. Italy had paid 
dearly for its lack of unity, and France had 
merely paved the way for a long and costly 
struggle with the house of Hapsburg, to 
whose rising fortimes we must now turn our 
attention. 


Fronds I 
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4, GERMANY AND THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG 
Gennaiqr in this period presente the one 
*Sae above, pate 862. 
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great exception, outside of Italy, to the gen¬ 
eral rule of territorial and politi- 
Gemon^ cal Consolidation and the rise of 
strong central government that 
applies to the other European states. The 
amalgamation of the German monarchy 
with the impressive but impractical Holy 
Roman Empire and the disastrous conflict 
with the papacy had prevented the fcwrma- 
tion in either Italy or Germany of a unified 
state. In the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury the empire had seemed on the point of 
dissolution. It was revived, but with 
scarcely more than a nominal unity, and it 
grew no stronger. The emperors had still 
very little real authority. They could raise 
neither adequate revenue nor an effective 
army outside their own domains, nor were 
they strong enough to keep order and en¬ 
force justice save in their own family lands. 
The Diet of the empire — the assembly of 
princes and representatives from the free 
imperial cities — was equally powerless to 
secure obedience to its laws. The Emperor 
Maximilian I did make some attempt to 
strengthen the central government, but ac¬ 
complished little, for like the other emperors 
of this period he was far more interested in 
advancing the position of his family than in 
adding to the imperial authority. This lack 
of unity in the empire, however, was made 
up for to some extent by the consolidation of 
the larger states within Germany. In these 
individual states, duchies, margravates, and 
the like, something like the same tendency 
toward centralization that we have noted in 
the monarchical states was taking place. 
Finally, it must not be forgotten that, de¬ 
spite political and social disorder, Germany 
was on the whole very prosperous in these 
years and was undergoing a spiritual and 
intellectual revival under the influence of the 
Christian Renaissance. 

The most striking development in German 
political history during this period, and one 
that was to have a tremendous 
•mplm influence on the whole history 
of Europe, was the phenomenal 
rise of the Austrian house of Hapsburg. 
After the election of Albert II (1438-39), the 
imperial title remained in the Hapsburg fam¬ 
ily generation after generation until it came 


to be considered almost as an hereditary 
right. Albert was followed by Frederick III 
(1440-93) and Maximilian I (1498-1619). 
It was the latter of these who was chie% 
responsible for bringing into the Hapsburg 
family that vast collection of lands outside 
of Germany that was to make his grandson, 
Charles V, the greatest ruler in Europe in 
the next generation. Charming, cultured, 
and impractical, Maximilian played a part, 
usually pretty ineffective, in every interna¬ 
tional crisis of that crucial period when the 
monarchs of France and Spain were consoli¬ 
dating their territories and were turning to 
the conquest of Italy. Maximilian was the 
perpetual victim of magnificent and vision¬ 
ary schemes, for which his economic and 
military resources were ludicrously inade¬ 
quate. His participation in the Italian wars 
brought him nothing but grief, while his de¬ 
votion to his family interests and to foreign 
projects ruined his chances of building up a 
strong imperial government in Germany. 
His only success was due to the skill and 
good fortune with which he arranged a series 
of marriage alliances with other powers. But 
that alone was enough to make his house the 
most powerful in Europe. 

The first of the marriages that was to do 
more for the Hapsburg family than conquest 
had ever done took place in 
1477, when Maximilian himself Haptburo 
married Mary of Burgundy, the 
daughter and sole heiress of that 
reckless duke, Charles the Bold, who had 
just met his death in battle with the Swiss. 
To this marriage was bom a son, Philip the 
Handsome, who inherited the Burgundian 
estates, including the Free County of Bur¬ 
gundy, Luxemburg, and the rich provinces 
of the Netherlands, after his mother’s early 
death. In 1496, Philip was married to Jo¬ 
anna, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella, under whom the kingdoms of Spain 
had been united. Within a year this mar¬ 
riage became unexpectedly important be¬ 
cause of the death of Joanna’s only brother, 
which left her the heiress to the combined 
territories of Castile and Aragon. Ten years 
after their marriage. Prince Philip died and 
his wife Joanna was adjudged insane. The 
hereditary claims of both were thus left to 
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their six-year-old son Charles, who immedi¬ 
ately took over his father^s Burgundian 
states. With the death of his maternal 
grandfather Ferdinand in 1516, the young 
Charles also inherited the united kingdom of 
Spain, plus the Aragonese kingdoms of Sar¬ 
dinia, Sicily, and Naples, and the Castilian 
claims staked out by Columbus and other 
explorers to the new world of the Americas. 
When, in 1619, his paternal grandfather 
Maximilian died, Charles added to these the 
hereditary Hapsburg lands in Germany, 
which included the duchy of Austria and the 
adjacent duchies of Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola and the county of Tyrol. In that 
same year he was elected emperor as Charles 
V, and thereby gained the imperial rights of 
government, such as they were, over all of 
Germany and northern Italy. With this 
vast accumulation of Burgundian, Spanish, 
Austrian, and imperial lands, Charles V, at 
the age of nineteen, became the ruler of a 
larger territory than had been collected 
under one monarch since the break-up of 
Charlemagne^s empire.^ 

5. EXPANSION OF THE EUROPEAN HORIZON BY 
EXPLORATION 

In this last part of the transitional period 
between the High Middle Ages and the be¬ 
ginnings of modem times, while the states of 
Europe were consolidating under the impul¬ 
sion of economic forces to form strongly cen¬ 
tralized units, the cupidity and economic 
rivalry of those states caused an eager search 
for new trade routes that resulted in a vast 
expansion of the horizon of Europe. Not 
only new trade routes but new lands were 
discovered, and a new world was opened up 
to European exploitation. The beginning of 
the modem age in Europe coincides with the 
beginning of the modern world. 

What knowledge medieval Europe pos¬ 
sessed of the world outside its narrow bor¬ 
ders it had inherited mostly 
0*^ from ancient Greek geogra- 

kn^edg* phers. This fund of informa¬ 

tion had been preserved and 
augmented by generations of Saracen schol¬ 
ars until the people of Latin Christendom 

^ See map, page 304. and genealogioal table, page zvii. 


were prepared to take it over. But if the 
Saracens preserved the knowledge of Ptol¬ 
emy, they preserved also many of his errors 
and ingenious guesses, including his calcula¬ 
tion, much too small, of the size of the world. 
Their maps, which represented the tropical 
portion of Africa as an uninhabitable land of 
burning heat surrounded by boiling water 
and the Atlantic as an impassable sea of 
darkness, did as much to hinder as to help 
further exploration, though they were fairly 
accurate in their description of lands already 
known. Europe, northern Africa, western 
Asia, and the lands bordering on the Indian 
Ocean were shown fairly clearly. Much as 
the Moslems had done for the science of 
geography, however, the first great addition 
to western knowledge of the world during 
the Middle Ages was made by Christian ex¬ 
plorers, who pressed eastward overland until 
they reached the rich and populous countries 
of the distant East. 

Of these the most important were three 
members of an enterprising Venetian mer¬ 
chant family. In 1271, Nicolo 
and Matteo Polo, who had al- ® 

ready traded in the western portion of the 
great Tartar Empire that covered all central 
Asia as well as eastern Europe, set out on a 
second expedition to the East. This time 
they took with them Nicolo’s young son 
Marco, and they did not stop in the western 
lands of the Golden Horde. Instead, they 
pressed on tlirough central Asia until they 
arrived at the court of the Tartar emperor, 
Kublai Khan, in the Chinese city of Pekin. 
They were kindly received and were given 
positions of honor in the Tartar government. 
Marco, especially, became a favorite of the 
great khan and was sent on numerous ex¬ 
peditions to almost every part of the Tartar 
Empire. For seventeen years he remained 
in the khan's service, visiting lands unknown 
to Europeans before his time and traveling 
roads where no European was to follow him 
until the nineteenth century. At last, wea¬ 
ried of exile, the Polos returned home, travel¬ 
ing this time by water around the eastern 
and southern coasts of Asia to India and 
thence by land to the Mediterranean. 

After his return, Marco Polo published his 
famous memoirs. His account of what he 
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had actu^ly seen is amazing^ accurate^ 
though to his contemporaries it 
th*Eart^ seemed the wildest exaggera¬ 
tion. Still, if only a part of what 

Marco of the millions’' recounted were 
true, there was in the East wealth such as 
Europe had never dreamed of, and held, 
moreover, by a people who loved the arts of 
peace more than war. To Europeans, poor 
and warlike, Cathay (China) became the 
promised land of unbelievable wealth, an 
easy prey if only it could be reached, or at 
any rate the source of a fabulously rich 
trade. And aside from Marco Polo’s story, 
the West had already ample evidence of the 
rich possibilities of the eastern trade. The 
trade in pepper, cinnamon, and other spices, 
which were so highly valued in an age when 
artificial means of preserving food were rare, 
in silk, precious stones and woods, etc., all 
luxury commodities that brought a very 
high price in proportion to their bulk and 
weight, had helped to found the fortunes of 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. But the Italians 
could not trade directly with the producers 
of these commodities. The Moslem middle¬ 
men, who commanded the land and water 
routes between India, where they met mer¬ 
chants from China and the Spice Islands, 
and the Mediterranean, took the lion’s share 
of the profits. The long overland route 
through central Asia was impractical for 
regular trade. Was there not some other 
way of getting to India and China, a direct 
route by water that would enable western 
merchants to sail directly to the source of 
eastern wealth? 

It was the hope of finding such a route, 
either by sailing south around Africa or west 
to the coast of Asia, which was 
to l)®Ii®ved to be much less distant 
th« East It was, that inspired daring 

Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
and English seamen of the fifteenth century, 
and even earlier, to set out on perilous voy¬ 
ages of exploration into the unknown At¬ 
lantic. Fear of the Atlantic was ingrained in 
the minds of European sailors, accustomed 
as they were only to coasting voyages, 
though by the end of the Middle Ag^ the 
use erf the magnetic compass as a guide in the 
open sea was generally known. Eaq>loring 


voyages were expensive as well as hazardous, 
and for a long time they brought few results. 
Small wonder that progress was very slow. 
Had it not been for the authority of the 
great state governments, backed by the 
capital and the demands of the merchant 
class, the age of discovery might have been 
postponed indefinitely. It is doubtful, in¬ 
deed, if it could have been achieved by the 
medieval system of guild and city economy. 
That discovery followed the rise of the cen¬ 
tralized states and of the beginnings of capi¬ 
talism was no coincidence; nor was it coin¬ 
cidence that the explorations were nearly all 
sponsored by the states along the Atlantic 
seaboard. For the people who faced the At¬ 
lantic felt the need of a new route to the 
East more keenly than the Italians, who 
were on the whole well enough content with 
their existing monopoly of the eastern trade, 
second-hand though it was. 

The little kingdom of Portugal, situated 
at the southwest tip of Europe, took the lead 
in fifteenth-century exploration 
of the African coast and of the Portugwe*® 
neighboring islands of the At- *AWca 
lantic. They were not the first 
to set out, but they were the most persistent, 
thanks in large part to the intelligent direc¬ 
tion and unflagging enthusiasm of a prince 
of the royal family, Henry ^‘the Navigator,” 
who for more than forty years prior to his 
death in 1460 devoted himself to the en¬ 
couragement of exploration. Henry’s mo¬ 
tives were a strange mixture of scientific curi¬ 
osity, crusading zeal, and national ambition. 
Some of his ideas, such as his hope of reach¬ 
ing the upper Nile from the western coast by 
way of the Senegal River and thus outflank¬ 
ing the Moslems in North Africa, proved 
erroneous. Nevertheless, his explorers a- 
chieved important results. Before his death 
they had founded permanent settlements in 
the islands of Madeira and the Azores, had 
set up a regular trade, partly in slaves, with 
the Guinea coast, which so far as is known 
had never before been reached by water, and 
were already pushing farther south. The 
sure profits of the Guinea trade, however, 
tended to keep explorers from going farther, 
and twenty-six years passed before the first 
Portuguese ship, commanded by Bartolomeo 
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Diaz, roui|ded the southern extremity of 
Africa in 1486. The way to Inma was now 
open, and in 1498 a Portuguese fleet under 
Vasco da Gama sailed into the Indian harbor 
of Calicut. 

Having at last arrived at the long-awaited 
goal, the Portuguese threw themselves with 
the utmost enthusiasm into the 
Poijiguw development of the new com- 
jJIdia merce. They did not establish 

themselves, however, without a 
bloody struggle with the Moslem traders 
who had hitherto enjoyed a monopoly of 
commerce in the Indian Ocean. The tale of 
Portuguese conquest of Indian trade is one 
of terrible bloodshed and brutal atrocities. 
Under the viceroy, Albuquerque (1509-15), 
the Moslem merchants were driven out of the 
Indian waters and permanent trading posts 
were established on the Malabar (western) 
coast of India and at Malacca on the Malay 
Straits. The latter served as a receiving- 
point for the spices from the islands of the 
East Indies and for the Chinese trade. The 
profits accruing from the new commerce 
were immense, and for a time Portugal be¬ 
came one of the great powers of Europe. 
The direct water route was cheaper than the 
old Moslem-Venetian route overland and 
through the Mediterranean, and the profits 
did not have to be split. Venice could not 
compete and gradually declined, never to 
recover. 

In the meantime, while the Portuguese 
were still feeling their way down the African 
coast, other explorers were fol- 
Anwfcc7 ^ lowing the lure of the East out 
across the open Atlantic. The 
ancient error of the Greek geographers in 
underestimating the size of the world was 
still accepted. There were encouraging leg¬ 
ends, too, of islands midway in the Atlantic 
that would serve as stepping-stones across 
the sea. Since they knew nothing of the two 
continents that barred the way (for the dis¬ 
covery of America by the Northmen had 
been long since forgotten), the explorers who 
sailed straight west into the Atlantic had 
every reason to believe that they were on the 
shortest and most convenient route to China 
or India. There was nothing novel in the 
plans of the Genoese captain, Christopher 


Columbus, who sailed westward with a char¬ 
ter from the Spanish government in 1492, 
except his determination to sail straight on 
till he encountered land, instead of turning 
back as his predecessors had done to look for 
the mythical islands of the Atlantic. The 
result of Columbus's epoch-making voyage 
is known to every schoolboy. Having 
touched the islands of the Greater Antilles, 
he returned with the assurance that he had 
found India. Later explorations brought 
disillusionment. In the next few years, 
Spanish explorers coasted the mainland from 
Florida to Brazil and found it to be an im- 
pEissable barrier. 

Despite their disappointment at not reach¬ 
ing the East, the Spanish adventurers settled 
down to the conquest and ex¬ 
ploitation of the lands they had SponiA 
found, inis process was ac- NewWorid 
companied by the most frightful 
cruelty to the helpless natives. Yet for all 
their brutal exploitation of the natives, the 
Spaniards found in the islands where they 
first settled no great or sudden wealth, 
though the colonies they founded proved 
permanently valuable. It was not till they 
reached Mexico that their dream of finding 
El Dorado was realized. The conquest of 
the Aztecs of Mexico by Hernando Cortez 
and a small Spanish force in 1519 brought to 
light a store of gold and silver such as no 
European had ever seen before. A few years 
later, a handful of Spaniards under Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro began the conquest of Peru, 
where they took from the peaceful Incas 
quantities of gold and silver that surpassed 
even the riches of Mexico. The importation 
of gold and silver from the New World into 
Spain, from whence it eventually circulated 
to otW countries, revolutionized the eco¬ 
nomic state of Europe. The amount of 
money in circulation was greatly increased; 
as gold and silver became more common, 
prices rose in proportion; and the opportuni¬ 
ties for the accumulation of capital became 
much greater. As for Spain, it became the 
leading power in Europe on the strength of 
its sudden wealth. 

The Spanish government, meanwhile, had 
not given up all hope of establishing direct 
contact with the East and of cutting in on 
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the Portuguese trade with th|^ Spice Is¬ 
lands. Spanish-Portuguese ri- 
ation valry dates back to the begin- 
^ of the discoveries. As early 

as 1493, Pope Alexander VI had 
divided the new-found lands into two hemi¬ 
spheres, assigning to Spain all lands lying 
west of a line drawn three hundred and sev¬ 
enty leagues.to the west of the Azores and to 
Portugal those east of that line.^ One of the 
first results of this demarcation was that 
Portugal claimed Brazil — which was 
touched on by the Portuguese captain Ca¬ 
bral in 1500 on his way to India — as ex¬ 
tending to the east of the line. The division 
also caused a dispute as to whether the East 
Indies were in the eastern or western hemi¬ 
spheres. It was to settle this dispute and to 
tod, if possible, a western route to the East 
that the Spanish government sent out an 
expedition of five ships in 1519 to sail around 
South America. The expedition was com¬ 
manded by a Portuguese noble, Ferdinand 
Magellan, who had sailed with his country¬ 
men to the East, but had since entered the 
service of Spain. It was a long and hazard¬ 
ous voyage, one of the most daring as well as 
one of the most important of all the explora¬ 
tions. After following the eastern coast of 
South America to its southern tip, Magellan 
passed through the dangerous straits that 
*8ae map, pas« 399. 
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are still called by his name and struck out 
into the southern Pacific. Three terrible 
months passed before he sighted inhabited 
islands, the Ladrones. Magellan himself 
was killed a little later in a fight with natives 
of the Philippines, but what was left of his 
crew went on with their one remaining ship. 
In September, 1522, their number now re¬ 
duced to eighteen, they arrived home, the 
first men to have sailed completely around the 
world. They had removed the last great un¬ 
certainty regarding the nature of the earth. 

The kings of England and France were as 
eager as their southern neighbors to tod a 
route to the lands of spices and 
gold, but they had less immedi- 
ate success. As early as 1497, expiowi 
Henry VII sent out a Genoese 
captain, called by the English John Cabot, 
who touched the borders of the New World 
at Cape Breton and Labrador. Other ex¬ 
plorers, both English and French, followed, 
but found little that seemed worth while, 
save the Newfoundland fisheries which 
proved a steady source of wealth. The vain 
search for a northwest passage to China con¬ 
tinued throughout the sixteenth century. 
It was not till the following century, how¬ 
ever, that France and England began to 
utilize the North American land they had 
found by establishing colonies that were to 
form the basis of great colonial empires. 




In the first two decades of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the transition from the medieval to the 
modem world was nearing completion. 
Feudalism had lost most of its independent 
political significance and the centralized ter¬ 
ritorial states were almost full grown. The 
corporate economic life of the High Middle 
Ages had almost disappeared, though the 
modem form of individual capital was not 
yet fully developed. The church still held 
the allegiance of all western Europe, but it 
was no longer the dominating institution 
that it had been in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Even that intellectual and artistic 
efflorescence that glorified the age of transi¬ 
tion and which we call the Henaissance was 
passing its peak. Europe was again about to 
enter upon a new era with new problems. 
At the close of the second decade of the six¬ 
teenth century, two events signalized the 
nature of the coming age and revealed the 
problems that would most concern the peo¬ 
ple of Europe for the next century and a 
half. In 1517, Martin Luther nailed his 


ninety-five theses on the church door at 
Wittenberg, and thereby set in motion the 
forces that were to break up the universal 
church into warring sects and to make reli¬ 
gious controversy the focal center for politi¬ 
cal rivalries, economic and social discon¬ 
tents, and intellectual activity. Two years 
later, Qrnrles V was elected Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, thus completing the 
accumulation of territory which brought the 
greater part of Europe under the rule of the 
house of Hapsburg and precipitating a cen¬ 
tury and a half of dynastic wars. Because of 
the dominating part played by the religious 
revolution and religious rivalry, we have 
called the period from about 1519 to 1660 
the age of the Reformation and the Wars of 
Religion. But it was also an age of frequent 
dynastic wars; it witnessed the development 
of modem forms of state government and 
many modem forms of culture; and it saw 
the most important stages of that economic 
revolution which made capitalism the domi¬ 
nant factor in modem economic life. 
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The Reformatim and the Fenmding 
of the Protestant Churches 

(1617-56) 


BUROPE was a very different place in the 
early years of the sixteenth centuiy from 
what it had been in the thirteenth. In the 
intervening years the most characteristically 
medieval aspects of European civilization \ 
had disappeared or were rapidly disappear- \ 
ing, and modern society had begun to take 
recognizable shape. Yet one medieval in¬ 
stitution, and that the greatest of all, still 
stood, unchanged in form though considera¬ 
bly shaken and with alarming fissures ap¬ 
pearing here and there in its once solid ma- 
soniy. The real unity of Western Christen¬ 
dom had been broken up; yet the Roman 
Church still maintained its traditional place 
as the embodiment of all religion in western 
Europe; the papacy still kept alive its claims 
to universal sovereignty, and the clergy still 
exercised their monopoly over the means of 
salvation. The church, it is true, had 
changed in some respects since the thir¬ 
teenth century, but not as a rule in ways 
that made it a more satisfactory minister to 
the needs of the new age. Nothing could be 
more certain in this age of rapid change than 
that some of the people at least would de¬ 
mand changes in their religious life to fit the 
changes in their worldly existence. And 
such changes could not ^ effected without 
extensive changes in the church; for in that 
age religion was inseparable from the church, 


just as the church was inseparable from the 
state and society. The most devout church¬ 
men recognized that a reform of the church 
was necessary and hoped to bring it about in 
ways that would leave the outward structure 
intact. They were too late. Before they 
could accomplish anything, the explosive 
forces of the new nationalism, the new ethi¬ 
cal and moral interests of the bourgeois class 
and the new humanistic piety, combined 
with old grievances against Rome and dis¬ 
content with the clerical system, were ig¬ 
nited by the fiery preaching of Martin 
Luther, and the resulting explosion split the 
unity of the ancient church beyond all hope 
of rebuilding. What occurred was in reality 
a religious revolution, and it is this revolu¬ 
tion that is generally referred to by histori¬ 
ans as the Protestant Reformation, or simply 
the Reformation. 

1. CAUSES OF THE REFOlUAATION 

The immediate acceptance of Luther’s 
revolutionary doctrine by all kinds of people 
in ail parts of northern Europe is sufficient 
proof that those who welcomed the new 
movement did so for a wide variety of rea¬ 
sons. No such spontaneous reaction of pop¬ 
ular sentiment could have sprung from any 
single cause or have been inspired by a 
single motive. We must look for the causes 
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of the Reformation, then, in t^g economic, 
political, social, and cultural, as well as re¬ 
ligious, background of the age. These vari¬ 
ous causes have already been mentioned and 
explained in previous chapters. Here we 
can give only a brief summary to gather 
them together and to indicate their bearing 
on the problem of the Reformation. 

The most obvious cause of the Reforma¬ 
tion was the necessity of reforming abuses in 
the church, a necessity that had 
been widely recognized for the 
past two centuries or more, 
without much being done about it. The 
wealth and temporal power of the church; 
the special jurisdiction of ecclesiastical and 
papal courts; the appointment of foreign 
papal favorites to high ecclesiastical offices; 
the avarice, carelessness, ignorance, and im- 
morahty of some of the clergy; the evils of 
simony and the financial exactions of the 
papacy — all these served to arouse a strong 
feeling of discontent with the church as it 
was, particularly when they bore heavily on 
the purses of the laity. 

Still the fact that there were abuses in the 
church would not in itself have caused such 
a widespread revolt from the 
•arli«7* ^ Roman communion as took 
roforman place in the Reformation. The 
need for reform was no greater 
when Luther nailed his theses on the church 
door at Wittenberg than in the days of 
William of Occam, Marsiglio, Wyclif, and 
Huss. Yet these earlier reformers failed, 
while Luther succeeded. Why? Aside from 
tlie fact that Luther provided a more satis¬ 
factory th ^logical formula to instify rpvnli.j 
it is clear that in the meantime conditions 
had changed so that more people were pre¬ 
pared to break with the church than before. 
The early critics of the church and the par 
pacy had been voices cr3dng in the wilderness. 
They had propounded many of the ideas 
later asserted by Luther, but they had se¬ 
cured only a relatively small following be¬ 
cause the time was not yet ripe. They had 
not labored entirely in vain, however, for 
among the factors that prepared the way for 
the success of the Reformation th e memory^ 
oL thdr tea ch i ng , nwref w h olly fory ottenr 
must be ^ven a pFomiuent p laoft 


•artier 

reforman 


The sacramental system was the rock upon 
which the early revolts against the authority 
of the church had foundered. Revolt from 
However much men might feel the »acra- 
the need of reform, they felt mental 

still more keenly the need of »y»tem 

those services that only the clergy could per¬ 
form. When, more than a century after 
Wyclif and Huss, Luther reasserted their 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, 
one of the important reasons for his success 
was that in the meantime certain religious 
and social developments had combined to 
make a good many men less ready to admit 
dependence on the priests and the sacra¬ 
ments for their salvation. In Germany an d 
the Netherlands, the mystics, whom we have 
already noted,^ had preached an inner pie ty, 
a religion that consisted chiefly of an immedi¬ 
ate communion between man and God and 
left little room for the mediation of a priest. 
During that time, too, in the cities where the 
seeds of both the Renaissance and the Ref¬ 
ormation foujjj^^^eir most fertile soil, the 
growinjg education^ individ^lism and self- 
reliance of the prospero us middle class 
tended to make them resent the necessity of 
depending for their salvation on the minis¬ 
tration of the priests. This tendency to re¬ 
bel against the churches most fundamental 
belief was more dangerous to it than any 
amount of criticism of abuses in the clerical 
system. 

In other ways the changing spirit of the 
new age was causing men, especially of the 
bourgeois class, to lose interest 
in the beliefs, ideals, and tradi- 
tions of the medieval church. the”age 
The medieval ideal of the truly 
religious life, as embodied in monasticism, 
had stressed poverty, asceticism, and other¬ 
worldliness as among the prime virtues. But 
with increasing prosperity, money was play¬ 
ing a much more important part in men’s 
lives, and by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the age in which Saint Francis of 
Assisi had sung the praises of his Lady Pov¬ 
erty and had enrolled enthusiastic recruits in 
her service had long since passed. Practical 
business men had begun to think of poverty 
as a social evil rather than as a saintly virtue. 

1 See ebgve, pecee d77-38a 
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Other-worldliness made small appeal to men 
absorbed in the business of this world, and 
asceticism had few charms for the hard¬ 
working burgher who looked forward soberly 
to an old age spent in quiet enjoyment of the 
results of honest trade. Next to monasti- 
cism the strongest force in shaping the spirit 
as well as the form of the medieval church 
had been feudalism. And as feudalism lost 
vitality, the medieval church lost the social 
atmosphere that had been most congenial to 
it. To the middle class of city dwellers espe¬ 
cially, whose temper was to shape the inter¬ 
ests of the new age, the chivalric-feudal spirit 
of the crusading era which was also the great 
age of the medieval church had very little 
appeal. Saint Louis was no more akin to 
them than was Saint Francis. The elaborate 
and colorful ritual of the Catholic Church 
rather jarred on their sober minds. In some 
vague way, very difficult to express, they 
felt it to be more suited to the gilded and 
extravagant society of the feudal nobility 
than to their own business-like world. 
Added to that, of course, was the economic 
fact that the church conferred solid benefits 
upon the great nobles, whose sons became 
bishops, whereas the economic relations of 
the bourgeoisie with the church represented 
an unfavorable balance of trade. 

But for the present we are discussing the 
failing appeal of the ideals of the medieval 
church, and in that connection one further 
factor must be noted. The saints themselves 
were losing something of their appeal to the 
popular imagination. Not only were the 
ideals they represented losing conviction, 
but the number of saints on the calendar had 
grown too great for the proper observance of 
saints^ days, and their relics had been too 
freely peddled about the country. Perhaps 
they had grown too familiar to be given the 
respect formerly accorded them. Certainly, 
no feature of church practice was dropp^ 
with less resistance during the Reformation 
than the veneration of the saints. 

The intellectual basis for the revolt against 
medievalism in the church was provided by 
the Christian humanists.^ 
inRiMiiee of Whole-heartedly devoted to the 

humaniHf gtudy of antiquity, they had 

> See ahOTEi pogao 889-888. 


learned to despise medieval traditions as 
products of ‘‘Gothic” barbarism. Erasmus 
was not the only one of them who ridiculed 
pilgrimages, the veneration of the saints, the 
supernatural power of relics, the practices of 
monasticism, and the temporal power of the 
papacy, on the ground that these things 
were not part of original Christianity. It 
was the humanist emphasis on the literal 
study and reinterpretation of the Bible from 
original sources that gave Luther his most 
potent weapon. It was a commonplace 
among the enemies of the Reformation that 
Erasmus had laid the egg which Luther 
hatched. 

Among the other causes of the Reforma¬ 
tion, the interests of the state governments 
and the strength of national op¬ 
position to papal authority NoEonai 
must not be forgotten. Indeed, 
few if any of the changes that 
had taken place in the preceding century did 
more to make the break with Rome politi¬ 
cally possible than the development of the 
centralized territorial states and the growth 
of national consciousness which we have 
noted in the last two chapters. As these 
grew stronger, both prince and people re¬ 
sented more and more keenly the payment 
of taxes to an Italian prince, the appeal of 
cases from the national courts to the papal 
court at Rome, and the interference of a for¬ 
eign power in their national affairs. This 
was particularly true in England, Germany, 
and the Scandinavian countries, where the 
rulers had not secured such control of the 
national church before the Reformation as 
had the kings of France and Spain. The 
opportunity presented to the kings and 
princes of these countries to gain complete 
control of the church in their states, as well 
as the financial advantages that would re¬ 
sult from the stoppage of papal taxation and 
from the confiscation of church lands, was a 
strong inducement to them to embrace the 
Reformation movement. Without the help 
of the secular governments, it is doubtful if 
the new churches could have been seciuely 
established in many of the northern states. 

2. LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 

By the second decade of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury, Germany was ready for a religious 
I u. revolution. All that was needed 

Martin Lutner , . , , . 

was a leader who would unite 
men of varied interests and show them the 
way. That leader was Martin Luther (1483- 
J546). In his ringing phrases the inarticu¬ 
late discontent with things as they were and 
blind gropings for a more satisfactory reli¬ 
gious life found expression. And in his doc¬ 
trine of salvation by faith alone, all who 
were ready to rebel against the authority of 
the church found for the first time a justifica¬ 
tion for revolt that carried conviction to 
their consciences. Luther did not cause the 
Reformation; but he gave the signal for its 
start and shaped its course. So far as any 
man can, Luther influenced the history of 
his age. 

Luther\s parents were Saxon peasant folk, 
stern, hard-working, and pious, somewhat 

better off than the average, for 

ary years 

an excellent education. In 1501, at the age 
of eighteen, young Martin entered the fa¬ 
mous Saxon university at Erfurt. There for 
four years he studied the Nominalist philoso¬ 
phy that still dominated the old school, but 
he also read the classics and talked to the 
enthusiastic group of young humanists who 
were known as the Erfurt poets.'^ Having 
completed his course in the faculty of arts, 
Martin began the study of law in accordance 
with the wishes of his practical father. Al¬ 
most immediately, however, he changed his 
mind and entered the local monastery of the 
order of Augustinian Eremites. Two years 
later he was ordained priest, and in 1508 was 
moved to the house of his order at Witten¬ 
berg to teach in the new university recently 
founded there by the Elector of Saxony, 
Frederick the Wise. There followed nine 


Early years 


years of outwardly peaceful academic activ¬ 
ity, during which Luther lectured to stu¬ 
dents, preached in the castle church, and 
began to acquire a considerable local reputa¬ 
tion. But quiet though they seemed, they 
were years of mental turmoil for the young 
monk, until the discoveiy of the doctrine of 
faith brought peace to his soul, and, before 
long, strife to all Christendom. 

Since his entry into the monastery, Luther 
had been tormented by the fear that nothing 


he could do would be sufficient to merit salva¬ 
tion. Indeed, it was this fear 
that caused his sudden decision 
to become a monk, to the 
disappointment of his father and the aston¬ 
ishment of his fellow students. He had car¬ 
ried with him from the peasant environment 
of his childhood a conception of God as a 
stem, unforgiving judge, and he had ac¬ 
cepted the current teaching of the church 
that salvation depended on ^'good works,*' 
which included the sacraments, prayer, fast¬ 
ing, and, if one would be sure, the ascetic 
practices of monasticism. But though he 
devoted himself to an excessive asceticism, 
he still found no assurance that he had mer¬ 
ited salvation. His reading of Saint Augus¬ 
tine further shook his faith in his own efforts 
by the suggestion that only those who are 
predestined to receive divine grace will be 
saved. And who can know that he is among 
those chosen? The answer to all^his prob¬ 
lems came to him suddenly about the year 
1515, from the readiug of a verse in Saint 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans on which he 
was lecturing to the university students. It 
contained the phrase, ‘^The just shall live by 
faith." He had often read it before, but now 
he saw in it a new meaning — that man may 
be justified, i.e., saved, by faith and by faith 
aUme. Doubtless only those predestined for 
salvation would be given faith; but to pos¬ 
sess faith, which is the means of salvation, is 
also to possess the conviction that one will be 
saved. It took some time for Luther to work 
out all the logical consequences of his doc¬ 
trine, for he was not essentially a systematic 
thinker. Eventually, however, he was 
forced to the conviction that, if faith alone 
was needed for salvation, then the good 
works of the church, fasts, pilgrimages, and 
even the sacraments, were unnecessary, and 
that no man was dependent upon the services 
of pope or priest for his salvation. 

With these ideas running through his 
mind, it was inevitable that Luther should 
begin to criticize some of the , ., 

X' ^ • • Indulgence* 

practices of the church ansmg 
from the doctrine of good works. As it hap¬ 
pened, the question that first aroused h i m to 
open protest was that represented by the 
papal indulgence proclaimed by Pope Leo X 
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to obtain phoney for the building of Saint 
Peter's Church in Rome. The Ranting of 
indulgences had been a common practice in 
the church for more than two centuries. It 
was an integral part of the church's scheme 
of salvation and had become an important 
source of papal revenue. In theory it was an 
elaboration of the penitential system, the 
origins of which date back to the early days 
of the church. Following confession and 
proof of contrition, the sinner received ab¬ 
solution for his sins through the sacrament 
of penance. He was then free from the guilt 
of sin and the fear of eternal damnation. But 
he still owed further atonement in the form 
of penance or punishment in this world and, 
after death, in purgatory. The first indul¬ 
gences or remissions of further penance were 
granted by the popes, acting as the succes¬ 
sors of Saint Peter, to the crusaders. Later, 
pilgrimages or other good works were substi¬ 
tuted, until in the fourteenth century the 
Avignonese popes set the precedent of ac¬ 
cepting money payments as constituting the 
major part of the necessary good works. 

To Luther, however, convinced that faith 
alone could save men from the results of sin, 


Th« nln«ty- 
flvtt fhesM 


it now seemed clear that indul¬ 
gences were not only useless but 
actually harmful, since thereby 


men were encouraged to put their trust in 


something that could be of no help to them. 


He felt bound, therefore, to issue a warning 


to his people. As the simplest method of 
securing a hearing, he prepared a list of 
ninety-five theses or propositions on the sub¬ 
ject, which he annoimced his willingness to 
defend in public debate. Following the usual 
academic practice, he posted these theses on 
the church door where all could read them. 


and awaited developments. To his surprise 
the theses aroused a perfect furor of interest. 
They were soon printed and circulated all 
over Germany. That they carried convic¬ 
tion to their readers was attested by a sharp 
decline in the sale of indulgences. 

In 1517, Luther had no thought of break¬ 
ing away from the ancient church, but the 
next three years saw him forced 

step by step farther from it. In 
fnHnm cmiroi ^ argumenls of 

the papal legates who were sent to demand 


that he recant and of the orthodox theolo¬ 
gian, John Eck, who engaged him in public 
debate at Leipzig in the summer of 1519, he 
had to work out his ideas to their ultimate 
conclusion. Almost against his will, for he 
had a natural respect for authority, the Wit¬ 
tenberg monk was forced to realize that his 
beliefs were contrary to many of those held 
by the church and that there was no place 
for him within the Roman communion. He 
had found in the Bible, however, as he inter¬ 
preted it, a firm support for his convictions, 
and resting on that divinely inspired author¬ 
ity he confidently defied the authority of the 
pope. 

Leo X was delayed in taking decisive ac¬ 
tion against Luther by what seemed to him 
the more important business of 
the imperial election in 1619. 

This hotly disputed election 
worked doubly to the advantage of Luther, 
for his prince, Frederick the Wise, was able 
to secure from Charles V, as the price of his 
support, a promise that the rebellious friar 
should not be condemned without a hearing 
before the imperial Diet. This meant fur¬ 
ther delay, and Luther used the time to good 
effect by writing a series of pamphlets with a 
view to publicizing his beliefs and winning 
the support of the German people. He was 
amazingly successful. The Address to the 
Christian Nobility of the German Nation on 
the Improvement of the Christian Estate was a 
stirring appeal to German patriotism against 
the t 3 rranny of Rome. In it he called on the 
German princes to reform the church and 
outlined a comprehensive program. This 
popular pamphlet was followed by the Baby¬ 
lonian Captivity of the Church, a more schol¬ 
arly exposition of his views on the sacra¬ 
mental and sacerdotal system. A third 
pamphlet, The Liberty of a Christian Man, 
explained in popular fashion for the common 
man the practical bearings of his doctrine. 

When at last the summons came calling 
Luther to appear before the Diet of the em¬ 
pire at Worms in the spring of 
1621, he went with the assur- 
ance that he had the s}rmpathy 
at least of the majority of the German peo¬ 
ple. He was at the height of his popularity. 
All who nursed grievances against the ohur^ 




MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) 

This portrait shows the German Reformer in the 
years jicst after the Diet of Worms. In the fvll 
strength of early middle agOf his strong peasant 
face indicates 807nething of the forceful character 
that lay behind it. 





CATHERINE LUTHER 

Luther* s wife^ the former Catherine von 
Bora, as she appeared in 1526 shortly 
after her marriage. The painting by Lucas 
Cranach was done at the same time as that 
of Luther opposite. 
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A SATIRICAL FICTUBE OF THE SALE OF INDULGENCES 
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or hoped for reform wished him well, for the 
split in the* church had not yet Hone so far 
that it was necessary to take definite sides. 
Nevertheless, it took real courage to walk 
into the lions’ den, with the fate of John 
Hubs at Constance as a warning of what 
might happen. It was a dramatic moment 
when the Saxon peasant monk faced the as¬ 
sembled dignitaries of state and church and 
firmly refused to recant. Next day he left 
Worms. Within a few days he was pro¬ 
claimed an excommunicated heretic by the 
church and an outlaw by the empire. But 
by that time he was safe in the lonely castle 
of the Wartburg, where he had been con¬ 
ducted by the orders of Frederick the Wise. 
There he passed a year in enforced leisure, 
which he put to good use by translating the 
New Testament into German. The Old 
Testament he translated later, completing it 
in 1532. As his whole program rested on the 
authority of the Bible against that of church 
tradition, it was essential for his success that 
the Bible should be readily accessible to the 
people. The importance of his German Bible 
can scarcely be overestimated. It has often 
been called the most powerful Reformation 
tract, and it had almost as much influence on 
the development of the German language as 
on German religion. Luther was a master of 
his native tongue, and his Bible played a 
part as important in fixing the stand^d of 
modern German as Dante’s Divine Comedy 
did for the Italian. 


The peaceful interlude on the Wartburg 
marks a turning point in Luther’s career as a 
reformer. Hitherto he had been 
a sturdy rebel against church 
authority and a champion of 
individual liberty of conscience. He was 
now to become the organizer of a church of 
his own and an increasingly conservative 
defender of established authority. Return* 
ing to Wittenberg in the spring of 1522, he 
began at once the task of reconstruction. 
His first action was to moderate the extreme 


changes put into effect by some of his more 
radical followers during his absence. He 
then set about the business of organiring a 
new church on as conservative a basis as 


possible. In the Lutheran Chturch as it 
finally took sbapoi a good deal of the old 


Catholic doctrine and practice was retained. 
Nevertheless, there were changes of vital 
importance. In accordance with Luther’s 
denial of the doctrine of good works and 
hence of the validity of the sacramental and 
sacerdotal system, all of the sacraments 
were abolished except baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, which are specifically men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, and even these lost their 
character as miraculous good works. Pil¬ 
grimages, fasts, veneration of saints and 
relics, and the rest of the traditional prac¬ 
tices based on the doctrine of good works 
also went by the board. The clergy, no 
longer considered as having special sacra¬ 
mental powers, were permitted to many and 
live the life of ordinary men. The monastic 
orders were entirely dissolved. Thus was 
broken down the barrier that had separated 
the clergy from the laity and had made them 
a separate caste with unique privileges. Fi¬ 
nally, the church, in ever 3 rthing save ques¬ 
tions of belief, was placed directly under the 
control of the state government. The super¬ 
intendents, who replaced the former bishops, 
were practically state officers. 

With the definite organization of a sepa¬ 
rate church, Luther lost the support of many 
who had sympathized with him 
More rHet of Worms. 

Among these were the majonty 
of the Christian humanists, including their 
leader, Erasmus. They had favored Lu¬ 
ther’s early demands for reform within the 
church, but were repelled by his violence and 
dogmatism. When the time for a final de¬ 
cision came, they foimd their loyalty to the 
ancient church too strong to be broken, espe¬ 
cially as Luther’s theological doctrine seemed 
to them no improvement on that of the old 
church. Erasmus was bitterly disappointed 
at the ruin of his hopes for a peaceful reform 
to be accomplished by education and with¬ 
out schism or turmoil, and he found it im¬ 
possible to accept Luther’s denial of man’s 
free will or ability to work out his own salvar 
tion. The defection of the humanists was a 
serious loss to the new church, leaving it 
more conservative and dogmatic than ever. 

The Lutheran Church was scarcely begun 
before it lost the support of another and 
more numerous class, the majority of the 
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German peasants and poor city workers, who 
were alienated by Luther’s con- 
Sih'^War servative attitude toward the 
great social revolution which 
swept across Germany in 1525. The Peas¬ 
ants’ War, as it was called, was a general 
rising of the downtrodden peasants, fre¬ 
quently joined by the discontented working 
classes in the towns, to demand justice and 
relief from crushing economic and social bur¬ 
dens. It had been preceded by a long series 
of similar revolts, extending over the past 
two hundred years, but becoming increas¬ 
ingly frequent since the turn of the sixteenth 
century. These earlier risings, however, had 
been confined to limited districts or individ¬ 
ual lordships. What made the present re¬ 
bellion at once more general and more radi¬ 
cal was that the peasants had found, in 
Luther’s assertion that the Bible is the only 
real authority, a justification for revolt and a 
program of social reform that would unite 
the discontented elements of different parts 
of the country in a common movement. 
Their dream of restoring the social condi¬ 
tions of evangelical Christianity was im¬ 
practical, but it gave the necessarj^ religious 
coloring to their demands. Beginning in 
Swabia, the revolt spread rapidly through 
central and southern Germany. For a time 
the old order seemed seriously threatened. 
Luther was as much alarmed as the princes 
at this revolt against established authority. 
With a singular lack of sympathetic insight, 
he urged the peasants to remember the Bibli¬ 
cal injunction to obey the magistrates. 
Then, when they refused to listen, he called 
on the princes to crush and slay the “thiev¬ 
ish, murderous hordes of peasants.” The 
lords needed no such encouragement. The 
revolt was put down with appalling sav¬ 
agery. The peasants and artisans sank back 
into a hopeless economic slavery and looked 
no more to Luther for guidance. 

Instead, great numbers of them joined 
one or other of the numerous little sects 
which now formed as independ- 
ent groups apart from both 
the Catholic and Lutheran 
churches. Luther’s example had been more 
potent than he could have wished, especially 
now that he was the active head of a tri¬ 


umphant state church. In the days when he 
was in rebellion against the Catholic Church, 
he had confidently asserted the right of the 
individual man to interpret the Bible and 
religion generally in the light of his own rea¬ 
son and conscience. And though he later 
denied that right to others in practice, and 
though the Lutheran Church, Uke all other 
Protestant state churches, persecuted dis¬ 
senting opinion, yet the ultimate sanction of 
Protestant belief continued to be the reason 
and conscience of individual men rather than 
the authority of a universal, apostolic 
church, as was true with Catholicism. As a 
result, Protestants in every land continued 
to assert the right to individual judgment in 
opposition to the state church, whatever it 
might be, and to found dissenting sects. No 
matter how it might organize or become es¬ 
tablished with state support, Protestantism 
was essentially sectarian rather than uni¬ 
versal in character. 

In Germany the sectarian revolt took a 
great variety of forms, with wide divergence 
in creed as well as in moral and 
social teaching. Nevertheless, 
they all shared a few common 
characteristics, and since most of them re¬ 
fused to recognize the validity of infant bap¬ 
tism and insisted on rebaptizing their con¬ 
verts, they were generally toown as Amabap- 
tists. They were all recruited from the sub¬ 
merged and downtrodden classes; they re¬ 
fused obedience to the state church and 
sometimes to the state; they founded their 
doctrine, whatever it might be, on a literal, 
unhistorical interpretation of the Bible with 
a view to restoring the simplicity of primi¬ 
tive Christianity; and they were cruelly per¬ 
secuted everywhere by Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant states alike. Ignorant they may have 
been, but they were deeply pious and their 
history is ennobled by an inspiring record of 
heroic constancy in the face of persecution. 
Despite every effort of the persecuting state 
churches, they continued to exist, and their 
modem descendants are to be foimd in the 
Baptist, Mezmonite, Moravian, and other 
churches. 

i If Lutheranism lost heavily through the 
defection of the humanists, the peasants, and 
the proletariat, that loss was compensated 
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by the adherence of the middle and upper 
■^classes in an increa^gly large 
number of the German states 
ofluH,.ranI»n j Within Luther’s 

lifetime, nearly half of Germany officially 
adopted his church. The princes found in it 
a valuable support for their governments, 
while the burghers found in Luther’s teach¬ 
ing a moral and ethical ideal as well as an 
individual spiritual life more in harmony 
with their character than that provided by 
the medieval church. The victory of Lu¬ 
theranism was in part the triumph of the 
territorial state over the universal church, 
but it was also the triumph of a new lay- 
bourgeois ethic over the feudal-clerical- 
monastic ideals of the Middle Ages. It was 
not the least important result of the Ref¬ 
ormation that the good citizen — the pious 
layman, who was a good husband and father, 
honest, hard-working, and thrifty — sup¬ 
planted the ascetic monk or the crusading 
knight as the ideal Christian. 

The founding of Lutheran state churches 
inevitably caused grave political complica¬ 
tions in Germany. Church and 
and^peaca^*^ state were too closely united to 
admit of any degree of religious 
toleration. The Lutheran princes claimed 
the right to determine the religion of their 
states as Catholic rulers did, and when at the 
emperor’s dictation, the Diet of Spires in 
1629 passed a resolution denying that right, 
the Lutheran princes drew up a formal pro¬ 
test. It was from this that they came to be 
called Protestant, a name later applied to all 
non-Catholics. Shortly after this, both 
Lutheran and Catholic princes formed 
leagues for mutual protection and Germany 
was divided into two armed camps. Charles 
V was eager to restore religious unity to his 
empire for political as well as religious rea¬ 
sons, but was too busy elsewhere to bring 
strong pressure to bear on the heretics until 
1546. He then declared war on the Protes¬ 
tant league, only to find that he had delayed 
too long. Though successful at first, he 
found that the new religion was too firmly 
established to be permanently crushed. 
Knally he was forced to agree to a compro¬ 
mise that left each prince free to make his 
state either Catholic or Lutheran as he 


chose. This was the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg, signed in 1555.^ It kept a rather 
uneasy peace in Germany for the rest of the 
century. 

By this time, Lutheranism had gained 
nearly the whole northern half of Germany. 
It had also spread to the Scandi- 
navian lands. The Reforma- 
tion in Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden followed much the same course as in 
the German states, the rulers taking the lead 
and establishing national churches directly 
under the control of the state, though here 
the episcopal system was retained. 


3. ZWiNGU AND CALVIN AND THE REFOR/AATION 
IN SWITZERLAND 

Luther’s doctrine seems to have been 
peculiarly suited to the Teutonic mind. 
Outside of Germany and Scandinavia, pure 
Lutheranism never gained any permanent 
hold, though Luther’s influence and ex¬ 
ample played a large part in the spread of 
the Reformation to other lands. Save in 
England where the Anglican Church grew 
up under a variety of influences, the Prot¬ 
estants in other countries, Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, and Scotland, to 
name the most important, followed the 
leadership of Zwingli and Calvin. The 
Protestant churches founded in these coun¬ 
tries were generally known as the Re¬ 
formed Churches,” to distinguish them from 
the Lutheran. 

To the south of Germany, and closely con¬ 
nected with it by bonds of tradition, lan¬ 
guage, and trade, the thirteen 
cantons of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion mamtamed an independent 
existence as the freest and most democratic 
states in Europe. Situated at the heart of 
Europe, Switzerland was in constant contact 
with her great neighbors, Germany, France, 
and Italy. Sturdy Swiss foot soldiers, the 
finest of their age, fought for pay in the ar¬ 
mies of France and Italy, while the merchants 
of the city cantons grew rich on the trade 
that flowed through the Alpine passes from 
Italy to Germany. In the northern cities of 
Zurich, Basle, and Berne, Christian human¬ 
ism of the northern type had taken firm root. 

1 See below, page 427. 
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The Reforma¬ 
tion In Zurich 

pamphlets. 


Erasmus found at Basle a printer for his 
New Testament and a circle of congenial 
friends with whom he spent many of the later 
years of his life. It was in this stimulating 
intellectual atmosphere that Huldreich 
Zwingli (1484-1631) grew up and received 
his education. He entered the priesthood at 
about the time that Luther was taking his 
final vows in the monastery at Erfurt; but in 
the years when the German monk was seek¬ 
ing salvation in agony of soul, the future 
Swiss reformer was devoting himself to the 
study of the classics. He was a thorough 
humanist and Erasmus was his idol. It was 
due to his influence that Zwingli first turned 
to the study of evangelical Christianity, 
though for many yearn his interest in religion 
was fairly perfunctory. 

In 1519, shortly after he had been trans¬ 
ferred to the minster church in Zurich, 
Zwingli experienced a religious 
conversion. At the same time 
he began to read Luther^s first 
He immediately became a re¬ 
former and preached to such good effect, ap¬ 
pealing both to the desire for reform and the 
patriotic resentment of Roman domination, 
that he gradually won over the city council 
and a majority of the people to his views. 
In 1525, the last Catholic Mass was cele¬ 
brated in Zurich. That event marked the 
completion of the Reformation in the can¬ 
ton. The Reformed^' religion, which now 
became the oflScial doctrine of Zurich, was in 
many respects similar to Lutheranism. The 
sacramental system, the celibacy of the 
clergy, monasticism, fasts, and the venera¬ 
tion of saints and relics were abolished. 
Like Luther, Zwingli founded his teaching 
on the authority of the Bible, but he inter-, 
preted it more freely and with more radical 
results. The point on which he differed 
most widely from Luther was in his inter¬ 
pretation of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, which he considered merely a sym¬ 
bolical commemorative service, whereas 
Luther, though denying the miracle of the 
Mass, insisted on the real presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the elements of 
bread and wine. This distinction foiled all 
attempts at union between the two branches 
of Protestantism, but it was not the only 


difference. Zwingli was less mystical and 
less absorbed in theological dogma than 
Luther. He was a practical reformer with 
much of the Erasmian conception of religion 
as a philosophical guide to daily life. 

From Zurich the reform spread to the 
other city cantons and even beyond the bor¬ 
ders of Switzerland to Stras¬ 
bourg and other German cities Sproad and 
of the upper Rhine. The five 
forest or rural cantons, however, were more 
conservative and remained loyal to Rome. 
In 1529 they united in alliance with Austria 
to oppose the Reformation. The bitter feel¬ 
ing between the two religious parties soon 
led to open war, which ended with the defeat 
of Zurich, left alone to face the Catholic 
forces, in 1631. The Peace of Cappel, which 
followed, was moderate, leaving each canton 
free to determine its own religion, but the 
Reformed Church had suffered a serious loss 
in the death of Zwingli, who was killed in the 
final battle. For a time it was left leaderless, 
until the arrival of Calvin opened the second 
period of the Swiss Reformation. 

John Calvin (1609-64), the new leader 
who did more than even Zwingli had done to 
form the spirit of the Reformed . 

Church in Switzerland and the 
other countries that adopted it, was by birth 
and training a Frenchman. He was bom of 
moderately well-to-do parents in Picardy 
and educated at the University of Paris and 
in the law schools of Orleans and Bourges. 
At Paris he received a thorough training in 
the classics, which left him with an excellent 
Latin style and may have been in part re¬ 
sponsible for the feeling for style in handling 
his native tongue that made him one of the 
greatest masters of French prose in his cen¬ 
tury. His legal training was equally im¬ 
portant, for to the end of his days his thought 
on all religious and moral questions retained 
a strongly legal cast. Shortly after he had 
completed his studies, Calvin was converted 
to ^e new doctrine of the Reformation, 
through reading the works of Erasmus and 
Luther. But France at that time was no 
safe place for heretics and he was forced to 
flee. He took refuge in the Swiss city of 
Basle in 1534 and there began his first theo¬ 
logical writing. 




HUL.DREICH ZmNGU. JOHN CALVIN 


This portrait of the founder of the Reformaiion in The grim austerity of Calvings face was 

Switzerland is from a pairUing by Hans Asper, well suited to his character and creed. 



CALVINIST ICONOCLASTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 

The CahnnuAs were opposed to the decoration of churches with 
pictures or images of saints, and sometimes destroyed them* 
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Two years later, Calvin published the first 
edition of his Imtitutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion. From time to time there- 
avnfm after he added to it in new edi¬ 
tions and also translated it from the original 
Latin into French. When finished, this 
work contained a complete summary of that 
system of theology and morals generally 
known as Calvinism. More than any other 
book it was responsible for the spread of 
Protestantism to the non-Lutheran coun¬ 
tries. Its clarity of thought and remorseless 
logic carried conviction more unescapably 
than did the mystical fervor of Luther. 
There was little that was really original in 
Calvinism, for the fundamental doctrines 
were Luther’s almost without exception, and 
yet the total effect was very different from 
Lutheranism. The chief difference, aside 
from the more logical and consistent devel¬ 
opment of Calvin’s thought, lay in a decided 
shift in emphasis. Starting with the same 
belief in man’s inability to save himself by 
good works, Luther placed the greatest em¬ 
phasis on the saving power of faith, whereas 
Calvin thought much more about the maj¬ 
esty and power of God, who predestines cer¬ 
tain souls for salvation and assigns the rest 
of mankind to hopeless damnation. Cal¬ 
vin’s was a sterner doctrine, and its sternness 
was reflected in his moral teaching and legis¬ 
lation. He considered it the duty of the 
church and state to make men moral in the 
strictest legalistic sense. No part of his 
teaching had a more profound influence on 
the life of the Calvinist countries than this. 
The civilization of America to this day shows 
traces of the Calvinist morality brought over 
to these shores by the Puritan immigrants 
who founded the early colonies in New Eng¬ 
land. 

In the emphasis on strict morality lay the 
one apparent logical inconsistency in Cal¬ 
vin’s doctrine. Yet if it did not 
^raiity follow logically from his doc- 
trine of predestination, it was 
psycholo^cally necessary. No serious man 
— and Calvinism appealed essentially to 
serious men — contemplating the awful 
majesty of God and the foreordained al¬ 
ternatives of eternal salvation or damnation, 
could remain indifferent to his own fate in 


eternity. And since no man could be sure 
that he was of the elect, and since nothing he 
could do of his own will could change the 
immutable decree of predestination, the Cal¬ 
vinist lived under the shadow of a terrifying 
uncertainty. According to all logic, the fact 
that he could do nothing to change his fate 
should have made him indifferent to his con¬ 
duct in this world, but the doctrine of pre¬ 
destination had instead exactly the opposite 
effect. For it might safely be assumed that 
those whom God had chosen to be saved 
would be men who would lead good moral 
lives. The fact of living a strictly moral life 
did not prove that one was of the elect, but 
if one were leading an immoral life it did 
prove that one was not of those chosen. 
Hence there was at least a partial assurance 
in the former case, and it was a bold man 
who could spurn even such uncertain com¬ 
fort. Further, Calvin and his followers 
tended to take their conceptions of God and 
of morality more from the Hebraic Old 
Testament than from the New. To the Cal¬ 
vinist moral laws were veritably laws, such 
as Jehovah had handed down to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, and in enforcing moral laws, 
including the strict observation of the He¬ 
brew Sabbath, Calvinist rulers and ministers 
felt that they were carrying out the will of 
Jehovah. To understand the spiritual at¬ 
mosphere of any Calvinist country, whether 
Geneva, Scotland, or New England, one 
must know the atmosphere of the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophets and the Pentateuch. 

The laboratory in which Calvin worked 
out the practical application of his doctrine 
was the city of Geneva. It lay 
in the French-speaking district 
on the borders of Switzerland 
and was not yet a fully fledged member of 
the Swiss Confederation when Calvin first 
entered it in 1536, though it was closely 
allied with the Protestant canton of Berne, 
which was supporting the Genevan citizens 
in their struggle for freedom from the rule of 
their bishop and count. The latter two, who 
shared the government of the city, were both 
members of the house of Savoy. Owing to 
the bishop’s double authority, the rebellion 
against the domination of Savoy meant also 
rebellion against the church. The Reforma- 
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tion in Geneva, therefore, began partly as a 
political expedient. The chiefs Protestant 
preacher, William Farel, was finding grave 
diflSiculties in organizing the Reformed 
Church among the people who were not all 
converts by conviction. Such was the situa¬ 
tion when Calvin came to Geneva for a brief 
visit and was commanded by Farel in the 
name of the Lord to stay and help him . For 
three years Calvin and Farel strove to organ¬ 
ize and purify the new church, but aroused 
so much opposition by their unbending dis¬ 
cipline that they were finally driven out. 
The new church, however, was hopelessly 
divided without their leadership, and in 1541 
the people of Geneva begged Calvin to re¬ 
turn on his own tenns. For the remainder 
of his life Calvin was the real ruler of Geneva, 
though all opposition to him was not crushed 
until 1555. Under the new constitution, 
which Calvin helped to form, the govern¬ 
ment of Geneva was a sort of theocratic re¬ 
public, with the administration of state and 
church so closely interwoven that it is diffi¬ 
cult to determine which was responsible for 
the moral legislation that made Geneva the 
most moral city in Europe. 

From Switzerland, Calvinism spread to 
other countries. In some sections of south¬ 
ern Germany it replaced Lu- 
Caivin^^ theranism, but mostly its con¬ 
verts were found in countries 
where the Lutheran reform had gained no 
strong foothold. The Reformation in France 
soon became thoroughly Calvinist, and 
largely through Calvin's influence it gained 
ground steadily, despite the royal persecu¬ 
tion which prevented the organization of 
Reformed churches till about 1555. The his¬ 
tory of the Huguenots, however, as the 
French Protestants were called, belongs 
mostly to the period of the Counter-Ref¬ 
ormation and the religious wars in the second 
half of the century and will be treated more 
fully later. The same holds true for the 
Calvinist or Reformed churches in the Neth¬ 
erlands, Bohemia, Scotland, and such in¬ 
fluence as Calvinism had on the Church of 
England. The organization of the Reformed 
churches in other countries, and their rela¬ 
tion to the state, varied according to local 
conditions, but aJl showed the influence of 


the strict moral sense and rugged spirit of the 
Genevan reformer. 

4. THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND UNDER HENRY 
VIII AND EDWARD VI 

In the English Reformation the same 
causes were present as have been noted in 
connection with the revolt from Rome in the 
continental states; but they were present in 
a very different ratio. National, political, 
and economic motives played a much more 
important part in the early stages of the 
movement in England than did religion. 
Under Henry VIII, little more was accom¬ 
plished — or aimed at — than the transfer¬ 
ence of the political control and of the tem¬ 
poralities of the English Church from the 
pope to the king. The religious Reformation 
followed the political. It was not till after 
Henry's death that England became in any 
real sense Protestant. 

Henry VIII was as nearly an absolute 
ruler as any English king ever became, and 
his will was the determining 
factor in bringing about the 
break with Rome at the time * 
when it occurred, yet Henry could never 
have forced his people to throw off their an¬ 
cient obedience to the pope had not a great 
many of them been already prepared to wel¬ 
come the move. National opposition to 
papal interference in English affairs had 
found bold expression from time to time 
since the fourteenth century. England had 
suffered more than most countries from the 
financial exactions of the papacy and from 
the appointment of the pope's foreign favor¬ 
ites to high ecclesiastical oflices. The 
wealthy and corrupt monks and priests were 
no more popular in England than elsewhere. 
Moreover, England had been the scene of 
Wyclif's daring attack on the wealth and 
temporal power of the clergy, and though 
his Lollard followers had apparently been 
crushed, the memory of his teaching had 
never been entirely forgotten. The Chris¬ 
tian humanists, too, had done their share to 
prepare the way for the Reformation here as 
on the Continent. John Colet, Sir Thomas 
More, and the rest of Erasmus's circle of 
Engli^ friends, though most of them re-* 
mained Iqyal Catholics, had made evangeli- 
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cal Christianity and the idea of a practical 
reform of church abuses familiar to the edu¬ 
cated classes. Finally, Lutheranism had 
been brought over from Germany by mer¬ 
chants and wandering scholars, aided by the 
printing press, and was spreading slowly 
through the city middle class, where it found 
a congenial atmosphere as it had among the 
continental bourgeoisie. When Henry re¬ 
belled against papal authority, then, he 
could count on a considerable amount of 
popular support. 

In the early years of Henry VIII, however, 
there was little to indicate his future rdle in 
England's church history. In- 
HenryWi”^^ deed, he was generally consid¬ 
ered a strong champion of ortho¬ 
doxy. In 1521 he published a violent attack 
on the Lutheran heresy, for which the pope 
awarded him the title of Defender of the 
Faith. Besides, he was too much engrossed 
in his ambitious foreign policy, in which he 
was encouraged by his chief minister. Cardi¬ 
nal Wolsey, to pay much attention to the 
reform of the church at home. For years 
W'olsey and the king expended the resources 
of the kingdom in an attempt to make Eng¬ 
land a power in international affairs by hold¬ 
ing the balance between the Emperor 
Charles V and Francis I of France. And 
though Henry apparently realized that cleri¬ 
cal privileges, ecclesiastical courts, and papal 
jurisdiction were now the only remaining 
obstacles in the way of his complete control 
of his kingdom, Wolsey, who was papal 
legate in England and hoped to be pope, was 
always able to distract his attention and 
stave off any action against the rights of the 
church. More than once, papal ambassadors 
warned the pope that if Wolsey fell, the 
church in England would suffer, and by 1527 
Wolsey was slipping. His diplomacy had 
accomplished nothing save to waste the ac¬ 
cumulated treasure of Henry VII and to 
burden the English taxpayers. Henry was 
already losing confidence in the cardinal, 
when the affair of the divorce precipitated 
Wolsey's ruin and brought on the break 
from Rome. 

In 1527, Henry had been married to Cath¬ 
erine of Aragon for eighteen years and, save 
for one daughter, Mary, was still childless. 


Therein lay the immediate occasion of all 
the momentous events of the 
next few years. Henry needed ^divww 

a male heir to preserve the 
Tudor line and there was apparently no hope 
from Catherine. The death of all Cather¬ 
ine's sons in infancy began to seem to the 
king a divine judgment upon him for having 
broken the Biblical injunction against mar¬ 
rying a deceased brother's wife, for Cather¬ 
ine had previously been married, briefly, to 
his elder brother Arthur. Henry had secured 
a papal dispensation at the time of his mar¬ 
riage, but now conscience and inclination 
running together were suflicient to convince 
liim that the marriage had not been valid. 
He was eager to marry again and had already 
chosen as his future wife Anne Boleyn. He 
therefore instructed Wolsey to secure a di¬ 
vorce, or rather an annulment, from Pope 
Clement VII. But in 1527 the pope was in 
no position to take action against Catherine. 
She was the aunt of Charles V, and Charles 
was master of Italy. The imperial troops 
had just sacked Rome and the pope was in 
their power.^ Negotiations dragged on until 
Henry lost all patience. In 1529 he called a 
Parliament that was to declare the English 
Church independent of Rome. Wolsey was 
deprived of his office and the following year 
was arrested on a charge of treason. Mean¬ 
while, Parliament had begun to pass act after 
act reducing clerical privileges and papal 
authority. By 1533 it had so far separated 
the English Church from Rome that the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury was able to grant 
the king his divorce. 

The next year Parliament took the final 
step needed to establish the complete inde¬ 
pendence of the English na¬ 
tional churf^h. All relations 
With the papaciy were severed 
and the king was declaied by the Act of 
Supremacy to be the “supreme head" of the 
Church of England. This meant that one 
more kingdom had been lost to the once uni¬ 
versal church. It was one more example of 
the triumph of central government over 
separate interests, of state over cjhurch, and 
of nationalism over the unity of Christendom 
that was characteristic of the age. The 

* See below, page 421. 
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change was made with very littie opposition 
because the majority were reac^ for it. Be¬ 
sides, it was a very conservative revolution. 
Save for the substitution of royal for papal 
authority and the loss by the clergy of their 
special legal status, there was no very 
marked change in the outward organization 
of the Anglican Church. The mcxst radical 
change was the gradual dissolution of the 
monasteries and confiscation of their lands. 
Again Parliament willingly lent its authority 
to the king’s will, for the monks had long 
been unpopular and the confiscation of the 
monastic lands enriched both the state and 
the wealthy burghers and gentlemen who 
purchased them from the king. 

There was even less change in the oflicial 
doctrine of the church than in its organiza¬ 
tion. Henry was still a cham- 
Com^ative orthodoxy so far as was 

possible. A few earnest Catho¬ 
lics, like Sir Thomas More, were executed 
for their refusal to accept the king as su¬ 
preme head of the church, but there were as 
many martyrs on the other side who suffered 
because they were too Protestant. Parlia¬ 
ment authorized the use of the English Bible, 
and some changes were made in religious 
practice, but Henry was determined to keep 
the essentials of Catholic; faith. In 1539, as 
a Catholic reactionary party gained ascend¬ 
ancy at court, Henry passed through Parlia¬ 
ment an act defining the faith of the Angli¬ 


can Church in six articles, all quite Catholic 
in tone, and this act was enforced by severe 
persecuting laws. The political break with 
the Catholic Church, however, inevitably 
opened the way for criticism of Catholic 
doctrine and, despite everything that 
Henry could do, Lutheran and Calvinist 
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opinions were spreading rapidly in England. 

When Henry VIII died in 1547, he left his 
throne to his infant son Edward VI (1647- 
63) and the government to a 
Council of Regency headed by 
the Protector Somerset, the 
young king’s maternal uncle. During the 
next six years a doctrinal Reformation was 
accomplished to supplement the political 
and constitutional Reformation of the previ¬ 
ous reign. There can be no doubt that Prot¬ 
estants, whether Lutheran or Calvinist, or a 
compromise between the two, were still in a 
distinct minority, but they were an influen¬ 
tial minority and strongly represented in the 
Council. The repressive laws of Henry VIII 
were repealed almost at once. The next step 
was to prepare an English liturgy and en¬ 
force its use by an Act of Uniformity in 1549. 
This was the first Book of Common Prayer, 
the work of Archbishop Cranmer, whose 
grand English cadences still are heard in the 
services of the Anglican Church. Three 
years later it was revised so as to make it 
more acceptable to the extreme Protestants, 
and at the same time the oflBicial creed of the 
church was defined in the Forty-two Articles 
of Religion. These were made as vague and 
general as possible so as to enable those who 
were almost Catholics, as well as Lutherans 
and Calvinists, to remain within the church. 
England was still far from unanimity in re¬ 
ligion. All that the government was work¬ 
ing for at the moment was a decent outward 
uniformity, while at the same time favoring 
a steady drift toward real Protestantism. 
But the question was still an open one when 
the premature death of Edward replaced his 
Protestant government by the Catholic 
r6gime of Mary Tudor. 
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The States of Europe in 
the Age of Charles V 

(1519-56) 


DURING THE PERIOD dealt with in the preced¬ 
ing chapter, that in which the unity of the 
Catholic Church was broken and the three 
great Protestant churches, Lutheran, Cal¬ 
vinist, and Anglican, were founded, the 
rulers of Europe had often other and appar¬ 
ently more important problems to consider 
than the fate of religion, though that was 
something that could never be entirely for¬ 
gotten. The outstanding factor in the rela¬ 
tion of the European states to each other in 
this period was the existence of the vast 
dynastic empire of Charles V, which threat¬ 
ened the rest of Europe with the menace of 
Hapsburg domination. We have already 
seen ^ how this great accumulation of terri¬ 
torial states came to be united under the rule 
of the young heir to the Hapsburg, Burgun¬ 
dian, and Spanish dynasties, and have noted 
at the same time the development of strongly 
centralized states throughout Europe, under 
rulers who had acquired new national and 
dynastic ambitions with the acquisition of 
absolute authority in their own lands. Be¬ 
fore the accession of Charles V, national and 
dynastic rivalry had embroiled the European 
countries in a greedy struggle for the spoils 
of Italy. That rivalpr now took on a new 
character. The Valois king of France stood 
pitted against the mighty Hapsburg as his 
^ See above, pagee 30d-306, and map, page 894. 


sole rival for the hegemony of Europe. They 
had too many conflicting interests to remain 
at peace with each other, and the destruction 
of either would have meant the domination 
of Europe by the victor. The other states, 
therefore, were drawn into the struggle in 
the hope of maintaining the ^‘balance of 
power,’’ that is, a state of international 
equilibrium. Meanwhile, within each terri¬ 
torial state, the rulers continued still further 
to centralize the government and to develop 
unhampered sovereign power. 

These major themes of European history 
were repeated in miniature among the Ger¬ 
man states that made up the Holy Roman 
Empire. There the ambitions of Charles for 
centralized control and dynastic aggrandize¬ 
ment met the similar ambitions of the terri¬ 
torial princes. The German princes feared 
Hapsburg domination as much as did the 
rulers of the other European states. And in 
Germany, more than elsewhere, the situation 
was complicated by the religious revolution 
and by the constant threat of Turkish ag¬ 
gression from the east. The result here was 
the establishment of a temporary equilibrium 
among the German states that matches the 
larger equilibrium of Europe. 

1. THE RIVALRY OF HAPSBURG AND VALOIS 

In 1519» almost all of western Europe — 
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the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, 
* and parts of Italy vmre the only 
mMorduT* exceptions — owed allegiance to 
one or other of three young and 
ambitious monarchs who for a generation 
were to remain the principal actors in the 
international drama. Theyoung- 
three, Charles V, had 
just been elected emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire; but the shadowy 
imperial sovereignty over Germany rep¬ 
resented only a small fraction of his real 
power. He was already the hereditary ruler 
of the Hapsburg family lands in and around 
Austria; of the Burgundian states of Franche- 
Comt6, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands; as 
well as of the Spanish kingdoms of Castile 
and Aragon, Sicily, Naples, and Sardinia, 
and those new lands in the Americas whase 
store of gold the Castilian conquistadores 
were only beginning to touch. This impos¬ 
ing array of possessions made Charles the 
most powerful monarch in Europe; yet not 
so powerful as would appear on the surface, 
for in actual practice the available strength 
of his empire was always considerably less 
than the total strength of its component 
parts. It was a purely dynastic empire, ac¬ 
cumulated by a series of family alliances. It 
lacked both national and geographical unity. 
The person of Charles was the only bond 
holding his scattered dominions together. 
To utilize the full resources of each in a com¬ 
mon policy, or to satisfy their vaiying inter¬ 
ests, would have taxed the genius and energy 
of a Charlemagne. And the nineteen-year- 
old ruler who accepted that appalling task 
was not a brilliant youth. He was not even 
personally attractive, being of a somewhat 
stolid nature and having inherited the more 
unfortunate Hapsburg features. But, as 
time went on, he proved that he possessed a 
large measure of sound common sense, in¬ 
dustry, patience, and a degree of determinar 
tion verging on stubbornness. These quali¬ 
ties in the long run served him better than 
the more brilliant and attractive traits of his 
rival of the house of Valois. 

Francis I of France was a little older than 
Charles and had already won military glory 
by the conquest of Milan. He had a good 
di^ of surface charm and culture; but his 


character was essentially frivolous, without 
depth or substance. Had he 
possessed any of the qualities 
of greatness, he might have fared 
very well in his contest with the Hapsburg, 
for, though he ruled less land, it was united 
in one compact national state, over which he 
had absolute control. Instead, he was vain, 
inconsequent, absorbed in selfish pleasures, 
and gifted with a fatal genius for snatching 
defeat from the jaws of victory. 

Between these two monarchs stood the 
Tudor Henry VIII of England. His aim was 
to keep the balance between 
them so even that the influence (i 5 o 5 ^ 47 ) 
of England, though a relatively 
weak state, might become the determining 
factor in European affairs. It was a sound 
policy, but Henry got less from it than might 
have been expected, for both he and his chief 
minister, Wolsey, too often mistook point¬ 
less duplicity for diplomatic skill and he was 
never prepared to back his promises by de¬ 
termined action. 

It is a conamonplace of history that war 
between Charles V and Francis I was inevita¬ 
ble, and certainly there were 
enough causes for friction to 
make peace between them im¬ 
possible in that age when the personal or 
family interests of rulers were considered 
sufficient reason for war. In the first place, 
France was surrounded by Hapsburg terri¬ 
tory,^ and its king felt it necessary to break 
the Hapsburg power in self-defense. Then, 
too, Charles and Francis had conflicting 
dynastic claims to territory in half a dozen 
places. In the north, Francis held the duchy 
of Burgimdy, which Charles claimed by 
right of descent from Charles the Bold, while 
Francis revived an old feudal claim to 
Charleses Netherland provinces of Flanders 
and Artois. In the southwest, Francis sup¬ 
ported the claims of his kinsman the King of 
Navarre to the territory annexed by Charles’s 
grandfather Ferdinand. Finally, both rulers 
hoped to dominate Italy. There, Francis 
held the duchy of Milan, which Charles 
claimed as a fief of the empire, while Charles 
ruled the kingdom of Naples, which Francis 
claimed as heir to the house of Anjou. And 

18e* map, page 402. 
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as if these various grounds for conflict were 
not enough, the two young rulers had been 
rival candidates in the imperial election, 
which created a strong personal animosity 
between them. 

Of the two, Francis was better prepared 
for immediate war, since all his resources 
were concentrated in a single 
compact state. Charles had 
of Madrid pressing problems to meet in 
Spain, threatened by a serious 
revolt, as well as in Germany, and he was in 
desperate need of money. He was fortunate, 
however, in being able to postpone hostilities 
until 1621. By that time he had met the im¬ 
perial Diet at Worms, had disposed of his 
family interests in Germany by entrusting 
the Hapsburg lands there to his brother 
Ferdinand, and had gained allies, for what 
they were worth, in Henry VIII and Pope 
Leo X. The war opened with campaigns on 
three fronts, in the Netherlands, in Navarre, 
and in Italy, but throughout the war nearly 
all the serious fighting was concentrated in 
the last-named country. For four years the 
fortunes of war shifted from one side to the 
other, as did also the alliances of the papacy 
and the other Italian states. The French 
lost Lombardy and regained it. In the 
spring of 1525 their success seemed certain, 
when the situation was suddenly reversed. 
In a bloody battle fought before the walls of 
Pavia, the imperial troops destroyed the 
French army and captured the French king. 
It seemed like a decisive victory for Charles, 
but his resources were too far exhausted for 
him to take full advantage of it. He did not 
press the war, but contented himself with 
keeping Francis a prisoner in Spain until his 
resistance was so worn down that he would 
accept the terms dictated to him. By the 
Treaty of Madrid, January, 1526, Francis 
solemnly pledged himself to give up the 
duchy cf Burgundy, as well as all claims to 
the chsputed territories in the Netherlands, 
Navarre, and Italy. 

Despite his solemn oaths and the pledge of 
his knightly honor, Francis 
^ had not the slightest intention 
S^Cq^bKiy of keeping the terms of the 
treaty. No sooner was he back 
in France than he was busy organising the 


League of Cognac, composed, with France, 
of the Italian states, Venice, Florence, the 
papacy, and Milan, which had been given as 
an imperial fief by Charles to one of the 
Sforzas. All of these now became the natural 
enemies of the victorious emperor through 
their desire to keep the balance of power in 
Italy. Henry VIII declared himself favor¬ 
able to the league, but did not join it. It 
was an alarming situation for Charles. As 
usual, he found it hard to raise enough 
money for foreign war from his scattered 
possessions and still harder to get the money 
to Italy. The Constable of Bourbon, a 
French prince who had deserted France and 
now commanded the imperial army in north¬ 
ern Italy, found it impossible to keep his 
troops in order without pay. In 1527 they 
mutinied and forced Bourbon to lead them 
to Rome, to collect their own pay from the 
pillage of the rich papal city. The sack of 
Rome, which followed, was as brutal and as 
thorough as any that the eternal city had 
suffered from the Goths or Vandals. The 
Spanish soldiers in the emperor’s army left a 
bitter memory of cruelty and greed, while the 
German mercenaries, mostly Lutheran, took 
a special delight in deeds of sacrilege. The 
capture of Rome left Pope Clement VII 
helplessly in the emperor’s power. Neither 
Rome nor the papacy would ever again enjoy 
the same wealth or freedom. For them the 
glory of the Renaissance was over. A new 
French invasion also marked the year 1627, 
but again Francis saw hope of victory turned 
to defeat. By 1529 both sides were ready 
for peace. The Treaty of Cambray was in 
main outline a repetition of that of Madrid, 
save that Francis was allowed to keep Bur¬ 
gundy, which Charles had learned he would 
not give up anyway. Like the former treaty, 
this was to prove no more than a truce. 
Nevertheless, it is an important milestone in 
the history of Europe. It marks the end of 
the first and most active stage of the war, 
and the beginning of that Hapsburg domina¬ 
tion of Italy which was never seriously chal¬ 
lenged till the nineteenth centiuy. 

The war dragged on through the re¬ 
mainder of the reign of Charles V, but inter¬ 
mittently. The emperor was left free from 
time to time to attend to the afiaiis of bis 
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FRANCIS I OF FRANCE 

This portrait possibly fails to do justice to the gallant 
kingy who was regarded — at least by his courtiers — as 
a handsome man and 'inore than a little of a dandy. 


HENRY II OF FRANCE 

Henry //, as painted by Jean Clouet^ was an alto¬ 
gether grimmer person than his father. He belonged 
to the atmosphere of the Counter-Reformation, 


various lands, to stem the tide of Turkish 
invasion, and to try to crush 
out the Lutheran heresy that 
was dividing Germany, but never 
for long enough to accomplish decisive re¬ 
sults. The enmity of the Valois crippled 
him at every turn. More than once, the 
French king formed alliances with the Prot¬ 
estant princes of Germany and with the 
Turks against the emperor. Even the death 
of Francis I did not end the strife, for his son 
Henry II (1547-59) carried on the feud. 
The situation was still very much the same 
when, in 1556, Charles V voluntarily laid 
down the heavy scepter he had wielded so 
long. He left the Hapsburg lands in Ger¬ 
many and the imperial crown to his brother 
Ferdinand, his western states to his son 
Philip II of Spain. 

The concluding act of the long rivalry of 
Hapsburg and Valois is little 
Th« Troafy of more than a brief epilogue. In 
bSJto ’ 1569, Philip II and Heniy II 

signed the Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambr^sis, the terms of which settled the 


questions at issue between the two powers 
for the remainder of the century. France 
acquired some small additions of territory 
along her northeastern border, but in return 
finally renounced all claims to lands in Italy, 
the Netherlands, or Spain. This renuncia¬ 
tion was in itself a solid gain for France. 
Her opposition to the encircling power of the 
Hapsburgs had perhaps been justified, but 
the men and money expended on the vain 
attempt to conquer territory in Italy, which 
could never have become an integral part of 
France, were wasted. They would have 
been better spent in an effort to round out 
the French frontiers to the north and east 
within the geographical limits of old Gaul. 
The final abandonment of the Italian dream 
removed one of the principal causes for war, 
while the splitting of Charles’s empire be¬ 
tween his brother and son reduced the fear 
of Hapsburg domination. A rough equilib¬ 
rium among the European powers was thus 
established, which lasted for the most part 
during the coming half-century of internal 
religious wars* 
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2. CHARLES V AND HIS EMPIRE —THE PROTESTANTS 
AND THE TURKS 

If the contest with the kings of the house 
of Valois formed the central theme of the 
reign of Charles V, it must not 
be forgotten that, along with 
this foreign problem, Charles 
had also to deal with a host of problems con¬ 
nected with the internal government of his 
various states. These states were so diverse 
in geographical position, race, language, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural interests, and even in 
religion, that no one consistent policy could 
be applied to all. No policy, that is, except 
the traditional policy of the Hapsburgs, 
which was to capitalize every opportunity 
for the aggrandizement of the family. Dy¬ 
nastic ambition was not a trait peculiar to 
the Hapsburgs; it was shared by most Euro¬ 
pean rulers. But Charles could not identify 
it with national interests as could the kings 
of France or England. He was bom and 
brought up in the Netherlands, yet his em¬ 
pire was too large for him to subordinate his 
major policies to Flemish interests. He was 
always a foreigner in Germany and Italy. 
In the latter he worked for Hapsburg domi¬ 
nation rather than Italian unity, and in the 
former he allowed the interests of the Aus¬ 
trian Hapsburg states and the distractions 
of his dynastic war with France to thwart 
his efforts to rebuild a united imperial state. 
So far as Charles did identify himself with 
any coxmtry, it was with Spain. 

In the sixteenth century, Spain was the 
greatest state in Europe, with the possible 
g exception of France. It was 

certainly the strongest of the 
states ruled by Charles, and it was there that 
he made his permanent residence, leaving it 
only when the pressing needs of his other 
possessions demanded his presence.' He be¬ 
came in time a thorough Spaniard and won 
the loyalty of the Spanish people by con¬ 
vincing them that their coimtry was the cen¬ 
ter of his empire and that their interests 
were his. His relations with them, however, 
were not at first happy. When he first came 
to Spain in 1517 as the heir of the late King 
Ferdinand, he was regarded as a foreigner 
and his flemish ministers were distrusted 
and hated. The Spaniards resented the ex¬ 


penditure of Spanish gold to win the impe¬ 
rial election, which threatened to make ^ain 
merely a province of a German empire. A 
widespread revolt, inspired by a mixture of 
social discontent with resentment of royal 
taxes and foreign ministers, broke out just as 
Charles was leaving for Germany in the 
spring of 1520. It collapsed, however, from 
lack of cohesion among its leaders, before 
Charles returned in 1522. For the next 
seven years, while the war with France raged 
most fiercely, the emperor stayed in Spain 
and gradually the Spanish people came to 
accept him as the embodiment of their na¬ 
tional state. His victories were Spanish vic¬ 
tories, won largely with Spanish gold and the 
incomparable Spanish foot soldiers. More¬ 
over, his rigid Catholic orthodoxy, which 
tended to alienate him from his northern 
subjects, was perfectly congenial to the 
Spaniards, the most orthodox nation in 
Europe. They fully approved of his bloody 
conversion, or extermination, of the Moorish 
population in the southern provinces, though 
it meant the destruction of the most indus¬ 
trious class in the peninsula. There was 
here no conflict between church and state, 
but rather a strong mutual support. 

In these years the wealth of Spain was 
a byword in Europe; yet for all its appar¬ 
ent prosperity, the economic 
strength of Spain was not so 
secure as it seemed. Before 
another generation had passed, it was des¬ 
tined to begin a rapid and permanent de¬ 
cline. The truth was that Spain was living 
on unearned increment, the gold and silver 
stolen from Mexico and Peru. This sudden 
wealth stimulated industry and commerce 
for a time, but in the end it proved a curse 
— the curse of Midas. There was too much 
gold. It raised prices to a higher level than 
in any other coimtry, with the result that 
Spain bought more than it sold. The most 
lasting benefits, therefore, went to other 
countries. The tremendous expense of 
Charles's foreign wars, too, helped to drain 
the country of its gold, while bringing no 
economic return. Finally, the easy wealth 
of the Americas destroyed the industrious 
instincts of the people, such as they were, for 
they always had b^n more apt to war than 
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to trade. This wealth lasted ab^ut two gen¬ 
erations. When it was gone, there was 
nothing left. 

Next to Spain, Charles depended most on 
the wealth of the Netherlands and was most 
at home there. Under his rule 
londs*******^* the Netherlands prospered, de¬ 
spite heavy taxation, and the 
frontiers were rounded out by occasional 
conquests. Save for one serious rebellion at 
Ghent in 1539, the people remained loyal to 
their native prince. Nevertheless, there was 
a growing discontent under the surface, the 
fruits of which were to be reaped by Charles’s 
son Philip II. There was reason for the sus¬ 
picion that the emperor was exploiting their 
resources for his own advantage rather than 
theirs. The prosperity of the Netherlands 
was due more to the industry and keen trad¬ 
ing sense of the people than to the govern¬ 
ment, and what advantage accrued to trade 
from the connection with Spain scarcely 
compensated for the heavy taxes to support 
Charles’s foreign policies, in which the Neth¬ 
erlands had no real interest. Besides, the 
emperor’s attempts to suppress heresy in all 
his dominions aroused resentment, for, de¬ 
spite persecution that kept them under 
cover, Lutheran, Anabaptist, and finally Cal¬ 
vinist opinions were gaining many converts. 

If the Netherlands were still a source of 
strength to the Spanish monarchy, though 
destined to be a ruinous expense 

^ in the next generation, Italy 

probably cost more than it was worth to 
Spain. Here the interests of Charles were 
purely dynastic. He made no attempt to 
establish national unity in Italy. All he 
aimed at was to acquire as much land as 
possible for his family and so to manage the 
remaining states as to bring the whole penin¬ 
sula under Hapsburg domination. And this 
he accomplished. Milan was conquered, 
while Florence, Genoa, the papacy, and the 
smaller Italian states preserved their nomi¬ 
nal independence only by subservience to the 
dominant power. 

It was in Germany that Charles encoim- 
tered his most difficult problems and met 
^ with the least success* Although 

it was the ancient home of the 
Hapebuig family^ Charles was always a for¬ 


eigner in Germany. He spent little time 
there, and constantly put off dealing with 
German problems until he had leisure from 
his more vital interests elsewhere. This, 
however, was not the only reason for his 
failure. It is doubtful if the most German of 
emperors could have revived the outworn 
Holy Roman Empire at this late date, or 
have preserved in it more than a formal 
unity. True, there had been of recent years 
a marked growth of German national senti¬ 
ment, which Charles might have used if he 
had identified himself strongly with German 
nationality; but class jealousies, the petty 
independence of free cities and imperial 
knights, the territorial sovereignty of the 
princes, and, in addition, the new religious 
differences were centrifugal forces stronger 
than any feeling of national unity. 

At his first imperial Diet, that of Worms 
in 1521, Charles took steps to meet the two 
most important problems of the 
empire, the reform of imperial "nj^councn 
government and the suppression 
of the Lutheran heresy. In neither was he 
successful. The solution of the former prob¬ 
lem was attempted through the creation of a 
council of regency, which would rule during 
the emperor’s absence, and which he and the 
electors hoped would hold the empire to¬ 
gether. After Charles left, however, the 
council proved powerless to act in any im¬ 
portant matter. It had no adequate mili¬ 
tary or financial power, and even the princes 
on the council ignored its decisions. It was 
completely discredited by its failure to sup¬ 
press the rebellion of the Rhineland knights, 
led by Franz von Sickingen, in 1522, and the 
Peasants’ Revolt three years later, both of 
which were put down by the independent 
action of the princes most concerned. These 
two rebellions prove how strong was the 
social discontent among all classes, a discon¬ 
tent that had its roots in the economic read¬ 
justment of the new age, but was given an 
additional impetus by the first impact of 
Luther’s revolutionary teaching. 

The emperor’s legislation against Luther 
had no more effect than had the 
attempt to reform the imperial 
constitution, and largely for 
the same reason. Hie imperial authorily 
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was not strong enough, esp^ially with 
Charles engrossed in affairs elsewhere, to 
coerce the princes or the governments of the 
free cities. During his long absence no seri¬ 
ous effort was made to enforce the Edict of 
Worms. The Lutherans were left free to 
organize their church wherever they had the 
support of the local government. The Diet 
of Spires in 1526, despite a Catholic major¬ 
ity, passed a law, called a “ recess,declaring 
each state free to act as it chose in regard to 
the new church. This was not an edict of 
toleration, but rather a declaration of the 
independent sovereignty of the separate 
states, a principle with which even the Cath¬ 
olic princes sympathized. Three years later, 
the news that Charles had ended the war 
with France and was about to return influ¬ 
enced a second Diet of Spires to repeal the 
recess, whereupon a number of Lutheran 
princes and cities presented a signed protest. 
The Protestant party was born. The follow¬ 
ing year (1530) Charles was back in Ger¬ 
many and presided over the Diet of Augs¬ 
burg. He was determined, now that he was 
free from foreign complications, to take 
vigorous action. After an attempt at recon¬ 
ciliation had failed, the emperor gave the 
heretics six months in which to return to the 
church, after which, he declared, he would 
suppress them by force. But before he could 
put his threat into effect, Charles was forced 
to temporize by the necessity of gaining all 
the support he could get against the Turks, 
and the opportunity for decisive action was 
lost. 

For more than a century, Christian Eu¬ 
rope had lived in fear of the Ottoman Turks. 

In 1453 they had completed the 
TOwiooIi**' conquest of what remained of 
the Byzantine Empire by the 
capture of Constantinople. During the suc¬ 
ceeding generations their conquests had con¬ 
tinued at the expense both of their Chris¬ 
tian and fellow Moslem neighbors.^ Their 
victorious armies seemed invincible. At the 
time when Charles V was elected emperor, 
they held nearly all the land of the ancient 
Byzantine Empire as it had been in the days 
of Justinian. All the Balkan states had been 
lost to Christendom, and before long Europe 

> See map, page 823. 


was shocked by the news of a further Turk¬ 
ish advance up the Danube, under the com¬ 
mand of the new Sultan Suleiman II, 'Hhe 
Magnificent’^ (1520-66). In 1626 his army 
defeated the Himgarians and killed their 
brave king on the field of Molidcs. In 1529 
the Turks laid siege to Vienna; were driven 
back; and now, in 1532, were advancing on 
Austria again. 

Hitherto, Charles’s brother Ferdinand, to 
whom he had entrusted the German Haps- 
burg lands, had borne the brunt 
of the defense against the Turks. 

On the death of his brother-in- 
law, King Louis II of Hungary and Bo¬ 
hemia, at Mohdcs, Ferdinand had been 
elected king of both countries. His attempts 
to defend his newly acquired kingdoms as 
well as his hereditary Austrian lands kept 
Ferdinand too busy to take any action 
against the Lutherans. The new Turkish 
advance of 1632 forced both Charles and 
Ferdinand to come to terms with the here¬ 
tics. Charles dropped his plans for crushing 
Protestantism for the time being and came 
to his brother’s aid, driving back the Turks 
and recovering part of Hungary. The de¬ 
mands of his other possessions, however, 
prevented Charles from following up hiar 
victory. Before the end of 1532 he was on 
his way back to Spain via Italy. Ferdinand 
was again left to carry on the struggle alone, 
which he did without much success. Fi¬ 
nally, in 1547, he and the emperor secured a 
precarious peace by recognizing the Turkish 
possession of the greater part of Hungary. 

Meanwhile, with Charles once more ab¬ 
sent from Germany and absorbed in other 
interests, Protestantism spread 
rapidly, while the Protestant 
party formed a defensive or¬ 
ganization against the time of the emperor’s 
return. As early as 1531, when there still 
seemed a chance of immediate action by the 
emperor, the chief Protestant states — 
principalities and free cities — had joined 
together in the League of Scbmalkalden for 
mutual defense. As other princes were con¬ 
verted to Lutheranism, they too joined the 
league. Though often weakened by petty 
jealousies, the princes ct the league nuu^ a 
formidable force. More than once the kin gs 
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of France and England sought alliance with 
them against the emperor. With each year 
it became increasingly clear that Charles 
must return and crush them, or all hope of 
restoring the political as well as religious 
unity of the empire would be lost. But, 
what with campaigns against the Algerian 
pirates in the Mediterranean, wars with 
France and the Turks (now allies), a re¬ 
bellion in the Netherlands, and other trou¬ 
bles, fourteen years passed before Charles 
was once more free to take up the task he 
had abandoned in 1532. By that time, about 
half of Germany or more was Protestant, 
including four of the seven electors. 

Nevertheless, when Charles at last opened 
war on the League of Schmalkalden in 1546, 
he had fair prospects of success. 

army was smaller than that 
of the league, but it contained a 
large number of those Spanish foot soldiers 
who had proved themselves to be the finest 
fighting material in Europe, and it was com¬ 
manded by the able and ruthless Duke of 
Alva. Also, he had won over the treacherous 
Maurice of ducal Saxony and one or two 
others of the Protestant princes. His chief 
advantage, however, lay in the lack of unity 
among the leaders of the league and in their 
equally fatal lack of military strategy. As 
the chief Protestant princes separated to 
protect their own lands, the emperor forced 
one after another of the smaller states to 
submit. Finally, only John Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony, and the Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse had strong forces outstanding. In 
the spring of 1547, the former was defeated 
and captured at Miihlberg, the latter at 
Halle. Charles then set about the suppres¬ 
sion of Protestantism in the states of the 
vanquished princes. The next five years 
proved that it was easier to defeat the 
princes than to reconvert their people. They 
had been Lutheran too long to give up their 
religion at the command of even a victorious 
emperor. In 1552, the Protestant princes 
rebelled, aided by an alliance with Henry II 
of France. Three years more of anarchy at 
last persuaded the emperor to give up all 
hope of crushing Lutheranism in Germany, 
and to make peace. 

The final settlement of the religious strife 
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in Germany, at least for the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, was arranged at the Diet 
of Augsburg of 1555. It is . IheReii- 
called the Religious Peace of of^ogsbwg 
Augsburg. It kept Germany 
free from further religious war for more than 
sixty years; but there were terms in the com¬ 
promise that maintained a constant tension 
between the Protestant and Catholic parties 
and promised serious trouble at some future 
date. That promise was fulfilled in the fol¬ 
lowing century in the frightful devastation 
of the Thirty Years^ War.^ Four major 
principles laid do\vn by this treaty are worth 
remembering: (1) The princes of the various 
German states and the governments of the 
free cities were to be free to choose between 
the Lutheran and Catholic faiths. The 
princes were to have the right to enforce the 
religion of their choice upon their subjects, 
but the free cities on the Lutheran side could 
not expel a Catholic minority. This princi¬ 
ple, which made the religion of the state that 
of its ruler, Ls generally known by the phrase 
cujus regio ejus religio, (2) This principle 
was to apply only to Lutheran and Catholic 
governments. It did not extend to Calvin¬ 
ists, though their number was increasing. 
(3) An ^‘ecclesiastical reservation’^ made an 
exception of ecclesiastical princes (arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, and abbots), who ruled 
territorial states. In case any of these 
should become Lutheran, he was to surren¬ 
der his state, which would remain under the 
control of the church; but Lutheran subjects 
of such princes were not to be forced to give 
up their religion. (4) Protestant states 
were to retain whatever church property 
they had confiscated prior to 1552. The 
Peace of Augsburg marks a definite stage in 
the disintegration of the empire, not only 
because it determined that Germany should 
remain divided between two religions, but 
because it recognized the sovereign authority 
of the princes in the important matter of 
religious control. It was a victory for the 
princes in their struggle for independence as 
much as for Protestantism. 

The Religious Peace was followed shortly 
by the abdication of Charles V. His deal¬ 
ings with his German empire had been 

^ See Chapter 95. 
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generally unfortunate. He was embittered 
by one more failure at the end. 
of ChariM V could not pcrsuadc the elec¬ 

tors to accept his son Philip as his 
successor. He was forced, therefore, to split 
his inheritance. He surrendered the Ger¬ 
man Hapsburg lands to his brother Ferdi¬ 
nand, who had ruled them since 1521, and 
with them went the imperial crown. The 
remainder of his possessions, the Burgun¬ 
dian and Spanish inheritance, he left to his 
son Philip II. The abdication was com¬ 
pleted in 1556. The weary emperor then 
retired to a Spanish monastery, where he 
died three years later. He was not an old 
man, but he had carried a tremendous bur¬ 
den of responsibility almost from childhood. 

3. THE MONARCHY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND 

The kings of France who were the con¬ 
temporaries of Charles V were rather less 
successful than he in foreign 
in^Fronc*'*^*'^ affairs, but, on the other hand, 
they had less trouble with the 
internal government of their state. We 
have already noted the triumph of the 
French monarchy over the nobles and the 
estates who might have checked its power. 
When Francis I came to the French throne, 
he took over a practically absolute govern-* 


ment, and the royal power had grown still 
stronger when he handed it on to Hemy II. 
It had been strengthened by one more gener¬ 
ation of tradition, a generation in which the 
royal rights had been repeatedly asserted 
and stated in legal form by the school of 
legists who were trained in Roman law at 
the University of Toulouse. The treason of 
the Constable of Bourbon was the only in¬ 
dication that the great nobles who were re¬ 
lated to the royal family might again be a 
menace to the crown; for the present at 
least, the nobility were obedient courtiers 
and soldiers in the king’s pay. 

Like Charles V, Francis I and Henrj^ II 
were often in need of money to carry on 


their foreign wars. What in¬ 
come the government had, how¬ 
ever, was entirely at the dis- 


Taxation 
and finance 


posal of the king, and with reasonable care 


it should have been sufficient, though the 


expense of a standing army was considerable. 


The French army was strong in artillery and 
cavalry, having the fighting nobility to call 
on for the latter arm, but was always weak 
in native infantry. For this wing of the 
service, the king had usually to depend in 
part on Swiss and German mercenaries, who 
were willing to fight under any flag so long as 
they were paid. In addition to the army, a 
good deal of money was spent in pensioning 
nobles and on the expenses of a luxurious 
court. The largest part of the royal income 
came from the taillej a direct tax, &e amount 
of which the king could increase at will. Ex¬ 


traordinary expenses were often met by the 
sale of offices, many of them unnecessary 
ones created solely for the purpose of sale. 
This, of course, created a financial burden 


on the government for the future. On the 
whole, the financial system was awkward 
and wasteful. Later, during the Wars of 
Religion, its inadequacy came near ruining 
the monarchy. 

The royal finances and royal authority 
were both strengthened by the power which 
Francis I acquired over the 
church in France. The terms *^"Siurch 
of the Concordat of Bologna 
(1516) left the king with almost complete 
control of appointments to the higher eccle- 
siastioal offiM in the OGuntiy• Heusedtbis 
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HENBT VIII, KING OF ENGLAND 

Upper left: Henry is painted here (by Holbein) in later 
lifej after he had lost muck of his early vigor and 
abundant health; yet the face still shows the blunt 
strength and arrogant will that were characteristic 
of this bluff Tudor at any age. 


THOMAS CROMWELL 

Upper right: A Holbein portrait of the minister who 
was Henryks right-hand man during the years of the 
establishment of the Anglican Church, 


CARDINAL WOLSBY 

Left: This astute and ambitious prelate was the chief 
adviser of Henry VIII during the early years of his 
reign^ but lost favor after failing to secure the king's 
divorco* 
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power tj^ly to reward the byalty of the 
nobles and also to pay the ofiplomats and 
ministers who served him, thus relieving the 
royal treasury of a considerable drain. A 
further extension of royal power over the 
church came in 1539, when the king trans¬ 
ferred jurisdiction over the great majority 
of cases from the ecclesiastical courts to the 
royal courts. That the king had already 
acquired all the control of the national 
church and its wealth that he desired was 
one of the most important factors in decid¬ 
ing the fate of the Reformation in France. 
Had it been otherwise, Francis might easily 
have followed the example of other northern 
rulers in breaking with Rome. As it was, he 
remained strictly orthodox and persecuted 
heresy whenever he was on good terms with 
the pope, though neither he nor his son 
scrupled to ally themselves with the Prot¬ 
estant princes of Germany. Henry II was 
much more severe than his father in the per¬ 
secution of French heretics, and, indeed, had 
more to work on, for despite persecution the 
Calvinist faith was spreading rapidly in 
France. 

Across the Channel from France, Henry 
VIII inherited a government that was al- 


Tudor 

absolutism 


most as absolute as that of the 
Valois kings, and, like Francis 
I, he handed it on still further 


strengthened to his son. England was now 
a full-grown national state. Most of the old 
medieval institutions still lived on in form, 


but the substance of their power had been 


transferred to the crown. The central gov¬ 
ernment controlled commerce and industry, 
once the duty of the towns and guilds; it had 
taken over the full administration of justice, 
either through the royal courts or through 
the justices of the peace, who were the un¬ 
paid servants of the crown; and during the 
reign of Henry VIII the king also took over 
the supreme government of the EngUsh 
Church, thus completing his sovereignty 
over all institutions and all individuals in 


the state. Before this all-powerful mon¬ 
archy, the old feudal nobility faded into in¬ 
significance. They were excluded from the 
king’s council, which was the chief instru¬ 
ment of the central government, in favor of 
Biiddle-class men or the new nobility created 


by the crown, men trained in legal and ad¬ 
ministrative service and wholly devoted to 
the king. At the same time, their local 
jurisdiction was superseded by that of the 
justices of the peace, who were recruited 
from the coimtry gentry. 

But if Tudor government was absolute, it 
was also popular, and scrupulously constitu¬ 
tional. Parliament never died 


out in England as the States 
General were dying out in 


King and 
Parliament 


France. Under Henry VIII, Parliament 
might seem little more than a subservient 


tool in the hands of the king; but it was a 
tool that he used constantly and kept in 
good condition. All Henry’s major policies, 
for example his radical change in the govern¬ 
ment of the church and the dissolution of the 


monasteries, were carried out by act of Par¬ 
liament. Henry VIII was, indeed, a master 
in the art of handling Parliament. Under 


his skillful guidance it became a dependable 


support to the royal authority by giving a 
legal coloring to the king’s acts, rather than 
a check upon him. Yet all Henry’s skill in 
avoiding the appearance of tyranny would 
have been useless had not the majority of 
his policies been genuinely popular, at least 
with that middle class of burghers and coun¬ 
try gentlemen who made up the most influ¬ 
ential class in the state. The success of the 


great Tudor momarchs, Henry VII, Henry 
VIII, and Elizabeth, depended in large part 
on the fact that they understood their peo¬ 
ple, that their policies were thoroughly Eng¬ 
lish, and that they never forgot the eco¬ 
nomic interests of the middle class. 


The task of carrying on an absolute gov¬ 
ernment in England was made easier by the 
fact that it was relatively inex¬ 
pensive. High taxation would T'’**®*' 
soon have destroyed the popularity of the 
government. But the kings of England in 
the sixteenth century were freed from many 
of the expenses that burdened the royal 
exchequer, and hence the people, elsewhere. 
There were not so many greedy nobles to 
pension as in France, and for some time 


Henry was able to take care of his favorites 
by means of the confiscated monastic lands, 
l^e administration of local justice cost 
nothing, being carried out by the unpiud 
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justices of the peace. And, the greatest sav¬ 
ing of all, the English kings did not need to 
maintain a standing army, as did the conti¬ 
nental rulers whose borders were always 
open to invasion. Though Henry VIII was 
frequently drawn into continental complica¬ 
tions, the number of English troops em¬ 
ployed on the Continent was never very 


large. Instead of building up a strong per 
manent army, Henry devoted his attention 
to the more important, but less expensive, 
task of creating a royal navy. Not the least 
part of Henryks claim to be the founder of 
modem England lies in this realization of 
the importance of England's insular position 
and of defense by sea. 




The Catholic or Counter-Rcformatiou 


FOR HALF A CENTURY after Luthcr nailed his 
theses on the church door at Wittenberg, the 
Protestant Reformation continued to spread, 
until the very existence of the Roman Cath« 
olic Church seemed threatened. At the end 
of that half-century, one or other of the 
three great Protestant churches was firmly 
established, with the active support of the 
state, in the three Scandinavian kingdoms, 
in about half of Germany and Swit25erland, 
and in England and Scotland; Calvinism 
was in open rebellion against a Catholic 
monarch in the Netherlands and was fight¬ 
ing on fairly even terms in France; while the 
Catholic states of Germany, as well as Po¬ 
land, Bohemia, and Hungary were honey¬ 
combed with the Protestant heresy, and 
signs of it had been seen even in Italy, the 
home of the Roman Church, Then the tide 
turned. The rising tide of Protestantism 
was checked and then gradually turned 
back. Within the neyt generation, the 
Catholic Church recovered much of the 
ground lost in Germany and the neighboring 
countries to the east, and made secure its 
permanent hold on the Latin nations to the 
south. This dramatic reversal was the work 
of the Catholic Reformation or Counter- 
Reformation, as it has been variously called, 
depending largely on the writer’s point of 
view. 

Historians have long debated whether the 
reformation of the Catholic Church in the 
sixteenth century was a spontaneous move¬ 
ment, springing from the desire of the Catho¬ 


lic peoples who were emerging from the age 
of the Renaissance for a deeper piety and a 
reform of ecclesiastical morals, or whether 
its inspiration was the necessity of rallying 
all the forces of the church against the grow¬ 
ing menace of Protestantism by the revival 
of a more vital Catholic piety, by the strict 
definition and teaching of orthodox doctrine, 
and by the removal of those abuses that 
were so largely responsible for the defection 
of the north. The truth seems to be that it 
was both. That its origin was partly spon¬ 
taneous is shown by the frequent and wide¬ 
spread demands for reform in the days be¬ 
fore Luther was heard from, and in the fol¬ 
lowing years before Lutheranism had become 
a serious danger to the church. A reform of 
clerical morality and a revival of piety 
within the church, a true Catholic reforma¬ 
tion, would undoubtedly have taken place 
without the stimulus of the Protestant Ref¬ 
ormation. But, lacking that stimulus, the 
Catholic Reformation would have followed 
a very different course from that which 
it actually took. As the Protestant men¬ 
ace increased, the efforts of the Catholic 
reformers were turned more and more to¬ 
ward the combating of heresy, so that in its 
mature form the Catholic Reformation was 
in very large part a coimter-reform. The 
activity of the Council of Trent, the repres¬ 
sive measures of the Inquisition and the In¬ 
dex, and the work of the Jesuits, which were 
the chief agencies of the reformation, were 
directed principally to the defense of the 
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church against heresy and to the recovery of 
those who were lost to it. 


1. THE EARLY CATHOLIC REFORMATION 

The spontaneous Catholic Reformation 
won its first and most complete success in 
Spain, and it was the Spanish 
wlb^refo^m Spirit that dominated the move¬ 
ment later as it drifted into the 
Counter-Reformation. The state of religion 
in the Spanish peninsula at the end of the 
Later Middle Ages was in many respects 
unique. The long crusade against the Mos¬ 
lems had tended to identify the defense of 
the orthodox faith with the growing senti¬ 
ment of national patriotism, so that there 
was not a country in Europe where heresy 
was regarded with greater abhorrence. 
Spain had been less affected by the Renais¬ 
sance revolt against medievalism and by 
those social changes that together helped to 
deaden the piety of Italy and to prepare the 
peoples of the north for new religious ideals 
and beliefs. The spirit of Spain was un- 
questioningly orthodox, and its piety of a 
type wholly in keeping with the ideals of 
medieval Christianity. Moreover, the mon¬ 
archy had won control of the Spanish church 
and the interests of state and church were 
closely identified. Ever 3 rthing, therefore, 
favored the purely orthodox reformation, 
begim by Cardinal Ximenes in the closing 
years of the fifteenth century with the full 
support of the monarchy. The result was a 
marked improvement in the morals and edu¬ 
cational standards of the clergy, which in 
turn led to a strong revival of piety among 
the people under their care. But the Span¬ 
ish reform had also its darker side of persecu¬ 
tion and intolerance. The Inquisition was 
introduced into Spain in a new and more 
effective form, to crush by force and terror 
all deviation of opinion from the strict lines 
of medieval orthodoxy. 

In Italy, too, during the early decades of 
the sixteenth century, Catholic reformers 
were working earnestly to re- 
vitalize the spiritual life of 
In Italy*” chuTch and people; but their 
efforts were isolated and did not 
meet with the immediate success achieved by 
the reform in Spain. Indeed, in this late 


and rather decadent period of the Renais¬ 
sance, Italy presented no very hopeful field 
for either clerical reform or religious revival. 
The upper classes were steeped in the semi¬ 
paganism of the classical revival, and some 
of them were prepared to give philosophical 
credence to the heretical ideas of the north; 
the great mass of the people were orthodox 
enough, but superstitious rather than pious; 
and in Italy, more than anywhere else, the 
papal curia, still headed by popes of the 
Renaissance type, was a perpetual stum¬ 
bling-block to reform. Most of the abuses in 
the church had a financial reason for their 
existence and to remove them would cause a 
sharp decrease in the revenues of the pope 
and the members of his court. Hence the 
vested interests at Rome were opposed to 
reform. At the same time, Italy had re¬ 
ceived too many material benefits from the 
Italian papacy to rebel against it, as the 
northern states did, and there was no state 
government strong or independent enough 
to take the initiative in reform, as was done 
in Spain. Nevertheless, there were in Italy 
many earnest and devout men, some of 
them holding high offices in the church, who 
were sincerely interested in reform. In the 
later years of Pope Leo X, a number of these 
formed at Rome a loosely organized society 
known as the Oratory of Divine Love. 
Elsewhere similar groups were to be found. 
All were united in their hope of a Catholic 
reformation; but as time went on they 
drifted into two fairly distinct groups, sepa¬ 
rated by divergent ideas as to the policy to be 
pursued in regard to Protestantism. The 
one group, best represented by the Venetian 
humanist and statesman, Contarini, hoped 
for reconciliation with Protestant reformers 
on the basis of practical reform and a liberal 
interpretation of Catholic doctrine; the 
other, typified by the Neapolitan Bishop 
Caraffa, were equally eager for reform, but 
with no change or compromise in doctrine or 
usage, and favored the suppression of heresy 
by the means that had proved so successful 
in Spain. 

Meanwhile, though efforts for practical 
reform were thwarted by lack of papal co¬ 
operation, considerable progress was made in 
the revival of religion among the masses of 
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the people. Much of the credit, for this work 
was due to new or revived reli- 
Revivai pf gious orders, of which the most 
orders'** influential was the Capuchin 
order, founded in 1526 as a re¬ 
formed branch of the Franciscan. The spirit 
of the new order was medieval rather than 
modern; its inspiration was a return to the 
ideals of Saint Francois. Like the early Fran¬ 
ciscans, the Capuchins devoted themselves 
to preaching a simple piety among the 
poverty-stricken masses, and no group did 
more to gain popular support for the early 
Catholic Reformation than these kindly en¬ 
thusiasts, whose pointed hoods soon became 
familiar sights in every marketplace. Good 
work, too, was done by the new Theatine 
order, founded by Bishop Caraffa in 1524 
with the object of reforming the secular 
priesthood. It was composed of priests who 
had taken monastic vows, and had a whole¬ 
some influence on the clergy in all parts of 
Italy. 

With the accession of Pope Paul III (1534- 
49), following the death of the harassed and 
vacillating Clement VII, the 
Th« papacy Catholic reformers at last began 

takes up . . f: 

reform to receive some co-operation 

from the papacy. Several of 
the most distinguished leaders of the reform 
party, including Contarini and Caraffa, were 
made cardinals, and a committee of cardinals 
was appointed to investigate conditions in 
the church. The report which they sub¬ 
mitted showed so many abuses in the papal 
curia and throughout the government of 
the church that it was thought wise to sup¬ 
press it, lest it give aid and comfort to the 
heretics. A beginning, however, was made 
in the reform of the curia, but as the energy 
of the aged pope declined, his zeal for reform 
also diminished and the results were disap¬ 
pointingly small. Still, the pontificate of 
Paul III marks an important turning point 
in the history of the church, the end of the 


Renaissance papacy and the beginning of the 
reforming popes. 

In the early years of Paul’s reign, the lib- 


Failura of 
concitlatlon 


eral reformers, led by Cardinal 
Contarini, seemed to be in the 
ascendancy at Rome. They 


were prepared to make some compromise with 


the spirit of the new age, as represented by 
both the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
and still hoped to re-establish the unity of 
the Catholic Church by a reconciliation of 
the Protestants. That accomplished, a gen¬ 
eral Catholic Reformation, free from the dis' 
tractions of partisan strife and dogmatic 
controversies, would be possible. It was the 
policy proposed at the beginning by Eras 
mus, and it was doomed to failure now at. 
then. Contarini and his friends failed to 
realize the fundamental nature of the differ¬ 
ences separating the new churches from the 
old. They had, however, powerful support 
in Charles V, who was determined to restore 
religious unity to Germany and would have 
been glad to do so by peaceful means. In 
1541, a serious effort was made to establish a 
mutual understanding at a religious collo¬ 
quy, held at Regensburg (Ratisbon). Con¬ 
tarini was the chief representative of the 
Catholic Church and the liberal and concilia¬ 
tory Melanchthon the principal spokesman 
for the Protestants. Thanks to Contarini’s 
tactful diplomacy, both sides made surpris¬ 
ingly liberal concessions, yet they failed to 
come to any agreement on the fundamental 
question of the sacraments. The net result 
of the colloquy was to prove the impossibil¬ 
ity of reconciliation even under the most 
favorable circumstances. The party of con¬ 
ciliation was discredited and quickly lost 
influence. 

Their place was taken by the conservative 
reformers, under the leadership of Cardinal 
Caraffa. This meant that here¬ 
after the Catholic Reformation Opening of 
in Italy would follow the Span- Reformation 
ish model and would become 
more and more a Counter-Reformation, di¬ 
rected against the growth of Protestantism. 
For more than a decade Spain had domi¬ 
nated Italian politics; from this time on the 
spirit of Spain was to dominate Italian re¬ 
ligion as well. The reform of practical 
abuses in the church and the revival of popu¬ 
lar Catholic piety continued, but they were 
coupled with strict medieval orthodoxy and 
stem repression of all deviating opinion. 
Before the death of Paul III, the Jesuits had 
become a powerful militia in the service of 
the papacy and the orthodox faith; the first 




SAINT IGNATIUS LOYOLA 

UvVf^f' The soldier saint who founded the Society of Jesus woM 
a man of single-minded and passionate purpose. 


POPE SIXTUS V 

Lofwer left: One of the reforming popes of the sixteenth century, 
Sixtus V did mu^ to restore discipline within the church. 



TYPES OF SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CLERGY 

Upper right: The idealized picture of the four Fathers of the Church 
shows the costumes worn by high church dignitaries in the sixteenth 
century. From, left to right they are a bishop, a pope, a cardinal 
and another bishop. 
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session o£*a general council had been held at 
Trent; and the Inquisition Imd begun its 
work in Italy. 

2. LOYOU AND THE SOQETY OP JESUS 

Of the various agencies through which the 
CounteivReformation was brought about, 
possibly none had a wider influence in re¬ 
taining the loyalty of those who were still 
members of the Roman Church, or in win¬ 
ning back those who had deserted it, than 
the devoted preachers and skillful teachers 
who made up the Society of Jesus. In the 
Jesuits, as they were popularly called, 'Hhe 
most powerful missionary organization the 
world has ever seen was placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the papacy.’' 

In the year when Martin Luther faced the 
Emperor Charles V at the Diet of Worms, 

, . the man who was to organize 

gna utloyoia church’s best defense against 

Luther’s teaching was fighting as an officer 
of Charles’s army in the besieged city of 
Pampeluna in northern Spain. He was a 
noble from the Spanish Basque province of 
Guipuzcoa, one Don Ifiigo Lopez de Recalde 
de Loyola, better known to history as Ig¬ 
natius Loyola. He was wounded before the 
city was taken, and in the months of anguish 
that followed, his whole attitude toward life 
was changed. He determined to abandon 
his career as a soldier of the Spanish king for 
that of a soldier of Christ. Hereafter he 
would fight only with the weapons of the 
spirit, and would strive to emulate the deeds 
of the medieval saints, as in his earlier days 
he had imitated the heroes of chivalric ro¬ 
mance. When he had recovered, save for a 
slight lameness that lasted through life, he 
set out on his new career with characteristic 
enthusiasm. As he himself tells us, he had 
still much to learn about the religious life. 
Some three years passed before he gave up 
the hermit life and extravagant self-denial he 
had begun, and determined to devote his life 
to aiding the salvation of his fellow men. 
For this purpose he realized that he would 
need more education, especially in theology. 
He therefore set about the difficult task for a 
man of his years of learning Latin, which 
was a necessary prerequisite to study in any 
imiversity. In 1528, he matriculated in the 


University of Paris, where he remained for 
the next seven years, studying patiently and 
meanwhile gathering about him a group of 
disciples to aid him in his major purpose. 

K Loyola never became a great scholar, he 
had other qualities that made men who were 
more learned than himself fol¬ 
low his leadership. Aside from 
his absolute sincerity, unswerv¬ 
ing determination, and those indefinable 
gifts of personality that any leader of men 
must possess, Loyola’s most valuable asset 
was his uncanny insight into the workings of 
the human mind. This was abundantly 
proved by his Spiritual Exercises, the book 
that helped to win his first followers and that 
later maintained the character of his order. 
Based on a detailed, introspective study of 
his own experience in the early days of his 
conversion, it gives directions for a period of 
intensive contemplation, lasting normally 
about four weeks, and designed to produce 
in the participant those soul-shaking emo¬ 
tional experiences that Loyola himself had 
undergone haphazard and over a much 
longer time. The Exercises left an indelible 
impression on the minds of those who passed 
through the course faithfully, and trans¬ 
formed them into devoted and obedient sol¬ 
diers of the church. 

Such was the training of the little group of 
companions who gathered about Loyola at 
Paris. There were six of them 
when, in 1534, they took an oath ^tod«ty 
to go to Jerusalem, as soon as 
their studies were completed, there to do 
missionary work among the Moslems, or, if 
that proved impossible, to go to Rome and 
place their services at the disposal of the 
pope. The six had been carefully selected. 
They were all men of unusual character, 
ability, or learning. Among them was the 
Basque noble Francis Xavier, who was to 
become the most famous of the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries, and the Spaniards, Lainez and 
Salmeron, who later exercised a decisive in¬ 
fluence at the Council of Trent. In 1637, 
the companions, with three more added, met 
again in Venice, but, finding the road to 
Jerusalem block^ by the Turkish war, took 
the alternative course of going to ^me. 
The next two years were spent preaching 
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and teaching in varioiis parts of Italy. This 
experience showed them the crying need for 
work such as they were doing, and they de¬ 
termined to organize as a permanent order. 
After some delay, they received papal con¬ 
firmation of their plan from Pope Paul III in 
1540. The following year Loyola was elected 
first general of the order. The new order 
was called the Society of Jesus, but a more 
accurate translation of the Latin Sodetas 
would make it the “Company of Jesus,” for 
Loyola intended the word to be used in the 
military sense. They were to be a company 
of spiritual soldiers, fighting under the ban¬ 
ner of Jesus. During the next ten years, the 
rapidly growing society received many ex¬ 
tensions of privilege from the pope, and 
these, together with a more complete draft 
of the constitution, were confirmed by a bull 
of Pope Julius III in 1550, 

The purpose of the society was set forth 
clearly in the constitution, which Loyola 
finally completed just before 
purpose death, and in the bull of 

1550. The best brief statement is in the 
latter: “The company is founded to employ 
itseK entirely in the defense of the holy Cath¬ 
olic faith.” In particular, that meant the 
defense of the church by helping to retain 
the allegiance of her people, by adding to her 
membership through the conversion of the 
heathen, and by winning back as many as 
possible of those who had been lost to the 
various Protestant sects. The order was not 
founded specifically for the combating of 
heresy, but that would be one of its chief 
duties. The method to be employed was 
fourfold: first, to educate the young in ortho¬ 
dox schools; second, to win influence with 
the doubtful through their services as con¬ 
fessors; third, to carry on missionary preach¬ 
ing in heathen or heretical lands; and fourth, 
to acquire diplomatic influence in interna¬ 
tional affairs by serving in the courts of 
nobles and princes. Unlike the earlier 
monastic orders, the society was not founded 
primarily for the salvation of its own mem¬ 
bers, though that was taken for granted, but 
to accomplish a definite purpose. For that 
reason, the keynotes of the constitution 
were efficiency and obedience. The spirit of 
the Jesuits was the spirit of their founder, 


and Loyola was a Spaniard and a soldier. 
As a Spaniard he was unshakably loyal to 
the orthodox faith and to the traditional 
practices and authority of the organized 
church, whose head was the pope. As a 
soldier he never questioned the orders or 
policies of his superior officer, in this case the 
pope, and he expected equally unquestioning 
obedience from those under his command. 
In the Spiritiuil Exercises he had insisted on 
the necessity of mental obedience to the 
church, “always defending her teaching and 
never opposing it,” and in the constitution 
he stressed above all else the necessity of 
absolute obedience, first to the pope and 
second to the general and other superiors of 
the order. 

Loyola’s emphasis on efficiency, which 
followed naturally from his conviction that 
the order was intended primar 
rily to accomplish a definite pur- 
pose, was reflected in the military organiza¬ 
tion of the society and in the rules for the 
selection of new members. Novices were to 
be carefully chosen, with due regard to those 
qualities, such as good appearance, pleasing 
personality, intelligence, suitable character, 
and good social standing, that would make 
them most useful. Before becoming a full- 
fledged member of the society, the novice 
had to pass through a long period of spiritual 
training and education, during which he 
might be dismissed at any time. He was 
then assigned to one of the several different 
classes into which the society was divided, 
according to his ability or experience. All 
members took the customary monastic vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, but 
there was an inner circle of the most experi¬ 
enced members who took an additional vow 
of special obedience to the papacy. From 
these “Professed of Four Vows” the execu¬ 
tive officers were chosen. At the head of the 
whole order stood the general, elected for 
life, with absolute authority over all mem¬ 
bers. Under him were the provincials and a 
descending hierarchy of inferior officers, very 
much like that of a modem army. The 
Jesuits were a very mobile as well as a dis¬ 
ciplined body. Any member could be dis¬ 
patched at a moment’s notice to whatever 
field seemed most in need of his services. As 
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a further innovation in the int^ests of effi¬ 
ciency, Loyola freed his order from thase 
restrictions of dress, ascetic practice, regular 
hours, etc., which were conunon in the mo¬ 
nastic orders, but which might interfere 
with the duties of missionary preachers and 
teachers. 

The society thus formed grew with amaz¬ 
ing rapidity and soon spread to every coun¬ 
try of Europe as well as to the 
Growth of heathen lands beyond the seas. 
and*ih'work At the death of Loyola there 
were twelve provinces and some 
fifteen hundred members. Preaching and 
hearing confessions made up the largest part 
of their work, but their service as educators 
was perhaps more important. Jesuit schools 
and colleges soon sprang up in every Catho¬ 
lic country, and were regarded as among the 
most efficient of their age. The opportunity 
provided by their schools to shape the 
thought of the younger generation, in addi¬ 
tion to their work as preachers and confes¬ 
sors, enabled the Jesuits to exert a veiy 
great influence on the people, the results of 
which were amply demonstrated in the suc¬ 
cess of the Counter-Reformation, In later 
centuries they were frequently charged with 
working more for the formal adherence to 
the church of the masses of the people than 
for their spiritual betterment, and their 
methods were subjected to a good deal of 
criticism. The emphasis on efficiency ha(| 
its dangerous side. But in their early days, 
at least, the people saw in them only the 
most unselfish and devoted as well as the 
most effective servants of the church, 

3. THE COUNCIL OF TRENT (1545-63) 

The Jesuits had barely begun their work 
when the rulers of the church took steps to 
strengthen its defenses against the Protes¬ 
tant heresy by the calling of a general council, 
which was to determine the character of the 
Counter-Reformation. It met in the impe¬ 
rial city of Trent, just north of the Italian 
border, in three separate periods. The first 
period, 1646-47, fell in the reign of Paul III, 
the second, 1661-62, in that of Julius III, 
and the last, 1662 -^, in the reign of Pius 
IV. 

From the very beginning of the Lutheran 


movement, there had been frequent demands 


for a general council as a means 
of settling the great problem of 
the church. At first Luther and 


Problems 

involved 


his followers had appealed from the author--- 


ity of the pope to that of a general council, 
and later the Catholic reformers who hoped 
for reconciliation, as well as the Emperor 
Charles V, took up the cry. They were 
joined by the Spanish bishops and the con¬ 
servative reformers of Italy, who agreed that 


a council was necessary for reform, but who 


were violently opposed to any policy of doc¬ 


trinal compromise or reconciliation. In 


addition, aU opponents of papal authority in 
the church worked for a council. The popes, 
however, were very loath to call one, for they 
had unhappy memories of the councils of 


Pisa, of Constance, and of Basle, and feared 
that the chief result would be an attempt to 
limit their authority. When Paul III finally 
agreed to summon a council, he did so as the 
result of a policy that few of those who de¬ 
manded it would entirely approve. Since 
the failure of conciliation at Regensburg, the 
pope and the Counter-Reformation party, 
who were now in the ascendancy at Rome, 
had determined on a new policy, which was 
to recognize the loss of the Protestants as a 
whole as irremediable, and to concentrate on 


the defense of what remained, with the hope 
of winning back individual heretics wherever 
possible. This was to be done by an au¬ 
thoritative definition of Catholic doctrine on 


all disputed points, so as to clarify the differ¬ 
ences between the old and the new churches; 


by active repression of heretical opinion in 
all Catholic countries; and by reform of those 
practical abuses that left the church open to 
reproach. This policy appealed to the Span¬ 
ish churchmen, but not to the majority in 
France and Germany, who still hoped for 
some compromise with the new ideas; and 
even the Spanish reformers were opposed on 
one very important point. They had little 
hope of the papacy reforming itself and felt 
that reform should be carried out by the 
council, whereas the papal party felt that 
this part of the task should be left to the 
authority of the pope. 

With all these divergent ideas as to the 
work the council was to do, it is not surpris- 





EL GRECO 

Upper left: A self-portrait of the painter^ 
who seermd most deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the Counter-Reformation^ at 
least in its Spanish form 


PIETA, BY EL GRECO 

Upper right: El Greco^s conception of 
the dead Christ has a morbid and tortur^ 
quality. 


ST, FRANCIS AND BROTHER RUFUS, 
BY EL GRECO 

Like his Pietd, El Greco's conception of 
St. Francis was marked by a morbid 
asceticism that was foreign to the early 
Franciscan tradition. 
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ing that its meetings were s%iny, or that 
there were such long gaps be- 

* tween them. The political in¬ 

terests and animosities of the various states 
helped to complicate the situation still fur¬ 
ther. On the whole, however, the papal 
party was able to carry through its policy. 
At the very beginning, the pope secured a 
working control of the council by obtaining 
a decision thst only bishops and heads of 
religious orders, who were present in person, 
should have the right to vote. This enabled 
him to maintain a loyal Italian majority, for 
Trent was close to Italy and the prelates 
from more distant countries were usually 
prevented by wars, expense, or other incon¬ 
veniences from attending in large numbers. 
Still, the papal control was never very se¬ 
cure, and the papal legates were forced to 
compromise on the matter of reform, permit¬ 
ting its discussion, but on the condition that 
the definition of doctrine should be taken up 
at the same time. As a matter of fact, most 
of the time of the council was occupied with 
the latter question. All through the council, 
the Jesuits Lainez and Salmeron exerted a 
great influence on the members and were 
often instrumental in winning them over to 
agreement with the wishes of the papal 
party. During the last session, the ^plo- 
matic pope, Pius IV, took pains to secure the 
agreement of the great Catholic monarchs 
before submitting his projects to the coun¬ 
cil, and so won his way through what seemed 
an almost impossible situation. The final 
triumph of the papal authority was assured 
when the council in its closing session voted 
to present all its decrees to the pope for con¬ 
firmation. 

The most important result of the Council 
of Trent was the final definition of Catholic 
doctrine. At a time when all 
religious opinion was in a state 
of flux, and when Protestantism 
was splitting up into antagonistic churches 
with irreconcilable differences in belief, the 
Roman Catholic Church was given a coher¬ 
ent and authoritative statement of orthodox 
faith which would prove a powerful instru¬ 
ment for the preservation of unity. The 
lines of demarcation between Protestantism 
and Catholicism were sharply drawn. Al« 


most every one of the doctrinal decrees of 
Trent was designed to meet some Protestant 
dogma. Among the most important was the 
decree defining authority. Luther, Calvin, 
the Anabaptists, and other Protestants had 
appealed to the sole authority of the Bible 
against that of the church and the papacy. 
This was the authoritative foundation for 
Luther’s fimdamental doctrine of salvation 
by faith alone as well as for the general 
Protestant attack on the sacramental sys¬ 
tem, the secular power of the papacy and the 
clergy, monasticism, the veneration of 
saints, and the other practices of the church 
which had grown up in post-Biblical times 
and hence were not mentioned in the Bible. 
Forced to meet this argument, the council 
decided that the Bible and the tradition of 
the church were of equal authority, and that 
both could be interpreted only by the 
church, which in practice meant by the pope 
as head of the church. In addition, the tra¬ 
ditional Latin translation of the Bible, the 
Vulgate, was declared to be the only authori¬ 
tative version. This adherence to tradition 
as the best weapon against the innovators 
was the keynote of aU the major doctrinal 
decrees of the council. By establishing the 
authority of tradition, however, the Council 
of Trent bound the modern Catholic Church 
to medieval precedent and made any later 
change in either doctrine or practice ex¬ 
tremely difficult. Still, the very insistence 
on traffition had its value, for it gave to the 
Roman Church the prestige and authority of 
unbroken continuity with the past, which 
the newer Protestant churches necessarily 
lacked. 

The work of practical reform, so far as it 
was actually accomplished by the council, 
was of secondary importance. 

Still, it did outline a compre- 
hensive program of reform 
abolishing the worst abuses and making pro¬ 
vision for better discipline and higher educa¬ 
tional standards among the clergy. The 
practical execution of these decrees, how¬ 
ever, was beyond the power of the coimcil, 
which ceased to exist as soon as its work was 
done. It had to be left to the executive au¬ 
thority of the pope and his successors. For- 
tunatdy, the majority of the later popes 




THE GRAND INQUISITOR, DON FERNANDO 
NINO DE GUEVARA 

In one of hie finest portraits^ El Greco hoe made the 
Grand Inquisitory who sentenced to death so many here¬ 
tics, an entirety believable figure. 


POPE PAUL IV 

Cardinal Caraffa, later Pope Paid IV, was for many 
years the leader of the conservative wing of the Counter- 
Reformation. He was largely responsible for the intro- 
ductian of the Spanish form of the Inquisition into Italy. 



HERETICS BURNED BY THE INQUISITION 

A oontemporary representation of a scene which was an aU 
too familiar sight in Spain during the Counter-Reformation 
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proved wprthy of the trust, ^e Catholic 
Church never again suffered from the lax 
discipline or worldly minded leadership that 
had left it so open to criticism during the 
period of the Renaissance. 


4. THE COUNTER-REFORMATION IN ACTION 


With the conclusion of the Council of 
Trent, all the forces of the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion swung into action, under 
po^er*"^ the leadership of reforming 
popes. Without the support of 
papal authority, which was strengthened 
rather than otherwise by the council, no 
permanent success would have been possible. 
Even before the end of the council, the pa¬ 
pacy had been responsible for a good deal of 
reform, in the reign of Paul III and still 
more under Paul IV (1555-59), who as 
Cardinal Caraffa had for years been the 
leader of the conservative Catholic reform¬ 
ers. After Trent, the spirit of the Counter- 
Reformation ruled at Rome. During the 
remainder of the sixteenth century, two 
popes in particular, Pius V (1566-72) and 
Sixtus V (1585-90), were zealous exponents 
of clerical morality and rigid orthodoxy. 
Under the former, the Catholic Church took 
on new vigor, crushed out all opposition in 
the lands it controlled, and began a remark¬ 
able period of reconquest. Catholicism was 
no longer on the defensive. It was carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. Under 
Sixtus V, as the power of Spain declined, the 
papacy took its place once more as the leader 
of the Catholic world, though no longer with 
the secular power that had hampered rather 
than helped its spiritual authority in earlier 
times. 

In the Latin countries of Italy and Spain, 
where the Counter-Reformation triumphed 


Inquisition 
and Indox 


most completely, the work of 
reform was accompanied by 
savage repression of heresy. 


The Inquisition, which was the chief agent of 


repression, was not a new institution. It 


had been used with terrible effect against the 


heretics of southern France in the thirteenth 


century. In the closing years of the fifteenth 
century, it was revived and given new and 
more effective powers in Spain. Then, in 
1642, when the Counter-Reformation first 


gained headway at Rome, Cardinal Caraffa 
persuaded Pope Paul III to reorganize the 
papal Inquisition in Italy on the Spanish 
model. Throughout the remainder of the 
Counter-Reformation period, the Holy 
Office, as the Inquisition was officially 
named, with its secret trials and its power to 
turn over condemned heretics to the secular 
government to be burned at the stake, main¬ 
tained a reign of terror, completely success¬ 
ful in stamping out all open signs of heresy 
in Italy and Spain. North of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees it never gained a firm foothold, 
though Philip II at one time tried to intro¬ 
duce it into the Netherlands. A second and 
almost equally important agent for the sup¬ 
pression of unorthodox opinion was the In¬ 
dex of Prohibited Books, an elaborate sys¬ 
tem of censorship of the press, designed to 
prevent the publication or circulation of any 
book that might suggest to the people ideas 
derogatory to the church or to orthodox be¬ 
lief. One of the immediate results of the 
Council of Trent was the publication of the 
Tridentine Index, which superseded earlier 
lists, and was enforced wherever the co-oper¬ 
ation of the civil government could be ob¬ 
tained. Later, a permanent Congregation 
of the Index was instituted by Pius V to keep 
the work up to date. The effect of this rigid 
control of the press in moulding the thought 
of the Spanish and Italian people can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

It is only fair to note that the persecution 
of heresy and censorship of heretical books 
were by no means contoed to 
the Catholic Church. Toleiv 
ance of varsdng opinions in mat¬ 
ters of religion was a virtue that found few 
champions in the sixteenth century. To 
both Protestant and Catholic theologians, 
the heretic who endangered men’s souls was 
a deadly enemy of mankind. Moreover, in 
every country, church and state were so 
closely united that a dissenting religious sect 
was likely to become a seditious political 
party, and Uie persecution of heresy by the 
state often appeared as the punishment of 
treason or sedition. Nevertheless, the perse¬ 
cution of heretics was never as thorough or 
as savagely enforced in the Protestant coun¬ 
tries as it was in Italy and Spain, for in none 
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of them was there a separate institution, 
with the terrible powers of the Inquisition, 
dedicated to that purpose. 

However successful the negative measures 
of suppression might be in stamping out 
TheJesuiis heresy in Catholic lands, they 
would never have accomplished 
the real revival of Catholic piety, much less 
the reconquest of doubtful or openly Protes¬ 
tant lands, which took place during the 
Counter-Reformation. For this, aside from 
the work of the Council of Trent and the 
reforming popes, credit must be given to the 
Jesuits. Their methods were positive and 
constructive. They preached, heard confes¬ 
sions and taught, reviving the piety of the 
indifferent, directing the consciences of the 
penitent, and instilling orthodox beliefs and 
devotion to the church into the minds of the 
young in their formative years. And they 
went out as missionaries to the lands that 
were drifting toward Protestantism. Some 
of their most effective work was done in 


Germany where, under the leadership of 
Peter Canisius, they brought about a reviva 
of Catholic education and piety in the stateL 
whose rulers were still Catholic, but whose 
people were hovering on the verge of heresy. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, the 
Counter-Reformation, like the Protestant 
Reformation, had spent its ag- Rewiu 

gressive force. By that time ^ 

the religious map of Europe was fairly defi¬ 
nitely fixed. The church on both sides had 
become closely identified with the national, 
political, and governmental interests of the 
state, and could count on them for perma¬ 
nent support when the wave of religious en¬ 
thusiasm died down. France had emerged 
from the Wars of Religion with a recognized 
Protestant minority, but with Catholicism 
assured as the national faith. Poland had 
been won back from Protestantism and Ger¬ 
many was evenly balanced between the tw^ 
opposing creeds, with little chance of further 
conquest by either. 
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The States of Europe in the 
Age of Philip E 

(1566-98) 


THB FIRST HALF-DOZEN YEARS of the reign of 
Philip II marked the opening of a new era in 
the history of most of the states of Europe. 
The scenes shifted and new figures replaced 
the old on the European stage. In France, 
the death of Henry II left the government in 
the hands of his widow Catherine de^ Medici 
and her weakling sons; in England, the last 
of the Tudors, Elizabeth, began her long and 
prosperous reign; the ill-fated Mary Stuart 
took over the government of Scotland in the 
midst of a religious revolution; and Charles 
V, about whom European politics had cen¬ 
tered for nearly half a century, divided his 
vast empire between his brother Ferdinand 
and his son Philip II, who for the remainder 
of the century was to take his father's place 
as the focal center of European affairs. Nor 
were the changes of these momentous years 
merely changes of person. The strife of 
Lutheran and Catholic in Germany had just 
been settled by the Religious Peace of Augs¬ 
burg, and the German states entered on a 
period of formal peace that makes it possible 
to ignore their history for half a century; in 
the next few years, Protestantism was per¬ 
manently established in England and Scot¬ 
land; the Netherlands were drifting fast 
toward open revolt against Spain; France 
gave up her claims to Italy, thus ending the 


long Hapsburg-Valois wars, and the French 
Huguenots opened the Wars of Religion that 
were to devastate France with civil strife for 
more than a generation; and in 1562 the 
leaders of the Catholic Church met in the 
final session of the Council of Trent. 

These years set the stage for the history of 
Europe during the remainder of the six¬ 
teenth century. In many respects the age of 
Philip II (1556-98) was very different from 
that of Charles V. Both the Renaissance 
and the Reformation had passed their peak 
and other problems engaged the attention of 
the European peoples. The action is often 
confusing, the motives tangled and difficult 
to follow. But two or three main threads, 
often interwoven, run through the history of 
the whole period. They are: the Spanish- 
Catholic policy of Philip II, the driving 
force of the Counter-Reformation, and the 
rising commercial interests of England and 
the Netherlands. 

i SPAIN UNDER PHIUP D 

The son of Charles V, who inherited the 
crown of Spain with its dependencies in the 
Netherlands, Italy, and the 
Americas, clung throughout his 
life to a consistent policy and to 
the conviction that it was God’s purpose for 
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the people of Europe. That policy may be 
briefly stated. It was, in the first place, to 
enforce absolute government and strict con¬ 
formity to the Catholic faith in all his domin¬ 
ions; second, to use the imified force thus 
established to make Spain the dominating 
power in Europe; and finally, to use this 
Spanish hegemony as God^s instrument for 
the restoration of religious unity under the 
Roman Catholic Church to Western Chris¬ 
tendom, In essence it was the dream of 
Charles V in his later years, but narrowed 
and intensified in his son by the shearing 
away of the German half of the Hapsburg 
empire, by Philip's Spanish upbringing, and 
by the influence of the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion, which made Philip a more bigoted 
Catholic than his father had ever been. In 
short, where Charles had been a cosmopoli¬ 
tan emperor, to whom his family interests 
meant more than any country, Philip was a 
Spanish king, a Spaniard born and with a 
Spaniard's narrow patriotism, rigid ortho¬ 
doxy, and relentless hatred of heresy. Phil¬ 
ip's problems were made simpler than his 
father's by the loss of the German lands, but 
he had still a baffling variety of tasks to de¬ 
mand his constant attention, and, as in his 
father's case, his efforts were hampered at 
every turn by the utter inadequacy of the 
financial means at his disposal. 

He was hampered, too, by fatal inade¬ 
quacies in his own character and ability. 

Philip had a very strong sense 

aracter duty, and he was an inde¬ 

fatigable worker. But, in an absolute ruler, 
industry may be nearer a vice than a virtue, 
when it is the product of a narrow, plodding 
mind, without understanding of men and lit 
by no spark of imagination. Philip's con¬ 
scientious attention to every detail of gov¬ 
ernment too often led to fatal delays. His 
best-intentioned efforts were often misdi¬ 
rected. His was the strength and weakness 
of the monomaniac. The conviction that 
his cause was the cause of God and Spain 
and he himself the chosen instrument of 
God's will held his spirit firm through count¬ 
less trials, but it also closed his heart to 
mercy and his mind to counsel. 

Philip was successful in canying out the 
first part of his policy, at least in Spain. 


There the enforcement of universal ortho¬ 
doxy was relatively easy, for 

the majority of the Spanish eJSlJcutten 
people were as stanch Catholics 
and as intolerant of heresy as Philip himself. 
The Inquisition had done its work well in the 
past half-century. Still there were alarming 
signs of heresy here and there in the last 
years of Charles V. Philip's first act, there¬ 
fore, on his return to Spain in 1559, was to 
stimulate the Inquisition to renewed activ¬ 
ity. The fires of the auio-dorfey that terrible 
ceremony in which heretics were burned to 
death, spread across Spain. The persecution 
was thorough and effective. Even the sus¬ 
picion of heresy was eradicated and it did not 
make its appearance again. There was still, 
however, in southern Spain one lai^e group- 
of very doubtful Catholics, the Moriscos of 
Granada. They were not heretics in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but descendants 
of the Mohammedan Moors who had been 
forcibly converted by Charles V. Philip had 
good reason to believe that their professed 
Christianity was no more than skin deep. 
Determined to crush out all signs of Moham¬ 
medan faith or practice, he instituted a series 
of repressive measures that finally goaded 
the Moriscos to a desperate rebellion. The 
revolt was put down with frightful thorough¬ 
ness. The helpless Moriscos were massacred 
or transported into servitude in Castile. 
Granada, which had been the richest agri¬ 
cultural land and the most prosperous center 
of industry in Spain, was left a barren waste. 


Religious unity was closely bound up in 
Philip's mind with the establishment of his 
own absolute authority in 
Spain. Each would help the 
other and both were necessary 
in order to place the full resources of the 
country at the disposal of his greater pur¬ 
pose. The way had been prepared for him. 
He had only to carry on the work of Charles 
V in weakening the already feeble constitu¬ 
tional powers of the Cortes and in excluding 
the nobles from an active share in the civil 


government. His chief contribution was the 
development of a highly centralized bureau¬ 
cratic administration, m which most of the 
offices were held by men of low birth who 
would be entirely dependent upon hhn. He 




PHILIP II OF SPAIN 

Titian has caught much of the essential character of his 
subject. The long paleface and heavy eyes indicate the 
cold and enigmatic character that made Philip respected 
by many hut loved by very few. 


THE DUKE OF ALVA 

The Spanish general who tried to subdue the Nether- 
laruls by calculated cruelty was well suited by nature to 
carry out Philip's religious and political policies. 



THB aSCOBIAL 

In the oM grandevr oj this palace, huiU in the form of a grid in memory of the 
martyrdom cf Si. Laiwrenee, FhiiUp II brooded upon death and the Hfe etarnaL 
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Taxation and 
commerce 


himself was the center of the whole system, 
supervising the work of all departments, 
often down to the most petty details. 

So far, Philip succeeded in putting his 
policy into effect. But it did not have the 
desired result of making Spain a 
greater nation. On the con¬ 
trary, both the country and the 
government grew steadily poorer, and when 
Philip died the fabulous wealth of Spain was 
fading to a memory. From the beginning, 
indeed, Philip was in constant financial 
straits. The ambitious foreign policies of 
Charles V had already reduced the govern¬ 
ment to the verge of bankruptcy, and Philip 
was forced to meet expenses almost as great 
from diminishing resources. Italy had never 
contributed much to the royal treasury, and 
the Netherlands on which his father had de¬ 
pended so heavily were in revolt during most 
of Philipps reign, thus making them a source 
of expense rather than of income. The whole 
burden, therefore, fell upon Spain. But even 
from this source, the amount that could be 
collected steadily decreased, as stupid eco¬ 
nomic legislation and a misguided system of 
taxation aggravated the decline of Spanish 
prosperity. The net result of Philipps finan¬ 
cial policy was to kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg. The alcdbala, a tax of ten per 
cent on every sale of goods, to mention but 
one of many burdensome taxes, was in itself 
enough to strangle the commerce of Spain 
and starve her industry, and to these were 
added innumerable hampering regulations 
and prohibitions, which in the end gave most 
of Spain^s trade to the English or Dutch and 
drained the country of its gold and silver. 

The results of Philip's unwise policy in 
Spain were not at once discernible. Thanks 
to the conquered wealth of the 
New World and to the apparent 
strength acquired through union 
with the great Hapsburg empire, Spain had 
become tte greatest of the European nations 
during the reign of Charles V. For a long 
time after his death, she was able to maintain 
the appearance of greatness and an undimin¬ 
ished prestige, but under Philip the reality 
of Spanish power was crumbling. Two im¬ 
portant successes, however, helped to hide 
this fact In 1571, the Spanish fleet admin¬ 


Results In 
Spain 


istered a decisive defeat to the Turks at 
Lepanto, and in 1580, Philip succeeded in 
making good an hereditary claim to the 
kingdom of Portugal, thereby uniting the 
whole peninsula under his rule and adding 
the great colonial empire of Portugal to that 
of Spain. Nevertheless, in summing up the 
results of Philip's government of Spain 
through nearly half a century, one must note 
more failure than success. He left his coun¬ 
try impoverished, his people orthodox and 
proud, but unindustrious. Spain still seemed 
greater than it was, but it would not be long 
before the internal decay would destroy its 
prestige. 

Meanwhile, Philip's attempts to carry out 
that part of his policy which concerned the 
rest of Europe had not met with . „ . ^ 

even the partial success he had 
achieved in Spain. The Netherlands re¬ 
belled against his autocratic Spanish-Catho¬ 
lic government and the northern provinces 
broke away to form an independent Protes¬ 
tant state. Henry IV foiled his efforts to 
crush out Protestantism in France and to 
dominate the French government in alliance 
with the Catholic party. Finally, his hopes 
of restoring England to the Catholic Church 
and of gaining control of Spain's most dan¬ 
gerous commercial rival led only to the su¬ 
preme disaster of the Armada. 

2. THE REVOLT IN THE NETHERLANDS 

In almost every respect, the Netherlands 
were very different from Spain and they 
could not be made to accept the 
same policies or methods of 
government. It was one of the 
tragedies of Philip's reign that he never fully 
understood or became reconciled to that 
fact. The sovereignty of the seventeen 
provinces that made up the Netherlands 
was his by hereditary right, but there was no 
other political bond to hold tibem together, 
and each province had its own cherished in¬ 
stitutions and ancient privileges. Even 
racial or linguistic unity was lacking; for the 
northern provinces were predominantly Ger¬ 
manic and Dutch-speaking, while the south¬ 
ern were more nearly French in tradition and 
language. Situated at the commercial cross¬ 
road ^ Dorthwestem Europe, the Nether- 
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lands wei:!^ the home of a vigo^us commer¬ 
cial and industrial people, prosperous and 
independent. Their position left them open 
to all the cultural and religious influences of 
the age and, despite persecution, many had 
adopted one or other of the current Protes¬ 
tant faiths. Lutheranism and Anabaptism 
had been the first to make an impression, but 
at the time when Philip began to rule, Cal¬ 
vinism was spreading rapidly in the northern 
provinces. The government of a people who 
were so divided, yet so prosperous and inde¬ 
pendent, would require a good deal of tact 
and understanding. Charles V, himself a 
native of the Netherlands and their own 
prince, had possessed those qualities in suffi¬ 
cient degree to retain their loyalty, though 
there was a good deal of discontent in his 
later years. Philip had neither tact nor 
understanding — and he was a foreigner. 

The causes of the revolt were inherent in 
the character of Philip and his Netherland 


Causes of 
the revolt 


subjects and in the irreconcila¬ 
ble opposition between his gen¬ 
eral policies and their economic. 


political, and religious interests. From the 


beginning they distrusted him as a foreigner 


who did not speak their language and had no 


sympathy with their point of view. Philip 
was, indeed, a Spaniard first and last. He 


regarded the Netherlands as satellites of 


Spain, to be used for Spanish interests. 
Economic grievances soon gave point to 
their resentment of this attitude. Philip 


was in desperate financial straits. He was 
forced to begin his reign by increasing the 
burden of taxation, already high enough 
under Charles V, and most of the money 
wrung from the Netherlanders was spent in 
Spain. Still worse, he strove to restrict their 
commerce so as to give the advantage to 
Spanish merchants. Political grievances fed 
their resentment still further, as Philip tried 
to force upon the Netherlands a centralized, 
absolute government like that of Spain, re¬ 
gardless of the ancient constitutional rights 
and traditional privileges of the separate 
provinces. Finally, Philipps determination 
to crush out heresy in all his dominions per¬ 
manently alienated the growing number of 
Protestants, while bis arbitrary reorganiza- 
tion of the diurch government (including 


the creation of a number of new bishoprics) 
aroused the opposition of many Catholics. 
Philip's rigid Catholic policy was not the 
sole cause of the revolt, but once the revolt 
had begun, it was the factor that made recon¬ 
ciliation of the provinces that were pre¬ 
dominantly Protestant impossible. 

Despite these various causes of discontent, 


the first ten years of Philip's reign passed 


before there were any signs of 
open rebellion. Following his 
father's abdication, Philip re- 


Begtnnlng 
of the revolt 


mained in the Netherlands imtil 1569, when 


he returned to Spain, never to visit his north¬ 


ern possessions again. From that time on, 
he left the government of the distant prov¬ 
inces to a series of regents, of whom the first 


was his half-sister, Margaret of Parma. He 


always insisted, however, on a vexatiously 
detailed supervision of the regent's activity 
from his cabinet in Madrid. So far as he 


gave independent authority to anyone, it 
was to his chief minister in the Netherlands, 
Cardinal Granvelle, who became so unpopu¬ 
lar that Philip was forced to recall him in 
1564. The power of this foreign minister 
was especially resented by the great nobles, 
who were accustomed to being consulted in 
affairs of state. The most important of 
these. Prince William of Orange, had been 
shown high favor by Charles V, but now 
found himself neglected. He was not, how¬ 


ever, responsible for the first outbreak of the 


revolt, though he was later to be its greatest 
leader. In 1565, a group of young hotheads 
from the lesser nobility, together with some 
of the wealthy burghers, organized to protest 
against the arbitrary government, the for¬ 
eign ministers, and the Inquisition. The 
following year, some two hundred and fifty 
of them gathered to present a formal petition 
to the regent. They accomplished nothing, 
but the incident is memorable because it was 


then that the rebels acquired the name of 
‘‘Beggars,” applied to them in derision by 
one of the regent's councilors and carried by 
them in defiant pride throughout the revolt. 
The protest of the nobles was followed by 
wild anti-Catholic riots and image-breaking 
on the part of the Protestant proletariat, 
and Philip began to lay plans for <»ruBhixig 
the independence of his turbulent and heroti- 
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cal subjects. In 1567, William of Orange 
resigned his offices and retired to his German 
estates to organize resistance; the first army 
of the Beggars was defeated by government 
troops; and Philip sent a Spanish army to the 
Netherlands. 

The arrival of ten thousand veteran Span¬ 
ish troops under the Duke of Alva, who now 
replaced Margaret as regent, 
^f'terror^" Opened one of the darkest and 
most blood-stained pages in 
European history. Philip had ordered Alva 
to crush all opposition both to the govern¬ 
ment and to the Catholic faith, and he could 
scarcely have found a more perfect instru¬ 
ment for his purpose than this hardened 
campaigner, who shared to the full liis blind 
Spanish patriotism and hatred of heresy. 
For six years (1567-73) Alva raged through 
the land, imprisoning, executing, and con¬ 
fiscating the property of those who were sus¬ 
pected of either rebellion or heresy. Even 
the greatest nobles were not spared. The 
gallant Lamoral of Egmont and the Count of 
Hoorn were among the first to fall. In addi¬ 
tion, Alva levied crushing taxes (including 
the Spanish alcabala or ten per cent tax on 
sales), which almost ruined the conmiercial 
and industrial prosperity of the Netherlands 
beyond repair. All this was not accom¬ 
plished without opposition, but the people 
of the Netherlands were cowed by fear, and 
the duke’s Spanish veterans easily defeated 
the German and French mercenaries re¬ 
cruited by William of Orange and his brother 
Louis of Nassau. The only success of the 
rebels was won on the sea. From 1569 on, 
the *^Sea Beggars,” lawless privateers who 
hated Spaniards and Catholics as much as 
they loved fighting and plunder, preyed on 
Spanish shipping along the Atlantic coast. 
At first they had operated from friendly 
English ports, but in 1572 they acquired a 
base on the coast of Holland by capturing 
the harbor of Brill. This first success on 
land encouraged other towns in Holland and 
Zeeland to rebel. In July, the Estates of 
Holland proclaimed William of Orange their 
stadholder, and despite frightful sieges and 
massacres the northern provinces never 
again submitted entirely to Spanish author¬ 
ity. Even Philip could see that the reign of 


terror had borne its logical fruit in bitter 
hatred of Spain, and in 1573 he recalled 
Alva, replacing him by the more pacific Don 
Luis Requesens. 

Throughout these bloody years, William 
of Nassau, Prince of Orange, was the heart 
and soul of the rebellion. He 
was a German by birth and his 
title was aenved from a prmci- 
pality in southern France, but he had large 
estates in the Netherlands and became a 
Netherlander at heart. He was a tolerant 
man who hated religious persecution, and 
after the beginning of the revolt he threw in 
his lot with the Protestant minority. It was 
his grim determination, his refusal to accept 
defeat, and his patient and skillful diplomacy 
that kept the spark of rebellion alive during 
the darkest years. A discreet capacity for 
keeping his own counsel was one of his out¬ 
standing gifts, whence the name William the 
Silent by which he is best known in the am 
nals of his adopted country. His constancy 
was rewarded by success in the years follow¬ 
ing the removal of Alva. Sternly refusing 
all conciliatory offers short of complete re¬ 
ligious freedom and restoration of the old 
political rights, he kept up the fight, mean¬ 
while uniting the northern provinces under 
his leadership and working to win the co¬ 
operation of the south. This latter object he 
achieved in 1576 after the Spanish troops, 
who had been left unpaid and leaderless by 
the death of Requesens, mutinied and per¬ 
petrated the horrible massacre known as the 
^‘Spanish Fury” at Antwerp. Goaded by 
this final outrage, the States General of the 
southern provinces signed the Pacification of 
Ghent, a treaty with Holland and Zeeland to 
stand together against the Spanish tyranny. 

The union, however, did not last long. 
The common hatred of Spain was offset by 
too many differences between Treaty of 
north and south. They did not Arrof and 
speak the same language, and Union of 
the aristocratic governing class 
of the industrial southern provinces had little 
in common with the democratic commerci?il 
states of the north. The chief barrier be¬ 
tween them, however, was the difference in 
religion. The years of persecution had 
driven the most stubborn Protestants from 
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the south to the more easily defended and 
rebellious northern provinces, which were 
now fanatically anti-Catholic, while the 
south was left fairly free from Protestantism, 
It would therefore not be difficult for an 
astute diplomat to stir up dissension be¬ 
tween the provinces, and this was the aim of 
Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, who 
arrived with a new Spanish army to take 
over the regency in 1578. The famous 
Parma, already renowned as a soldier but 
equally skilled as a diplomat, was not long in 
getting results. Early in 1579, a group of the 
southern provinces signed the Treaty of 
Arras, forming a league for the protection of 
the Catholic faith. This was immediately 
answered by the Union of Utrecht, in which 
the northern provinces banded together to 
resist religious persecution and Spanish rule 
^‘with life, blood, and goods.” These two 
treaties mark the final split between north 
and south. In the following years, Parma 
conquered or cajoled the remaining rebels in 
the south and restored the ruined land to the 
Spanish crown and the Catholic Church, 
while the little Protestant states in the north 
struggled on to maintain their independence 
and to form the Dutch Republic. 

Philip never became reconciled to the loss 
of the most prosperous part of his Nether- 
land possessions. Until he was 
Slpublfc* assassinated in 1584, William 
the Silent was kept busy defend¬ 
ing his country against Parma’s armies and 
trying in vain to get substantial aid from 
France by offering the sovereignty of the 
United Provinces to the king’s younger 
brother. After his death the danger increased. 
There was no strong central government in 
the new republic, and each of the provinces 
claimed independent sovereign powers. Aid 
from England helped them over the difficult 
period of the next four years until events 
elsewhere relieved the pressure, Parma’s 
attention was distracted, first by Philip’s 
plans for the invasion of England, then by 
wars with the French Huguenots, and later 
with France itself. Meanwhile, two new 
leaders appeared who xmited the provinces 
and shepherded them through two decades 
of war to final security. John van Olden- 
baxneveldt gave wise direction to affairs of 


state, while Maurice of Nassau, the brilliant 
son of William the Silent, became stadholder 
of the various provinces and led the Dutch 
army to victory after victory. A truce in 
1609 practically ended the war, but Spain 
did not formally recognize the existence of 
the Dutch Republic as an independent state 
until 1648. Meanwhile, the Dutch had pros¬ 
pered mightily. Their seaborne commerce 
had not been wrecked by the revolt as had 
the industry of the southern provinces, and, 
though the long war with Spain was expen¬ 
sive, their expanding commerce more than 
made up the loss. Despite its small size, the 
Dutch Republic was now one of the greatest 
commercial powers in Europe with trade 
extending from the West Indies to the Far 
East. Together with England, it fell heir to 
the commercial supremacy that was slipping 
from the hands of Spain. 

3. THE WARS OF RELIGION IN FRANCE 

The Treaty of Cateau-Cambr 6 sis and the 
death of Henry II, both in the year 1559, 
ended an epoch in French history — that of 
the long foreign wars against the encircling 
Hapsburg power and for the domination of 
Italy. For the next forty years, French his¬ 
tory centered around new problems, as for¬ 
eign wars gave place to the civil Wars of 
Religion. 

The Reformation came to France as an 
importation from Germany and Switzer¬ 
land, though the way had been 
prepared by some of the earlier 
French Christian humanists. 1559 ) 

From the first it had to make its 
way against the opposition of the monarchy, 
for the French kings had already acquired 
all the control of the church in France that 
they needed and regarded heresy as a menace 
to national unity. In the early years Francis 
I was fairly tolerant, but as Lutheranism 
gained ground, he commenced an intermit¬ 
tent persecution, which became more severe 
and constant in the last decade of his reign. 
Under Henry II, the persecution became still 
more severe. Nevertheless, Protestantism 
continued to spread, finding many converts 
among the burghers, gentry, and nobility, 
and took on a more aggressive character. 
The secret of this new energy was the influ- 



THE “SPANISH FURY” AT ANTWERP 

This engraving gives a vivid impression of the massacre of the 
people of Antwerp by the mutinotus Spanish soldiers in 1567. 



THE SURRENDER OF BREDA 

In one of hie fineet pcdntinge, Velaeguez eommernoraied the evrrender of 
the town in which WiUiam the Silent had hie home. The Dutch com^ 
mander ie ehown eunrendering the key of the town to the Spanieh generoL 
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ence of John Calvin and the^hift among 
French Protestants from Lumeranism to 
Calvinism. Calvin was himself a Frenchman 
and a master of French prose. His logical 
spirit made a more direct appeal to the 
French mind than did the mysticism of 
Martin Luther. Moreover, he maintained a 
personal supervision of the struggling Prot¬ 
estant communities from his stronghold on 
the eastern frontier, and gave them the bene¬ 
fit of his genius for organization. In the year 
1559, which saw the death of Henry II, the 
first French Protestant Synod met secretly 
in the king’s own city of Paris to work out a 
national organization for the Reformed 
Church in France. 

The next step in the development of 
French Protestantism followed almost im¬ 
mediately. It became a politi- 
fa^Hies **** cal party, headed by a group of 
great nobles who were held to¬ 
gether by family ties. Under the absolute 
monarchy of Francis I and Henry II, the 
majority of nobles were little more than 
courtiers and soldiers. Nevertheless, there 
were a few great nobles, divided into two 
family groups, both more or less closely re¬ 
lated to royalty, who exercised great influ¬ 
ence at court. Under the feeble rule of 
Henry’s sons, they became rivals for the con¬ 
trol of the government, and, as one group 
was Protestant, though of fairly recent con¬ 
version, the other extremely Catholic, their 
rivalry became an integral part of the re¬ 
ligious struggle. On the Protestant side 
were the two foremost Princes of the Blood, 
Anthony of Bourbon, King of Navarre by 
virtue of his marriage to the Protestant 
Jeanne d’Albret, and his brother Louis of 
Cond6, Allied to them by marriage was the 
able and deeply religious Gaspard de Col- 
igny. Admiral of France, who, together with 
his two brilliant brothers, gave the soundest 
leadership to the Protestant party. Coligny 
was also related to the family of Montmo¬ 
rency, though the head of that powerful 
house, the aged constable, remained a Cath¬ 
olic. On the other side, the family of Guise 
headed the ultrarCatholic opposition to 
heresy. They were a younger branch of the 
ruling house of Lorraine and were closely 
connected by marriage with the royal fami¬ 


lies of France and Scotland. Duke Francis 
of Guise, the head of the family, had ac¬ 
quired a great military reputation and con¬ 
siderable popularity in the recent wars with 
Spain; two of his brothers were cardinals and 
royal ministers; his sister Mary was Regent 
of Scotland as widow of James V and mother 
of the young Queen Mary Stuart, and the 
latter now became Queen of France as the 
wife of Henry II’s eldest son, Francis II 
(1559-60). 

As Francis II was still too young to rule, 
though he had passed the legal age of major¬ 
ity, the government fell natu¬ 
rally into the hands of the owend^ 
queen’s uncles, the brothers 
Guise. They at once made use of the known 
Calvinist leanings of their rivals, the Bour- 
bon-Coligny group, to drive them from 
comt, thus forcing them into opposition as 
avowed leaders of French Protestantism. 
During the next year, the Guises redoubled 
the religious persecution, filling the prisons 
and keeping the executioners busy, while in 
self-defense the Protestants were forced to 
organize as a political-religious party. It 
was at about this time that the Protestants 
in France came to be known by the name of 
Huguenot. They were drifting rapidly to¬ 
ward rebellion when the Guise ascendancy 
ended for a time with the death of Francis 


II, after only a year’s reign. 

The crown now passed to Henry’s second 
son Charles IX (1560-74), who was still a 


child. His mother, Catherine 
de’ Medici, promptly seized 
control of the royal government 


CaHrartn. 
d.' Madid 


as regent. Hitherto this dau^ter of the 
famous Florentine family had played a sec¬ 
ondary r61e as the wife of Henry II and 
mother of the late king, but from this time 
on she was to be a principal actor in the 
hectic French drama. For a quarter of a 
century she directed the government of her 
remaining sons, and wielded whatever power 
was left to the IVench crown. Through it all 
she clung to a consistent policy, though it 
was one that had every appearance of incon¬ 
sistency. Her aim was simply to maintain 
control of the government for herself and her 
sons and to keep the kingdom at peace so far 
as possible. To do t^t, she played off 
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Guise against Bourbon, extreme Catholic 
against Huguenot, and strove whenever pos¬ 
sible to build up a center party of moderate 
Catholics who would be loyal to the crown 
and would help to keep the peace. 

Catherine's first action was to stop the 
persecution of the Protestants and to issue 
an edict granting them a limited 
freedom of worship. If Gather- 
ine hoped that this would keep 
the peace or conciliate the Huguenots, she 
was mistaken. Calvinism had gained stead¬ 
ily and become increasingly militant under 
the weight of persecution. When the pres¬ 
sure was lifted, it spread with startling rapid¬ 
ity and remained as militant as ever. The 
Protestants were never more than a small 
minority of the population of France, per¬ 
haps not more than ten per cent, but their 
strength was far greater than their numbers 
would indicate. They were recruited chiefly 
from the most energetic and influential 
classes — the industrial and commercial 
townsmen and the fighting gentry from the 
country, to whom were added a few great 
nobles. They were characterized by a high 
morality and earnestness of purpose that 
made them in every way a respectable as 
well as formidable group. Filled with hope, 
they were now determined to win full free¬ 
dom at all costs. Catherine's moderate 
edict failed to satisfy them. At the same 
time, it aroused strong opposition from the 
extreme Catholics. Fanaticism on both 
sides flared to fever heat. Catholics and 
Protestants alike rioted and desecrated each 
other's churches in every comer of France. 
In 1562, the Duke of Guise, placing himself 
at the head of a group of Catholic nobles, 
seized control of the government and forced 
Catherine to recall the edict of toleration. 
But the Protestants had gone too far to sub¬ 
mit. They took arms to defend their faith 
and opened the Wars of Religion. 

France now entered on a decade of alter¬ 


nate civil war and peace that was very little 


First Wars 
of Roliglon 


different from war. Despite 
their great inferiority in num¬ 
bers and frequent defeats, the 


Huguenots held their own by virtue of able 


leadership and unshakable determination. 


The murder of Francis of Guise in 1563 


weakened the Catholic party, and in the fol¬ 
lowing years nearly all the original leaders on 
both sides fell, leaving Coligny the most out¬ 
standing figure in France. Meanwhile, 
Catherine pursued her vacillating course, 
alternating persecution >vith toleration, and 
striving to restore peace and keep control of 
the government. In the years 1570-72, she 
seemed about to obtain her objective. She 
arranged a peace treaty, granting a fair 
amount of freedom to Protestants in places 
where they were in the majority; summoned 
Coligny to court; and planned to win over 
the Huguenot leaders by marrying her 
daughter Margaret to young Henry of Bour¬ 
bon, who had succeeded his father Anthony 
as King of Navarre and would in time 
become the natural chief of the Hugue¬ 
nots. 

As usual, however, Catherine had failed to 
reckon with the fanatical passions on both 
sides, which indeed she could 
never understand. The Hugue- 
nots were still unsatisfied and thoiomew 
the Catholics were developing a 
strong opposition under the leadership of 
Duke Henry of Guise, the son of the old 
Catholic leader. Moreover, Catherine be¬ 
gan to fear the influence of Coligny with the 
king, now of age, whom he was trying to per¬ 
suade to help the Protestant rebels in the 
Netherlands and to seize the opportunity 
provided by the revolt to annex the French- 
speaking provinces. Peace seemed as far 
away as ever, and Catherine decided to 
throw in her lot again with the Guises. She 
persuaded herself that the admiral and the 
few remaining Huguenot chiefs were the 
principal obstacles to peace, and that if they 
could be removed, the Huguenot resistance 
would collapse. Their presence in Paris for 
the wedding of Henry and Margaret pro¬ 
vided the opportunity, and on Saint Bar¬ 
tholomew's Eve, 1572, Catherine and the 
Guises laid the plans that led to the terrible 
massacre of the following day. They had 
probably intended no more than the murder 
of Coligny and the other chiefs, which Henry 
of Guise supervised himself, but, as news of 
the killing spread, the fanatical Paris mob 
rose to l^e a hand, and before morning 
some two thousand Protestants had been 
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slain. Sinrilar massacres in oth^ cities soon 
accounted for thousands more. 

Despite the loss of their leaders, the 
Huguenots still fought on, until in 1576 they 
won the most favorable peace 
yet accorded to them. Never¬ 
theless, it was clear that they 
had passed the peak of their power and were 
losing ground. Their niunbers had been cut 
down by war and massacre and it was only 
in the south and west of France that they 
were strong enough to hold their own. Prot¬ 
estantism was no longer spreading. On the 
contrary, a strong Catholic reaction had set 
in under the influence of the Counter-Ref¬ 
ormation and the activity of the Jesuits. 
Moreover, the whole country had suffered 
terribly from the wars, and the ruined people 
not unnaturally blamed the stubborn Prot¬ 
estants. The royal government was almost 
bankrupt, and Henry III (1574-89), who 
succeeded his brother Charles IX two years 
after the massacre, was too feeble to control 
the situation. In 1576, the extreme Catholic 
party, headed by Henry of Guise, took mat¬ 
ters into their own hands and formed the 
Catholic League, independent of the king, 
for the suppression of Protestantism. Dur¬ 
ing the next few years, the league gained a 
wide following and also the assurance of sup¬ 
port from Philip II. 

The death of Catherine de' Medici’s fourth 


son, the Duke of Alengon, the last of the 


War of the 
Three Henrys 


Valois line, brought about a 
crisis and precipitated the final 
struggle. Henry III was in 


feeble health and had no sons, and the near¬ 


est heir to the throne was now the Protestant 


Bourbon prince, Henry of Navarre, who for 
some years had been the most active leader 
of the Huguenots. Rather than accept him, 
the league was prepared to go to any lengths. 
In 1585, the leaguers signed a treaty with 
Philip of Spain in open defiance of their king. 
The war that followed is called the War of 


the Three Henrys. Lacking resources or the 


strength to use what he had, Henry III was 
jaught between the league, led by Henry of 
Guise, and the Huguenots who followed 
Henry of Navarre. At first the unfortunate 
king submitted to the dictation of the league, 
then in a burst of futile energy he strove to 


free himself by the assassination of Duke 
Henry. Vengeance followed within the 
year. In 1589, he was himself assassinated 
by a fanatical leaguer, and Henry of Navarre 
proclaimed himself King of France as Heniy 
IV (1589-1610). 

The death of Henry III did not at once 
end the wars, for his successor had stiU to 
overcome the opposition of the 
league and of Spain. His re- 
ligion was the chief obstacle in Jv 

his path to the throne. Save 
for that, the French people would have ac¬ 
cepted him willingly enough, for they were 
weary of war. After four years more of 
fighting, Henry IV finally realized that the 
obstacle was insurmountable. He sub¬ 
mitted and formally adopted the Catholic 
faith. After that he had little trouble in 
reconciling the leaders of the league, though 
he had still to fight a war with Spain, for 
Philip II was loath to give up his dream of 
dominating France through the Catholic 
party. The war ended on terms favorable to 
France in 1598, the last year of Philip’s 
reign. In the same year, Henry provided a 
settlement of the religious problem for 
France, which in main outline was to last for 
nearly a century. By the Edict of Nantes, 
he guaranteed freedom of conscience and full 
political rights to all Protestants. The Wars 
of Religion were ended. Protestantism in 
France had secured a legal status, but its 
great days were over. During the next cen¬ 
tury it faded slowly, as the interests of the 
age shifted. Meanwhile, with peace restored 
at home and abroad, Henry IV was free to 
turn his attention to the reconstruction of 
his shattered kingdom. But that is a story 
that must be left for another chapter. 


4. &4GLAND UNDER EUZABETH AND THE SCOTTISH 
REFORMATION 

Before Protestantism was finally estab¬ 
lished in England, there was a brief Catholic 
interlude. When the young 
King Edward VI died, the fate 
of religion in England was still ® 

far from certain. The English Reformation 
had begim as a political and national revolt 
against Rome, supported by economic mo^ 
tivesi rather than as a primarily religious 
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movement. The people had acquiesced in 
Henry’s establishment of a national Anglican 
Church, but neither king nor people had 
changed their doctrinal beliefs in any very 
marked degree. True, Protestant teaching 
of the various types emanating from Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland gained many con¬ 
verts, especially in the influential commer¬ 
cial class and among the gentry of the south, 
and under Edward doctrinal Protestantism 
made rapid progress. Still, there is reason to 
believe that when Edward’s eldest sister 
Mary Tudor, the daughter of Henry VIII 
and Catherine of Aragon, came to the throne 
in 1553, the greater number of Englishmen 
were either still Catholic or were suflS.ciently 
indifferent to accept either church as the 
government should decide. The proof is 
that Mary, herself a devout Catholic, was 
able to restore Catholicism as the official 
religion with the aid of Parliament and to 
reunite the English Church to the Roman. 
There was no rebellion, and the Catholic 
restoration might have been successful but 
for two things. In 1554, Mary married 
Philip II of Spain and joined Spain in a close 
alliance that reduced England to the posi¬ 
tion of a Spanish satellite. And she perse¬ 
cuted Protestants with a harshness that won 
for her the name of Bloody Mary. The 
Spanish alliance, coupled with the persecu¬ 
tion and the restoration of papal authority, 
aroused national resentment in England and 
hatred of Spain and the papacy. When 
Mary died, most Englishmen were formally 
Catholic, but Catholicism had become more 
unpopular. The issue was still to be decided. 

The crucial decision was made by a young 
woman of twenty-five, Elizabeth (1558- 
1603), Anne Boleyn’s daughter, 
and the last of the Tudors. The 
new queen had been raised as a 
Protestant, but she was no fanatic. WTiat 
she wanted was a national church, free from 
Rome and subject only to the royal author¬ 
ity, Protestant in character, but liberal 
enough so that all but the most stubborn 
extremists might conform. She procured it 
by act of Parliament in 1559. In the matter 
of church government, Elizabeth followed 
the example set by her father. An Act of 
Supremaqy re-established the Anglican 


Church under the supreme authority of the 
crown, with the old episcopal system other¬ 
wise unchanged. This was followed by an 
Act of Uniformity, which prescribed the use 
of a Book of Common Prayer, modeled on 
that of Edward VI, as the only legal form of 
worship. Having secured the outward uni¬ 
formity that was so essential for political 
reasons, Elizabeth was prepared to leave a 
good deal of leeway in matters of doctrine. 
The creed as stated in the Prayer Book and 
the later Thirty-Nine Articles was predomi¬ 
nantly Protestant, but the phrasing at cru¬ 
cial points was vague enough so that the 
more moderate Catholics, who did not hold 
strongly to the papal obedience, might at¬ 
tend the national church without too great a 
shock to their consciences, while almost all 
Protestants, whether they had taken their 
opinions from Wittenberg or Geneva, could 
interpret it to suit their own convictions. 
The Elizabethan settlement of the church 
was a characteristically English compromise 
and amazingly permanent. Elizabeth 
reigned long enough to see it firmly estab¬ 
lished and it has lasted down to our own 


time. Divergent parties soon arose within 
the church — but they remained there. 
Only the wilder Protestant sects and the 
extreme Catholics remained stubbornly 
aloof. They were punished and harassed by 
fines, but were not persecuted so severely as 
to arouse public sympathy for them. 

The peaceful and permanent establish¬ 
ment of a Protestant church in England was 
closely bound up with the con¬ 
version of Scotland to Protes- gnd^and 
tantism just at the time when 
Elizabeth was beginning her reign. The 
coincidence was of vital importance to both 
countries. United by a common religious 
interest, England and Scotland were both 
able to withstand the threat of domination 


by the great Catholic states of the Conti¬ 
nent, Spain and France respectively. 

Scotland was still a very backward coun¬ 
try, almost medieval in its social and politi¬ 
cal structure. Its church was 
dominated by lawleas nobles, ^totcoHond 
was disproportionately wealthy 
for a poverty-etrick^ country, and was 
probably the most corrupt in Europe. It 
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was an target for the attacks of the 
Protestant reformers. MoreovS^, the latter 
had patriotic national sentiment on their 
side. The Scottish people were growing rest¬ 
less under the rule of the French regent, 
Mary of Guise, while their queen, her daugh¬ 
ter Mary Stuart, was living at the French 
court and in 1658 married the heir to the 
throne of France. They resented the treat¬ 
ment of Scotland as a dependence of France, 
and as the Guises were ultra-Catholic, Cathol¬ 
icism came to be associated in the popular 
mind with French domination. All the ma¬ 
terials for a conflagration were present. All 
that was needed was the fiery preaching of 
John Ejiox, who returned from Geneva in 
1666, to set the land ablaze. In 1557, a con¬ 
gregation of Scottish nobles signed the fiirst 
Covenant for the defense of the Protestant 
faith. Two years later, Scotland was in 
armed rebellion against the French Catholic 
regent, and in 1560 Elizabeth sent aid to the 
rebels to help them drive out the French 
troops. That action was decisive. It se¬ 
cured the triumph of Protestantism in Scot¬ 
land and ended the long-standing enmity 
between the two British countries. 

When Mary Stuart came to rule her Scot¬ 
tish kingdom in 1561, she found the Calvin¬ 
ist Presbyterian Church already 

Pr«T^ria1ir iMy e^blkhed. The fact 
that the Reformation had come 
to Scotland in the form of Calvinism and in 
opposition to the government made the re¬ 
ligious situation in Scotland very different 
from that in England. The Presbyterian 
Church was founded as the result of a revolu¬ 
tion that swept away the old episcopal sys¬ 
tem with the royal control. As was charac- 
teristic of Calvinist churches everywhere, its 
organization was essentially democratic, 
with the final authority vested in the con¬ 
gregations and their elders and ministers. 
Such a church could not be controlled by the 
state, but, on the contrary, could bring pow¬ 
erful pressure to bear on the government. 
This Mary Stuart soon found to her cost. 
Through seven years of folly and romantic 
adventure, she fought the power of the 
church, only to be beat^ by it. At last 
she fled from the country to take refuge 
in En gla nd , leaving her infant son James 


VI to be brought up by Presbyterian divines. 

We must turn now to o^er aspects of 
English history, of equal importance with 
the religious settlement. The 
age of Elizabeth was the age 
when England rose to the first 
r ank among the commercial nations of the 
world and built up the sea power that was 
the foundation of her future greatness. The 
origin of England’s opportunity was the 
shift, already noted, in the center of gravity 
of world trade from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic.* New trade routes, around Africa 
to India and the Spice Islands and straight 
west across the ocean to the Americas, were 
blazed out by Portuguese and Spanish sea¬ 
men. As a result, Portugal and Spain ac¬ 
quired a monopoly of the rich commerce of 
the Far East, the African coast, and the 
New World. But they did not hold it long 
unchallenged. The Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese were great pioneers and colonizers, but 
they were indifferent merchants, and their 
methods of government were fatal to home 
industry and trade. It was inevitable that 
the hardy seagoing folk and canny merchants 
of England and Holland should seek their 
share in the New World trade — and almost 
as inevitable that they should get it. They 
had the advantage over their competitors of 
thriving native industries, like the woolen 
cloth industry, which gave them valuable 
goods to sell in foreign parts. Despite all 
prohibitions, English merchants poached on 
Spanish preserves in the New World, and 
carried on a profitable smuggling trade with 
the Spanish colonists, who needed the goods 
which they could supply to better advantage 
than could the merchants from the home 
country. Meanwhile, daring English sailors 
risked their lives in Arctic seas, in the hope 
of finding new routes to the Orient by the 
northwest passage around North America or 
by the northeast passage around Europe. 
The latter aim led to solid results through the 
discovery of the White Sea, which opened up 
a new and profitable trade route to Russia. 
English merchants, too, dared the Spanish 
control of the Mediterranean to carry on 
trade with the Levantine countries of the 
Near East. 

> Bm sbovi*. pagM 89e-M0. 
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This portrait tells us morej perhupSj of the styles at the For centuries Drake's name has been a symbol 

court than of the character of the **good queen'* herself, of the fighting tradition of the British navy. 
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The fa^rt that open trade wit^ the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, united into one 
great empire by Philip II, was 
denied to them forced the Eng¬ 
lish merchants to become armed 
smugglers and pirates, and made England a 
militant sea power. For years before there 
was formal war between England and Spain, 
merchant-privateers like Drake and Hawk¬ 
ins plundered the Spanish Main, captured 
treasure ships, and perfected a new tech¬ 
nique of naval warfare. Religion added bit¬ 
terness to the commercial rivalry. The Eng¬ 
lish merchants were mostly Protestant, and 
they took a double satisfaction in every blow 
struck against the commercial monopoly of 
Catholic Spain. Nor were they the only 
Protestant seamen who combined profit 
with religious satisfaction in daring assaults 
on Spanish commerce. By an odd coinci¬ 
dence, the sea power of both the Netherlands 
and France was almost entirely in Protestant 
hands, that of the rebellious Dutch and 
Huguenots respectively, who held the best 
of the Atlantic ports and issued forth to prey 
on the shipping of Spain. From the North 
Sea to the Caribbean, militant Protestantism 
rode the seas and harassed the great Catho¬ 
lic state, whose land armies were still re¬ 
garded as invincible. It was the English 
privateers, the Huguenots, and the Sea Beg¬ 
gars of Holland, who, by strangling Spanish 
trade and cutting Spain off from the Nether¬ 
lands, made possible the success of the Dutch 
revolt. Or, if that were not enough, the aid, 
oflEicial and otherwise, sent from England to 
the Protestant rebels in the Netherlands may 
be considered a decisive factor. Small won¬ 


der that Philip II finally determined to crush 
the island kingdom which had become the 
chief menace to his cherished plans for the 
restoration of Catholicism to Europe and for 
the aggrandizement of Spain. 

It is more surprising that he did not attack 
England earlier, when, indeed, he would have 


had a better chance of success, 
with s^fai there were a number of 

good reasons for his delay. At 
first he had hopes of restoring the ascendancy 


over England, which he had lost on the death 


of Mary, by marrying Elizabeth, or through 


the queen’s fear that France would press the 


claims of Mary Stuart. And Elizabeth’s 
astute diplomacy maintained the delusion as 
long as possible. Then the Netherlands re¬ 
volted and Philip put off war with England 
until he should have regained control of his 
northern possessions. He lacked the sea 
power to land an army in England, so long 
as the English could count on the aid of 
Dutch and Huguenot privateers, and with 
every passing year the English themselves 
became more fonnidable opponents on the 
sea. Philip accordingly turned to conspiracy 
with English Catholics to rid himself of Eliz¬ 
abeth and to restore Catholicism in England 
by replacing the Protestant ruler with the 
Catholic Mary Stuart. The weak point in 
Elizabeth’s position was that she was the 
last of the direct line of Tudors, that her 
legitimacy was disputed by all good Catho¬ 
lics, who had never recognized the validity 
of Henry’s divorce from Catherine and mar¬ 
riage to Anne Boleyn, and that Mary Stuart, 
as great-granddaughter of Henry VII, was 
the next claimant to the throne. For years 
Elizabeth’s life was in constant danger from 
Spanish-Catholic plots, which, incidentally, 
served to arouse in patriotic Englishmen an 
undying hatred of papal Spain. So long as 
Mary Stuart lived, neither English independ¬ 
ence nor Protestantism was safe. Elizabeth 
protected the unhappy queen as long as she 
could, but at last, in 1587, she submitted to 
the popular demand and ordered her execu¬ 
tion for treason. There was now nothing to 
delay Philip any longer. He declared open 
war immediately. It lasted until after the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Though the war dragged on for years, its 
fate was settled at the very beginning by the 
dramatic defeat of Philip’s great 
Armada in 1588. He had 
strained the financial resources 
of Spain to the utmost in order to build a 
fleet great enough to crush the English navy 
and transport an invading army to England. 
But more than money is need^ to build an 
effective navy. Philip listened too little to 
the advice of experienced sailors, and en¬ 
trusted the command to landsmen and sol¬ 
diers. From beginning to end, the history of 
the Armada is a stoiy of short-sighted stupid¬ 
ity and hopeless bungling. No account was 
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taken of the new technique of naval warfare, 
based on the use of heavy cannon in light, 
handy ships, which had been worked out by 
Drake, Hawkios, and other privateers and 
introduced into the small but efficient Eng¬ 
lish navy. The story of how the 'invinci¬ 
bleArmada was acstroyed by the winds 


and water of the English Channel, ably as¬ 
sisted by the men and guns of the English 
navy, is too well known to need recounting. 
The destruction of the Armada marked a 
definite stage in the decline of Spain’s power, 
while for England it was the beginning of 
a great era of ascendancy on the sea. 
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The Economic Revolution 


IN PRECEDING CHAPTERS wc havc traced the 
history of Europe during the period of transi¬ 
tion from medieval to modern civilization. 
We have noted the transformation of society 
and the state, together with the accompany¬ 
ing changes in the realm of thought and re¬ 
ligion, and have suggested more than once 
that the motive force behind many if not all 
of these changes was the development of new 
and more potent forms of economic activity. 
It is time now, with the political, cultural, 
and religious background already before us, 
to study at greater length the nature, of the 
transformation of European economic life 
that took place during these centuries. We 
shall find that it amounts to an economic 
revolution, and one that marks what are per¬ 
haps the most fundamental differences be¬ 
tween the medieval and the modem ages. 
Indeed, it is very doubtful if any of the 
changes of this crucial period in Europe^s 
history had more far-reaching consequences 
than the change in the methods of doing 
business. Because the change occurred at 
different times and in different degrees in 
different places — in isolated instances in 
the fourteenth century, more generally in 
the fifteenth, and almost universally in all 
parts of Europe in the sixteenth century — 
it is difficult to trace its history in any con¬ 
nected fashion. We have one clue, however, 
to guide us through the maze. Our main 
task will be to follow the development of 
capital and to discover what it did to com¬ 


merce, industry, agriculture, the state, and 
society. 

1. THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPtTAL 

The first prerequisite to the introduction 
of capital as a productive force in the busi¬ 
ness world was the existence of 
private fortunes, or accumular- 
tions of capital, large enough to 
furnish a surplus that could be invested in 
any profitable enterprise. The problem of 
how such fortunes were accumulated, in oc¬ 
casional instances before the end of the High 
Middle Ages and with increasing frequency 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centu¬ 
ries, is one that has led to a great deal of dis¬ 
cussion among modem historians. One 
point, however, is clear. They could not 
have existed had it not been for the gradual 
spread of what we call money economy,'^ 
following the revival of trade that began 
about the middle of the eleventh century. 
In the purely feudal society of the earlier 
Middle Ages, there had been little use for 
money and but ]ittle cash in circulation. 
What trade there was in that age, when al¬ 
most all men drew their living from the culti¬ 
vation of the soil, was carried on by barter, 
and the obligations of man to man were usu¬ 
ally fulfilled by personal services. With the 
revival of commerce, accompanied as it was 
by the revival of industry and town life, this 
primitive economic condition gradually 
changed Merchants and artisans found it 
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more convenient to buy and sell raw mate¬ 
rials or goods for cash, and even the peasants 
who worked the land in time acquired the 
habit of buying and selling, as the growing 
towns offered a cash market for foodstuffs. 
The change from the ‘‘natural economy” of 
barter and personal services to the “money 
economy” of cash transactions took place 
very slowly and was not complete at the end 
of the Middle Ages. Moreover, the medieval 
organization of commerce and industry un¬ 
der the corporate guild system, which was 
designed to limit the activity of individuals 
in the interests of the whole city community, 
effectively prevented most business men 
from accumulating more money than they 
needed for a “decent” living and the current 
expenses of a small business. Nevertheless, 
by the end of the thirteenth century, a good 
deal of money was in constant circulation, 
and already some few fortunate individuals 
had succeeded in accumulating surplus capi¬ 
tal that might be invested to produce a profit 
when opportunity offered. 

Given the general use of money, we have 
still to answer the question of how such pri¬ 
vate fortunes or any considera- 
afwpital***" amount of surplus capital 
could be accumulated m the age 
before the feudal system had ceased to domi¬ 
nate agriculture and even before the guild 
system had lost its hold on commerce and 
industry. Leaving aside for the moment the 
fact that such long-distance commerce as 
that between the Italian cities and the Near 
East afforded unusual opportunities for in¬ 
dividual profit even at the height of the guild 
regime, we shall find that most early accumu¬ 
lations of capital resulted from the use of 
political power, from money-lending, or 
from large mining operations. 

As has already been pqjnted out, the rise 
of money economy was closely associated 
with ibid rise of strong central 
governments in the European 
states.^ It was the increasing 
possibility of raising money taxes that en¬ 
abled the princes of the Later Middle Ages 
to hire standing armies and support a cen¬ 
tralized administration, thus freeing them¬ 
selves from dependence on the feudal nobles. 

> 8m zbovs, pigM arz-STa. 


At present, however, we are interested in an¬ 
other aspect of the collection and expendi¬ 
ture of the growing royal revenue. The col¬ 
lection of royal taxes meant the accumula¬ 
tion in one place of a sum of money larger 
than could be gathered together in the 
normal course of trade. And where any 
large sum of public money is gathered to¬ 
gether, there are always opportunities for 
the diversion of considerable portions of it 
into private hands. Medieval governments 
were notoriously careless and ineflElcient in 
the handling of finance. The king might be 
in constant need of money, but the officials 
who were entrusted with the handling of the 
royal revenue frequently retired with sizable 
fortunes. It is said that the French superin¬ 
tendent of finance, Pierre Remy, left a for¬ 
tune equivalent to $14,000,000 on his death 
in 1328. Similar opportunities were afforded 
by the revenues of great nobles, whose lands 
were petty states in themselves. 

Another source of early fortunes, and one 
of the earliest ways in which surplus capital 
could be made to produce more 
capital, was the practice of 
usury, as the church caUed it, 
i.e., money-lending at high rates of interest. 
There had been money-lenders all throu^ 
the medieval period, many of them Jews, 
who made large though uncertain profits, 
and in the Later Middle Ages an extensive 
banking and money-lending business, with 
ramifications reach^ to every part of Eu¬ 
rope, was built up first by Lombard and then 
by Tuscan and German bankers. The far 
mous Augsburg banking house of the Fuggers 
and the Florentine bank of the Medici are 
but examples of a number of fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury firms engaged in what would today be 
called international finance, and even earlier 
the bankers had become a very real power in 
international affairs. The most important 
clients of the early bankers were the rulers of 
the European states, who needed large sums 
of money at short notice for the paying and 
equipping of armies or for other expenses of 
the government and the court. Edward III 
could not possibly have begun the Hundred 
Years’ War had he not been able to borrow 
large sums from the Florentine bankers to 
pay his new type of non-feudal anny, and 
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even his relatively peaceful contemporary, 
the Emperor Charles IV, is reported to have 
borrowed two million francs in one year. 
The new centralized monarcihies were discov¬ 
ering the potential power of money. They 
regularly anticipated the income from reve¬ 
nues that could not be collected very rap¬ 
idly, and were almost constantly in debt. 
The profits from this sort of money-lending 
were usually very high, but also very uncer¬ 
tain, for a prince might readily disown his 
obligations, as Edward III did, thereby 
ruining a number of Florentine bankers and 
causing a disastrous financial panic in Tus¬ 
cany, and the heir to a throne would not al¬ 
ways feel obliged to assume his predecessor’s 
debts. Next to the rulers, the most constant 
borrowers were the feudal nobles, chronically 
improvident and hard-pressed for ready 
money, and the great ecclesiastical lords who 
built the magnificent cathedrals and monas¬ 
tery buildings on borrowed money, or squan¬ 
dered their incomes and all they could bor¬ 
row in very much the same fashion as did 
the lay nobles. One thirteenth-century 
Archbishop of Cologne, for example, bor¬ 
rowed a million francs from the Italian bank¬ 
ers. In short, most of this early money- 
lending was for unproductive purposes. It 
did not bring profit to the borrower as well 
as to the lender. Hence the objections of 
church and people alike to the practice of 
usury. When money was lent, as it was be¬ 
ginning to be in the fifteenth century, for 
such productive purposes as the financing of 
large commercial ventures, there was little or 
no objection. 

Before we consider the use of capital for 
commercial purposes, however, we must note 
^ one exceptional method of ac- 

® cumulating a fortune, closely 

allied to political power and banking, yet 
more productive than official graft or the 
lending of money to impecunious monarchs 
and nobles. In the Later Middle Ages min¬ 
ing operations on a large scale were under¬ 
taken by men, mostly bankers or princes 
who had enough capital to enable them to 
introduce improved technical methods and 
enough political power or influence to secure 
a monopoly of mining rights in a given dis¬ 
trict. A fair share of the Fugger fortune 


came from the operation of German silver 
mines. 

Mining and banking played a particularly 
important part in the rise of capitalism, be¬ 
cause they helped to furnish the 

tools of capital — money and 

^ occouniinci 

accounting — as well as to ac¬ 
cumulate fortunes. In the age when modern 
business was just beginning, “hard” money 
— that is, gold and silver coinage — was a 
much more essential ingredient in every 
business transaction than it is in our own day 
of elaborately organized credit systems. Up 
to the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
amount of money in circulation in Europe 
seems to have increased fairly steadily, 
though slowly, as the general volume of busi¬ 
ness grew and the opportunities for profita¬ 
ble investment became more numerous, thus 
bringing hoarded money into active circula/- 
tion. From the end of the thirteenth to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, however, the 
total amount of money in existence in Eu¬ 
rope probably did not increase, or may actu¬ 
ally have decreased; for there was a lull in 
mining operations and a good deal of gold 
and silver was drained out of Europe by the 
luxury trade with the East. The revival of 
mining on a large scale after the latter date, 
due to the investment of capital to finance 
difficult operations, was of great importance 
in adding to the supply of coinage, which 
was so necessary to the development of capi¬ 
tal. This supply was still further augmented 
in the sixteenth century by the importation 
of gold and silver from the mines of Mexico 
and Peru. 

Almost equally important was the work of 
the bankers, not only in mobilizing capital, 
but also in working out a technique of con¬ 
venient and accurate accounting, which is 
one of the principal tools of active capital. 
Originating in Italy, the science of account¬ 
ing by double-entry bookkeeping spread to 
all parts of Europe by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Its adoption marks a 
definite stage in the development of capital¬ 
ist business. It made possible accurate esti¬ 
mates of profit and loss, which greatly facili¬ 
tated the handling of a large business, and 
also had a profound psychological effect on 
the business man himself by clarifying his 
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attitude toward his business mid pointing 
out with unmistakable clearness the impor¬ 
tance of profit as his chief aim. Moreover, the 
improved methods of bookkeeping enabled 
the bankers to work out a system of clearing 
or exchanging bills of indebtedness, so that 
international trade could be carried on with 
less dependence on the transfer of actual 
money. 

In short, by the dawn of the modern age, a 
new type of wealth was already in existence, 
while a new technique for han- 
wealih'^ dling it and a new attitude to¬ 
ward its use were in the making. 
This new wealth was money wealth. Men 
had discovered the potentialities of capital 
and the truth of the axiom that money can 
make money. Business men were beginning 
to think in terms of investment of capital 
and to aim at the accumulation of profit 
rather than at the acquisition of a mere liv¬ 
ing. We must turn back now to trace the 
introduction of capital into commerce and 
industry, for it is investment in these produc¬ 
tive enterprises that is the most essential 
characteristic of modem capitalism. 

2. CAPITAL REVOLUTIONIZES COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 

Given the existence of fortunes large 
enough to leave a surplus for investment, the 
introduction of capital into com- 
ul^trade"* mcrcial life awaited only the 
opening-up of opportunities for 
the investment in trade of money in suffi¬ 
cient quantities to be dignified by the name 
of capital. Such opportunities were very 
few in the period of the High Middle Ages. 
Most medieval commerce was handled by 
small merchants, working under guild or city 
regulations which usually limited them to 
dealing in one kind of goods and to a small 
quantity. Tme, they had a small working 
capital, but they could scarcely be called 
capitalists, for they seldom aimed at or 
achieved more than the making of a respect¬ 
able living from their trade. Only in long¬ 
distance, seaborne trade, like that between 
the Italian cities and the East, was it possi¬ 
ble for a merchant to deal in large enough 
quantities to leave room for the investment 
of any considerable amoimt of mooBy or the 


making of any considerable profit. It was in 
this trade that the first purely commercial 
fortunes were founded. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, however, opportuni¬ 
ties for larger commercial ventures became 
steadily more numerous and more general in 
all parts of Europe. These were in part the 
result of the larger and more concentrated 
demand created by the rising territorial 
states and the growing cities. The rulers of 
the new centralized states entered the mar¬ 
ket for large supplies of goods to equip their 
armies or for the luxurious needs of a royal 
court. This demand could be met more 
profitably and more conveniently by mer¬ 
chants working on a more extensive scale 
than that of their medieval forerunners, and 
frequently a single merchant or a small group 
would be able to secure a monopoly. The 
phenomenal fortune built up by the fifteenth- 
century French merchant, Jacques Coeur, 
owed a good deal to his double position as 
merchant and controller of the royal fiinances, 
so that as the king^s agent he bought the 
government supplies from himself. The 
growth of great cities had a similar effect on 
trade, by creating a concentrated market for 
large quantities of goods from distant parts. 

Finally, and this is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant single factor in creating new oppor¬ 
tunities for the investment of 
capil^al in trade, at the end of New^de 

, 1 1 !• rooT 6 $ 

the fifteenth century, the dis¬ 
covery of new ocean trade routes to Africa, 
India, and the Americas ^ opened up the 
most distant and most profitable trade that 
the world had yet seen. The Portuguese 
merchants, who brought back shiploads of 
spices, dyes, and silks from India, realized an 
almost incredible profit on their investment. 
Scarcely less profitable was the trade be¬ 
tween Spain and the New World. Spanish 
merchants imported gold and silver, the 
priceless cochineal, dyes, and drugs, and sent 
out in retiun to the growing Spanish colonies 
all the necessities of life. Nor were the 
profits from these new trade routes limited 
to Portugal and Spain. The cargoes that 
came into the har^ts of Lisbon or Seville 
were trans-shipped to the Netherlands for 
distribution, and before long, Dutch, Eng- 
* 8m aboT., pi«M 806-MO. 
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lish, and French merchants WEre competing 
for their share in the New World trade. 

But if the profits from this new ocean com¬ 
merce were great, the risks and the time in¬ 
volved in distant voyages were 
wTrot^^the considerable and the initial 
guiidiyrtom investment must be fairly large. 

Such commerce could not have 
been carried on under the primitive guild 
system. Nor, indeed, could the expanding 
volume of trade within Europe itself have 
been handled successfully by the old meth¬ 
ods. It is extremely difficult to trace the 
exact relation between cause and effect in 
the gradual transition from the guild system 
to the conduct of trade by individual capi¬ 
talists; but the net result is clear. A con¬ 
stantly expanding volume of trade on a 
world-wide scale was outgrowing the frame¬ 
work of a system which had been designed to 
meet the needs of a much more limited eco¬ 
nomic life. New conditions demanded new 
methods, and the tradition-ridden guilds 
were not sufficiently flexible or adaptable to 
survive in competition with the relatively 
unrestricted capitalists, who were prepared 
to seize every opportunity offered by the 
changing times. Those centers of trade 
where the medieval system was too firmly 
entrenched to be dislodged now began to 
decline, while other centers where capital 
could operate more freely took on new life. 
Among the other advantages enjoyed by 
capital was its freedom to migrate. It could 
be transferred easily to the new strategic 
centers created by the shift in the direction 
of world trade. In the sixteenth century 
many German capitalists shifted their in¬ 
vestments to Antwerp to take advantage of 
the rising Atlantic trade. Capital, in short, 
was a fluid force, eminently adaptable. It 
could be moved, not only from place to place, 
but from one kind of business to another, as 
was demonstrated by the Fuggers, who kept 
their money working constantly in banking, 
mining, commerce, and industiy, piling up 
profit by the modem method of a constant 
and rapid turnover. 

The new conditions of trade, with greater 
opportunities for carrying goods in large 
quantities and from <&tant souroesi gave 
rise to a new figure in European commerce, 


the entrepreneur or wholesale middleman. 
In the Middle Ages, when most 
international trade was concen- 

1 • ,<1 . 1 . * . anlr^preneur 

trated m the penodic fans, 
commerce was carried on by small wandering 
merchants, who sold their goods in large part 
directly to the consumer. At the same time 
local trade was handled chiefly by masters of 
the craft guilds who made their goods and 
sold them at retail, across the counters of 
their shops. This system survived through 
the sixteenth century, but the increased bulk 
demand of the cities was rapidly rendering it 
obsolete. Trade was outgrowing local lim¬ 
its, and the transportation of goods from 
place to place was being taken over by 
wholesale middlemen, who stood between 
the producer and the retail merchant. Han¬ 
dling goods in bulk, the entrepreneur had to 
have considerable capital to invest, but hav¬ 
ing that, he had a great advantage over his 
smaller competitors. Because of his strate¬ 
gic position between supply and demand, 
and because he was often able to secure a 
monopoly of trade either from the state gov¬ 
ernment or through association with others 
like himself, the entrepreneur was frequently 
able to control prices at both ends and thus 
make certain of a profit. 

As compared to the medieval method of 
doing business, the investment of capital in 
wholesale trade was essentially 
an individual enterprise; yet the ond^POTies 
new type of merchant found 
that there were still many advantages to be 
gained from association. In this respect the 
familiar guild organization provided a model 
that could be adapted to new uses. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries witnessed 
the formation of a number of merchant com¬ 
panies for the purpose of securing monopo¬ 
lies or special privileges for their members, 
though each member traded independently 
on his own capital. Such were the great 
London companies of Mercers, Drapers, and 
Grocers, who dealt in linen and silk fabrics, 
wholesale woolen cloth, and spices and drugs, 
respectively. 

More chcuacteristic of the modem devel¬ 
opment of capital, however, were the mer¬ 
chant associations of another kind, partneiv 
ships, family firms, and eventually joint- 
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stock companies. As has alrea^ been sug¬ 
gested, the wholesale trade, and especially 
the long-distance trade, demanded the in¬ 
vestment of a considerable sum of capital to 
finance each venture. Not every merchant 
had enough capital to buy a large cargo or to 
send a ship to distant parts. Or, if he did 
have it, he might not be willing to risk so 
much on one venture. This problem could 
be solved by the formation of a temporary 
partnership of several merchants, each of 
whom would contribute a share of the neces¬ 
sary investment and would receive his pro¬ 
portionate share of the profit when the enter¬ 
prise was completed. Such partnerships, if 
repeated, might in time lose their temporary 
character and become permanent business 
firms. Partnerships or associations of capi¬ 
tal within the limits of a family group were 
the most likely to assume this permanent 
character. 

The most complete development of the 
principle of association was represented by 
the joint-stock company. Though fairly 
common in southern Europe before the first 
one was organized in England in 1553 for the 
exploitation of the newly discovered north¬ 
east trade route to Russia via the White Sea, 
they remained fairly rare in the north imtil 
the end of the sixteenth century. As a rule 
the joint-stock companies were organized 
only when it was necessary to open up new 
and especially expensive or hazardous trade 
routes to distant lands. On the surface, 
their organization looks very much like that 
of a modem corporation. Each investor 
purchased a share or shares of the joint stock, 
thus contributing to the capital of the com¬ 
pany, which was managed as a whole by the 
company’s oflBicers. However, they still kept 
many of the characteristics of the simple 
partnership, for each shareholder was re¬ 
sponsible for the entire debts of the com¬ 
pany. 

Tlie rise of capitalist commerce led inevita¬ 
bly to the introduction of capital into indus¬ 
try. The artisan, or manufac- 
^daTfedufiry to use a more modem 

word, supplied the goods in 
which the trader dealt, and, as the merchant 
began to handle goods in larger quantities 
and to cany them farther afield, there arose 


opportunities for the production of goods in 
greater quantities than had been needed to 
supply a local market or the relatively small 
demands of the ordinary medieval merchant. 
This demand for a larger volume of produc¬ 
tion created openings for the investment of 
capital in industry, in the same way that the 
demands of a growing market had done in 
commerce, and the results were as revolu¬ 
tionary. Medieval industry had been essen¬ 
tially small industry, designed for the most 
part to supply a local market. The typical 
guild master was a retail merchant, who sold 
his goods in his own shop, as well as a manu¬ 
facturer. Even when he sold his goods to a 
merchant for export, guild regulations usu¬ 
ally limited him to a small quantity of pro¬ 
duction by prescribing the number of ap¬ 
prentices and journeymen whom he might 
employ. This system proved adequate for 
the needs of a relatively simple economic 
life. It could not meet the demands of a 
rapidly expanding market and a growing in¬ 
ternational trade. This was apparent first 
in those industries which manufactured 
goods chiefly for sale in distant parts. Here 
there was growing up a wholesale demand, 
which necessitated, or at least created op¬ 
portunities for, wholesale production, and 
wholesale production meant the investment 
of capital. In some cases industry adapted 
itself to the use of capital by a natural in¬ 
ternal growth. In others, the capitalist 
method was imposed upon it by the entre¬ 
preneur, who handled raw materials and 
goods in wholesale lots, and who foimd it 
more profitable to hire laborers to work up 
his goods than to sell raw materials to in¬ 
dividual masters and buy the finished prod¬ 
uct from them. In any case, the commer¬ 
cial middleman tended to separate the manu¬ 
facturer from the consumer, and so de¬ 
stroyed one of the most characteristic ele¬ 
ments of the original craft guild system. 

Radical as was the change wrought wher¬ 
ever capital invaded industry, it did not, as a 
rule, result in the immediate de¬ 
struction of the guilds. Bather, 
it tended to transform them, * 

imta they had entirely lost their original 
character. There were two fairly common 
ways in which this was aocomplid:^ The 
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first occurred in those industries where a 
number of craft guilds in turn worked on the 
manufacture of a product intended for a 
foreign market, and where the merchant 
guild, which handled the finished product, 
succeeded in dominating the workers' guilds. 
The best example of this process is the cloth¬ 
making industry in Florence, England, 
Flanders, and elsewhere. Here there was a 
necessary division of labor. The wool passed 
through the hands of spinners, weavers, 
dyers, fullers, and shearmen, before it was 
finally bought and sold as finished cloth by 
the merchants of the Arte di Lana, as the 
merchant guild was called in Florence, or the 
drapers, as they were called in England. As 
the only large and constant customers, the 
cloth merchants, by working together, found 
it easy to control prices and methods of 
work. This the Arte di Lana of Florence 
succeeded in doing as early as the end of the 
thirteenth century. The next step was for 
the merchants, who were themselves rapidly 
becoming capitalist entrepreneurs, organised 
in merchant companies solely for the purpose 
of securing monopolies, to buy the raw wool 
in bulk and hire the members of the workers' 
guilds to make it into cloth. They were now 
large employers, who had invested consider¬ 
able capital in industry; and the masters of 
the subordinate craft guilds had sunk to the 
position of mere wage-earners. Those mas¬ 
ters who clung to their independence were 
forced out of competition, because cloth that 
had been bought and sold in small quantities 
by a series of independent masters cost the 
merchants, who were the only purchasers, 
more than it did under the new system, in 
which the merchant bought the raw wool and 
merely paid wages. The final step in the 
subjection of the workers was taken when, as 
occurred in England in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the merchant employers began to give 
out their wool to workers who were not 
guildsmen and who, therefore, could not 
combine to keep up wages. 

A second way in which capital invaded the 
guild system was demonstrated by the rise of 
capita&t masters within the guild itself, 
where there was a demand for quantity pro¬ 
duction. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies^ particularly in the most thriving in¬ 


dustrial centers in France, England, and 
Germany, many of the guilds were becoming 
very exclusive. The masters banded to¬ 
gether to form a small oligarchy and to ex¬ 
clude aU outsiders from mastership. Havmg 
full control of the guild, they were able to 
relax the rules regarding the number of ap¬ 
prentices and journeymen whom any one 
master might employ. Each master could 
thus produce a larger quantity of goods. The 
result was that the masters, who still re¬ 
tained their guild monopoly of the right to 
sell their product in the city, became in real¬ 
ity merchant employers, while the majority 
of the workers in the craft became perma¬ 
nent wage-earners, who would in all proba¬ 
bility remain journeymen for life. The 
growing gap between worker and employer 
within the guilds is shown by the numerous 
attempts of journeymen in all parts of Eu¬ 
rope during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies to form guilds of their own for defense 
against the masters, and by the formation, 
as in the English ^Uivery companies," of 
organizations of the wealthy masters inside 
the guild, for the purpose of controlling the 
workers and the sale of goods. 

While capital, in these various ways, was 
reshaping the guild sj^tem and making it 
serve its own interests, there 
was ako a steaxiy gro^ of 
capitalist industry outside the 
guilds altogether. The original capital for 
this type of industrial enterprise was nearly 
always furnished by commerce. An example 
has already been noted in the wool mer¬ 
chants who gave out their wool to non-guild 
workers as a means of escaping the restric¬ 
tions imposed by such few privileges as the 
guildsmen still retained. This usually neces¬ 
sitated the moving of industry from old es¬ 
tablished centers with traditional guilds to 
new towns or villages where no guild was 
already in existence. There the capitalist 
employer could pay lower wages and hence 
make a larger profit. And as capital inevita¬ 
bly followed profit, the new unrestricted cen¬ 
ters throve and took business away from the 
old guild towns. The decline of many old 
English towns and the rise of new industrial 
centers in the north and west of England are 
good indications of the geographical diift 
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that often followed the capitalization of in¬ 
dustry. 

One final word of warning before we leave 
this subject: we must not forget, in concen¬ 
trating our attention on the new develop¬ 
ments of this age, that the transformation of 
industry by capital was a slow process and 
was not completed until two centuries or 
more after the end of the sixteenth century. 
Some parts of Europe lagged behind the rest, 
and there were almost everywhere some 
small guilds that survived with little change. 

So far we have been dealing with the effect 
of capital on the economic life of the towns 

. and cities. But what of the 

great majority of the population 
in every country, who still wrung their living 
from the cultivation of the soil? Their life 
was as yet almost untouched by the trans¬ 
forming power of capital. Agriculture was 
the most conservative form of economic ac¬ 
tivity, the most thoroughly bound by tradi¬ 
tion. In most parts of Europe, the owner¬ 
ship of land was not yet regarded as an in¬ 
vestment, like a commercial or industrial 
business. It was rather an inherited posses¬ 
sion, handed down in noble or knightly fami¬ 
lies, and worked in small plots by peasants 
who were traditional tenants and who owed 
customary dues to the landlord. The peas¬ 
ant tenants had few opportunities to ac¬ 
cumulate the capital that would have been 
needed to change their methods of cultiva¬ 
tion or their economic status, and the heredi¬ 
tary tenant system afforded few chances to 
the lord for the investment of capital in 
technical improvement or large-scale pro¬ 
duction. In short, though political feudal¬ 
ism was declining, economic feudalism still 
persisted. Some changes, however, were 
taking place. Money economy had already 
spread from the towns to the country, and, 
in most places, the peasants had arranged to 
pay a cash rent to their lord as a commuta¬ 
tion of the personal services they owed him. 
And this change, slight though it was, did 
something to shake the rigid structure of cus¬ 
tom and left some openings for capitalist 
enterprise. In some parts of Germany, 
weal^ burghers were ]^3nng up land wi^ 
a view to exploiting it at a profit, and in both 
Holland and En^and capitalist methods 


were beginning to invade this last stronghold 
of medieval tradition. 

The first signs of this development can be 
observed most clearly in England, for there 
feudalism died earlier than in 
most continental countries. The iJffo^and 
popular outcry against '‘enclo¬ 
sures^^ in the sixteenth century points to one 
of the ways in which capital was changing 
agricultural methods at the expense of the 
hereditary peasant tenants. By this was 
meant the fencing-in of the open fields of the 
manor in order to use them for grazing sheep. 
This required an initial capital investment, 
but brought a larger profit to the landowner, 
first, because the price of wool was rising 
with the expanding English woolen industry, 
and second, because grazing requii-ed the 
emplojnnent of much less labor than did the 
cultivation of the soil. But, though profita¬ 
ble to the landlord, this was disastrous to the 
peasants who were driven from their ances¬ 
tral lands and thrown out of employment. 
As a matter of fact, the amount of land actu¬ 
ally enclosed was comparatively small, but 
it demonstrated a change in attitude on the 
part of the English landowners. Traditional 
rights were being less carefully obseived. 
Before the end of the sixteenth century, in 
many parts of England hereditary tenancy 
was giving way to leases for life or for a term 
of years. 


3. CAPITAL AND THE STATE 

We have already commented, in this and 
previous chapters, on the close relation be¬ 
tween the growth of capital and the rise of 
the national or territorial states. This rela¬ 
tion was so important that it deserves some 
further discussion, even though it may be in 
part repetition. 

The origins of that gradual centralization 
of power in the hands of a monarch or prince, 
which was characteristic of 
most of the states of Europe 
in the Later Middle Ages, can 
be traced back to a time before capital, in 
the modem sense, was a vital force in busi¬ 
ness, but not before money had become an 
important factor in economic life. The 
growing power of the monarch depended on 
his ability to collect money to pay and equip 
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an army and to maintain an effective ad¬ 
ministrative system. Since money circu¬ 
lated most freely among the business class of 
the towns and cities, and since they were as a 
rule not a part of the feudal system, the mon¬ 
arch depended on them for a considerable 
share of his taxes. As the central govern¬ 
ments grew stronger, and feudalism de¬ 
clined, kings were able to extend taxation to 
the rural districts, yet the commercial and 
industrial middle class still remained an im¬ 
portant source of royal revenue. The 
growth of capital among tliis class, therefore, 
greatly increased the possibilities of royal 
taxation. Capitalist business increased the 
amount of money in circulation and, at the 
same time, it concentrated a large part of 
that money in the hands of a relatively small 
class, thus making the collection of taxes 
easier. The rulers of Europe soon realized 
the extent to which their own power, or that 
of the state, depended on the prosperity of 
the capitalist business men, and with that 
realization they began consciously to pro¬ 
mote the interests of capital. 

Before discussing the conscious promotion 
of business by the state, however, let us 
pause to note some of the ways in which the 
rise of territorial states unconsciously fa¬ 
vored the early steps in the growth of capi¬ 
tal. We have already explained how the 
development of central governments aided 
the accumulation of those large fortunes 
which were among the important prerequi¬ 
sites of capitalism. Moreover, the supply¬ 
ing of goods for the state armies and the 
royal courts furnished some of the earliest 
opportunities for the investment of capital 
in large-scale commercial transactions. More 
important than any of these factors, how¬ 
ever, was the greater security and order 
which strong centralized governments alone 
could enforce. The free and safe circulation 
of trade that was essential to the success of 
capitalist business would have been impossi¬ 
ble in the midst of the earlier feudal chaos. 
So, if the rulers of the European states real¬ 
ized their need of a prosperous business class, 
the capitalist merchants and manufacturers 
realized as clearly their need of a strong 
state government. 

This close relation between the new type 


of state and the new type of business inevita¬ 
bly tended to make the territo¬ 
rial or national state the most 
miportant umt m economic life, 
just as the city had been in the High Middle 
Ages. Medieval merchants and artisans had 
looked to the city government for protection, 
and it in turn had regulated their activity, 
either directly or through the agency of the 
guilds, in the interest of the whole city com¬ 
munity. All trade outside the city was in a 
sense foreign trade, and was intermunicipal 
in character. Now, with broader economic 
interests to consider, the capitalist mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers began to look to 
the state for protection, and the state gov¬ 
ernment in turn regulated trade and industry 
for the good of the whole state as they con¬ 
ceived it. One great advantage of this trans 
ference of economic control from the city to 
the state was the clearing-away of the eco¬ 
nomic barriers, set up by city exclusiveness, 
to trade within the state itself; a second was 
the greater protection which the state could 
give to its merchants in foreign parts. 

The economic policy adopted by the Euro¬ 
pean states when they took over the regula¬ 
tion of business was in many „ 

X • -1 X xi. j. r xi- Mercanrtlism 

respects similar to that of the 

medieval cities, save that it was carried out 
on a much larger scale. The activity of the 
individual was still controlled, though not so 
rigidly, for the good of the whole commu¬ 
nity. This national economic policy is gener¬ 
ally known as ‘‘mercantilism.” It was de¬ 
veloped to its fullest extent in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but it was 
also generally practiced in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury and signs of it were apparent at an even 
earlier date. Mercantilism consists essen¬ 
tially in the regulation of industry and com¬ 
merce by the state government, with a view 
to making the state more prosperous and 
hence more powerful in relation to neighbor¬ 
ing states. One of the primary aims of mer¬ 
cantilist policy, though by no means the only 
aim, was the accumulation in the state of as 
large a supply of money — i.e., gold and sil¬ 
ver — as possible. Actual money played a 
much more important part in the conduct of 
business then than now. Moreover, in the 
days before the credit system had been so 
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highly developed as to enable i^ates to float 
large national debts, money was very neces¬ 
sary to pay the expenses of the growing na¬ 
tional armies, on which the safety of the 
state depended. And the amoimt of money 
that the government could collect in taxes 
depended more or less on the amount in 
existence in the state. The government, 
therefore, regulated trade whenever possible, 
so as to encourage exports above imports. 
This was called maintaining a favorable bal¬ 
ance of trade, for if a country sold more than 
it bought, more money would come into the 
state than would leave it. Another aim, 
closely allied to the first, was to increase the 
wealth of the state by founding colonies, as 
Spain and Portugal did in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury and England, France, and Holland in 
the seventeenth, and to exploit them in the 
interest of the mother country. The mer¬ 
cantilist state always endeavored to main¬ 
tain an exclusive monopoly of trade with its 
colonies, exchanging manufactured goods 
for raw materials of greater potential value. 
Since war was an erver-present possibility in 
the mercantilist age, the preparation for war 
was a regular part of every government's 
economic policy. This explains why some 
states, like France, frequently forbade the 
exportation of grain, so that the country 
would not be dependent on its neighbors for 
food in case of war, and why maritime states, 
like England, promoted the shipbuilding and 
fishing industries and issued navigation acts 
to encourage native shipping, thus building 
up a merchant marine manned by trained 
seamen as a sort of naval reserve. 

If the purpose of state economic legislation 
was in many ways like that of the medieval 
. cities, the theory which justified 
** ** it was still more clearly a legacy 
from the Middle Ages. The right to trade 
was still not regarded as the natural right of 
every resident; it was rather a privilege to be 
granted by the government as it saw fit. 
From this it followed naturally that the gov¬ 
ernment which granted the right to trade 
had full power also to regulate the method of 
trade. Every sixteenth-century state gov¬ 
ernment exercised that power in a variety of 
ways, but nowhere was the theory of privi¬ 
lege and control demonstrated more clearly 


than in the granting of monopolies to com¬ 
panies or groups of merchants for some spe¬ 
cific type of trade. Sometimes a state would 
grant a monopoly to foreign merchants when 
it needed the goods that only they could sup¬ 
ply, or in order to secure reciprocal advan¬ 
tages for its own merchants in foreign coun¬ 
tries. More commonly, however, the mo¬ 
nopolies were granted to organizations of 
native merchants. Such were the monopo¬ 
lies given by the governments of England, 
France, and Holland to the companies that 
opened up trade with the Far East, or the 
earlier monopoly of exporting English cloth 
to the Netherlands granted to the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers. These monopo¬ 
lies served the double purpose of excluding 
foreigners from the trade and of encouraging 
the most effective native trading organiza¬ 
tions by freeing them from both native and 
foreign competition. In addition, the gov¬ 
ernment often profited directly by retaining 
a share in the profits of the monopolistic 
company. 

In regulating industry, the mercantilist 
governments followed the same principles as 
motivated their commercial 
legislation. Indeed, the two 
cannot be separated. Realizing 
that the wealth of a state depended in large 
part on its productive power, the best rulers 
of the mercantilist age made every effort to 
stimulate manufacturing, especially of those 
goods that could be exported in order to 
maintain the favorable balance of trade or 
that might be useful to the state in time of 
war. With this in mind they granted mo¬ 
nopolies and even subsidies to those compa¬ 
nies, guilds, or localities that seemed best 
fitted to produce needed goods. Whenever 
possible they strove to introduce and foster 
new industries that would make the state 
more independent of other countries. Thus, 
in the late sixteenth century the silk industry 
was introduced into France with government 
aid, and the glass industry was founded with 
royal monopolies in both France (1661) and 
England (1667). Government regulation 
and aid, however, did not always serve their 
intended purpose, and not infrequently indus¬ 
tries were more hampered than helped by the 
well-meaning efforts of a paternalistic state. 
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When the state took upon the task 
of controlling the economic life of its citizens, 
it was forced also to assume the 
an^d***w"* responsibility for adjusting 

relief*^ those social problems that arose 

from the working-out of eco¬ 
nomic conditions. This was a relatively new 
problem for state governments, but before 
the end of the sixteenth century state legisla¬ 
tion designed to fix wages and regulate con¬ 
ditions of labor was fairly common. Such 
legislation was usually much more favorable 
to the capitalist employers, who could bring 
pressure to bear on the government, than to 
the unorganized laborers, yet the interests of 
the latter and of the unemployed were not 
entirely neglected. The Elizabethan Poor 
Laws and the famous Statute of Apprentices 
are but examples of numerous state laws 
that were intended, in part at least, to pro¬ 
tect the laborers and care for the poor. 

4. CAPITAL AND SOCIETY 

We have seen how the rise of capital 
caused an economic revolution and fostered 
a political revolution through 
*apw*^ety territorial 

states. It was the fundamental 
cause also of a social revolution, which had 
only begun in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, but which when completed would 
have reshaped society from top to bottom. 
The rise of capital changed the character of 
wealth and the sources of power. In the 
Middle Ages power resulted usually from an 
inherited position in society, and wealth was 
the product of power. It was only in small 
part money wealth; in much larger part it 
consisted of the ability to command the 
services of men by virtue of hereditary con¬ 
tracts. In the modem world, on the other 
hand, wealth is the source of power, and 
modem wealth is essentially money wealth. 
It is money that creates the power to control 
the services of men. This is the essence of 
the social revolution that was beginning in 
these transitional centuries. 

As a result of this social revolution, two 
powers, closely allied, rose to dominate the 
rest of society. They were the monarchy, 
representing the power of the territorial 
state, and the wealthy middle class or bour¬ 


geoisie. The latter was eventually to 
triumph over the monarchy 
itself and was either to control Triumph of 
or destroy it, but for the present bourglcSrio 
they were content to serve its in¬ 
terests, secure in the knowledge that its inter¬ 
ests were also their own. Meanwhile, as the 
state grew stronger and the wealthy bour¬ 
geoisie more influential, the power of the 
feudal nobility declined.^ They still main¬ 
tained their social prestige, their pride of 
class and many of their special privileges, 
but they were no longer the dominating class 
in European society. 

The nobles, however, were not the only 
class to suffer because of the rising power of 
money. Capital reduced to 
complete subjection the much ^'^pj.o^etariat 

more numerous class of indus¬ 
trial laborers. They were no longer included 
among the bourgeoMe and did not rise with 
them to power; for the introduction of capi¬ 
tal into industry had driven an ever-widen¬ 
ing wedge between the few who became rich 
employers and the many who became mere 
wage-earners, with little chance of ever rising 
above that position. This is perhaps the 
most significant of all the changes wrought 
by the rise of capital. In the High Middle 
Ages, when nearly all industry was confined 
within the limits of the guild system, no such 
permanent division between employer and 
worker had existed, for every apprentice and 
journeyman expected some day to become a 
master and an employer on a small scale, 
and every employer had been at one time a 
wage-earning journeyman. At the end of 
the sixteenth century, this might still be 
true in some places, especially in the smaller 
crafts; but in the large industries a very dif¬ 
ferent condition existed. The great majority 
of industrial workers already formed a class 
in society by themselves — the proletariat. 
Unorganized, or with organization strictly 
controlled by the state, unrepresented in 
government, uneducated, and lacking the 
surplus capital that was the source of power 
in the new society, men of this class had little 
hope of bettering their condition, either in¬ 
dividually or as a whole. They were the vic¬ 
tims of the new economic system, reinforced 
> Bee above, paces 372-373. 
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by the tacit alliance of their employers with 
the state. 

In conclusion, we must note two striking 
results of the capitalist revolution, which are 
sc important that they cannot be ignored, 
b^ the historian or by anyone else. The 
first is the vast increase in the total wealth of 
the world produced by the capitalist system; 


the second, the concentration of a dispropor¬ 
tionately large share of that wealth in the 
hands of a few people, thus opening up a 
tremendous gap between the economic and 
social status of the rich minority and the 
poor majority. Wliether the latter condi¬ 
tion will remain permanently as yet remains 
to be seen. 
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The Rcamstnutim of France and the 
Estahlishment of Absolute Monarchy 

(1698-1660) 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTUKY, which had Opened 
with such brilliant promise for France, drew 
to its close in the midst of disillusionment 
and disaster. When the century began, 
France had seemed about to enter upon a 
new and glorious epoch of national strength. 
The monarchy had apparently won at last 
its long fight for centralized government and 
national unity against the independent 
feudal nobility, and the dream of extending 
French power across the Alps into the fabu¬ 
lous land of Italy seemed already an accom¬ 
plished fact. But sixty years of foreign wars 
ended with the abandonment of the costly 
Italian dream; and a further generation of 
civil Wars of Religion left France distracted 
and desolate, powerless in foreign affairs and 
internally divided, with her people impov¬ 
erished and her government bankrupt, and 
with the ancient specter of feudal independ¬ 
ence once more raising its head to mock an 
impotent monarchy. Just as the century 
ended, however, there were signs of renewed 
hope. Henry of Bourbon, King of Navarre, 
had become King Henry IV of France, and 
under his strong hand, peace, unity, and 
order were restored to the troubled land. 
Once secure upon his throne, Henry devoted 
himself to the task of reconstructing his 
shattered country and restoring the power 
and prestige of the monarchy at home and 


abroad. Many of the results of his work 
were wasted in the years following his death, 
but the task of strengthening the state was 
taken up again by Richelieu and by Mazarin,- 
to such good effect that when the young 
King Louis XIV took over the personal gov¬ 
ernment of his kingdom he found France the 
foremost power in Europe and himself an 
absolute monarch, whose authority was 
questioned by neither noble nor commoner. 

Meanwhile, keeping pace with the evolu¬ 
tion of the national monarchical state, the 
national culture of France was taking form. 
In the midst of the foreign and civil wars of 
the sixteenth century, France reaped the 
late fruits of the Renaissance and utilized 
the legacy of antiquity to aid in the forma¬ 
tion of her national tongue. And when peace 
and order were restored, the aristocracy and 
intellect of France combined to lay the 
foundations of that refined society and pol¬ 
ished literature that were to be the envy and 
despair of Europe in the age of Louis XIV. 

1. HB^RY IV RECONSTRUaS FRANCE (1598-1610) 

Though Henry IV had inherited the royal 
title in 1589,^ five years of fight¬ 
ing passed before he was oflSr . 
cially crowned, and it was not * ’ ' 

till 1596 that he received the submission of the 

1 Sm above, page 464. 
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last of the Catholic League. Meanwhile, he 
had been forced into war with Philip II of 
Spain, and peace at home was very uncertain 
with the real issue of the Wars of Religion 
still unsettled. Bom soldier though he was, 
Henry was eager to restore peace, so that his 
country might have an opportunity to re¬ 
cover from the devastating turmoil of the 
preceding generation. In 1598, he brought 
the war with Spain to an end by the Treaty 
of Vervins, and in the same year he issued 
i epoch-making Edict of 

CO an es which accomplished the 

still more important objective of securing 
internal peace for France by a fair settlement 
of the vexatious religious problem. Henry 
had become a Catholic for reasons of state, 
because he was to be the ruler of a country 
that was predominantly Catholic, but he had 
not forgotten his old Huguenot friends. The 
Edict of Nantes granted them complete free¬ 
dom of conscience, the right of public wor¬ 
ship in all places where it already existed and 
in a number of other specified places, and the 
right to hold any public office. As a tempo¬ 
rary guaranty that these rights would be 
respected, the Huguenots were also given the 
privilege of governing and garrisoning some 
two hundred cities, mostly in southern and 
western France. This was a dangerous con¬ 
cession and caused trouble later, but the 
establishment of religious toleration was wise 
and just. That part of the edict remained in 
force for nearly a century. It reunited the 
kingdom and made France the one country 
in Europe where men of two different re¬ 
ligions could dwell together in peace and 
equal citizenship. 

With the restoration of peace at home and 
abroad, Henry IV was free at last to take up 
^ his colossal task of reconstruct- 

ing France, restoring the power 
of the monarchy, and rehabilitating French 
prestige in Europe. It was a task that might 
wen have daunted a lesser man, for it in¬ 
volved every aspect of government. In the 
first place, government must be rescued 
from banl^ptcy and its finances put on a 
firm footing. Next, the people must be aided 
to recover their lost prosperity. Then the 
authority of the central government must be 
strengthened and the nobles reduced to 


obedience. And finally, the king must use 
all the power of the revived state, with the 
aid of skillful diplomacy, to teach the other 
powers of Europe that France was still a 
nation to be reckoned with. 

For the carrying-out of this great task, no 
king in French history was better suited by 
nature than Henry IV, or, per¬ 
haps it would be fairer to say, 
than Henry IV aided by that ^ ^ 

most careful, energetic, and honest of French 
ministers, the Duke of Sully. The restora¬ 
tion of France was the product of the cordial 
collaboration of these two men of very differ¬ 
ent character. They had been friends and 
companions in arms from their youth up. 
During the troubled years of the Wars of 
Religion, Henry had learned to depend on 
Sully, then Marquis of Rosny, for those com¬ 
pensating qualities which he himself lacked. 
They were both good soldiers, though Sully 
fought with a cold Calvinist fury that was in 
marked contrast to the king^s reckless, swag¬ 
gering gallantry, but it was in the council 
rather than in the field of battle that Sully 
proved his worth. For Henry needed some¬ 
one to check his tendency to extravagance. 
He was genial, friendly, endowed with the 
personal magnetism and understanding of 
men’s characters which are essential to a 
leader, but also inclined to be profligate. His 
best qualities of mind were clear intelligence, 
sound common sense, and the kind of con¬ 
structive imagination that is needed to shape 
the general policies of a state. In short, 
Henry was a popular king and a wise states¬ 
man, but he had not the qualities that make 
an administrator. And France needed an 
administrator, Henry realized that need 
and knew that in Sully he had the man to 
meet it. A rigid Protestant, grim, cautious, 
economical, and unshakably honest, Sully 
would never be popular, but he could be 
trusted to the limit, and he had all the tire¬ 
less energy and passion for detail that are 
the marks of the bom administrator. Henr 
might conceive wise policies, but it was Sully 
who attended to the practical problems of 
the business of government. 

Sully’s most immediate and pressing prob¬ 
lem was to free the government from its ap¬ 
parently hopeless financial embarrassment. 
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Henry of Navarre was a shreivd, yet dashing Henryks wife, shown herefrom a painting by P, P. Rvhens, 

and gallant leader, and looked the part, lacked all of ker husband^s qualities as a statesman, 
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HENRY IV ENTERING PARIS IN 1594 
The scene above marks the homing point in the Wars of BeUgion. 
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Years of foreign and civil wars, the weak- 
_ , ^ ness of the last Valois kings, and 

the confusion, inemciency, ex¬ 
travagance, and corruption that pervaded 
every branch of the financial administration 
had combined to bring the state close to the 
verge of bankruptcy. The people were 
crushed by heavy and inequitable taxes; yet 
the royal income was utterly inadequate to 
meet current expenses. In part this was the 
result of a vicious financial system inherited 
from the Middle Ages. A badly organized 
multitude of officials and a criminally care¬ 
less system of bookkeeping made waste and 
corruption almost unavoidable. Moreover, 
the method of levying taxes was unjust and 
terribly wasteful. The taille, a personal and 
property tax, which represented the largest 
part of the royal income, was paid almost 
entirely by the poorer classes, since nobles 
and clergy were exempt and the wealthy 
bourgeoisie could often escape their just 
share. In order to raise money quickly, this 
and other taxes were ^^farmed out^' to pri¬ 
vate persons or corporations in return for a 
lump sum. The tax ^‘farmersthen col¬ 
lected as much as they could — usually far 
more than they had paid the government — 
from the defenseless people. It has been 
reckoned that under a weak administration 
not more than twenty-five per cent of the 
taxes paid by the people ever reached the 
royal treasury. Sully made no serious effort 
to reform this vicious system, but he did try 
to ensure its being honestly administered. 
He imposed a reasonable amount of order 
upon the administration, insisted on a strict 
accounting for all income and expenditure, 
did away with a number of useless offices, 
forced dishonest officials to disgorge, and 
saw to it that the money collected in taxes 
did not disappear on its way to the treasury. 
By such measures. Sully was able to decrease 
the taille, while at the same time increasing 
the royal revenue, and by cutting down 
waste and extravagance he was able to pro¬ 
vide plenty of money for all the legitimate 
expenses of government, including the cost 
of building up a strong army and financing 
public works and other measures for promot¬ 
ing general prosperity. By the end of 
Henry’s reign, he had recovei^ much of the 


royal domain, alienated by his predecessors; 
had paid off nearly a third of the national 
debt; and had accumulated a substantial 
surplus for use in any emergency. 

In his preoccupation with the finances of 
the royal government, however. Sully did 
not forget that the wealth of the 
state depends in the long run on Economic 
the prosperity of its citizens. 

Careful though he was to keep down royal 
expenses, he spent money freely on the im¬ 
provement of roads, bridges, canals, and 
harbors, thus stimulating the economic life 
of the state by providing safe and convenient 
means of communicjation. He was also 
greatly interested in the promotion of agri- 
(julture, which he believed to be the true 
basis of national prosperity. With charac¬ 
teristic energy, he undertook the draining of 
marshes, the reclaiming of wastelands, and 
the resettling of districts deserted during the 
late civil wars. In addition he opened up a 
foreign market for the farmers by removing 
the prohibition on the exportation of grain 
from the country. To all this the king gave 
his hearty support, and also added some 
important innovations of his own. Henry, 
indeed, was a sounder economist than Sully, 
and took an active interest in both industry 
and commerce, which his minister tended to 
ignore. It was the king who introduced the 
silk industry into France, stimulated other 
industries by subsidies and monopolies, 
made favorable commercial treaties with 
Spain and England, and founded the French 
colonial empire by sending out the first col¬ 
onists to New France, the Canada of the 
future. And, most important of all, Henry 
gave to France a dozen years of peace and 
security, which was all a naturally industri¬ 
ous people needed to work out their own 
economic salvation. When Henry’s reign 
ended, there was still much poverty in the 
country, but the general economic condition 
was vastly improved, and France had taken a 
long step in the direction of national recovery. 

Meanwhile, Henry had to deal with other 
than economic problems. Equally impor¬ 
tant was the task of restoring 
the authority of the crown, on 
which the security of the state ^ 

depended. The civil wars, which had ccone 
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near to pining the monarchj^ had given a 
new lease on life to political f^dalism. The 
great nobles had recovered a part of their old 
independence, and they were always a de¬ 
structive and disorganizing force in the life 
of the nation, unless kept well in hand by a 
strong king. In his struggle for the crown, 
Henry had been forced to buy off the great 
nobles of the Catholic League, but once his 
position was secure he taught them that he 
was their master. More than once discon¬ 
tented nobles rebelled, but the rebellions 
were easily crushed. The mass of the people, 
and especially the solid middle class, were 
unshakably loyal to the king who had given 
them peace, security, and a chance to pros¬ 
per. With their bacMng, Henry built up as 
strong a monarchy as France had yet seen. 
His government was an intelligent, imop- 
pressive absolutism, and that was the best 
that France could hope for xmder the circum¬ 
stances. France had no institutions capable 
of building up a constitutional monarchy, 
and the civil wars had proved that the only 
alternative to absolutism was anarchy. 

Much of Henry’s energy, too, was taken 
up with foreign affairs. He saw the issues 
. - . clearly and pushed every ad- 

• Rnpoiey ygjn^age, so that the growth of 
France^s prestige abroad kept pace with her 
internal recovery. The king’s foreign policy 
may be summarized in a very few words. 
His main objective was to free France from 
the menace of the encircling Hapsburg pow¬ 
ers, by weakening Spain and Austria in any 
possible way. The Hapsburg states were not 
as strong as they had been, but France still 
lay wide open to invasion from four different 
directions. To the south, Spain held Rous¬ 
sillon on the French side of the Pyrenees; to 
the north, she held Flanders, and to the east, 
Franche-Comt6, both divided from France 
by indefensible frontiers; and to the south¬ 
east, Savoy, friendly to the Hapsburgs, 
opened the way to invaders from northern 
Italy. With her enemies inside her only 
geographical defenses, France would never 
be safe while the Hapsburgs remained strong 
enough for aggressive action. While giving 
his country time to draw its breath and re¬ 
cover its strength, Heniy devoted himself to 
diplomaoQr. £b won the alliance of the Duke 


of Savoy, thus blocking the road from Haps¬ 
burg Italy; and in Germany he succeeded in 
mobilizing a group of Protestant princes in 
opposition to the Hapsburg emperor. Mean- 
wWle, he was building up a national army 
and waiting for the right moment to strike a 
more forcible blow. 

When the moment came, Henry rushed to 
war with his old enthusiasm, but death 
stopped him before he could ac¬ 
complish anything. The cause 
of the war was the death, in 
1609, of the Duke of Cleves, Jfflich, and 
Berg, three small but strategically important 
states on the lower Rhine, near the borders 
of France. There were two claimants to the 
succession, both Lutherans, though the peo¬ 
ple were Catholic. The Emperor Rudolf 
promptly sent an Austrian army to occupy 
the duchies, pending the settlement of the 
succession. Henry naturally considered this 
act a menace to France. He mobilized his 
troops at once and rallied his Protestant 
allies in Germany and Holland. It was to 
have been a general war against the Haps¬ 
burgs in both Germany and Spain. Every¬ 
thing was ready and Henry was about to join 
his army in the field when an assassin struck 
him down as he rode through the streets of 
Paris. The king’s death paralyzed France. 
She withdrew from the war and the anti- 
Hapsburg alliance disintegrated. 

2. mCHEIEU AND MAZARIN ESTABLISH ABSOLUTE 
MONARCHY (1624-61) 

With the death of Henry IV, the character 
of French government changed abruptly for 
the worse. Fourteen years 
passed before France found 

• • T> • 1* 1* X ciFsorcl#ri tho 

again, m Ricbeheu, a strong ragwiey 

hand to guide her destiny. 

Those years form an interlude of waste, mis- 
govenunent, rebellion, and a shiftless foreign 
policy, during which the best results dl 
Henry’s imgn were frittered away. For the 
first half of that period (1610-17), France 
was ruled by a stupid and irresponsible 
woman, Henry’s widow, Mariede’ Me^ci, act¬ 
ing as r^^t for thdr young scm Louis XIII, 
and by hiw worthless Italian favorites. The 
queen had no understanding of her late hus¬ 
band’s policies. Sbe revon^ almost every 



LOUIS XIII OF FRANCE 

left: The king, shown here in court dresSy was 
far from brilliant, hut had solid q'oalities of firm will 
and Icindliness. 


THE DUKE OF LUYNES 

Left: The handsome Charles d^Albert, Louis's first 
minister, was also his first mistake as a king. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU 

Upper right: The terrible cardinal, Armand de Riche- 
lieu, whom Louis chose to succeed Luynes and who 
remained Louis* s chief minister until virtually the end 
of his reign, more than made up for the weakness of 
his predecessor. 
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one of them, with disastrous results. She 
discharged Sully and the r^t of Henry’s 
ministers; she wasted the money he had 
saved and allowed the administration to 
lapse back into its old state of inefficiency 
and corruption; she permitted the great 
nobles to rebel and bought them off, instead 
of crushing them by force; and finally, she 
reversed Henry’s anti-Hapsburg policy and 
sought an alliance with Spain, the alliance to 
be cemented by the marriage of Louis XIII 
to the Spanish infanta. 

Meanwhile, the young king was growing 
up, disregarded by his mother and humili- 

Louts XIII all-powerful favor- 

* ite, the Italian adventurer, Con- 

cini, who had become chief minister of the 
kingdom. In his loneliness, Louis turned for 
friendship and counsel to his royal falconer, 
who accompanied him on the himting expedi¬ 
tions that were his favorite pastime. With 
this rather obscure gentleman he planned 
the overthrow of his mother’s arrogant min¬ 
ister. The plot was put into effect in 1617. 
Concini was killed and the queen-mother 
was banished from the court. The king then 
took over the government in his own right, 
with the former falconer, now Duke of 
Luynes, as his chief minister. The change, 
however, did not bring any marked improve¬ 
ment in government, for Luynes was a fool 
and the king was young and inexperienced. 
So the interlude of disorder continued until 
1624, when Louis handed over the govern¬ 
ment to the capable hands of Cardinal 
Richelieu, who remained his chief minister 
almost to the end of his reign. 

For eighteen years (1624-42) Richelieu 
was master of France. He dominated every 
Richelieu branch of the government and 
shaped the policies of the state. 
Yet he could not have done so without the 
steady support of the king. Louis gave him 
complete authority because he was con¬ 
vinced that Richelieu was the most capable 
man in France. That Richelieu overshad¬ 
owed the king does not prove that the latter 
was a weakling, for no weakling could have 
backed the terrible cardinal with such stub¬ 
born determination against the hatred of the 
royal family and the whole court. For 
Richelieu was never popular. Indeed, Louis 


himself never really liked his awe-inspiring 
minister, but he trusted him and approved 
his policies. Throughout his ministry, 
Richelieu devoted himself with fanatical 
energy to the accomplishment of two main 
objectives: first, the unification of the whole 
state under the absolute authority of the 
crown, and second, the raising of France to a 
dominating position among the nations of 
Europe. It was part of the policy of Henry 
IV, but only part; for Richelieu, though ut¬ 
terly devoted to the crown and the state, 
cared nothing for the welfare of the French 
people. He never realized, as Henry did, 
that the strength of the state depends on the 
prosperity of its people. He was prepared 
to sacrifice their interests ruthlessly to what 
he believed to be the good of the state. 

That lack of human interest and under¬ 
standing kept Richelieu from being a really 
great statesman, but in one re¬ 
spect at least his ruthlessness nobles 

was justified. A stem hand 
was needed to control the great nobles, for 
under the weak rule of the regent and the 
young king they had resumed their old law¬ 
less ways. They must be cmshed if the king 
was to be really king. In his devotion to the 
ideal of absolute monarchy, therefore, Riche¬ 
lieu became the avowed enemy of the nobles, 
and no name or title was too great to save a 
traitor from the executioner’s block. He had 
spies everywhere, and one conspiracy after 
another ended in a series of executions before 
it could become a menace to the state. 

The same motives determined Richelieu 
to crush the political power of the Hugue¬ 
nots. He was not a religious 
fanatic and did not believe in 
the practical utility of persecu- * 
tion, but the Huguenots as a political party 
were a menace to the king’s authority and to 
the unity of the kingdom. The Edict of 
Nantes had left them in armed possession of 
a number of walled towns and with a re¬ 
ligious-political organization of their own. 
Moreover, they were prepared to use their 
privileged position to make a bid for further 
independence. They had rebelled once in 
1621 before Richelieu came into power, and 
he had been minister for only a year when 
they rebelled again. This time he had to 
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make peace, for the government was not yet 
strong enough to crush them, but he was 
working busily so that when the next oppor¬ 
tunity occurred he would be ready to take 
decisive action. He had not long to wait. 
In 1627, the irresponsible interference of 
England on the side of the Huguenots pre¬ 
cipitated another rebellion. The war lasted 
for two years, with most of the action center¬ 
ing around the siege of the strongly fortified 
seaport of La Rochelle. It held out for a 
year, but when it fell the Huguenot resist¬ 
ance soon crumbled. In 1629, the rebels 
submitted, giving up all their fortified 
strongholds and the last of their special 
military and political privileges. Richelieu 
had accomplished his purpose, and ha\dng 
done so, he wisely refrained from religious 
persecution. The main body of the Edict of 
Nantes, which guaranteed the Huguenots 
freedom of conscience and equal citizenship 
with Catholics, was left intact. Shorn of 
their political organization, but otherwise 
untouched, the French Protestants settled 
down to become loyal and useful members of 
the state. 

Having now nothing to fear from the 
Huguenots, and not much from the great 
nobles, Richelieu was free to 

re gn po cy attention to the ag¬ 

grandizement of France on the international 
stage. His foreign policy was a revival, in 
toto, of that of Henry IV. His aim was to 
win security for France and a possible expan¬ 
sion of territory by weakmng the Haps- 
burgs. He was the natural ally of all ene¬ 
mies of Austria and Spain, and would aid 
them with money or arms as the occasion 
demanded. To this end he devoted the 
largest part of his energy in the later years 
of his ministry. That story, however, be¬ 
longs more properly to a later chapter deal¬ 
ing with the Thirty Years’ War, in which he 
played a conspicuous part. 

At the end of his life, Richelieu might 
well look back upon his career of service to 
.. the state with satisfaction. He 
Adminitiratfon accomplished everything he 

leally cared about. He had raised French 
prestige abroad; he had crushed all dangerous 
opposition to the monarchy at home; and he 
bad built up a strongly centralized govern¬ 


ment. Yet Richelieu’s administration was 
far from being an entirely successful one, and 
nothing shows the limitation of vision which 
kept him from being a really great statesman 
more clearly than his inability to realize the 
extent of his failure. His successes had been 
won at too great a cost to the state, and he 
left France miserable and impoverished. 
The people were ground down by the exces¬ 
sive taxes raised to pay for his foreign wars; 
commerce and industry languished with little 
aid from the state; and even the government 
was drifting perilously close to financial 
ruin. Compared to the standard set by 
Henry IV and Sully, he cannot be called a 
successful administrator. He not only neg¬ 
lected the economic interests of the people, 
but he failed to check extravagance, waste, 
and corruption in the royal administration, 
so that both the government and the people 
suffered more than was necessary even to 
meet the heavy expenses of the war. 

In only one respect did Richelieu attempt 
to reform the unwieldy administrative sys¬ 
tem. He sent out royal offi- • * j ^ 
cials, called “intendants,” with 
arbitrary powers to take over many of the 
duties of the nobles, governors of the prov¬ 
inces, and other traditional local officials. 
This reform was in keeping with his general 
policy of centrahzing the government of the 
state under the king’s council and strength¬ 
ening the authority of the crown at the ex¬ 
pense of such feudal institutions as still sur¬ 
vived. The intendants were usually well- 
trained, middle-class men, on whose loyalty 
the king could rely more securely than on 
that of the great nobles. Though not as 
systematically established imder Richelieu 
as they came to be later, the intendants al¬ 
ready formed the basis of a governmental 
bureaucracy that would be of great service 
in holding the country together in any politi¬ 
cal crisis. 

The structure of central government 
which Richelieu had created was put to a 
severe test in the years following 
his death. For the king died 
within a few months after his 
minister (May, 1643), and the crown was left 
to a four-year-old child, Louis XIV, with his 
mother, Anne of Austria, acting as regent. 
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Such a sftuation almost inevi|^bly spelled 
trouble, but Richelieu had bequeathed to 
the young king, with the centralized ad¬ 
ministration, an able minister to act as his 
successor, and together they saw the royal 
government through a troubled period of 
foreign war and rebellion at home to even¬ 
tual triumph. The new minister was an 
Italian who had been for years in Riche¬ 
lieu's service, the Cardinal Mazarin. Until 
his death, early in 1661, he remained chief 
minister of France, and in that time he car¬ 
ried out most of Richelieu’s policies to their 
final conclusion. Supple and conciliatory, 
where Richelieu was hard and ruthless, the 
Italian cardinal had not the awe-inspiring 
personality of his terrible predecessor, but 
he was intelligent and he walked faithfully 
in the path prescribed by his fonner master. 

That path led him safely througli the 
early years of the regency and to the con- 
elusion of the Thirty Years’ 

• 1048 , But Mazarin was 

an even worse financial administrator than 
Richelieu. The expenses of the war grew 
heavier by accumulation, and with each year 
the burden of taxation became more intoler¬ 
able to the people. Moreover, the great 
nobles who had hated and feared Richelieu 
hated his successor also, but did not fear him 
so much. In 1648, a group of the great no¬ 
bles took advantage of the economic discon¬ 
tent to break into open rebellion in uneasy 
alliance with the citizens of Paris. This was 
the first of the two rebellions that are collec¬ 
tively known as the Fronde. It was quickly 
ended by a compromise. The trouble, how¬ 
ever, was not ended. The next year the re¬ 
bellion was renewed on a broader scale. For 
two years (1650-52) it threatened the hated 
minister and the whole system of absolute 
royal government. The danger would have 
been greater if the rebels had been united in 
their interests or had had the backing of 
strong popular support. But the Fronde 
was not really a constitutional struggle. The 
princes who led it were irresponsible, moti¬ 
vated by nothing more praiseworthy than 
the desire to ruin the cardinal and to weaken 
the royal government to their own selfish 
advantage. The solid middle-class adher¬ 
ents of the Fronde were soon disillusioned, 


leaving the nobles and the mob to go their 
own reckless way until the rebellion crum¬ 
bled. The futile activity of the Fronde was 
in reality the death flurry of political feudal¬ 
ism in France. Never again would the no¬ 
bles take arms against their king. It left the 
monarchy stronger than ever, for it rein¬ 
forced the conviction of the French people 
that the only hope for peace and security lay 
in the absolute authority of the king. One 
of the tasks begun by Henry IV and carried 
on by Richelieu was finished at last. 

Another, however, still occupied Mazar- 
in’s attention. Although the Thirty Years^ 
War had ended in 1648, France 
was still at war with Hapsburg pronTanJ 
Spain. Mazarin carried on the the king 
war with fair ability against a 
weakening enemy, and at last brought it to a 
successful conclusion with the Peace of the 
Pyrenees in 1659, whereby France acquired 
Roussillon and some other important bits of 
territory along her frontiers, in addition to 
that awarded her at Westphalia.^ Mazarin 
had now not long to live, but he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had com¬ 
pleted Richelieu’s work. France was indis¬ 
putably the first power in Europe; the Haps¬ 
burg states were tottering; and the young 
King Louis XIV, who was soon to take over 
the government into his own hands, would 
find himself the unquestioned master of his 
kingdom. If the French people still groaned 
under an insupportable burden of taxation; 
if the administrative system was still waste¬ 
ful and inefficient; if the government was 
stiU not far from bankruptcy, that could not 
be helped. Richelieu’s <h*eam, if only a part 
of that of Henry IV and Sully, had been ful¬ 
filled. 


3. GROWTH OF FRB^CH LITERATURE AND CULTURE 

The final establishment of absolute mon¬ 
archy in a united state completed a long 
process of evolution. There 
was no doubt now that France 
was a nation, closely knit to- liiTrqhir# 
gether and conscious of its na¬ 
tional identity. The same period saw also 
the completion of another evolution, that of 
the national language, which had kept pace 
1 See below pagee 50S-4»10. 



CARDINAL MAZARIN 

Toy left: The Italian cardinal who mcceeded Riche- 
lieUf as the above picture suggests, had a keen and 
subtle mind. 


TURENNE3 

Top right: This portrait of Henri de la Tour d^Awwr* 
gne, Vicomte de Turenne, gives a striking impression 
of the great general who came to the aid of the govern¬ 
ment during the Fronde, 


ANNE OF AUSTRIA 


Left: This picture can scarcely have done credit to the 
queen-mother who ruled France as the regent for Louis 
XIV with Mazarines aid. 
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through the centuries with th®, evolution of 
the state. This development was no more 
peculiar to France than was the growth of 
nationalism. Every country in Europe had 
developed a vital literature in the tongue of 
the people, though still marred by a variety 
of dialects corresponding roughly to the local 
divisions inherited from the feudal regime, 
before the classical revival of the Renais¬ 
sance temporarily checked the development 
of the ^‘vulgar'' literature. For a time the 
ancient Latin of the humanists’ adoration 
displaced the more modern languages. But 
the age of the Renaissance was also an age of 
rising nationalism, as the great territorial 
states were consolidated under strong mon¬ 
archies, and in the long run nationalism 
proved stronger than the international her¬ 
itage of ancient Rome. When once the first 
enthusiasm for the literature of antiquity 
had spent its force, the national languages 
asserted themselves more vigorously than 
ever. The new art of printing helped, for it 
made books cheap and circulated them more 
widely. A wider reading public, not thor¬ 
oughly versed in Ciceronian Latin, de¬ 
manded books in their native tongue. The 
humanists had made Latin too perfectly 
classical, so that it had become difficult for 
any but the most learned to read, and still 
more difficult to write. With the passing of 
the Erasmian age of humanism, Latin gradu¬ 
ally subsided into the status of a dead lan¬ 
guage, reserved for the use of scholars. The 
vigor of the Renaissance passed over into 
the modern languages. The lessons of style 
and taste that the humanists had learned 
from the classics were now applied to the 
refinement of the vernacular. Moreover, 

the freer circulation of books made possible 
by printing, together with the closer union 
of all parts of the state into a conscious na¬ 
tionality, gradually wiped out local differ¬ 
ences of dialect and cleared the way for 
the development of truly national litera¬ 
tures. 

After the full daylight of the classical Ren¬ 
aissance in France had passed with the 
great age of the humanists, 

amotonc* ^ twilight in 

which the interests and influ¬ 

ences of the Renaissance lived on in modified 


form to inspire the founders of modem 
French literature. Before the end of the 
sixteenth century, two Frenchmen of this 
late Renaissance left the indelible imprint of 
their style and personality on the literature 
of their country. The first, p . 
Frangois Rabelais (1494?~1553), o «* 
belongs, almost, to the age of the humanists. 
He was a profound classical scholar, and his 
egregious enjoyment of life was typical of 
the Renaissance spirit at its highest tide. 
But he foreshadows the coming age in his 
determination to write in his native language 
and for the people rather than for the limited 
w^orld of scholars. His fabulous tales of Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel, which won instant and 
lasting popularity by their wild humor and 
lusty glorification of the physical universe 
may be said to mark the beginnings of mod¬ 
ern secular French literature. The second 
outstanding literary figure of the sixteenth 
century in France was a man of very differ¬ 
ent character, the thoughtful 
essayist Michel de Montaigne 
(1633-92). He was a product of the troubled 
era of the Wars of Religion. That age of 
violent passions, however, had not made 
him a partisan. On the contrary, the con¬ 
flict of dogmatic beliefs had suggested to his 
reasonable mind the possibility that neither 
side of the religious, or any other, argument 
was in possession of all the truth. With 
calm curiosity, he examined one after an¬ 
other the problems that vexed his age, and, 
having examined them from all sides, left 
them in his brilliant Essays illuminated but 
still unsolved. He was at once the heir to 
the inquiring critical spirit of the Renais¬ 
sance and the father of modem rationalism. 
Nurtured on the classics, Montaigne brought 
to French prose a perfection of style that 
makes him as important a figure in the his¬ 
tory of the language as in the history of 
thought. 

Meanwhile, an earnest little group of 
Montaigne’s contemporaries, raised like 
himself in the classic tradition, Pl4lad« 
were working conscientiously at 
the task of refining and perfecting French 
poetry, by applying to it the lessons learned 
from the poets of ancient Greece and Rome. 
There were seven poets in the group, whenoe 
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the name of the Pldiade which they took for 
themselves. Their leader, and the only first- 
rate poet in the group, was Pierre de Ronsard 
(1524-86). By both precept and example he 
set a new and more conscious style in French 
poetry, while his friend Joachim du Bellay 
(1522^0) set forth the aims of the group in a 
Defenae and Illustration of the French Lan- 
guojge^ asserting its potential equality with 
the ancient tongues. 

Thus ordered, purified, and expanded by 
adaptation of the classics, the national lan¬ 
guage was already approaching 
deux "and modem form when Henry IV 

the Academy restored peace and began the 
rebuilding of the state. During 
the next half-century, the work of standard¬ 
izing and perfecting literary French contin¬ 
ued. Two generations of uninspired poets 
and second-rate writers devoted themselves 
to a laborious study of the niles of grammar, 
to perfection of form, and to precision and 
refinement in the use of words. This devo¬ 
tion to refined form won for them the name 
of *'Pr6cieux,^^ originally a term of respect, 
but turned to one of ridicule when, having 
outlived their usefulness, they fell victims to 
the biting satire of Molidre. The vigorous 
writers of the golden age of Louis XIV have 
overshadowed their less inspired predeces¬ 
sors, but they owed the excellence of the 
language they used in no small degree to the 
men who had worked so hard to perfect its 
form. The age of Richelieu, too, had pro¬ 
vided French literature with a permanent 
tribunal of literary taste, consecrated to the 
standardization of the language, for the 
cardinal had founded the French Academy 
in 1635. 

The refinement of the French language 
was closely connected with the development 
of a more refined society. Freed 
from civil war, the French aris¬ 
tocracy turned their attention 
to the perfecting of social life and manners. 
In coimtless salons, under the watchful eye 
of aristocratic hostesses, of whom none was 
more brilliant than the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet, high society devoted itself to the 
study of form and the elaboration of rules 
for l^th maimers and language. The Pr6- 
cieux and their feminine counterparts laid 


of focioty 


the foundation for that perfection of formal 
etiquette which later made the court of 
Louis XIV the wonder of Europe. 

Respect for form and a growing conscious¬ 
ness of national unity under the absolute 
monarchy were the outstanding 
characteristics of French culture • ‘P on 

in the seventeenth century, and they carried 
over into the religious life of the people. 
Religion, however, now that the wars were 
over and the Edict of Nantes had estab¬ 
lished legal toleration for the Huguenots, no 
longer occupied the foreground of French 
thought. A not unnatural reaction followed 
the intense religious strife of the past cen¬ 
tury, leaving the majority of the people 
somewhat disillusioned and indifferent. 
Thanks to the skillful work of the Jesuits, 
they remained within the church, but those 
champions of the Counter-Reformation 
seemed now more successful in keeping the 
people orthodox church members than in 
arousing vital religious enthusiasm. Their 
methods, indeed, left them open to the 
charge that the former was all they aimed at 
achieving. At any rate, the religion of the 
court and the aristocracy, and perhaps that 
of the mass of the people, like the literature 
and manners of the age, was more distin¬ 
guished by attention to form than by emo¬ 
tional content or spiritual disturbance. This 
was not, however, universally true. There 
are in all ages men to whom religion is an 
overpowering emotional experience and who 
cannot be satisfied with formal observance. 
In the first half of the seventeenth century, a 
group of such deeply pious and sternly moral 
souls, under the name of Jansenists, led a 
reaction against the formal religion of their 
age and especially against the facile methods 
of the Jesuits. Their fate was the common 
fate of enthusiastic minorities. They were 
declared to be heretics and were suppressed 
by royal edict. But if the majority of 
Frenchmen were formally orthodox, the 
French church was not always on the best of 
terms with the papacy. The growing spirit 
of nationalism and the absolute claims of the 
monarchy led to a revival of the ‘^Gallican’' 
tradition of a French church controlled by 
the state and in its political structure more 
or less independent of Rome. The leasser- 
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tion of tjie ‘‘Gallican liberties'' first stated 
in the fifteenth century by me Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges, strained relations be¬ 
tween the king and the pope almost to the 
end of the century. 

Meanwhile, under the surface of good 
manners and formal religion, the skeptical 


rationalism of Montaigne was working 
quietly, to come to light again in 
the following century. And 
most important of all, the new 
scientific spirit, posthiunous child of the 
Renaissance, was beginning its work of 
transforming modern thought. 
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The Decline of the Monarchy in England 


(1603-60) 


WHILE IN FKANCE the first two Bourbon kings 
and their ministers were busy restoring the 
unity of the country after prolonged civil 
religious wars and were building a firm 
structure of absolute monarchy, across the 
Channel in England events were following 
an almost exactly opposite course. There, 
the first two Stuart kings were effectively, if 
unconsciously, destroying absolute mon¬ 
archy and were driving a united nation, 
which had grown strong and prosperous dur¬ 
ing years of internal peace and firm govern¬ 
ment, to disunity and the final outbreak of 
civil religious wars. The end of the sixteenth 
century saw England approaching the close 
of one of the most glorious periods of her his¬ 
tory, the reign of Queen Elizabeth, This 
last representative of the house of Tudor had 
guided England through troubled waters to 
confidence and security. She had defended 
England's independence against the aggres¬ 
sive power of Spain and had defended Eng¬ 
lish Protestantism against the driving force 
of the Counter-Reformation. She left to her 
Stuart successors a country that was pros¬ 
perous, loyal to the crown, and with a strong 
national consciousness that had found ex¬ 
pression in a magnificent national literature. 
Yet it was a country that would need very 
careful handling if the Stuart kings were to 
continue the absolute government estab¬ 
lished by the Tudors. The story of the next 
half-century is the story of their utter failure 
to cany on the Tudor tradition. In that 


crucial half-century, absolute monarchy was 
broken, never to be restored, and Parliament 
won for itself a permanent place in the gov¬ 
ernment of England. 

1. THE LEGACY OF THE TUDORS 

The age of the Tudors came to an end in 
1603 with the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
The crown then passed to the 
house of Stuart with the acccs- . 

Sion of James I. But if the 
reign of the Tudors was over, the results of 
their rule remained as a legacy to their 
Stuart kinsmen. One important part of that 
legacy was a tradition of absolute govern¬ 
ment. It was, however, absolutism of an 
unusual kind, dependent on conditions that 
were peculiar to England. The Tudors were 
satisfied with the practical exercise of royal 
power. They did not insist on defining their 
authority, nor did they put forward sweep¬ 
ing claims to unrestricted rule. On the con¬ 
trary, they were scrupulously careful to 
cloak their absolute power in a decent cover¬ 
ing of constitutional legality. Both Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth, whose reigns covered 
most of the sixteenth century, took great 
pains to secure the consent of Parliament for 
their most autocratic acts. This, in truth, 
had not been difficult, for their policies were 
for the most part popular with the majority 
of Englishmen; the people felt the need of a 
strong government in a time of general inse¬ 
curity; and both Henry and his brilliant 
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daughter were masters of the art of persuad¬ 
ing the people representat^es in Parlia¬ 
ment that what they wanted was for the best 
interests of the state. 

Under this system of legal absolutism, 
Parliament, though it lost the habit of inde- 
^ pendent initiative, was actually 

consolidating its position. In 
practice, the act of Parliament was little 
more than the official seal affixed to the ex¬ 
pression of the royal will; but the fact that 
the king^s authority was repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed through act of Parliament built up a 
tradition that Parliament might use against 
the king, if the two ever came into conflict. 
In short, the Tudors kept alive a subservient 
Parliament to give legal or constitutional 
sanction to the acts of their absolute govern¬ 
ment; and as a result of that policy they left, 
as part of their legacy to the Stuarts, a con¬ 
stitutional body which was not yet conscious 
of its power, but which might become a 
menace to the authority of less popular 
rulers. 

The potential power of Parliament de¬ 
pended largely on the peculiar structure of 
English society, and was in- 
Tudor foctety creased by certain changes that 
took place under the strong and 
peaceful government of the Tudor mon- 
archs. Following the destruction of the 
greater part of the old feudal nobility in the 
Wars of the Roses, Henry VII was able to 
rid England of the last remnant of independ¬ 
ent feudalism. In time, the Tudors created 
a new peerage to take the place of the old; 
but England no longer had anything that 
could be called a noble class, such as existed 
in every country on the Continent. Only 
those few peers who sat in the House of 
Lords were legally recognized as noble. All 
the rest of the landowning aristocracy, in¬ 
cluding the younger sons of the peerage, 
were classed as gentlemen (or collectively as 
the gentry), and were represented in the 
House of Commons. These country gentle¬ 
men were roughly of the same social class as 
the lords, though with many gradations of 
social importance, yet they were not cut off 
by any impassable barrier from the profes¬ 
sional or commercial burghers of the cities, 
for younger sons of the gentry often enough 


sought their fortunes as apprentices in the 
business houses of the towns or entered the 
professions, and many a country gentleman 
owed his estate to some wool-tradmg ances¬ 
tor whose daughter had married into a 
county family. It was from this class of the 
gentry that the great majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons were chosen, 
whether as representatives of the country 
shires or of the towns. The English Parlia¬ 
ment, then, was a body which represented 
all the influential classes in the state, and it 
was not split by any strong division of class 
interest between noble and common or be¬ 
tween country and city. 

There was a latent menace to absolute 
monarchy in such a Parliament, but during 
the Tudor period it remained 
steadfastly loyal to the crown. National 

1 j * XL • .L wntiment 

England m the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury developed a strong national conscious¬ 
ness and an aggressive patriotism, as it rose 
from a position of insecurity and compara¬ 
tive insignificance in European affairs to 
confidence and power. And that national 
patriotism came to be more and more closely 
associated with loyalty to the ruling house. 
More than anything else, the struggle against 
the combined forces of the Counter-Refor¬ 
mation and Spain during Elizabeth's long 
reign contributed to this mingled feeling of 
patriotism and loyalty. The reverse side of 
English national consciousness was hatred 
of Spain and the papacy; for the conspiracies 
of Philip II to place the Catholic Maiy Stu¬ 
art on the English throne, and his later at¬ 
tempt to invade England with the avowed 
intention of restoring the Catholic Church 
there, united Catholicism with the threat of 
Spanish domination in the minds of the Eng¬ 
lish people, just as it made Protestantism 
synonymous with English independence and 
reinforced their loyalty to Elizabeth, who 
stood as the defender of both. After the 
victory over Philipps great Armada, English¬ 
men felt a new pride in their country, ana 
were obscurely conscious that that pride in¬ 
cluded the queen and the Protestant re¬ 
ligion. 

But if the victoiy over Catholic Spain 
made Englishmen more patriotic and more 
loyal to the queen, it also made them feel 
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less keenly the need of a strong monarchy. 

England had at last won a sense 
of security to which it had long 
been a stranger. Protestantism 
and English independence were safe now. 
There was no longer any serious threat of 
foreign invasion or internal division. And 
to this feeling of national security was added 
a growing sense of personal security among 
the well-to-do classes of country and city, as 
a result of years of orderly government and 
an increasing national prosperity. Thus, 
the last of the Tudors left a country in which 
the influential classes were patriotic and 
loyal, but also more secure and hence more 
independent. 

The Englishmen of Queen Elizabeth's day 
had good reason to be proud of themselves, 
their country and their queen, 
and out of that pride there 
grew, among other things, a 
great national literature, which was not the 
least enduring part of the legacy of the 
Tudors. As in France, a literature in the 
language of the people had grown up in 
England during the Later Middle Ages, had 
then been superseded for a time by the Latin 
of the classical Renaissance, and was now 
revived in a more modern form with the 
growth of national consciousness. But still 
more than in France, the literature of the 
Elizabethan age reflects the patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm of the people, even though literary 
traditions and forms might be borrowed 
from Italy or from the Latin classics. Ed¬ 
mund Spenser (1552-99) borrowed the ro¬ 
mantic-epic form for his great poem. The 
Faerie Queene, from the Italians and colored 
it with classical allusions, but its theme was 
praise of England and England's queen. 
Shakespeare, too, though his genius was far 
too universal in its scope to be limited to a 
single theme, devoted many of his plays to 
the glorification of English history, while at 
the same time his immortal work so dignified 
the English speech that it need never again 
fear comparison with that of ancient Rome. 


2. DEaiNE OF THE MONARCHY — JAMES I AND 
CHARLES I (1603-40) 

The man who fell heir to the Tudor legacy 
was Elizabeth’s cousin, James Stuart (1603- 


25), the son of the unhappy Mary Queen 
of Scots. Since infancy he had 
held the title of James VI of 
Scotland, and now in middle age he became 
also James I of England, thus uniting at last 
the two kingdoms of Britain. Few kings 
have entered upon the government of a 
country with better intentions than James, 
and few have ruled with more disastrous re¬ 
sults. His character, ideas, and training 
made him singularly unsuited to the task of 
carrying on the Tudor tradition. Education 
he had in plenty. No more learned man 
ever sat on the throne of England. But his 
education was of a pedantic kind, and he was 
much given to theories of “kingcraft" that 
had very little relation to reality. He had 
had plenty of experience in government, too, 
but it was in the government of a country 
still partly medieval and certainly very dif¬ 
ferent from England. For all his learning, 
he was hopelessly ignorant of the peculiar 
laws, traditions, and sentiments of the Eng¬ 
lish people, or even of the fact that they had 
any. And if he never came to understand 
the temperament of the English people, he 
was equally unfortunate in his judgment of 
individual men. By a kind of fatality, he 
surrounded himself with friends who were 
either rogues or fools, and, because of the 
strong human affections that made him a 
lovable man, if an untrustworthy king, he 
allowed his worthless favorites to administer 
the government as they chose. James was 
not in any way a bad man. He was merely 
miscast for his royal r61e. Had he been a 
country gentleman with a taste for learning 
or a professor of philosophy and dialectic at 
one of the universities, he would have lived 
out a happy and useful life as an honored 
member of the community. But it is from 
such miscasting that human tragedies are 
made. 

The new king's most cherished theory was 
that of the “divine right of kings.’’ That 
kings received their authority 
directly from God and that to Wnl^ 

oppose their will was to fly in 
the face of Providence was an idea already 
familiar on the Continent. It appealed to 
James because of its theoretical complete¬ 
ness, and also because his sad experience 
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with turbulent barons and st\jJ)born Calvin¬ 
ist ministers in Scotland had persuaded him 
of the value of an absolute government 
which drew its sanction from some more 
stable source than popular consent. This 
theory he brought with him to England, and 
he never came to realize how antagonistic it 
was to the English tradition. Where the 
Tudors had ruled in fact, but had carefully 
preserved legal and constitutional forms, 
and had been satisfied with an authority 
that was all the more real for being unde¬ 
fined, James insisted on the extreme defini¬ 
tion of his rights, and even when he was 
forced to make concessions in practice, he 
spoiled the effect by blatant assertions of his 
superiority to the law and to the will of the 
people as represented in Parliament. 

The first three years of Jameses reign de¬ 
cided the fate of the Stuart monarchy, for in 
Puritans those years the new king com¬ 
mitted himself to definite poli¬ 
cies on all the most perplexing problems of 
government. One of his first actions was to 
announce a decided policy of opposition to 
the Puritans. It is difficult to say exactly 
what is meant by Puritanism, for the term 
has been very loosely used. It covers a vari¬ 
ety of types and a variety of opinions on 
doctrine and church government. The Puri¬ 
tans whom James first met on his way down 
from Scotland were not the Puritans who 
later founded New England, nor yet those 
who made up Cromwell^s godly cavalry. As 
yet, the term Puritan signified only the more 
extreme Protestants, more or less Calvinist 
in theology, who wished to ‘^purify'' the 
church of the remnants of Catholic ritual 
and practice that still remained as part of 
the Elizabethan settlement of the Church of 
England. That settlement had been essen¬ 
tially a compromise, and so long as the terms 
were not too rigidly defined, both ‘^High 
Church'' Anglicans, with a leaning toward 
ritual, and Puritans, who wished a simpler 
service, remained peacefully within the 
chmch. The Puritans, however, were anx¬ 
ious to have their position made more se¬ 
cure, and hence presented a petition to the 
new king asking recognition of their right to 
a modified service. James argued with the 
Puritan clergy, for he could never resist an 


argument, and in the end lost his temper. 
The real reason for his opposition was that 
he suspected them of wanting to adopt a 
democratic form of church government like 
that of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland, 
which had aheady caused him so much trou¬ 
ble. James realized that absolute govern¬ 
ment would be impossible unless the state 
church were ruled from the top through the 
bishops. To destroy the episcopacy would 
be to strike a death blow to absolute mon¬ 
archy. Shouting his famous epigram, ‘‘No 
bishop, no king," James swore that he would 
make the Puritans conform or would “harry 
them out of the land." James's bark was 
always worse than his bite, and very little 
active persecution followed. But he had 
made permanent enemies of a constantly 
growing number of stem and pious men, 
most of whom belonged to the influential 
classes of city burghers or country gentry. 
They could not as yet be called a party, but 
they formed the backbone of the opposition 
to all the king's unpopular policies. 

While James thus alienated the left wing 
of Protestantism, he was equally unfortu¬ 
nate in his dealings with the 
Catholics, who stood at the op- ° 
posite end of the religious spectrum. True 
to his large ideas of kingcraft, he at first 
treated the Catholics leniently, in the hope 
of uniting all religions under his beneficent 
rule. But when the fines levied on those who 
did not attend the Anglican Church were 
lifted, so many stayed away that he became 
alarmed and re-enforced them. Embittered 
by tliis betrayal of their trust, a group of 
extreme Catholics hatched a plot to blow up 
the Parliament buildings at a time when the 
king, his council, and the whole Parliament 
would be assembled in November, 1605. 
This was the famous Gunpowder Plot, It 
was discovered in time, however, and its 
chief result was to renew in the minds of 
English Protestants the fear and hatred of 
Catholicism which had existed before the 
defeat of the Armada. James might have 
utilized that feeling, but instead he turned it 
against himseU by seeking an alliance with 
Spain. 

In foreign policy, James looked to find a 
perfect field for the exercise of kingcraft 



JAMES I 



UTyper left: This portrait musty from contemporary 
accountSy have been rather flattering to the flrst Stuart 
king. 


CHARLES I 

Upper right: This is one of several portraits of Charles I 
painted by Van Dyke, The king*s regvlar and rather 
delicate features suited Van Dyke's style. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 

Left: George ViUierSy the charming and briUiant but 
irresponsible favorite of the first two Stuart kings, is 
shown here from a portrait by P, P, Rubens, 
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His thecteies were often vei^ sound, but 
they seldom worked out suc- 
Foraign policy cessfully, and about all he accom¬ 
plished was the further exasperation of his 
already discontented subjects. His first 
move, the ending of the war with Spain in 
1604, though entirely justified, was unpopu¬ 
lar with the Protestant merchant class who 
had been carrying on an illicit trade with the 
Spanish colonies. The opposition to this 
move, however, was nothing to the sullen 
fury aroused by his negotiations, pursued 
from 1619 to 1623, for the marriage of his son 
Charles to the daughter of the King of Spain. 
These were the years when Spain was ac¬ 
tively aiding the Austrian Hapsburg em¬ 
peror in crushing Protestantism in Ger¬ 
many.* Protestant England looked on ap¬ 
palled, as the king deserted the German 
Protestants in their hour of need, stopped 
the persecution of Catholics in England, and 
worked to give England a Spanish Catholic 
queen, who might, in time, give England a 
half-Spanish and possibly Catholic king. 
Religious and national sentiment united in 
violent opposition. The negotiations failed, 
and young Charles returned from Spain, 
still a Protestant and a bachelor, to the great 
relief of the people. But the damage was 
done. More than any other part of Jameses 
schemes... this project of the Spanish 
match made the ordinary man a Puritan at 
least in his politics.^' 

The general discontent with the king^s 
foreign and domestic policies found a means 
of expression in Parliament. 

Pariia'mMt come whcn that 

body, so long subservient to the 
Tudors, was no longer content to accept the 
dictation of a less popular ruler. The Com¬ 
mons was filled with men from just those 
classes that were most decidedly opposed to 
the government on religious, national, and 
commercial grounds. A majority of the 
members were Puritans, or at least strongly 
Protestant, and, though most of them were 
of the gentry, a large number held borough 
seats and represented the city merchants 
who regarded Spain as a commercial rival as 
Well as a religious and national enemy. In¬ 
dependent, practical, and dften austerely 
below, naew 509^604. 


pious men, they openly resented the extrava¬ 
gance of the royal government, the incompe¬ 
tence of the l^g^s favorites, and the evil 
reputation of the court, which seemed much 
more immoral than it really was to simple 
gentlemen unused to the ways of the capital. 
To make matters worse, James showed no 
tact in dealing with them, and from the first 
alienated Parliament by disregard for their 
traditional privileges. He lectured his first 
Parliament on the subject of the divine 
right. The startled Commons replied with a 
unanimous expression of dissent. Hitherto 
they had not troubled themselves greatly 
about the definition of their authority, but 
now they began a careful study of English 
history, gathering together, and occasionally 
distorting, every precedent that would 
strengthen their position. The king’s ex¬ 
travagance gave them their best weapon. 
Lavish in his gifts to friends and surrounded 
by careless and corrupt ministers, James was 
unable to live within the independent royal 
revenue. Additional taxation was generally 
regarded as subject to the consent of Parlia¬ 
ment. At any rate, the Commons now as¬ 
serted that right, and threatened to hold up 
appropriations unless the king would redress 
their grievances. Time and again, James 
dismissed a stubborn Parliament, only to be 
forced to call another. The struggle was 
still going on when James died and left a 
sadly discredited monarchy to his son. 

Perhaps it was not yet too late to undo 
the damage of James’s reign, but Charles I 
(1625-49) did nothing to heal 
the breach between king and “ ** 

people. He heartily subscribed to his fa¬ 
ther’s theories of divine right; he continued 
to govern through the ministry of worthless 
favorites; and he was even more strongly 
opposed than his father had been to Puritan¬ 
ism. Charles was a dignified, cultured, and 
kindly man, loyal to his friends, but woefully 
lacking in the kind of imagination that is 
essential to a statesman. Thou^ brought 
up in England, he had no more understand¬ 
ing of the English people than had the Scot¬ 
tish James, and he had much less under¬ 
standing of the Scots whom he was also 
called upon to rule. 

The events of the early years of CSiarles’a 
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reign ended all hope of co-operation between 
king and Parliament. Until he 
Right^^ was assassinated in 1628, the 
Duke of Buckingham, favorite 
of both James I and Charles, was the power 
behind the throne. The new king could 
scarcely have made a more injudicious choice 
than to entrust the government to this bril¬ 
liant but unstable man. Under his reckless 
guidance, England careered into a hopeless 
war with Spain, the fatal marriage of Charles 
to the Catholic sister of Louis XIII of 
France, and a brief war with France that 
could end only in humiliation for England. 
The war with Spain and that in aid of the 
Huguenots against the French king should 
have won the support of Parliament; but the 
utter incompetence of Buckingham served 
only to enrage the Commons, while the 
French marriage aroused all the old fear of 
Catholicism. Parliament, therefore, refused 
supplies and threatened to impeach Bucking¬ 
ham. The king dismissed one Parliament 
after another with nothing accomplished, 
and finally tried the experiment of raising 
money for the war by forced loans and mar¬ 
tial law. In 1628, however, Charles was 
forced to call Parliament again, and as the 
price of its co-operation in raising taxes, he 
accepted the Petition of Right. This peti¬ 
tion, one of the comer stones of British free¬ 
dom, was a clear statement of the illegality 
of the exercise of absolute power on four 
crucial points, martial law, the billeting of 
soldiers on the civilian population, arbitrary 
taxation, and arbitrary imprisonment. The 
first two were a protest against the means 
used by the king to support an army without 
funds, a protest inspired in part by fear lest 
the army be used to coerce the people. The 
second two points were designed to protect 
the right of Parliament to control such taxes 
as were not a recognized part of the royal 
prerogative, and to protect individual citi¬ 
zens from arrest and unprisomnent by the 
king for political reasons. These provisions, 
if respected, would have made absolute gov¬ 
ernment impossible. Charles accepted them; 
then broke them; and when Parliament in 
protest again refused supplies, he determined 
to rule without it. 

For eleven years, from 1629 to 1640, 


Charles tried the experiment of personal 
government without calling 
Parliament. To the king, it 
seemed the only possible alter- **" 

native. If he could not rule with Parliament 
— and he could not without abandoning his 
principles — he would nile without it. He 
recognized in part what that decision meant. 
He would have to give up all thought of a 
vigorous foreign policy for lack of funds, and 
would have to strain every legal means of 
taxation within the royal power to the ut¬ 
most. What he did not realize was that such 
a policy was doomed to failure. Had Charles 
possessed a strong army, he might have 
coerced the whole population into the pay¬ 
ment of unparliamentary taxes. Lacking 
that, he chose rather to distort the laws, lay¬ 
ing a heavy burden of taxes on the relatively 
smaD but very influential class of propertied 
gentry and burghers who fell within the 
scope of royal taxes. This policy aroused a 


deep resentment among just those people 
whom he could least afford to offend, while 
at the same time it did not bring in enough 
money to maintain an army with which to 
meet a rebellion. One factor, however, 
worked in the king's favor. So long as he 
could avoid calling Parliament, the general 
discontent had no means of expression. 
Without leadership, the English people, un¬ 
used to rebellion, were sullenly but help¬ 
lessly passive. 

So they might have remained if Charles 
had not, in addition to economic and politi¬ 
cal oppression, trespassed upon 
their freedom of conscience. He 
gave a free hand to Archbishop 
Laud, the most thorough exponent of High 
Church Anglicanism, whose greatest ambi¬ 
tion in life was to force all England to con¬ 
form to the strictest form of Anglican ritual 
and practice. Laud's plan was to smother 


Puritanism by preventing every possible 
means of expression. He banished all clergy 
suspected of Puritan leanings from the 
church; he censored the press; and he used 
the authority of the government to suppress 
all meetings for religious purposes outside 
the established church. Under this steady 
pressure, the gap between Puritan and High 
Churchman wi^ned and became a more 
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conscious antagonism. Religious doctrines 
and political theories became curiously in¬ 
volved, as men of many different types si¬ 
lently ranged themselves in opposition to 
king and church. Puritanism now repre¬ 
sented a complex of ideas, sentiments, and 
resentments, held in varying proportion. 
The men who sat sullenly through the pre¬ 
scribed services of the Anglican Church, and 
muttered threats against the government as 
they returned home to read their Bibles in 
privacy, were characterized by some or all of 
the following — by a Calvinist belief in pre¬ 
destination, which was directly opposite to 
the Arminianism common among High 
Churchmen; by a strict morality that showed 
itself in stern simplicity of life and disap¬ 
proval of Sunday games; by a growing hatred 
of ritualistic church services, of all bishops 
and of Laud’s hand-picked clergy; and by an 
equally strong hatred of royal despotism. 
Parliament had long been a Puritan body. 
Now that Parliament no longer met, all 
Puritans were Parliamentarians, and all who 
resented divine-right absolutism, as prac¬ 
ticed by Charles Stuart, were, more or less, 
Puritans. 

It was Scotland that gave the signal for 
rebellion and provided the opportunity. In 
1637, Laud and the king de- 
termined to extend the enforce¬ 
ment of Anglican service to 
Scotland, to replace the traditional Presby¬ 
terian form. This was sheer madness, as 
James I, who knew his stubborn Scots even 
if he never learned to know his Englishmen, 
might have told them. More accustomed to 
the ways of rebellion than their law-abiding 
English neighbors, the Lowland Scots rose as 
one man, and swore to a Covenant to defend 
their religion. Charles then marched north 
with a meager army to force them to obedi¬ 
ence, only to find a nation in arms awaiting 
the attack with a godly fervor. Lacking 
money and with his people heartily out of 
sympathy with his plans, Charles could not 
raise anything like an adequate army. The 
two ‘‘Bishops’ Wars” of 1639 and 1640 were 
no more than futile demonstrations. The 
king was forced to make a humiliating peace 
with his northern subjects and to promise 
them a large indemnity as the price of the 


withdrawal of the Scottish army from Eng'^ 
land. 

Absolutism without adequate financial 
resources had failed. In October, 1640, 
Charles summoned a Parlia¬ 
ment to raise money to pay the 
indemnity. This was the Long 
Parliament, which lasted through years of 
opposition, civil war, and the experiment of 
the Commonwealth. It provided the long- 
awaited opportunity to organize the opposi¬ 
tion to the king. 

3. THE CIVIL WAR, THE COA^MONWEALTH, AND THE 
PROTEaORATE (1640-60) 

The members of the new Parliament were 
almost imanimous in their determination to 
curb the absolute powers of the 
monarchy. Led by John Pym, **curbi"ab* 
a Puritan gentleman of great soiutism 
ability, the Commons at once 
launched an attack on Laud and the Earl of 
Strafford, the two chief ministers of the king 
Laud was sent to the Tower, while Strafford, 
more dangerous because more powerful, was 
condemned to death by an act of attainder. 
Parliament then proceeded by one act after 
another to strip the king of the powers that 
had made absolute rule possible. Provision 
was made for regular meetings of Parlia¬ 
ment, which was not to be dismissed arbi¬ 
trarily. The arbitrary and more or less 
extra-legal courts of star chamber and high 
commission were abolished, as were also 
those taxes which kings hitherto had been 
able to collect without consent of Parlia¬ 
ment. In the course of a few months, this 
determined Parliament destroyed abso¬ 
lutism in England forever. For when the 
monarchy was restored in 1660, it was the 
limited monarchy left by these acts of 1640- 
41. 

So far. Parliament had been nearly unani¬ 
mous. Tte Puritan majority, however, were 
not content to stop there. They 
went on to a “root and branch” DMtion of 
attack on the episcopal system 
in the church and to claim for Parliament 
powers over the army and the executive au¬ 
thority that would have made Parliament as 
absolute as the king had ever been. Divi- 
(UODS nmiF b^gan to appear in the nmb of t^ 


DMtion of 
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Gommons, Many men who had joined 
heartily in the acts to curb royal absolutism 
hesitated at proposals to transfer full author¬ 
ity from king to Parliament, contrary to con¬ 
stitutional precedent. And the same men, 
though willing enough to check the power of 
Laudas High Church bishops, suspected as 
they were of leaning toward Catholic prac¬ 
tice, balked stubbornly at Puritan proposals 
to do away with the Prayer Book, endeared 
to them by years of familiarity. Parliament 
was dividing on religious and political 
grounds, with Puritans and Parliamentar¬ 
ians on one side, moderate Anglicans and 
rather reluctant Royalists on the other. At 
last in 1642 the crisis came, and men in Par¬ 
liament and in the nation had to make a 
definite choice. In January, Charles made a 
frustrated attempt to arrest five members of 
Parliament who were recognized as the lead¬ 
ers of the opposition. In self-defense, the 
Commons took unconstitutional measures to 
raise an army. The king fled to Oxford, and 
with him went the Royalist minority in the 
Commons and a majority of the Lords. 
There was now open war between king and 
Parliament, or what was left of it. 

All through the summer of 1642 the oppos¬ 
ing sides were mustering their forces. In the 
long run, only a minority of the 
R dh population took an active part, 
*** but they were the influential 
minority. The great mass of agricultural 
laborers remained neutral, save when pressed 
into the infantry on one side or the other. The 
volunteers were yeoman farmers, gentlemen, 
and the industrial and commercial classes of 
the towns. The line between Royalist and 
Parliamentarian, however, represented no 
clear class division. Yeomen and gentlemen 
fought on both sides, and, though London 
and the seaports were the strongholds of 
Parliament, there were Royalists in every 
city and a majority in some. In general the 
Royalists were stronger in the north and 
west, while Parliament could count on a 
majority in the eastern and midland coun¬ 
ties. But even this geographical alignment 
was only partially valid. It was not a war of 
sections any more than it was a war of 
classes. In the final analysis it was a war of 
opposing political and le^ous principles or 


4Rr 

sentiments. The ancient feeling of loyalty 
to the crown was the force that rallied men 
about the royal banner. Some of those who 
found that they could not desert the king in 
the face of a caU to arms were Puritans, but 
most of them were Anglicans, Catholics, or 
men to whom religion was not a dominating 
passion. Among them were enough of the 
hard-drinking, hard-riding gentry to give the 
whole Royalist party the name of Cavaliers. 
On the other side were men in whom the 
memory of royal oppression was stronger 
than the sentiment of loyalty. For the most 
part they were Puritans, for it was the Puri¬ 
tans who had suffered most under the recent 
absolutism, and the stem determination to 
win religious freedom was one of the few 
sentiments strong enough to make English¬ 
men take up arms against their king. Yet 
not all Parliamentarians were Puritans, and 
not all Puritans were of the strict type 
painted by popular fancy. There were 
enough of the latter, however, to win for 
their party the name of Roundheads, from 
their refusal to wear the flowing curled wigs 
affected by their less godly opponents. 

The war lasted four years (1642-46). The 
limits of space forbid our giving a description 
of the campaigns, nor would the 
attempt be particularly profit- 
able. It was a strange, scrambled affair, 
with much aimless marching about. Only 
the Royalists had a definite strategy in the 
plan to converge on the city of London and 
captme it, which, however, never succeeded. 
Parliament had the advantage of holding the 
great seaports and controlling the wealthiest 
cities, so that they could draw supplies from 
abroad and could pay for superior equip¬ 
ment. The navy, too, was on their side, and 
Scotland was their ally. In the long mn, 
though, the deciding factor was the New 
Model Army, recruited from among the most 
extreme Protestants and organized by the only 
real military genius whom the war produced, 
Oliver Cromwell. Well armed, well drilled, 
and kept under a strict military and moral 
discipline, the New Model were the shock 
troops of the Parliamentary army. Crom¬ 
well's Ironside" cavalry proved their dis¬ 
ciplined worth against Prince Rupert’s wild 
Cavaliers at Maxston Moor in 16^. By the 



OLIVER CROMWELL 


Left: The plain stem faccy shown in this 
'picturey was well suited to the commander 
of the New Model Army and ruler of the 
Puritan Commonwealth, 
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A SESSION OF PARLIAMENT 

Below: The English Parliament in session 
is shown here from a seventeenth-century 
graving. 
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end of the war the New Model included 
about a fourth of the Parliamentary forces, 
and by far the most effective part. 

With the surrender of the king in 1646, 
Parliament faced the difficult problem of 
arranging a permanent settle- 
Independenfs ment. One question was what 

Presbyterians to do with the king. Few men 
were prepared to abolish mon¬ 
archy. But could Charles be tnisted to 
maintain a constitutional authority, limited 
by Parliament? And while Charles foiled all 
negotiations by his bewildering inconsisten¬ 
cies and double-dealing, another vital prob¬ 
lem rose to the surface. As the price of the 
Scottish alliance. Parliament in 1645 had 
agreed to make Presbyterianism the state 
religion of England. It was a compromise 
that satisfied most Puritans, for some kind 
of state church was needed, though few were 
really Presbyterian in the Scottish sense. It 
did not, however, satisfy the New Model 
Army. This grim organization had been 
recruited from among the most extreme 
Protestants, men whose individualistic love 
of religious freedom made them oppose any 
state-controlled church. They were the In¬ 
dependents, differing among themselves in 
theological views, but united in the convic¬ 
tion that each congregation must be free to 
determine its own religion. Now, the Pres¬ 
byterian Parliament, flushed with victory, 
made two serious mistakes. It persecuted 
Anglicans, on the one hand, thus embittering 
the defeated Royalists, and, forgetting who 
had won the war, it also passed persecuting 
acts against the Independents and proposed 
to disband the New Model without its back 
pay. The result was a second brief civil war, 
with Royalists, Parliamentary Presbyteri¬ 
ans, and Scots in a curious alliance against 
the Independents. The latter, led by Crom¬ 
well, were again victorious. And, not to be 
cheated of the fruits of victory the army 
chiefs now took control. In December, 
1648, they forcibly ‘‘purged’’ Parliament of 
its Presb 3 rterian members, leaving only a 
small minority who could be trusted to do 
what the army wished. Two months later, 
this “Rump Parliament” abolished the 
House of Lords. 

The Independent army was in the saddle, 


and in no temporizing mood. Parliament 
had betrayed their hopes of re¬ 
ligious freedom, and they could 
not trust the king. All hope of a 
peaceful, amicable settlement that would 
preserve the things they had fought for 
seemed lost. They were riding the tiger, and 
there was nothing to do but to go on. Crom¬ 
well was now the undisputed loader of the 
army and what remained of Parliament. He 
had labored patiently to preserve a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, but was now convinced 
that that was no longer possible. With grim 
courage, he accepted the logic of the situa¬ 
tion and instituted the trial of the king. 
Charles Stuart met liis death with dignity, 
while England staggered imder the shock, 
and men who had fought against him united 
with those who had rallied round his banner 
to haU him as a martyr. The execution of 
the king wiped out the memory of his op¬ 
pressive government and made the great 
majority of Englishmen Royalists at last. 
England was a republic now, but a republic 
ruled by a small minority of armed men who 
could not coimt on the support of the people. 

During the next eleven years (1649--W), 
England passed from one experimental form 
of government to another. The 
first was the Commonwealth, a Common- 
republic governed by a council Protectorate 
chosen by the Rump of the 
Long Parliament, which still held the legisla¬ 
tive authority. This was changed in 1653 by 
the forcible dissolution of the Rump, and a 
new constitution was substituted, making 
England a Protectorate, with Cromwell as 
Lord Protector and a carefully selected Par¬ 
liament to hold the legislative authority. 
Even the most carefully chosen Parliament, 
however, could not co-operate with the 
army chiefs, and further changes followed, 
making Cromwell king in all but name. 
Whatever the form of constitution, in actual 
fact England was ruled by Oliver Cromwell 
with the backing of the army. It was not 
the kind of government that anyone wanted, 
perhaps least of all Cromwell. But it was 
apparently the only form of government 
possible at the time; the only form that could 
save the coxmtry from anarchy or further 
civil war. England was not yet ready to 
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Test(»e tbe Stuart monardqr, R|;id there was 
still too much divisioo of opimcm to permit 
of a true republic. The rule of Cromwell 
and the army provided a working govern¬ 
ment, which, however, dared not permit a 
freely elected Parliament. Such a govern¬ 
ment could not last long; but under the 
capable guidance of Cromwell it lasted long 
enough to give England time to recover from 
the civil wars and to restore her prosperity 
and her pres%e abroad. 

The internal government of England un¬ 
der Cromwell was peaceful and orderly, but 
the warlike spirit of the Piuitan 

fei^'tdtey opportunity 

to express itself in relation to 
Ireland, Scotland, and the neighboring 
states of the Continent. During the period 
of the Commonwealth, Cromwell had to 
mish strong opposition in both Ireland and 
Scotland. In the former, the Catholic ma¬ 
jority rose in support of the Stuart heir, the 
future Charles IL The Puritan army in¬ 
vaded Ireland and put down the Catholic 
rising with a barbarous cruelty such as they 
had never shown in dealing with their Prot¬ 
estant enemies. To this day, the “curse of 
Cromwell” bolds an unforgettable place in 
the memory of the Irish people. In Scot¬ 
land, where the opposition was Presb 3 d»rian 
rather than Catholic, Cromwell was much 
more merciful. After defeating the Scots, he 
left them with a settlement that was emi¬ 
nently fair, though unpopular because it was 
forced upon them by the English and also 
because Cromwell insisted on the toleration 
of other Protestant sects. Having restored 
peace to the British Isles, the militant Com¬ 
monwealth turned to war with the Nether¬ 
lands, the chief commercial rival of England. 
More than any other group in the popular 
tion, the new government represented the 
commercial class. Cromwell zealously fos¬ 
tered their interests, reviving trade with the 
colonies and striving by a new navigation 
act to build up England’s canying tr^ at 
the e}Q)ense of the Dutch. The war with the 
Netherlands proved that England had not 
lost her mastery of sea warfare and left her 
once more misbess of the Narrow Seas. 


Later, Cromwell, as Protector, launched an¬ 
other naval war against Spain for similar 
commercial reasons and with equal success. 
Before his death in 1658, he had made Eng¬ 
land a ranking power again among the na¬ 
tions of Europe. 

On the whole, Cromwell accomplished a 
great deal, and much that was of permanent 
value, for many of his economic 
policies were carried on by the 
restored Stuart monarchy. Yet * ” '** 
his govenunent grew steadily more unpopu¬ 
lar. Englishmen who had fought against the 
king had not fought to substitute a military 
despotism for the ancient monarchy. The 
new government had not given the people 
political freedom, and, though Cromwell 
guaranteed a large measure of religious toler¬ 
ation to all save Catholics and Anglicans, the 
Puritan government instituted a moral op¬ 
pression as irksome as the religious oppres¬ 
sion of Charles had been. Under the pres¬ 
sure of what would today be called blue 
laws, enforced by the army, many a former 
Puritan turned Cavalier and many a former 
Parliamentarian turned Royalist. When the 
death of Cromwell left the Protectorate to 
his feeble son, the nation was very nearly 
unanimous in its opinion that only one course 
lay before it — to restore the Stuart mon¬ 
archy in the person of Charles II, with ade¬ 
quate guaranties that the powers of Parlia¬ 
ment, as fixed by the acts of 1640-41, would 
be respected. This decision was put into 
effect without further civil war, thanks to 
the intervention of General Monk, now in 
command of the army, who used his power 
to secure a freely elected Parliament, which 
invited Charles II to return. In 1660, the 
new king was welcomed home with delirious 
demonstrations of joy. England had a legiti¬ 
mate king again; but he would not be an 
absolute ruler, nor would any king in the 
future successfully revive the claims of the 
first two Stuarts. The Anglican Church, 
too, was restored and for a time persecuted 
dissenters; but the principle of religious free¬ 
dom was not lost sight of and was soon to 
come into its own at least so far as dissent¬ 
ing Protestants were concerned. 
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The Thirty Years’ War 


THE FIRST HALF of the seventeenth century 
witnessed the last and greatest of the reli¬ 
gious wars, a war that for thirty years (161S- 
48) devastated Germany and involved, be¬ 
fore it was over, nearly every state in Eu¬ 
rope. For more than half a century before 
the war began, the Religious Peace of Augs¬ 
burg (1655) had served to maintain an un¬ 
easy peace between the Protestant and 
Catholic forces in Germany. But conditions 
had changed since 1555, and with the open¬ 
ing years of the seventeenth century it be¬ 
came increasingly apparent that the settle¬ 
ment could not last much longer. The re¬ 
vived energy of Catholicism under the im¬ 
petus of the Counter-Reformation, the rising 
power of militant Calvinism, the territorial 
greed and jealous independence of the Ger¬ 
man princes, the dynastic ambitions of the 
house of Hapsburg in both its branches, and 
the national interests of France, Sweden, 
and other European powers all tended to 
increase the tension and to produce a situa¬ 
tion that menaced the peace of Europe. In 
these years, Germany was a vast powder 
magazine, which any chance spark might 
ignite with devastating results. For there 
were more than religious problems involved. 
Political and economic motives played their 
part in the war from the first, and as the war 
continued, religious issues sank into com¬ 
parative insign^cance before the greed and 
mutual hatred of territorial states and ruling 
dynasties. When the war was over, Ger¬ 
many lay prostrate; the Holy Roman Em¬ 


pire had been reduced to an empty shell; and 
out of the final settlement emerged the mod¬ 
ern state system of Europe. 

1. THE BACKGROUND OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 

The years immediately following the Re¬ 
ligious Peace of Augsburg marked the high 
tide of Protestantism in Ger¬ 
many. For a time the momen- _ 
turn gamed by the Lutheran in Germany 
Reformation in its early days 
carried it on to further conquests, especially 
in northern Germany. But as the century 
drew on, the tide turned. The Catholic 
Church in the period of the Counter-Refor¬ 
mation gained a new and aggressive energy 
and began to recover some of the lost ground. 
In every German state where the prince was 
still Catholic, the Jesuits set up their effi¬ 
cient schools and exerted a steady, tactful 
influence on both the people and their 
princes. One Catholic prince after another 
seconded their efforts by energetically en¬ 
forcing the principle of the religious peace 
which gave the prince the right to dictate the 
religion of his subjects. Thus large sections 
of southern Germany, including Bavaria, the 
Austrian Hapsburg lands, and the ecclesias¬ 
tical states of the Rhineland, were purged of 
their numerous Protestant population and 
became almost unanimously Catholic. By 
the b^inning of the seventeenth century, 
German Catholicism had developed a decid¬ 
edly militant spirit, and had found two pow¬ 
erful and devoted champiozui in the young 
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Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria®, and his con¬ 
temporary, Ferdinand of Styria, cousin and 
heir of the Hapsburg emperor. 

In contrast to this Catholic revival, Lu¬ 
theranism seemed to be sinking into a state 
of passive apathy. All that was 
in*Germany positive and aggressive in the 
Protestant faith was now con¬ 
centrated in the growing Calvinism, which 
had established itself in several of the upper 
Rliineland states and in Bohemia, and had 
won over the Elector Palatine and the Elec¬ 
tor of Brandenburg. The stern faith of Cal¬ 
vin provided the moral force needed to meet 
the revived energy of Catholicism, but the 
growth of Calvinism in Germany weakened 
rather than strengthened the Protestant 
cause, for Lutheran and Calvinist were di¬ 
vided by an antagonism almost as deep as 
that which separated Protestant and Cath¬ 
olic. 

The growth of Calvinism, indeed, was one 
of the principal factors that tended to nullify 
the settlement arranged by the 
Def^of Religious Peace of Augsbinrg. 
Augsburg ^ 1555, Calvinism had not yet 

become a power to be reckoned 
with in Germany, and the Calvinists had 
been excluded from the terms of the peace.^ 
Thus, unlike their Lutheran neighbors, they 
had no legal status. But even the Lutherans 
were no longer fully protected by the reli¬ 
gious peace. It had recognized the right of 
the Lutheran princes to hold those church 
lands which they had confiscated prior to 
1552. A good deal of church land, however, 
was secularized (i.e., taken over by the 
Lutheran lay governments) after that date. 
So long as Protestantism was in the ascend¬ 
ant, no effective protest could be made, but 
as the Catholic forces gained new strength, 
they asserted that these lands were not in¬ 
cluded in the peace and still belonged to the 
church. A similar problem arose from the 
interpretation of that part of the peace 
known as the ecclesiastical reservation. Ac¬ 
cording to this clause, ecclesiastical princes 
(bishops or abbots ruling territorial states) 
who became Protestant were to give up their 
land, which was to be retained by the church. 
This provision, however, had been violated 
» See above^ 427. 


on numerous occasions, and most of the 
bishoprics in northern Germany, as well as 
many smaller ecclesiastical principalities, 
had become secular Protestant lands. 

The growing feeling of insecurity among 
the Protestant princes led in 1608 to the 
formation of an armed league. Evangelical 
the Evangelical Union, under Union and 
the leadership of the Calvinist Catholic 
Elector Palatine. It was largely League 

a Calvinist league, for they were in the most 
serious danger, but some Lutherans were in¬ 
cluded, though the sequel was to show how 
little they were prepared to sacrifice for 
their Calvinist allies. The following year, 
the challenge of the union was met by the 
formation of a Catholic League led by Maxi¬ 
milian of Bavaria. The Protestant and 
Catholic forces in Germany were now ranged 
in hostile armed camps. Peace was main¬ 
tained only by the even balance of power. 
Should any circumstance upset that balance, 
w^ar would be inevitable. 

Tills intricate adjustment of forces in Ger¬ 


many was further complicated by the rather 
anomalous position of the Haps¬ 
burg emperors. Though they ^ Position of 
were all orthodox CathoHcs, the "^p***"^^* 
emperors (Ferdinand 1,1556-fi4; Maximilian 
II, 1564-76; Rudolph II, 157&-1612; and 
Matthias, 1612-19), whose reigns occupied 
the time between the abdication of Charles 


V and the outbreak of the Thirty Years' 
War, were not aggressive champions of 
Catholicism. Their interests were confined 


in large measure to the aggrandizement of 
their hereditary family lands, which in¬ 
cluded, besides Austria and the other Haps¬ 
burg territories in southern Germany, the 
kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary. In 
addition, of course, they held such vague 
authority over the entire Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire as still adhered to the imperial title. 
The princes of Germany, however, both 
Catholic and Protestant, had already gained 
a good deal of independence, and desired 
more. This fact tended to prevent any 
whole-hearted co-operation l^tween the 
emperors and the other Catholic princes. 
Indeed, the emperor was pointedly left out 
of the Catholic League. The league might 
join with him in a common effort against the 
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Protestants, but the princes of the league 
would be careful to see that the imperial au¬ 
thority was not strengthened by a victory 
over the Protestant princes. In the long 
run, the only support on which the Hapsburg 
emperors could count without question, out¬ 
side of their own territory, was that of their 
cousins of the Spanish branch of the family. 
Always intensely conscious of their dynas¬ 
tic solidarity, the Austrian and Spanish 
branches of the house of Hapsburg, though 
divided since the abdication of Charles V, 
had maintained a very close relationship, 
reinforced by frequent intermarriages. Any 
German war involving the Austrian Haps- 
burgs, therefore, would certainly involve 
Spain also. And Spain, though greatly 
weakened through internal decay, was still 
to all outward appearances the greatest 
power in Europe. 

As it happened, the Hapsburgs were in¬ 
volved in the coming war, and that from the 
very beginning, for the spark 
o emia ignited the conflagration 

was the revolt of the Bohemian Calvinists 
against their Hapsburg ruler. The rebellion 
was motivated by a mixture of national and 
religious aspirations. Nowhere in Europe 
was national consciousness stronger than in 
this Slavic land, where a Czech population 
had for centuries been ruled by German 
kings, and heresy was ingrained in this peo¬ 
ple, whose ancestors two centuries before 
had defied the might of Catholic Christen¬ 
dom in memory of the martyred John Huss. 
Under the feeble rule of the emperors, Ru¬ 
dolph and Matthias, the Bohemian Protes¬ 
tants, the most aggressive of whom were Cal¬ 
vinists, had gained a measure of religious 
freedom. Their rights were guaranteed by a 
royal charter, but they depended in reality 
upon the weakness and tolerance of the em¬ 
peror. This fact explains the consternation 
of the Bohemians when, in 1617, the childless 
Matthias designated as his heir his cousin 
Ferdinand of Styria, notoriously the most 
fanatical opponent of Protestantism in Ger¬ 
many. To make matters worse, Matthias 
forced the Bohemian Diet to accept Ferdi¬ 
nand as their hereditary king, in violation of 
the ancient tradition that the Bohemian 
crown was elective. Seeing both their reli* 


gious and national freedom endangered, the 
Czech nobles determined to strike without 
delay, before Ferdinand could consolidate 
his power. 


2. THE THIRTY YEARS* WAR (1618-48) 

The story of the thirty years of warfare, 
which opened with the Czech-Calvinist ris¬ 
ing in Bohemia, is a rather com¬ 
plicated one, but it is made *^*Ih^war 
somewhat easier to follow by 
the fact that it falls readily into four major 
periods: (1) the Bohemian revolt, beginning 
in 1618; (2) the Danish intervention, begin¬ 
ning in 1626; (3) the Swedish intervention, 
beginning in 1630; (4) the French interven¬ 
tion, beginning in 1635 and lastuag till the 
end of the war. 

The Bohemian revolt was begun with a 
dramatic gesture of defiance. Determined 
to commit their fellow country¬ 
men irrevocably to rebellion, a ^revdl 
group of Czech noblemen en¬ 
tered the royal palace at Prague and heaved 
the emperor^s representatives bodily out of a 
window, from which they fell, with consider¬ 
able loss of dignity, but with no fatal injury, 
into the moat below. There was now no 
turning back. The Bohemians organized an 
army, though with characteristic irresponsi¬ 
bility the nobles refused to contribute the 
money necessary to make it really effective, 
while on the other side, Ferdinand began to 
mobilize his forces. He could count on a cer¬ 
tain amount of support from Spain, the 
pope, and the Catholic League, and early in 
1619 the opportune death of the aged Mat¬ 
thias gave him the additional prestige of the 
imperial title as Ferdinand II (1619-37). 
Still he might have been left practically 
alone to deal with his rebellious subjects if 
the Bohemians themselves had not called in 
outside aid and turned the rebellion into a 
general religious war. In the summer of 
1619, the Bohemian Diet elected Frederick, 
the Calvinist Elector Palatine, King of Bo¬ 
hemia, and that rash yoimg prince accepted 
the dangerous honor. The choice of Freder¬ 
ick had been inspired largely by the hope 
that he would be able to secure aid from his 
father-in-law, James I of England, as well as 
from the other Protestant princes of Ger- 
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Catholic 

triumph 


many, fiiit James, who was engaged in ne¬ 
gotiations for a marriage alliance with Spain, 
contented himself with giving good advice, 
and the Lutheran princes had no desire to 
risk a war for the sake of Calvinism and the 
elector's territorial ambitions. On the other 
hand, the union of the Calvinist Palatinate 
with Bohemia threatened to upset the deli¬ 
cate balance between the religions, and 
drove Maximilian of Bavaria and the Catho¬ 
lic League to the assistance of the emperor. 
The campaign in Bohemia was brief and de¬ 
cisive. The combined army of the emperor 
and the league, commanded by Maximilian's 
veteran general, Tilly, routed the undisci¬ 
plined Bohemians outside of Prague in the 
fall of 1620, and the unfortunate Frederick 
fled the country. 

The net result of this first stage of the war 
was a triumph for militant Catholicism. 

Ferdinand proceeded to stamp 
out Protestantism in Bohemia 
with ruthless severity. The 
lands of the rebels were confiscate and a 
relentless persecution drove the Protestant 
populace to give up their religion or emi¬ 
grate. Meanwhile, a similar fate befell 
Frederick's native County Palatine on the 
Rhine. Sincere Catholic though he was, 
Maximilian of Bavaria was not above de¬ 
manding a high price for his services to his 
church. The emperor was forced to turn 
over to him Frederick's electoral title and 
with it his lands. The conquest of the 
Palatinate kept the war going till 1623, and 
the fear and indignation aroused among the 
Protestant princes by this high-handed act, 
coupled as it was with a threat to the rest of 
German Protestantism by swinging the bal¬ 
ance of power to the Catholic side, ensured 
the continuation of the war on a still broader 
basis through foreign intervention. 

For the present, German Protestantism 
seemed to have collapsed into a state of help¬ 
less passivity. But aid was 
soon forthcoming from outside 
Germany. England had broken 
off the marriage negotiations with Spain, 
and young Charles was eager to rev^oge his 
humiliation. The Dutch, too, were willing 
to co-operate in any Protestant alliance that 
would enable them to fight Spain. Finally, 


with the promise of aid from England and 
Holland, Christian IV of Denmark was ready 
to invade Germany and join hands with the 
Lutheran princes m a war against the em¬ 
peror and the Catholic League. Christian's 
motives were partly religious, for he was a 
Lutheran; but in rather greater degree he 
was moved by the hope of winning territory 
and by the necessity of protecting certain 
secularized church lands already in the pos¬ 
session of his family. The Protestant princes 
of Germany, too, had lands as well as their 
religion to protect. The time seemed ripe 
for intervention as the Danes marched into 
northern Germany in 1625. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor Ferdinand, un¬ 
willing to trust entirely to the army of the 
league and too impoverished to ... „ ^. 
raise an adequate army himself, 
had turned for assistance to one of the most 
remarkable adventurers in the history of 
Germany, the enigmatic Wallenstein. This 
obscure Bohemian noble had fought his way 
to power, wealth, and titles by sheer ability 
and the driving force of an unscrupulous 
ambition. Bom a Protestant, he had be¬ 
come a nominal Catholic, but was unencum¬ 
bered by any religious loyalties. By skillful 
profiteering in confiscated lands ^ter the 
Bohemian revolt, he had accumulated a 
colossal fortune, and he now offered to raise 
an army at no expense to the emperor, pro¬ 
vided he were given a free hand to support 
it by plunder and to repay himself in con¬ 
quered territory. His great military reputa¬ 
tion, backed by promises of good pay and 
plunder, brought soldiers of fortune flocking 
to his banner from every country in Europe 
and representing every variety of religious 
creed. He had an army of over fifty thou¬ 
sand men when he marched north to co¬ 
operate with TiUy and the army of the 
league. Together they were too strong for 
Christian, who had found small support from 
his allies. The Danes were defeat^ at Lut- 
ter in 1626 and slowly withdrew from Ger¬ 
many. The Catholic-imperial forces were 
left in control of northern Germany, and 
Wallenstein proceeded to establish what 
amounted to an independent sovereignty in 
captured territory along the Baltic coast. 
It is not clear just what were the plans cf tl^ 



WALLENSTEIN 

Upper left: The personal interference of this great 
mercenary general was more than once a decisive fac¬ 
tor in the Thirty Years' War, 


FERDINAND II 

Upper right: The Emperor Ferdinand was a consider^ 
ally less dashing figure than this picture would suggest. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

I^t: Of all the leaders engaged in the Thirty Year^ 
War this Swedish king was ai once the most able and 
the most attractive, 
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inscrutable genius; but he segms to have 
offered Ferdinand a military despotism, 
based on religious toleration, that would 
make Germany a united state under an abso¬ 
lute Hapsburg monarchy. The emperor, 
however, was too irresolute, perhaps too 
suspicious of his powerful general, and cer¬ 
tainly too strongly Catholic to accept such a 
proposal. He listened instead to the urging 
of the Catholic League that he use his vic¬ 
tory for the Catholic cause. 

The league had not forgotten the confis¬ 
cated church lands nor the secularized bish¬ 
oprics and abbacies. If the lost 
ecclesiastical states could be 
won back to the control of the 
church, the provision of the religious peace 
which empowered a prince to dictate the re¬ 
ligion of his people would enable Catholic 
bishops or abbots to stamp out Protestant¬ 
ism in some of the richest cities and territo¬ 
ries in northern Germany. It seemed too 
good an opportunity to be ignored, and in 
1629 Ferdinand issued the Edict of Restitu¬ 
tion, commanding the restoration to the 
chinch of all ecclesiastical lands secularized 
since the Peace of Augsburg. The edict was 
a fatal blow to peace, for it aroused Protes¬ 
tant feeling from passive resignation to bitter 
resentment and ensured the continuation of 
the war, just at the time when the Treaty of 
Liibeck with Denmark seemed about to end 
it. To have carried out the edict would have 
meant taking from princes and people land 
and religious freedom which they had held 
securely for two or three generations. It 
would have meant the end of Protestant ter¬ 
ritorial supremacy in northern Germany. 
Further, the enforcement of the edict de¬ 
pended largely on Wallenstein and his per¬ 
sonal army, for it could be put into effect 
only by a powerful army and by methods of 
brute force. And Wallenstein, who disap¬ 
proved of the edict because it meant the ruin 
of his larger plans, was fast drifting into open 
antagonism to the league. Ferdinand would 
•have to choose between the two. He had, in 
fact, already chosen. In 1630 he submitted 
to the demands of the league and dismissed 
his great general. 

When Ferdinand thus gave up the only 
armed force strong enou^ to enforce his 


rash policy, a new champion of the Prot¬ 
estant cause had already landed 
in Germany. The decision 
of Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden (1611-32), to take up the cause of 
his fellow Lutherans in Germany opened the 
third period of the war, that of the Swedish 
intervention. The motives of Gustavus, 
like those of most of the participants in the 
war so far, were a mixture of religious parti¬ 
sanship and territorial greed, save that with 
this hero-king, “the Lion of the North,’^ re¬ 
ligion was a more sincere motive than with 
most and his territorial ambitions were but 
part of a long campaign to make his country 
secure and a power in the north. Ever since 
his accession, at the age of seventeen, to the 
throne of a beleaguered, impoverished, and 
divided kingdom, Gustavus had fought to 
consolidate his state and to win for it that 
supremacy in the Baltic upon which its eco¬ 
nomic and political life depended. His reign 
was from the begiiming a perpetual war — 
war with Denmark, 1611-13, war with Rus¬ 
sia, 1614-17, and war with Poland, 1617-29. 
As a result of each, he had won additional 
territory on the Baltic coast and a more com¬ 
plete control of the Baltic trade. Now all 
that he needed was a foothold in northern 
Germany to make the Baltic indeed a 
“Swedish lake.'' For years he had been 
watching the course of the war in Germany 
and biding his time. In 1630, he decided 
that the time for intervention had come. 
He was free from the threat of war else¬ 
where; the collapse of German Protestant¬ 
ism demanded instant action; and he had the 
promise of financial aid from France, whose 
cardinal-minister Richelieu was willing to 
forget religious differences in his eagerness to 
aid anyone who would indirectly serve 
France by weakening the Hapsburgs. 

The Protestant deliverer received at first 
a cold welcome from the Lutherans whom he 
had come to defend. They had 
been overawed by the power of Proteitant 
the emperor and the league and 
they were suspicious of the foreigner. The 
Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony main¬ 
tained a stubborn neutrality, while the city 
of Magdeburg, which had declared for Gus¬ 
tavus, was captured and cruelly sacked be- 


Protestant 
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cause the former would not permit the Swed¬ 
ish king to cross his territory to its relief. It 
was not till Gustavus had invaded Branden¬ 
burg and ranged his guns before the walls of 
Berlin that the elector finally consented to 
join forces with him. The imperialists under 
Tilly then tried to win over the Elector of 
Saxony by a similar show of force, but with 
the opposite result. The cautious elector 
was finally aroused to opposition and joined 
Gustavus with a force of some eighteen thou¬ 
sand men. Thus reinforced, the Swedish 
king fell upon the Catholic imperial army at 
Breitenfeld, not far from Leipzig, in Septem¬ 
ber, 1631. The Saxon contingent proved 
worthless, but the Swedish army, which 
Gustavus had reorganized along entirely 
new lines, justified its reputation as the most 
formidable military machine in Europe. 
Outmaneuvered and outfought, Tilly retired 
with the shattered remnants of his army, 
while Gustavus proceeded on a triumphal 
march through the Rhineland into Bavaria, 
where Tilly was again defeated, and this 
time the old Bavarian general was left dead 
on the field. The Swedish king now domi¬ 
nated Germany, and the balance of power 
swung high in favor of Protestantism. In 
desperation the emperor turned again to 
Wallenstein. For months Gustavus and 
Wallenstein fenced carefully, but at last, in 
November, 1632, the two great generals met 
in a desperate battle at Lutzen. The result 
was a victory for the Swedes; but it was a 
victory more disastrous than any defeat, for 
it cost them the life of their king. With his 
death the Swedish-Protestant cause lost di¬ 
rection and cohesion. Only Gustavus could 
have reaped the fruits of his brilliant victo¬ 
ries. 

For a time, however, the momentum of 
victory carried the Swedes on to further con¬ 
quest imder the guidance of the 
Prague^ Chancellor Oxenstjema, who 
acted for the child Queen Chris¬ 
tina. But they were weakened by heavy 
losses and by the defection of the Elector of 
Saxony, who refused to co-operate any 
longer, though he continued the war as an 
independent party. Meanwhile, Wallen¬ 
stein was leisurely refitting his army in Bo¬ 
hemia and refusing to take decisive action. 


Perhaps he was plotting treason. Ferdi¬ 
nand, at any rate, grew suspicious and de¬ 
cided, now that the greatest danger was 
past, to rid himself finally of his dangerous 
general In 1634, Wallenstein was assassi¬ 
nated by some of his own soldiers. In the 
same year the Swedes were defeated at 
Ndrdlingen by an imperial army. The tide 
was turning against them and they soon lost 
a large part of their conquered territory. 
The emperor was quick to take advantage of 
this favorable turn to make peace with Sax¬ 
ony and the other German Protestant 
princes, for both sides were tired of the war, 
and the emperor’s own resources were nearly 
exhausted. According to the terms of the 
Peace of Prague (1635), all disputed ecclesi¬ 
astical lands were to be restored to those 
holding them in 1627. This amounted to a 
revocation of the Edict of Restitution. With 
the signing of the Peace of Prague, the reli¬ 
gious phase of the war ended. And the war 
itself might have ended, had France been 
willing to permit it. 

The religious significance of the war had 
always been a matter of secondary impor¬ 
tance to Cardinal Richelieu. 

Heir to the foreign policy of 
Henry IV, the cardinal’s aims ® ^ 

were clear and simple, however complex the 
methods he might see fit to use. He could 
never forget that France was still surrounded 
by Hapsburg territory. To make his coun¬ 
try secure and powerful, the Hapsburg 
states must be reduced to impotence, and 
France must win defensible frontiers on the 
Rhine and the Pyrenees. So long as other 
powers — the German princes, Holland, 
England, Denmark, or Sweden — were en¬ 
gaged in the process of wearing down the 
resistance of Spain and Austria, Richelieu 
was content to wait, offering no more than 
diplomatic and financial aid to the enemies 
of the Hapsburg dynasty. After the Peace 
of Prague, however, the war seemed about 
to end with the Hapsburg power still not 
completely crushed. The Swedes were not 
included in the treaty, but they could not 
continue long alone. It was time for France 
to intervene with all her strength. 

With the active intervention of France in 
1635, the war broadened to truly European 
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THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA 
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(Kmensions. Before declaring war on Spain 
and Austria, Richelieu had 
^rvelltiw formed an alliance with the 
Swedes, the Dutch, who were 
to attack the Spanish Netherlands, and 
Savoy, which opened the gates to northern 
Italy. German princes were again involved 
in the war on one side or the other. For 
thirteen years the war continued, with few 
notable battles but terrible devastation of 
the occupied territory. Although there was 
fighting along the Pyrenees, in northern 
Italy, and in the Netherlands, it was still 
Germany that suffered most from the ravag¬ 
ing of native and foreign armies. During the 
early stages of their intervention, the French 
met with small success. In course of time, 
however, the undrained wealth and reserve 
energy of France began to tell against the 
already exhausted Hapsburg states. The 
French army became more eflicient with ex¬ 
perience and gained the additional advan¬ 
tage of able leadership when the command 


was given to two young generals, the Prince 
of Cond6 and Turenne, of whom the former 
was responsible for the decisive defeat of the 
Spanish army at Rocroi in 1643. Richelieu 
h^ died before this brilliant victory, but his 
successor Mazarin carried on the war with 
equal energy. As the war drew on, the 
French and Swedish armies joined forces, 
invaded Bavaria and closed in on the home 
territory of the emperor. Meanwhile, peace 
negotiations had begun. They dragged on 
interminably, but at last the terms were 
agreed upon and the Thirty Years^ War 
ended in the Peace of Westphalia. 

3. RESULTS OF THE WAR —THE PEACE OF 

WESTPHALIA AND THE PEACE OF THE PYRENEES 

The Peace of Westphalia (1648) was the 
work of the first great European peace con-^ 
ference. It marks the end of 
the era of religious strife and the wSSphaiia 
beginning of the new era of dy¬ 
nastic and national wars for econoinic or terri- 
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torial aggrandizement. In its adjustment of 
territorial boundaries and in the recognition 
of the sovereignty of states hitherto consid¬ 
ered subject to the empire, it laid the founda¬ 
tions for the modem state system of Europe. 
Until the Napoleonic era, most of the further 
territorial changes were considered merely 
readjustments of the settlement of West¬ 
phalia. 

The victors in the long struggle demanded, 
and received, additions of territory as com¬ 
pensation for their efforts. (1) 
Territorial France, the laborer come late to 
the vineyard, profited most, re¬ 
ceiving the strategically important bishop¬ 
rics of Metz, Toul, and Verdxm, and the 
“ sovereigntyof Alsace except for the free 
city of Strasbourg, thus mal^g a notable 
advance toward the Rhine. (2) Sweden ob¬ 
tained western Pomerania and some neigh¬ 
boring territory on the Baltic, as well as the 
bishopric of Bremen on the North Sea. (3) 
Brandenburg received, in return for the sur¬ 
render of western Pomerania, three secular¬ 
ized bishoprics and the succession to the 
archbishopric of Magdeburg, and was con¬ 
firmed in the possession of eastern Pome¬ 
rania. (4) The problem of the Palatinate 
was solved by dividing it between the Duke 
of Bavaria and the son of the late Elector 
Palatine, both to hold an electoral title. 

The peace also recognized certain impor¬ 
tant changes in the political status of the 
powers involved. (1) The Holy 
pwbions Roman Empire, though contin¬ 
uing to exist as a formal entity, 
was practically dissolved, since each prince 
in Germany was recognized as a sovereign 
power, free to make peace or war and to 
govern his own state independently. As a 
result, the authority of the imperil Haps- 
burgs was limited more than ever to their 
own hereditary lands, and their policy be¬ 
came more and more a purely Austrian one. 
(2) France and Sweden acquired, with lands 
in the empire, the right to vote in the impe¬ 
rial Diet. (3) The accomplished fact of the 
independence of Holland and Switzerland 
was formally confirmed, and they entered 
the state system of Europe as free and inde¬ 
pendent powers. 

The religious issues of the waii almost fon- 


Politlcal 

provisions 


gotten, were settled in the simplest possible 
way by recognizing the facts of 
the existing situation. (1) Secu- 
larized church lands were to re- ** 
mam in the possession of those holding them 
in 1624. (2) The Calvinists were admitted 
to the privileges of the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg with the right, accorded to Lu¬ 
theran and Catholic princes, to determine le¬ 
gally the religion of their states. The Peace 
of Westphalia did not establish religious tot 
eration, but Germany was too impoverished 
for any prince to risk the loss of subjects by 
enforcing religious uniformity. 

The most important results of the war, 
however, were not of a kind that could be 
summarized in the terms of a 
peace treaty. For three decades thlf^ar 
the Four Horsemen of the Apoc¬ 
alypse had ridden through all the rich land 
of Germany, scattering death, disease, and 
destruction in their wake. Pitched battles 
were few and unimportant compared to the 
appalling loss of life from famine, disease, and 
the brutality of marauding soldiers. The 
armies on both sides plundered, burned, tor¬ 
tured, and killed, without regard to the sup¬ 
posed friendship or enmity of the helpless 
people. Such statistics as can be procured 
regarding the decrease in population in Ger¬ 
many and Bohemia during the war reveal an 
almost unbelievable situation. It is confi¬ 
dently asserted that the total population 
was reduced to two thirds and possibly to a 
half of what it had been. The relative loss 
of property was still greater. But even this 
shocking loss of life and property was per¬ 
haps less important in its lasting results than 
the complete moral and cultural degradation 
of a people who, in the preceding century, 
had given cultural and religious leadership 
to all northern Europe. It is a common¬ 
place, all too true, to say that Germany was 
set back at least a century in the develop¬ 
ment of her civilization. 

For Spain, too, the war was disastrous. 
She had been drained of her vitality and was 
to suffer still more, for she was 
not included in the Peace of 
Westphalia. She had already 
lost Portugal, which had taken advantage o/ 
the war to assert her independence, and had 
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lost Roi^illon to the Frenc!^ Moreover, 
her possessions in Italy and the Netherlands 
were threatened. Nevertheless, Philip IV 
still hoped to recoup some of liis losses, and 
Mazarin was loath to make peace till he had 
completed the ruin of France’s most danger¬ 
ous enemy. The war between France and 
Spain, therefore, continued. At first it 
seemed certain that nothing could save Spain 
from a crushing defeat that would leave her 
shorn of her most valued possessions. She 
was saved just in time by the outbreak of the 
Fronde in France. That futile rebellion of 
the French nobles distracted Mazarin’s at¬ 
tention, and when it was over France was 
too weak to carry on the war alone. In 1657, 
Mazarin made an incongruous alliance with 
the Protestant regicide, Cromwell. Thus 
reinforced, France had again the advantage 
over her enfeebled enemy. In 1659, Philip 
IV was forced to accept a peace, which was 
humiliating enough, but not as bad as it 
might have been if France had been able to 
push home her first successes. 

The Peace of the Pyrenees ended the long 
struggle between the rival dy- 
Pyreneel**'* nasties of France and Spain. 

It ended also the last vestige 
of Spain’s claim to ascendancy in Europe 


and transferred that claim to France. By 
the treaty, France acquired Roussillon, 
which meant the winning of the Pyrenees as 
a southern frontier, and the county of Artois 
from the Spanish Netherlands. The peace 
was sealed by the marriage of the young 
king, Louis XIV, to Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of Philip IV. With the conclusion 
of this treaty, Mazarin could die content, 
for the greater part of the task begun by 
Henry IV and carried on by Richelieu was 
now complete. 

The treaties of Westphalia and the Pyre¬ 
nees restored peace to the greater part of Eu¬ 
rope. But in the North war 
clouds still hung over the Baltic, 
where Frederick William of 
Brandenburg was exploiting the old enmity 
between Sweden and Poland with the aim of 
securing a free title to East Prussia. Even 
the warlike Baltic powers, however, were 
weary of war and in 1660 the intervention of 
England, Holland, and other great states 
was enough to bring the Northern struggle 
to a close. Brandenburg, Sweden, and Po¬ 
land signed the Treaty of Oliva recognizing 
Frederick William’s free sovereignty in East 
Prussia, and all Europe was at peace for the 
first time in more than a generation. 
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Section A.. The Ancient 


AFRICA 


-LATE NEOLITHIC CULTURE WIDELY DIFFUSED 


An established civilization 
in the Tigris-’Euphrates Valley 


A complex culture 
in the Nile Valley 


Sumerian civilization 
reaches its peak 


Sargon I unites 

Indus Valley Akkad and Sumer 

culture extant (c. 2700 B.C.) 


Old Kingdom 

Probable beginning of First Dynasty 
(c. 3400-2600 B.C) 

Pyramid Age (Fourth Dynasty) 
(2900-2750 B.C.) 


Hammurabi consolidates 

the Babylonian Empire 
Chinese culture (c. 2100 B.C) 

flourishes 


Assyrians establish an 
empire 

Babylonian captivity 
of the Jews 


Destruction of Troy 
(c. 1200 B.C) 


Middle Kingdom 
(Twelfth Dynasty) 
(c. 2000-1800 B.C.) 

New Kingdom 
(c. 1500-1150 B.C.) 


Israelites enslaved in Egypt 


Carthage founded 
(845 B.C.) 


Rapid expansion 

of Phoenician trade Persians conquer Egypt 

-EXPANSION OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE- 


Alexander conquers Persia (331 B.C.) | Alexander conquers Egypt 

- HELLENISTIC KINGDOMS AFTER ALEXANDER— 

I Punic Wats (264-241 B.C, 218-202 B.C.) 


Carthage destroyed (149-146 B.C.) 
-EXPANSION OF ROMAN SUPREMACY- 


Romans dominate Asia Minor 


Romans conquer Egypt (31 B.C.) 




EUROPE 


Religion and Culture 


Science and Technology 


Hieroglyphic writing devised 


Mathematics and astronomy 
first developed 

Time first measured hy 
calendar and hours 


Cretan and Mycenaean cultures 
co-exist 


BRONZE USED 
Canals built 

Galleys and sailing ships 
developed for war 
and commerce 


Code of Hammurabi 


Alphabets in Phoenicia 
and Greece 


Hones and chariots 
first used 


The Homeric Age in Greece 
(c. 1000-800 B.C) 

Rome founded (c. 850 B.C.) 

Persians attack Greece 
ome becomes a republic (509 B.C.) 

Athenian Empire at its height 
(c. 450B.C.) 

hree Samnite Wars (343-290 B.C.) 
Alexander becomes master of Greece 
Rome achieves supremacy in Italy 

Punic Wars (264-241 B.C., 
218-202 B.C) 


IRON USED 


Buddha and Confucius preach 
their doctrines 

Hebrew Bible edited 
Development of Greek art, 
architecture, drama, and 
philosophy 


Growth of Greek science, 
geometry, medicine 


Greece becomes subject to Rome 

Julius Caesar (c. 102-44 B.C.) 
Gallic War (58-51 B.C) 
Ajugytstus Caesar 


Roman law codified 


BIRTH OF CHRIST 


Roman roads constructed 






Section B. The Roman Empk 



AFRICA 


ROME RULES THE KNOWN jWORLD 
- Urb^ classes dominant in Graeco-Roman culture - 


EUROPE 



Two centuries of relative peace and prosperity- 


-SIGNS OF DECLINE- 


- Growth of absolutism and failure of government- 


Birth rate falls . . I . Mass impoverishment .... Art and literature decline 


Military anarchy- 


-1- Reforms of Diocletian -j- 

•ROMAN EMPIRE DIVIDED INTO EASTERN AND WESTERN SEGMENTS 



-Constantine frees Christianity- 


Huns invade Europe 


Huns return to the Asiatic 
steppes and disappear 


Vandals invade Africa (429) and 
set up a Vandal Kingdom 



Visigoths cross Roman Frontier 
(376) 

Visigoths sack Rome (410) 
Roman legions withdraw from 
Britain 

Visigoths form kingdom in south- 
western Gaul and Spain 
Burundians in eastern Gaul 
Vandab sack Rome (455) 
Ostrogoths invade Itedy 






and Its Decline, 1 A.D. - 500 A.D. 


Religion and Culture 


CHRISTIANITY SPREADS 
IN THE EMPIRE AS ONE 
FAITH AMONG MANY 


Social and Economic Life 


Science and Technology 


Slave labor reduces living standards Roman roads, bridges, aqueducts ,' 
of free labor by competition and forts are triumphs of practical 

engineering 


The Mediterranean world becomes 
one economic unit 


I 


Technology advances slightly 


Persecution of the Christians 


Roman science largely borrowed 
from the ^eeks 


Loss of faith in pagan religions 


Luxury increases for a small 
minority, poverty for the 
majority 


Apathetic resignation characterizes 
Roman society 


Agriculture declines 


Catapults, battering-rams, and 
moving towers used in siege 
warfare 


Increasing activity of 
Christian minority 
Edia of Milan (313) 


^'Bread and circuses” help to 
pacify the proletariat 


Taxation ruinous 


Roads decay and communications 
slowly fail as Raman economy and 
administration decline 


Christianity becomes the state 
religion 

RISE OF THE PAPACY 
Pope Leo the Great (440-61) 


Germanic tribes conquer and 
merge with the population of 
the Roman provinces 


Monastidsm spreads 







Section C. The EarL 


AFRICA 


EUROPE 


-JUSTINIAN ATTEMPTS TO REESTABUSH THE ROMAN EMPIRE- 


Eastern {Byzantine) Empire 
survives in Constantinople, 
Anatolia, and the Balkans 


Justinian overthrows 
Vandal Kingdom (533) 


Ostrogothic kingdom in 
Italy submits to Justinian 
(535-40) 

Franks conquer Visigoth 
Kingdom in Gaul 

Lombards invade Italy 
(568-605) 


Mohammedans conquer Arabia 
and invade Syria and Persia 


Mohammedans conquer Egypt 
and sweep across North Africa 


SARACENIC EMPIRE STRETCHES FROM THE INDUS TO SPAIN 


Ommiad dynasty at Damascus 
reaches its peak 


Saracen civilization flourishes 
under Abbassid Caliphate 
at Bagdad 


Saracens encourage trade, 
industry, and art 


Mohammedans defeat Visigoths 
in Spain (711-13) 

Franks under Charles Martel 
check Mohammedan invasion 
of France 


Charlemagne establishes his 
empire (800) 

Piaids of the Northmen begin 
Danes invade England (866) 

Alfred the Great (871-900) 
repulses the Danes and founds 
the English Kingdom 

Caliphate of Cordova 
established in Spain (928) 


Otto the Great revives 
Holy Roman Empire (962) 






Hiddh Ages, 500-1050 


Religion and Culture 


Social and Economic Life 


Science and Technology 


Benedictine Order founded 
at Monte Cassino (c. 520) 


Western Europe continues to decline 


Roads and bridges fall into 
disrepair in Western Europe 


Pope Gregory the Great 
(590-604) 

Mohammed (570-632) 
The Hegira (622) 


Severed communications and 
dwindling trade ruin the cities; 
country life on farms and villas 
becomes self-centered and self- 
sufficient 


Slight technical progress in 
early Middle Ages 


Lombards threaten the Papacy; 
Franks aid the Popes 


Carolingian Renaissance: 
Slight revival of learning 
followed by further decline 


Saracens revive Greek science and 
medicine; develop ^*arabic*^ 
numerals and algebra 
Arabian science spreads from 
Persia to Spain 


Papacy ineffective 


FUEDAUSM DEVELOPS IN 
EUROPE 

The manor becomes the economic 
and administrative unit 


Open-field system prevails 
in agriculture 


Culture at lowest point 
of the **Dark A^'^ 


Horseshoes and horse collars 
introduced 

Wheeled ploughs in use 




Section D. The High 


ASIA 


AFRICA 


EUROPE 


1050 


Crusaders take 
Jerusalem (1099) 


CONFUCT BETWEEN THE POPES AND 
THE EMPERORS 
Pope Gregory VII (1073-85) and 
Emperor Henry IV (1056-1106) 

Norman Conquest of England (1066) 

Scandinavian peoples 
Christianized 


Investiture Controversy and tlie Concordat 
of Worms (1122) 


m Second Crusade (1147) 


Henry II of England 
holds a large part of 
France 


Saracen civilization 
of North Africa and 
Spain slowly declines 


-REVIVAL OF PAPAL POWER- 


Third Crusade 
( 1189 - 92 ) 


Third Crusade 
( 1189 - 92 ) 

Franks take Constantinople 
in Fourth Crusade 
(1202-04) 


Eise of Mongol Empire 
from China to Poland 
and Hungary, South 
Russia overrun. 


|/25 o ] Caliphate at Bagdad 
overthrown. 


Rising power of the 
French monarchy 

Albigensian Crusade 
(1207) 

Christians drive back 
the Moors in Spain 


Teutonic Knights conquer 
Baltic Lands 


and Hungarians 


-HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE DECLINES- 





Middle A 0 e$, lOSO-1270 


Religion and Culture 


Social and Economic Life 


Science and Technology 


Cluntac Reform 


Pope Gregory VII (1073-85) 
Reform of the Clergy 


Pope Urban II preaches the 
First Crusade (1095) 


Medieval hymns written 


Universities founded in 
France and Italy 


Under Innocent III (1198-1216) 
the Papacy reaches its peak of 
power 

Magna Carta (1215) 


Franciscan and Dominican 
orders founded 


Age of Gothic cathedral building 
{12th and 15th centuries) 


Development of scholastic dmkgy 


Commerce revives 


Population rises 


Industry and commerce 
stimulated by Crusades 


Venice and Flanders become 
centers of foreign trade 


A CITY-DWELLING MIDDLE 
CLASS EMERGES 


Merchant and craft guilds 
are founded 

Merchant law and economic 
theory evolve 


Legal reforms: the jury 
in England 


A money economy develops 


Slow improvements 
in agriculture 


Industry and commerce 
stimulated by Crusades 


Water mills used 
Windmills invented 


/ 05 < 


Commerce brings about 
improvement of sailing ships 


I25< 












Section E. The Later Middle Ages 


AFRICA 



-<-Last Crusade (1270)- 

Mongol Empire of 
Kubla Khan disinte¬ 
grates after his death 
in 1294 



EUROPE 


' Holy Roman Empire revives after an interregnum (1254-73; 
Growth of constitutional 

povemment in England „ . - , . ___ 

* * Swiss confederation (1291) 

Centralization of the French 
monarchical government 


Hundred Years’ War begins (1337-1453) 


Tartars rule Russia 


Turks conquer Byzantine 
Provinces and invade 
Balkans 


The “Black Death” (1348-50) 

SPIRIT OF NATIONALISM GROWS IN ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL UNDER 
NATIONAL MONARCHS 


Later phases of Hundred Years* War 


Joan of Arc executed (1430) 


Turks capture 
Constantinople 
453 


Portuguese navigators 
explore Atlantic coast 
of Africa 


Age of the Despots in Italy 



America discovered; Africa circumnavigated, 
and the route to India found. 

The French invade Italy (1494) 


Spam reaches the height of her power 









and, the Renaissance, 1270-1517 


1 _ 

Religion and Culture 

Social and Economic Life 

Science and Technology 


Population continues to increase 

Tiz 

Mariner's compass in use '—i 


Astrolabe and quadrant 


Papal power shr inks 

“Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church": the popes 
at Avignon (1305-77) 




German universities founded 


The Great Schism (1378-1417) 


Council of Constance (1414-18) 


Period of city republics 
in Italy 


/3C,, 


Clocks improved 


North-German cities organize 
the Hanseatic League 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
CHANGES; 
Feudal nobility declines 


Influence of bourgeoisie rises 


0 ^ 


Gunpowder introduced into Europe 


Anatomy studied L-Zl 

Perspective in art developed 


Power of capital mounts 


Council of Basle (1431-49) 

Spanish Inquisition 

ITAUAN RENAISSANCE: 
Humanism 
The New Learning 
Painting and Literature 


First national standing armies 
organized 


First printing done from 
movable type (c. 1447) \ 


Astronomical tables evolved 


The Rmaissance crosses the Alps 


Double-entry bookkeeping used 
throughout Europe 




Section F. The A.ge of the Reformation 


ASIA 



h66o\ 


■■■■ A... 

EUROPE 

PROTESTANT REFORMATION BEGINS IN 
GERMANY 

Charles V elected Holy Roman Emperor 
Turks defeat Hungarians (1526) and besiege 
Vienna (1529) 

Reformation introduced in England 
Bourbon-Hapsburg rivalry 


Spain ascendant under Philip II (1556-98) 

Queen Elizabeth rules England (1558-1603) 
Netherlands revolt against Spain (1566) 


Civil and religious wars in France 


English Navy defeats Spanish Armada (1588) 


Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) 
Richelieu consolidates the French Monarchy 


The Germanics devastated by war 


Civil War in England (1642-48) 

Peace of Westphalia (1648) ends Thirty Yeats’ War 
Anglo-Dutch trade wars (1652-74) 

Peace of the Pyrenees (1659) 

The Restotation in England (1660) 


AMERICAS 

Spaniards conquer 
Mexico and Peru 


Portuguese in Brazil 


French in Canada 


First English settlements 







nd the Wars of Religion, 1517-l660 


Religion and Cuibure 


PROTESTANT REFORMA- 
TION BEGINS 
Lutheranism 
Calvinism 


Social and Economic Life 


Peasants’ War in the Germanics 
.(1525) 


Science and Technology 


Anglicanism 

Council of Trent (1545-63) 

Religious Peace of Augsburg 
(1555) 


"Prices rise 

Hanse towns and Italian cities decline 


Copernicus (1473-1543) 
offers new theory of 
astronomy 

Vesalius (1514-64) lays 
foundations of modern 
anatomical study 


Reformation in Scotland and 
the Scandinavian kingdoms 


NATIONAL TERRITORIAL 
STATES EMERGE 


William Harvey (1578-1657) 
discovers circulation of the blood 


Counter-Reformation 


Telescope invented 


Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Cervantes (1547-1616) 


Trade shifts to Northern Europe, 
especially the Netherlands 


THE NEW PHYSICS: 
Galileo (1564-1642) 
Kepler (1571-1630) 

Napier announces concept 
of logarithms (1614) 
Decimals introduced (1616) 
Descartes (1596-1650) 
evolves analytic geometry 


French Academy founded 
(1635) 


Trench drama develops 



THE PREPARATION OF 


Hi^ry Revofts 


IT IS NOT DIFFICULT to learn the forms which 
give written reports a professional character 
and value. The first helpful point to keep in 
mind is that most of the difficult work has 
already been done; the information needed 
has been assembled and is waiting in any 
average library. The second point to ponder 
is why so many thesis writers collect masses 
of material they won’t need, omit to note 
down the source of valuable data they will 
W’^ant, and then spend hours hunting for half- 
remembered passages. Some of this w^aste 
of time is unavoidable, but it may be sur¬ 
prisingly reduced by system and experience. 

A specific example will best indicate how 
a purposeful approach saves time and sim¬ 
plifies decisions. Suppose you were assigned 
a theme of three thousand words on The 
Capitularies of Charlemagne. Remind your¬ 
self that three thousand words means ten 
or twelve pages, 8J by 11 inches, in double¬ 
spaced typing, and that this would cor¬ 
respond, probably, to some fifteen pages of 
handwriting. Next, define your subject. 
The dictionary will inform you that a capitu- 
laiy is: ‘‘1. A member of a chapter, esp. of 
an ecclesiastical or a masonic chapter. 
2. An ordinance; chiefly, in pi., a. collection 
of ordinances.’’ If your textbook has not 
told you which type of capitulary you are 
investigating, turn to the encyclopaedias. 
Look up Charlemagne, note that he is also 
called Charles the Great, copy his dates, and 
the fact that the Capitularies were ordi¬ 
nances or decrees issued by this great Frank¬ 
ish monarch in the eighth century. You now 
have material for an effective opening para¬ 
graph which will identify your topic for 
your readers. But it will do much more than 
that for you. If you keep this paragraph in 
mind, it will save you three fourths of the 
errant reading you might otherwise do, for 


it will remind you that you are seeking, not 
information merely, but relevant information. 

The index shows what your textbook offers 
on Charlemagne and his times. Copy the 
suggestions for further reading, noting in 
particular any biographies of Charlemagne. 
Your next goal is the library. On your way 
there, try quizzing yourself on your topic. 
Why did Charlemagne issue ordinances? 
What particular problems were his Capitu¬ 
laries designed to meet? How were they 
registered and enforced? Did they improve 
his administration and benefit his subjects? 
Were they imitated by other rulers or pre¬ 
served in later centuries? Su(!h questions 
are not a waste of time: they will speed your 
research, for a question intelligently asked is 
half-answered. They will serve another 
purpose, too: they will make you think 
organically about your theme. Listed in suc¬ 
cession they suggest a skeleton plan of pro¬ 
cedure. Some students write out a synopsis 
after composing an essay and call this a plan. 
It is more constructive to survey your proj¬ 
ect, outline a tentative organization, then 
revise your strategy later if you must. Never 
forget that you are engaged in a limited 
operation. Your subject is specific, the 
length of your theme is indicated, the due 
date and the time you have for the assign¬ 
ment are set. The great poet and critic, 
Goethe, a shrewd judge of genius, aflSrmed 
that the superior mind first reveals itself by 
this ability to recognize limits, to construct 
a frame, and to work within it. 

In the library your first and most valu¬ 
able aid is the card catalogue; studied care¬ 
fully the index cards tell you in advance sev¬ 
eral facts about a book. When you draw out 
a work on your subject, it will save time to 
copy exactly the author’s name, the title of 
the work, tihe number of volumes (if more 
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than one), the place of publication, the pub¬ 
lisher’s name, and the date of publication. 
If you use a loose-leaf notebook or filing 
cards, you will find it a simple matter, after¬ 
ward, to arrange all your references alpha¬ 
betically by the author’s surname. Thus, 
without more labor, you have a ^^bibliog¬ 
raphy” of books consulted with which to 
close your theme. If you think to add a 
word of comment to the card, characterizing 
each book, you will have a ^‘critical” bibli¬ 
ography. 

There is another reason for listing exactly 
all the books which you find useful. Any 
direct quotation, and any very significant 
statement or statistics which you incorporate 
in your theme, should be accompanied by a 
notation to indicate the source. Place a 
numeral after the quotation or statement 
and include a reference with the same num¬ 
ber in a footnote, giving the author, work, 
and page where the information may be 
found. Such footnotes, whether inserted at 
the base of the page or listed at the close 
of the essay, should be numbered consecu¬ 
tively throughout. 

A competently prepared history theme in¬ 
corporates these five features: (1) A plan 
setting forth the main points or divisions in 
the order of development. (2) A foreword, 
or opening paragraph, defining as clearly and 
crisply as possible the scope and significance 
of the subject. (3) Footnote references 
acknowledging the sources and authorities 
drawn upon. (4) A list of the works con¬ 
sulted, preferably with a phrase or two de¬ 
scribing each. (5) A logical presentation in 
readable prose of the information gathered. 

To pause here would leave the impression 
that the writing of a satisfactory theme for 
a history course is mainly a matter of system 
and mechanics. Good writing, of course, de¬ 
mands much more than that: it demands 
talent and individuality. Not only does each 
student respond to and evaluate material in 
a unique manner, the mood and personality 
of the writer colors the information acquired. 
For instancei in reading about Charlemagne 


you might be interested to discover that he 
was a contemporary of Haroun al Rashid of 
Bagdad, the Caliph of the Arabian Nights. 
Or you might be surprised to read that he 
lived in a society so unlettered that he never 
learned how to write. These facts, at first 
thought, you might discard as not relevant 
to a discussion of the Capitularies. But on 
second thought you might decide to include 
them, not for their logical but for their psy¬ 
chological value. You might feel they were 
worth mention because they would enliven 
your description, supply background and at¬ 
mosphere, add a human touch. This im¬ 
pulse to ‘‘humanize” your facts is part of 
your effort to realize them more intensely, 
and it is a legitimate and fascinating aspect 
of history study. But it cannot be pre¬ 
scribed by any easy rule or fonnula. It is 
well to remember, too, when breathing life 
into the past and giving your imagination 
I)lay, that fancy abhors footnotes and drama¬ 
tizing data often distorts the truth. The 
ascertainable facts of history are usually so 
interesting and often so extraordinary that 
there is little need to apply artificial color to 
make them vivid. 

REFERENCE WORKS 

Of the many guides helpful to the history 
student only a few are listed here, but they 
will show the way to others. 

Making Books TForfc, by Jennie M. Flexner 
(1943), tells the reader how to find what he 
needs in a library. Works of Materiait 
general reference in every field 
are classified in the Guide to Reference Books, 
7th edition (1951), compiled by C. Winchell, 
and in Basic Reference Books (1939), com¬ 
piled by Louis Shores. Students seeking to 
learn the scope and value of standard history 
studies and biographies will find A Guide to 
Historical Literature (1931), prepared by 
G. M. Dutcher and associates, a ready help. 
For historical facts and dates and lucid sum¬ 
maries of events the best one-volume refer¬ 
ence is An Encyclopedia of World History^ 
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edited by W. L. Langer (1948). Every 
student makes his own ac^aintance with 
the various encyclopaedias and biographical 
dictionaries; the history student will prob¬ 
ably find the Briiannica and the Encycky- 
paedia of the Social Sciences most convenient. 
M. G. Mulhall, Dictionary of Statistics, 
has useful data to 1899; for more recent 
history the yearbooks, such as The World 
Almanac and The Statesman's Year-Book, 
and the supplementary volumes issued an¬ 
nually by the leading enc^yclopaedias, are 
full of facts and tables. To locate articles 
which appeared in journals or periodicals, the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature is in¬ 
valuable. In the popular field where history 
and fiction blend, Jonathan Nield^s Guide to 
the Best Historical Novels and Tales is a con¬ 
venient aid. 


The Gateway to History, by Allan Nevins 
(1938), and Understanding History: A Primer 
Methods Historical Method, by Ijouis 

Gottschalk (1950), describe the 
aids, the problems, and the pitfalls on the 
historian's path; no serious student should 
overlook these handbooks. John C. Almack, 
Research and Thesis Writing (1930), and 
William G. Campbell, A Form Book for 
Thesis Writing (1939), explain in detail how 
to gather and present information correctly 
and effectively. 

Man's changing concepts of the earth 
are traced by W. W. Jervis, The World 


Geography 


in Maps: A Study in Map Evo¬ 
lution (1938). W. R. Shepherd, 


Atlas of Medieval and Modern History (1932), 


and R. Muir, G. Philip, and R. M. McElroy, 
Putnam's Historical Atlas, Medieval and 
Modem (1927), are standard history aids. 
For recent changes in Europe, Jean Gott- 
man, A Geography of Europe (1950), is help¬ 
ful, and many yearbooks carry maps of con¬ 
temporary significance. There is charm and 
value in A Literary and Historical Atlas of 
Europe in the Everyman's Library edition, 
and the maps supplementing the Cambridge 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History series 
are detailed and valuable. For the United 
States C. L. and E. E. Lord, Historical Atlas 
of the United States (1944), is useful. The 
contemporary world is depicted with a 
wealth of detail in The University Atlas, 
edited by G. Goodall and H. C. Darby, Sd 
ed. (1944), and the Atlas of Global Geography, 
ly Erwin Raisz (1944), has colorful and arrest¬ 
ing projections. W. L. Godshall has prepared 
a helpful set of Map Studies in European His¬ 
tory and International Relations (1940), with 
full references and instructions for the stu¬ 
dent on marking and coloring the base maps 
included. The troublesome question of the 
preferred spelling for geographic names may 
be solved in many cases by reference to the 
Sixth Report of the United States Geographic 
Board, issued by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. (1933). There are 
frequent supplements. Finally, for maps, 
area and population figures, spelling, pro¬ 
nunciation, and other data useful to stu¬ 
dents of history, Webster's Geographical 
Dictionary (1949) contains much compressed 
information of exceptional pertinence. 



Genealogical Table 


THE PATRIMONY OF CHARLES V, SHOWING THE ANCESTORS 
FROM WHOM HE INHERITED HIS LANDS 


Maximilian I, m. Mary of Burgundy 
(died 1482) 


(1459-1519) 
Emperor, 1493 
(Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia, Tyrol) 


I 


(I ranche-C>>mt6, 
Luxemburg, 
Netherlands) 


h’erdinand, m. Isabella 


(145^-1516) 

(1451-1504) 

(Aragon, 

(Castile, 

SicUy, 

Spanish 

Naples, 

claims in 

Sardinia, 

New World) 

Navarre) 



1 


Philip (1478-1506), ni. Joanna (1479-1555) 


(heir to all 
Hapsburg and 
Burgundian lands) 


(heiress to all 
Spanish lands, 
declared insane) 


Catherine 
of Aragon 
{married 
Henry VIII) 


CHARLES V 
(1500-58) 
Emperor, 
?.519-56 


Ferdinand I (1503-6^) 
Archduke of 
Austria; King 
of Bohemia and 
Hungary, 1526, 
Emperoj, 1556 



A List of European Rulers to the mdoie 

of THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


RULERS OF THE CAROLINGIAN FAMILY 

Pepin of Heristal, Mayor of the Palace, 714 Charlemagne, King, 768, Emperor, 800-14 

Charles Martel, Mayor of the Palace, 715-41 Ijouis ‘Hhe Pious,” Emperor, 814-40 

Pepin I, Mayor of the Palace, 741, Kng, 751-68 

WEST FRANKISH KINGDOM 

Charles ^Hhe Bald,” King, 840-77, Emperor, 875 Louis III, Bang, 879-82 
Louis II, King, 877-79 Carloman, King, 879-84 


MIDDLE KINGDOMS 

Lothair, Emperor, 840-55 Charles (Provence), King, 855-63 

Louis (Italy), Emperor, 855-75 Lothair II (Lorraine), King, 855^9 

EAST FRANKISH KINGDOM 

Louis'Hhe German,” King, 840-76 Charles ^*the Fat,” Emperor, 876-87, reunites 

Carloman, King, 876-80 empire, 884, deposed 887 

Louis, King, 87^82 


THE EMPERORS OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


Saxon Emferobs 

Otto I, King, 936, Emperor, 962-73 
Otto II, 973-83 
Otto III, 983-1002 
Henry II, 1002-24 
Franconian Emperors 
Conrad II, 1024r-39 
Henry III, 1039-56 
Henry IV, 1056-1106 
Henry V, 1106-25 
Lothair III (of Saxony), 1125-37 
Hohenbtaufen Emperors 
Conrad III, 1138-52 
Frederick I ‘^Barbarossa,” 1152-90 
Henry VI, 1190-97 
JPIiiHp of Swabia, 1198-1208 
/Otto IV (Welf), 1198-1215 
Frederick II, 1211-50 
Conrad IV, 1250-54 
Interregnum, 1254-73 
Emperors from Various Houses 
Rudolf I (Hapsburg), 1273-91 


Adolf (Nassau), 1292-98 
Albert I (Hapsburg), 1298-1308 
Henry VII (LuxemWg). 1308-13 
Louis IV (Wittelsbach), 1314-47 
Charles IV (Luxemburg), 1347-78 
WenceslA (Luxemburg), 1378-1400 
Rupert (Wittelsbach), 1400-10 
Sigismund (Luxemburg), 1410-37 
Hapsburg Emperors 
Albert II, 1438-39 
Frederick III, 1440-93 
Maximilian I, 1493-1519 
Charles V, 1519-56 
Ferdinand I, 1556-64 
Maximilian II, 1564-76 
Rudolf II, 1576-1612 
Matthias, 1612-19 
Ferdinand II, 1619-37 
Ferdinand III, 1637-57 
Leopold 1,1658-1705 


HAPSBURG KINGS OF SPAIN 

Charles V, 1516-56 
PhiUp 1556-98 

xvm 


PhiUp III, 1598-1621 
PhiUp rV, 1621-^ 
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THE ICINGS OF FRANCE FROM HUGH CAPET 


Capbtian Kings 
Hugh Capet, 987-96 
Robert II, 996-1031 
Henry I, 1031-60 
Philip I, 1060-1108 
lA)uis VI, 1108-37 
Louis VII, 1137-80 
Philip II “Augustus,” 1180-1223 
Louis VIII, 1223-26 
Ix)uis IX (^int Louis), 1226-70 
Philip III, 1270-85 
Philip IV “the Fair,” 1285-1314 
Louis X, 1314-16 
Philip V, 1316-22 
Charles IV, 1322-28 
Valois Kings 
Philip VI, 1328-50 


John, 1350-64 
Charles V, 1364-80 
Charles VI, 1380-1422 
Charles VII, 1422-61 
Louis XI, 1461-83 
Charles VIII, 1483-98 
Louis XII, 1498-1515 
Francis I, 1515-47 
Heniy II, 1547-59 
Francis II, 1559-60 
Charles IX, 1560-74 
Henry III, 1574-89 
Boubbon Kings 
Henry IV, 1589-1610 
Louis XIII, 1610-43 
lA)uis XIV. 1643-1715 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND FROM THE NORA4AN CONQUEST 


Nobuan Kings 
William I, 1066-87 
WUliam II, 1087-1100 
Henry 1,1100-35 
Stephen, 1135-54 
Angevin Kings 
Henry II, 1154-89 
Richard I, 1189-99 
John, 1199-1216 
Henry III, 1216-72 
Edward I, 1272-1307 
Edward II, 1307-27 
Edward III, 1327-77 
Richard II, 1377-99 
Lancastbian Kings 
Henry IV, 1399-1413 


Henry V, 1413-22 
Henry VI, 1422-61 
Yobkist Kings 
Edward IV, 1461-83 
Edward V, 1483 
Richard III, 1483-85 
Ttoob Kings 
Henry VII, 1485-1509 
Henry VIII, 1509-47 
bidward VI, 1547-53 
Mary, 1553-58 
Elizabeth, 1558-1603 
Stuabt Kings 
James I, 1603-25 
Charles 1,1625-49 
Intbbbegnum, 1649-60 



Suggestions for Further Reading 


PART ONE 


1. Prehistoric Man 

W. E. Caldwell, The Aiicient World (1937), chap. I. 

M. L. W. Laistner, A Survey of Ancient History 
(1929), chap. I. 

E. M. Sanford, Tim Mediterranean World in An¬ 
cient Times (1938), chaps, I-II. 

A. A. Trever, History of Ancient Civilization^ vol. I 
(1936), chaps. I-II. 

Ralph E. Turner, The Great Cultured Traditions, 
vol. I (1941), chaps. I-II. 

C. E, Van Sickle, A Political and Cultural History 
of the Ancient World, vol. I (1947), chap. II. 

Cambridge Ancient History, vol. I (1928), chaps. 
I-II. 

Longer Studies. V. G. Childe, The Daum of 

European Civilization (1925); P]. Perrier, The 

Earth before History (1925); G. H. Luquet, The 

Art and Religion of Fossil Man (1930); H. P\ 

Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age (3d ed. 1934); 

R. U. Sayce, Primitive Arts and Crafts (1933); 

G. G. MacCurdy, Human Origins, 2 vols. 

(1924); C. J, Warden, The Evolution of Human 

Behavior (1932); R. C. Andrews, Meet Your 

Ancestors: a Biography of Primitive Man (1945); 

William Howells, Mankind So Far (1944). 


2. The Mediterranean World 

W. E. Caldwell, The Ancient World (1937), chaps. 
II-V. 

M. L. W. Laistner, A Survey of Ancient History 
(1929), chaps. II-IX. 

E. M. Sanford, The Mediterranean World in 
Ancient Times (1938), chaps. III-VII. 

A. A. Trever, History of Ancient Civilizatio7i, 
vol. I (1936), chaps. III-IX. 

R. E. Turner, The Great Cultural Traditions, vol. I 
(1941), chaps. III-V. 

C. E. Van Sickle, A Political and Cultural History 
of the Ancient World, vol. I (1947), chaps. III-X. 
Cambridge Ancient History, vols. I~III (1926-29). 

Longer Studies. E. C. Semple, The Geography 
of the Mediterranean Region: Its Relation to 
Ancient History (1931); L. W. King, A History 
of Sumer and Akkad (1923); C. L. Woolley, 
The Sumerians (1929); M. Jastrow, The CwiUr 


zation of Babylonia and Assyria (1915); J. H. 
Breasted, A History of Egypt (1912); W. F. M. 
Petrie, The Arts aud Crafts of Ancient Egypt 
(1923); A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materids 
and Industries (2d ed. 1934); A. E. Cowley, 
The Hittites (1926); J. Baikie, The Sea Kings of 
Crete (4th ed. 1926); G. Glotz, The Aegean 
Civilization (1927); R. W. Rogers, A History 
of Ancient Persia (1929); A. T. Olmstead, 
History of Assyria (1923); T. J. Meek, Hebrew 
Origins (1936); R. A. S. Macalister, The Philis- 
thies (1914); B. L. IJUman, Ancient Writing and 
Its Influence (1932). Sources. H. Webster, 
Historical Selections (1929), part I; G. A. Bar¬ 
ton, The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad 
(1929); J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of 
Egypt, 5 vols. (1906-07); C. H. W. Johns, 
Assiyrian Deeds and Documents, 4 vols. (1898- 
1923). 


3. The Greek City-States 

W. E. Caldwell, The Ancient World (1937), chaps. 
VI-XIV. 

E. M. Sanford, The Mediterranean World in 
Ancient Times (1938), chaps. VIII, IX, XII- 
XV. 

II. Heaton, Economic History of Europe (1936), 
chap. III. 

M. Rostovtzeff, A History of tlm Ancient World 
(2d ed. 1930), vol. I, chaps. XII-XVI, XVIII, 
XX, XXIII. 

J. D. Beazley, “Greek Art and Architecture,^' in 
Cambridge Ancient History, vol. V. 

J. T. Sheppard, “Attic Drama in the Fifth Cen¬ 
tury," in Cambridge Ancient History, vol. V. 

W. L. Westermann, “Greek Culture and 
Thought," in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
vol. I. 

R. Turner, The Great Cultural Traditions (1941), 
vol. II, chap. X. 

C. E. Van Sickle, A Political and Cultural History 
of the Ancient World, vol, I (1947), chaps. 
XXI-XXVII. 

Longer Studies. M. L. W. Laistner, Greek His¬ 
tory (1932); G. Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work 

(1926); G. Glotz, The Greek City and Its Institu¬ 
tions (1930); G. M, Calhoun, The Business Life of 
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Ancient Athena (1926); A. A. Trever, History of 
Ancient Civilization (1936), voL I; J, B. Bury, 
History of Greece to the Death of Alexander (2d. 
ed. 1922); W. S. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism 
(1913); R. W. Livingstone {editor), The Legacy of 
Greece (1922); G. Murray, History of Greek Liter¬ 
ature (1902); M. P. Nilsson, A History of Greek 
Religion (1925); A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man and 
His Woric (3d ed. 1929); W. D. Ross, Aristotle 
(2d ed. 1930). Sources. Homer, Iliad, Odyssey; 
Aristotle, Ethics, Politics, Poetics; Plato, The 
Republic; Thucydides, History; Herodotus, His¬ 
tories; plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripedes, 
and Aristophanes. 


4. The Hellenistic Age 

W. E. Caldwell, The Ancient World (1937), chaps. 
XV, XVI. 

E. M. Sanford, A History of the Mediterranean 
World in Ancient Times (1938), chaps. XVIII, 
XIX, XXII, XXIII. 

M. Rostovtzeff, A Histonj of the Ancient World 
(2d ed. 1930), vol. I, chaps. XXll-XXVI. 

W. S. Ferguson, “Leading Ideas of the New 
Period,'' in Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 
VII. 

M. Rostovtzeff, “The Hellenistic World and Its 
Economic Development," in American His¬ 
torical Review, XLI (1936), pp. 231-‘252. 

R. Turner, The Great Cidtural Traditions (1941), 
vol. II, chap. XI. 

C. E. Van Sickle, A Political and Cidtural History 
of the Ancient World, vol. I (1947), chaps. 
XXVIII-XXXIIL 

Longer Studies. G. Glotz, Ancient Greece at 
Wiyrk (1926); M. Cary, The Legacy of Alexander: 
A History of the Greek World from 323 to 1 4.6 B.C, 
(1932); W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization 
(1930); J. B. Bury {and others). The Hellenistic 
Age (1930); W. S. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism 
(1913); W. &, Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911); 
P. E. LeGrand, The New Greek Comedy (1917). 
Sources. Plutarch, Alexander; Menander, Com¬ 
edies; Theocritus, Idylls; Theophrastus, Char¬ 
acters^ 


5 . The Roman Republic 

W. E. Caldwell, The Ancient World (1937), chaps. 
XVII-XIX. 

M. L. W. Laistner, A Survey of Ancient History 
(1929), chaps. XX-XXV. 

M. Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World 


(2d ed. 1930), vol. II, chaps. Ill, IV, VII, VIII, 
XIII. 

10. M. Sanford, The Mediterranean World in 
Ancient Times (1938), chaps. XVII, XX, XXIV, 
XXV. 

Longer Studies. T. Frank, An Economic His¬ 
tory of Rome (2d ed. 1927); T. Frank, An Eco¬ 
nomic Survey of Ancient Rome (1933), vol. I; 
L. Homo, Primitive Italy and the Beginnings of 
Roman Imperialism (1927); C. Bailey, Phases in 
the Religion of Ancient Rome (1932); C. Bailey 
{editor). The Legacy of Rome (1924); W. W. 
Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero 
(1909); F. B. Marsh, A History of the Roman 
World from 146-30 B.C. (1935). Biographical 
Works. T. Petersson, Cicero (1920); G. Ferrero, 
The Life of Caesar (1933); J. Buchan, Augustus 
(1937). Sources. Livy, History of Rome; 
Caesar, Gallic War; Virgil, Aeneid. 


(>. The Roman World in the 
First Two Centuries 

J. W. Thompson, An Economic and Social History 
of the Middle Ages (1928), chap. I. 

M. Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World 
(1928), vol. II, chaps. XIV, XVIII, XIX, XX. 
M. M. Knight, H. E. Barnes, and F. Fliigel, 
Economic History of Europe (1928), part I, 
chap. II. 

H. A. L. Fisher, A History of Europe (1935), vol. 
I, chaps. VI, VII. 

Cambridge Medieval History, vol. I, chap. 1. 

R. Turner, The Great Cultural Traditions (1941), 
vol. II, chaps. XV-XVI. 

H. Heaton, Economic History of Europe (1936), 
chap. IV. 

Longer Studies. Sir S. Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius (1920); C. Bailey {editor), 
The Legacy of Rome (1924); M. Rostovtzeff, Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire (1926); 
F. F. Abbott, The Common People of Ancient 
Rome (2d ed. 1925); L. Friedlander, Roman Life 
and Manners under the Early Empire, 4 vols. 
(1908-13); M. P. Charlesworth, Trade Routes and 
Commerce of the Roman Empire (1924); H. S. 
Jones, The Roman Empire (1908); W. W. Fowler, 
The City State (1904); J. S. Reid, Municipalities 
of the Roman Empire (1913); JMme Carcopino, 
Daily Life in Ancient Rome (1940); E. M. Salmon, 
A History of the Ancient World from 30 B.C. to 
A.D. 138 (1945). Sources. J. H. Robinson, 
Readings in European History (1904), vol. I,» 
chap, n, sec. I, 3. 
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7. Decline of the Roman 

• Empire ^ 

C. Stephenson, Medieval History (1935), chap. I. 
M. Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World 
(1928), voL II, chaps. XXI, XXII, XXIV, 
XXV. 

J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire 
(1923), vol. I, chaps. I, II. 

H. A. L. Fisher, A History of Europe (1935), vol. 

I, chaps. VIII, IX. 

E. M. Hulme, The Middle Ages (1929), chaps. I, 

II, 

Cambridge Medieval Historyy vol. I, chaps. II, IV. 

Longer Studies. Sir S. Dill, Roman Society in 
the Last Century of the Roman Empire (2d ed, 
1925); M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic His¬ 
tory of the Roman Empire (1926); F. Lot, The End 
of the Ancient World and the Beginnings of the 
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France (c. 1100; 1180; 1223; 1370), 239 

Kingdom of Jerusalem after the First Crusade, 248 

Spain (c. 1100; 1248), 266 

Medieval Trade Routes, 278 

Growth of the Swiss Confederation (1291-1513), 312 
The Hanseatic League and the Teutonic Knights, 312 
Ottoman Empire (c. 1500; 1566), 323 
France (1337; 1360; c. 1429; 1463), 336 
Italy in the Fifteenth Century, 359 
Spain in the Fifteenth Century, 386 
The Heritage of Charles V: from Mary of Burgundy; 
from Ferdinand and Isabella; from Maximilian I; 
the Empire of Charles V, 394 
The Great Explorations and Discoveries: Portuguese; 

Spanish; English and French, 399 
Europe at the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century, 402 
Hapsburg Lands after 1566, 428 
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Agriculture, Egyptian, 13; Roman, 70; medieval, 193 

Alaric, King of the ViRigoths, 129 

Alexander the Great, 54, 55 

Alexander VI, Pope, 406 

Alfred the Great, King of Wessex, 184 

Alphabet, first five letters of (chart), 4 

Alva, Duke of, 446 

Anne of Austria, Queen of France, 485 
Aroadius, Emperor, 128 

Architecture, Greek, 46; Hellenistic, 59; Roman, 80; 
early Christian, 113, 169; Bysantine, 138, 142; Mos¬ 
lem, 157; medieval, 214, 220, 237, 251, 260, 265, 275, 
302 

Armada, 457 
Art, Minoan, 29 
Augustine, Saint, 118 
Augustus, Emperor, 80 
Avignon, 347 

Bayeux Tape 8 tr 3 ^ 211 

Bible, early Greek manuscript, 118; Gutenberg, 379 

Black Death, 340 

Boniface VIII, Pope, 343 

Borgia, Cesare, 361 

Botticelli, Sandro, 368 

Breda, Surrender of, 451 

Buckingham, Duke of, 493 

Bull tossing, in ancient Crete, 29 

Caesar, Julius, 76 

Calvin, John, 414 

Calvinist iconoclasts, 414 

Carpaccio, 305 

C'astiglione, Baldossare, 355 

Castles, medieval, 251, 205 

Cave drawings, prehistoric, 10 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy', 390 

Charles V, Emperor, 425 

Charles I, of England, 493 

Charles V, of France, 327 

Charles VIII, of France, 390 

City, medieval, 275 

City life, medieval, 276, 281, 286, 287 

Charlemagne, 174 

Cheops Pyramid, 20 

Christus, Petrus, 465 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 76 

Claudius, Emperor, 86 

Clement VII, Pope, 406, 425 

Clergy, sixteenth century, 435 

Clouet, Jean, 422 

Cluny, Abbey of, 214 

Code of Hammurabi (Babylonia), 17 

Coeur, Jacques, 462 

Coins, Greek, 30 

Columbus, Christopher, 397 

Constantine the Great, Emperor, 98 

Constantinople, 251 

Costume, Egyptian, 21 

Cranach, Lucas, 409 

Cromwell, Oliver, 498 

Cromwell, Thomas, 429 

Crusaders, 250 

Crusader’s castle, 251 

Darius, King of Persia, 55 
Diocletian, Emperor, 98 


Domitian, Emperor, 80 
Donatello, 369 
Drake, Sir Francis, 457 
Diirer, Albrecht, 378 
Dutch East India House, 467 

Egyptian horse, 20 
Egyptian princess, 21 
lOgyptian scribe, 4 
Egyptians offering sacrifice, 21 
Ekkehard and Uta, 269 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, 457 
Engraving, seventeenth century, 498 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 379 
I^corial, 446 

Eukratides, King of Baktria, 56 

1^'oderigo da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, 355 

Ferdinand II, Emperor, 505 

Feudal court, 198 

Francis of Assisi, Saint, 300, 439 

I'rancis I, of France, 422 

Frederick of Magdeburg, Archbishop, 222 

Frederick Barbarossa, Emperor, 221, 260 

Fugger, Jacob, 462 

Furniture, Roman, 90 

(iattamelata, 369 
Geologic time chart, 15 
Ghiberti, Gian Matteo, 369 
Ghirlandaio, 355, 361, 365 
Giotto, 343, 368 

CiiszG, George, Hanseatic merchant, 320 

Golden Bull, 317 

Goldsmith, fifteenth century, 465 

Greco, El, 439, 441 

Gregory the Great, Pope, 168 

Guevara, Fernando Nino de, Grand Inquisitor, 441 

Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, 606 

Henry the Lion of Welf, 223 

Henry the Navigator, Prince of Portugal, 397 

Henry IV, Emperor, 220 

Henry VII, of England, 390 

Henry VIII, of England, 429 

Henry II, of France, 422 

Henry IV, of Franco, 478 

Holbein, H'^ns, 320, 378, 379, 429 

House, fifteenth century, 366; sixteenth century, 473 

Humanists, 365 

Hunters, prehistoric, 10 

Hunting, Assyrian, 3; late medieval, 374 

Huss, John, 350 

Implements, prehistoric, 6 
Indulgence selling, 409 
Industry, Roman, 93 
Innocent III, Pope, 227 
Inquisition, 441 
Investiture, feudal, 198 

James I, of England, 493 
Jesus, early pictures of, 108 
Jewelry, Moslem, 160 
Joan of Are, 337 
John II, of France, 327 
Julius II, Pope, 400 
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Justinian, Emperor, 140,147 

Ehephren (Khafre), Egsrptian Pharaoh, 20 
Koran, 152 

Leo X, Pope, 406 
London, Tower of, 237 
Louis the Pious, Emperor, 178 
Louis IX, of France, Saint, 241 
Louis XIII, of France, 481 
Loyola, Saint Ignatius, 435 
Lucas van Leyden, 278 
Luther, Catherine, 409 
Luther, Martin, 409 
Luynes, Duke of, 481 

Magna Carta, 244 

Mammoth, drawing of, prehistoric, 10 
Manor, Frankish, 165; medieval (chart), 191 
Manuscript illumination, Moslem. 163; medieval, 178, 
188, 193, 198, 206, 220, 221, 241, 250, 260, 267, 276, 
281, 286, 308, 327, 333, 340, 350, 374, 397 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 485 
Medici, Cosimo de’, 361 
Medici, Giuliano de’, 365, 369 
Medici, Lorenzo de’, 361 
Medici, Marie de’, 478 
Metal casting, ancient, 2 
Metal smelting, in Egypt, 2 
Metal-workers, Greek, 30 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, 369 
Miners, Greek, 30 
Mining, sixteenth century, 462 
Mona Lisa, 368 

Money changer, fifteenth century, 466 
More, Sir Thomas, 379 
Mosaics, Byzantine, 140, 147 
Mycenae, Lion Gate at, 29 

Naval armament, Roman, 67 
Noble society, late medieval, 374 

Otto III, Emperor, 206 

Painting, early Christian, 108, 109, 118; medieval, 227, 
327; Renaissance, 300, 320, 343, 347, 355, 361, 365, 
368, 378, 379, 390, 406, 409, 414, 422, 425. 429, 465; 
early modern, 439, 461, 478, 493, 508 
Palmesano, 361 
Papacy, 347 
Papyrus roll, 4 
Parliament, 498 
Paul IV, Pope, 441 
Peasant life, medieval, 260 
Peasants’ Revolt, 340 
Pericles, 42 

Persian king and attendants, 30 
Philetairos, King of Pergamum, 56 
Philip IV, the Fair, of France, 327 
Philip II, of Spain, 446 
Piero della Francesca, 355 
Pinturicohio, 406 
Poggio Braooiolini, 365 
Poliziano, Angelo, 365 
Polo family, 397 
Pontormo, 361 
Pope, medieval, 293 
Pottery designs, ancient, 13 
Pottery making, Egyptian, 13 


Primavera, 368 

Printing, iiie (Gutenberg Bible, 379 

Raphael Sanzio, 355, 406 
Religion, Roman, 103 
Richelieu, Cardinal Armand de, 481 
Roads and travel, medieval, 281 
Romano, Gian Cristoforo, 361 
Roymorswaele, Marinus van, 465 
Rubens, Peter Paul, 478, 493 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, Emperor, 314 

School, Greek, 49; Roman, 101 
Science, Moslem, 159 

Sculpture, Greek, 42, 48; Hellenistic, 54,69, 62; Roman, 
67, 75, 76, 86, 98, 127, 128; early Chiistian, 109; 
medieval, 174, 222, 223, 240, 269, 270, 293, 303, 327; 
Renaissance, 361, 365, 369 
Sebastiano del Piombo, 406 
Seleucus I, King of Syria, 56 
Servants, Egyptian, 2 
Sforza, Francesco, Duke of Milan, 361 
Sforza, Ludovico, Duke of Milan, 390 
Ships, Egyptian, 21; Viking, 180; Hanseatic, 320; Dutcl 
merchant, 467 
Sigismund, Emperor, 317 
Sixtus V, Pope, 435 
Sluys, battle of, 333 
Sophocles, 48 
Spanish Fury, 451 
Statue, Sumerian, 17 

Steelyard, headquarters of Hansa in London, 320 
Sumerian city of Ur, 18 
Sumerian statuette head, 17 

Tapestry, medieval, 211, 337 
Terborch, 608 
'I’heodora, Empress, 140 
Theodosius the Great, Emperor, 128 
Time chart, geologic, 15 
Titian, 425, 446 
Tournament, 374 

Transportation, in ancient world, 2, 20 
Turenne, Vicomte de, 485 

University life, medieval, 308 
Ur, Sumerian city, 18 

Valentinian I, Emperor, 127 
Valentinian II, Emperor, 128 
Vasco da Gama, 397 
Vase painting, Greek, 39, 49 
Velasquez, 451 
Vespasian, Emperor, 86 
Vinci, Leonardo da, 368 
Viking ships, 180 

Wallenstein, Prince, 505 

Warriors, Assyrian, 30; Egyptian, 3; early German, 126; 

early medieval, 188; Viking, 180; Moslem, 159 
Weapons and armor, Greek, 40; Roman, 87; medieval, 
211, 250, 270; late medieval, 333, 374 
Westphalia, Peace of, 508 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 429 

Workers, ancient, 2,13; Greek, 30, medieval, 286, 287 
Writing, Eg 3 rptian, 4 
Writing, cuneiform, 4 
Writing materials, ancient, 101 

Zwingli, Iluldreich, 414 
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Abbaasid (&b^d*sld) caliphate, 15(>*- 
158, 246 

Abbot (&b^{(t), office, 120; as vassals, 
197, 299-301 

Abelard (ah'* -lard), Peter. 306, 300 
Abu Bakr (6-bC0'b6k'’r), 161, 155 
Academy, French, 487 
Aocoimting, origins of, 463-464 
Achaean (d*ke^dn) League, 55 
Acre (aOedr), 252 
Acropolis (d‘kr6p'6*lls), 45-48 
Act of Supremacy (1534), 417-418 
Act of Uniformity G534), 418 
Adelaide, Queen of Italy, 204 
Adolf of Nassau (n^s^O), Holy Homan 
Emperor, 314 

Adrian IV (a'drf*an). Pope, 222-224 
Aegean civilization, 27-29 

Aegina (6«jl'nd), 41 
Aeneus (e^ne'ds) Silvius, 362. See 
Pius II 

Aeschylus (5s'kl*li2s), 41, 48-49, 82 
Afitiua (fl.e'sM-iis), 131-132 
Aetolian (6«t6'iy»dn) League, 55, 57 
Africa (Sf^rl'ka), Roman province, 
81, 89; Vandal Kingdom, 130-131, 
140-141; conquered by Moslems, 
155; trade with, 396-398 
Agincourt (a'zhS.N'kOOr'), battle of 
(1415), 335 

Agnes, mother of Emperor Henry IV, 
216 

Agricola (d*gr3(k'd*ld), Rudolph, 381 
Agriculture, origins of, 14-15; in early 
times, 17-18,34, 36,58; Roman, 69- 
71, 92-93, 94-96, 99-100, 135; in 
Middle Ages, 176-177, 189-194; in 
16th century, 470, 479 
Aids, feudal, 195 

Aistulf (Is^tdblf), King of the Lom¬ 
bards. 170, 171 

Alamanni * 1 x 1511 ^x 16 ), 125, 161, 
170 

Alaric (fil'd-rlk). King of the Visi¬ 
goths, 129-130 

Albania (fil*bfi'iil*d), conquered by 
the Turks, 324 
Albert, Duke of Austria, 314 
Albert II, Holy Roman Emperor, 316, 
393 

Albertus Magnus (fil •bilr't^s 

xnfig'xifis). 304 

Albigenses (ftl'bS^Jfin^sez), 263, 298- 
299 

Albigensian (fil'bl •jfin •sY •fin) Cru« 
sade, 226, 240, 248, 253, 272, 298- 
299 

Albomoi (fil'bOr •noth')* Cardinal, 
348 

Albret (fil^brfi'), Jeanne d’, 462 


Albuquerque (d6 fil'bSb •kgr'kfi), 
Affonso de, 398 

Alcabala (al'ka*bfi'lfi). 447 j 

Alcaeus (fil*se'fis), 37 
Alcuin (fil'kwln), 177, 184 ' 

Alencon (alfiN^sdn'), Francis Duke 
of, 454 

Alexander (fil'6g*zfin'dSr) the Great, 
52, 63-64, 82 

Alexander III, Pope, 224-225, 232 
Alexander VI, Pope, 359, 362, 391, 400 
Alexandria (fiPgg 'Zfin'drl* 0 ), 58; mu¬ 
seum at, 61 

Alexius (d‘ISk'sY “ws) Comnenus, By¬ 
zantine Emi)eror, 246-247, 249 
Alfonso (fil*f6n'so) of Aragon and 
i Sicily, 363 
Alfonso of Naples, 391 
Alfred the Great, of England, 184-185, 
201 , 210 

AJi (a'l6), 151, 153-155, 158 
Alphabet, origins of, 24-25 
Alsace (fil'sfis), 389 
Alva (fil'vfi), Fernando, Duke of, 427, 
449 

Ambrose, Saint, 117, 169 
Anabaptists, 411, 448 
Anaximander (a ’nfik's! -mfin'der), 
38,49 

Anaximenes (fin'fik*sYin'6*nez), 38 
Angevin (fin'j6*vln) family, fiefs in 
France, 232-234, 235, 238, 326, 332; 
in Sicily and Naples, 362-363, 420 
Angles (fing'g'lz), 125 
Anglican (fing'gll •kfin) Church, in 
the 16th century, 417-418,430,454- 
455; in the 17th century, 492-497, 
499, 500 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 185 
An^o-Saxons, in Britain, 135 
Animals, domestication of, 12, 14 | 

Anjou (ftN'zhCO'), coimty of, 210, 238, 
241. See Angevin family 
Anne of Austria, regent of France, 
483 

Anne of Beaujeu (bd'zhO'), daughter 
of Louis XI of ^ance, 389 
Anthoxiy, Saint, of Thebra, 120 
Anthony of Bourbon, King of Navarre, 
452 

Antigonus (&xi*tlg'd*nfis), governor 
of Phrygia, 66 
Antigonus Gonatas, 55 
Antioch (fixi'tY*6k), 249, 262, 253 
Antiochus (ft]i*tl'd*kfi8) HI of Syria, 
67,60 

Antony (fixi't5*xil), Marc, 73-74 
Antwerp (Sat'wOrp)* ^9* ^ 
ApoUodorus (d*p61'6*d5'rfi8), 48 
ApoUoniua (»p'fi«15'iil«ite), 68 
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Apprentices, 288-289 
Aquitaine (fik'wt*taii'), under the 
Franks, 164,171,174,179; duchy of, 
210, 232, 238 

Arabia (d*ra'bY*d), 150, 156 
Arabic literature, 158 
Arabs (fir'fibz), early, 150-151; con¬ 
verted to Islam, 151-153; conquests, 
155-156. See also Mohaznmedanism, 
Saracens 

Aragon (fir'd-giSn), Kingdom of, 256, 
385-386 

Arbegast (fir'bO'gfist), 129 
Arcadian (ar*ka'dl*fin) League, 63 
Arcadius (ar*ka'dl*fis), Roman Em¬ 
peror, 129 

Archilochus (fir*kn'6*kfis), 37 
Archimedes (fir'kl«me'dez), 61 
Architecture, Neolithic, 11; Egyptian, 
23; classical, 45-48; Hellenistic, 63- 
65; in the Middle Ages, 304; in 
Renaissance, 370-371 
Areopagus (fir'll •6p'd*gfis), Council of. 
43 

Arian (ar'Y'fin) heresy, 114-116, 126, 
162, 167 

Ariosto (a'r6*6s't6), Ludovico, 367 
Aristocracy, Roman, 85, 89, 92-93. 

See Nobles, feudal, KXKIOI 
Aristophanes (&rT8*t6f'd*nez), 49 
Aristotle (firTs-tat'!), 60-61, 64, 
158, 307, 367 
Arius (dTi'fis), 114, 115 
Armada, Spanish, 458-459 
Armagnac (fir'mfi'nyfik'), Count of, 
335 

Armagnac party, 335 
Armenia (ftr*me'nl-d), 249 
Arminianism (fir •mln^ - fin ‘Iz’m), 496 
Army, Roman, 88, 96-98; French. 
428, 480 

Arnold of Brescia (bra'shfi), 222 
Arnulf (fir'ndblf), 183 
Arras (fir'fis), Treaty of (1579), 449- 
450 

Art, in Renaissance, 867-371. See 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture 
Arte di Lana, in Fiorenoe, 469 
Arthur, King, romances concerning, 
272 

Arthtir, son of Henry VH oi England, 
388 

Artists, in the Middle Ages, 804-306. 
See also Art 

Artois (fir'twfi'), county of, 238, 241 
Artois, province of, 420, 610 
Ascalon (fiaOcd^lOn), 262 
Asia Mixior. 247, 249 
Assyrian (fi^sfir'I•fin) Empire, 19, 27, 
80-31 
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Ataulf (&t^&«tUf), King of the Visi¬ 
goths, 130-131 

Athanasius (&th^d*iia^shl*^s), Saint, 
115, 120 

Athena Nike (&*the'ndnl'ke), temple 
of, 45 

Athens (5t7i^5nz), 88-4S1, 53, 82 

Attains (&t'd«l^s), Roman Emperor, 
130 


Benedict (b5n^5«dlkt). Saint, 121 
Benedict XIII, schismatic pope, 351 
Benedictine (bSn^6 •dik'tin; -tin) mon¬ 
asteries and rule, 171-172, 299-301 
Benevento (ba%&*vSn't6), duchy, 
167 

Berbers (bOi/bSrz), 81, 165, 160, 256 
Berengar (b5r'&i»g^) II, of Italy, 
204 


Attila (£t^*ld). King of the Huns, 
131-133 

Augsburg (ouks'bdbfK), 204, 316 
Augsburg, Diet of (1530), 426, 427 
Augsburg, Religious Peace of, 412, 
427, 601-502, 506 

Augustine (6'gus«ten), Saint, 117, 
130, 407 

Augustine of Canterbury (k&n't6r- 
bgrOT), Saint, 168 

Augustus (6*gi5s'tt2s), Roman Em¬ 
peror, 73-77, 83, 85, 88, 91, 97 
Austrasia (6s*tra'zhd), 163-164 
Austria (5s'trl*d), in Later Middle 
Ages, 314, 316, 324; in the 16th cen¬ 
tury, 396, 413; in the 17th century, 
503, 508 
Avto-da’-fe, 445 
Avars (a*varz'), 141, 175 
Avicenna (avOf-sfin'd), 158, 309 
Avignon (a've'nydx')* of the 

papacy, 345-350 
Azores (d*z6rz')i islands, 396 
Aztecs (Sz'tfiks), 398 

Babylon (bab'i:-li?n), 82 
Babylonian (bab'61*16'nl*dn) Captiv¬ 
ity of the Church, 345-347, 362 
Babylonians (b5b'i«16«nl*dnz), 18- 
19, 27, 30, 31, 54 
Bagdad (bag'dSd), 166-168 
Bailiff, office, 261 

Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, 248, 249 
Baldwin II, King of Jerusalem, 248, 
249 

Baldwin of Flanders, 253 
Balkans (bOl'kanz). the, 129, 133, 
147 

Balliol (bSl'yi^l), John, King of Scot¬ 
land, 330 

Banking, in ancient Greece, 44; in 
Hellenistic Age, 58; in Later Middle 
Ages, 328, 461-463 

Bannockburn (b&n'iflc •bffm'). battle 
of (1314), 331-332 
Basil (bftz'll). Saint, 120 
Basle (bai), 318, 412-413 
Basle. CouncU of (1431-49), 361-362 
Batu (bft^tdb), grandson of Jenghis 
Khan, 322 

Bavaria (bd*vdi/I*d), under the 
Franks, 163, 170, 174; duchy, 202, 
225, 315, 316; in 17th century, 501, 
507,508 

Becket (b6k/5t), Thomas, Archbishop 
of Canterbuiy, 237 
Bede (bBd), Venerable, 117,185 
Bedford (bftd'fSid). Duke of, 337 
**BeggarB’’ of HoUimd, 448-449, 458. 

8ss Sea Beggars 
Belisarios (bEl^-s&'rf-iSs), 141 
BeOay (b54&0, Joachim du, 487 


Bernard (bSr^nar') of Clairvaux, 
Saint, 252, 299 
Berne (bOm), 318, 415 
Besan 9 ou (be«zan's6N0* Fliet of 
(1156), 222 

Bible, the compilation of, 26; Gothic, 
126; Vulgate, 117, 440; Greek Now 
Testament, 383; and the humanists, 
382-383; and tlie reformers, 349- 
350, 404, 408, 413, 440 
Bishop, office, 117-119, 292-294; sec¬ 
ular functions, 166, 175, 202-204, 
283; legal jturisdiction, 293-294, 
298-299. See Vassals, ecclesiastical 
Bishops’ Wars, 496 
Black Death, 339 
Blanche of Castile, 240, 244 
Boccaccio (b6k*k^t'ch6), Giovanni, 
364, 366 

Boeotian (b6«6'sht*dn) Jjeaguo, 53 
Boethius (b6*e'thI-MS), 135, 177, 185 
Bohemia (bO-he'mI-d), in the Middle 
Ages, 202, 221, 254, 316-316; and 
the Hussite heresy, 349-351; in the 
17th century, 502-604, 507 
Bohemond (b6'^*miind), 248-249 
Boleyn (bOOl'ln), Anne, 417 
Bologna (bOdo'nyft), Concordat of 
(1616), 392, 428 

Bologna, University of, 305-306, 309 
Boniface (bOn'z'fas), Saint, 171 
Boniface VHI, Pope. 326-328, 342- 
344 

Borgia (bOr'ja), Cesare, 362 
Borgia family, 362 

Bosnia (bdz'nl-d), conquered by 
Turks, 324 

Botticelli (b5t't6*ch61'l6), Alessan¬ 
dro, 370 

Boulogne (bOO'ldn'y’), 238 
Bourbon (bOCr'btJn), Charles, Con¬ 
stable of, 421, 428 

Bourgeoisie, in the High Middle Ages, 
273; 282-291; in Later Middle 
Ages, 326-328, 330-331, 341, 373, 
376; in the 16th century, 404r-406, 
412, 430; growing power of, 474- 
475; Dutch, 448; English, 490, 494- 
495 

Bouvines (bOO'venOt battle of (1214), 
227, 238, 243 

Bramante (br&«inkn^ta) (Donato 
d’Agnolo), 371 

Brandenburg (brSn'd^to •bOrg), in the 
Later Middle Ages, 816-316; in the 
17th century, 507. See Prussia 
Brazil (brd^zBO* ^^0 
Breitenfeld (bri't&i«f51t), battle of 
(1631), 607 

Bremen (brR^m^n), bishopric of, 509 
Brethren of the Common Life, 880, 
383 


Br^tigny (br6*te*ny50* treaty of 
(1360). 334, 386 
Brill, 449 

Britain, in the Roman Empire, 82, 89; 

invaded by Anglo-Saxons, 135-136 
British Isles, invaded by Northmen, 
183-185 

Brittany (brIt'd'nY)» duchy, 179, 210, 
238, 332; brought under French 
crown, 389 

Bruce (brOOs), Robert, King of 
Scotland, 330 

Bruges (brCRVjlz) and Hanseatic 
League, 319, 321 

Brunelleschi (brOO'ngDlSs'kS), Fil¬ 
ippo, 371 

Brunswick (brtlnz'wlk), and Hanse¬ 
atic League, 319 
Brutus (brCo't^^s), 73 
Buckingham (bilking‘dm), Duke oi 
496 

Bulgars, 141 

Burgundian (b0r'gtiii'dl*an) family, 
389 

Burgimdians, early, 125, 131 
Burgundy (bOr'gtln-dl), duchy, in 
the Middle Ages, 206, 210, 335-338. 
389; in the 16th century, 419-421 
Burgundy, Free County of. See 
Franche-Comt5 

Burgundy, Kingdom of, 206-207, 221 
Byzantine (bl*z5n'tln) Empire, under 
Justinian, 139-145; later history, 
society and culture, 146-149, 277; 
and Seljuk Turks, 247, 324; and 
Ottoman Turks, 426; influence on 
Russia, 322-324. See also Crusades 
Byzantium (bl •z&n'shi . See 
Constantinople 

Cabot (kab'wt), John, 400 
Cabral (kd*brW'), Peiro Alvarez, 400 
Caesar (se'z@r), Julius, 73, 77,122 
Caesarea (s6s'd*re'd), 156 
Cairo (kS'ro), caliphate of, 168 
Calais (kai'S), 334-336, 337 
Caliph (ka^If), office founded, 155 
Callimachus (k5•lYm^d•k{^s), 63 
Calvin (k&l'vin), John, 412-413, 416, 
452 

Calvinism, in Switzerland, 413-416; 
spread of, 416; in England, 418; in 
France, 430, 452; in Germany, 427, 
502, 509; in the Netherlands, 448; 
in Bohemia, 502. See also Reformed 
Church, PtMbyterian Church 
Cambray (kam'brfi'), League of 
(formed 1508), 392; Treaty of (1529), 
421 

Cambridge (kamO^rlj) University, 305 
Canisius Cl^*ziXsh^i2s), Peter, Saint, 
433 

Canon law, 223, 236, 309 
Canons, of^e, 294 

Canute (kd«nut0t of Denmark 
and England, 210, 238, 255 
Capetian (kd*pe'shdn) family, ori¬ 
gins, 201-209; and of direct line, 230 
Capital, rise of, 370, 460-464; and ex¬ 
ploration, 464; revolutionizes com¬ 
merce and industry, 466-470; and 
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the state, 470-474; and society, 
474-475 

Capitulaiies, decrees of CharlemagiW^i 
170-177 

Cappel (k4'p61')» Peace of (1531), 413 
Capuchin (kip'tll •cWn) order, 434 
CarafFa (ka«rk'fa), CJardinal, 433-434. 

Bee Paul IV, Pope 
Cardinals, office, 293 
Carinthea (ka*rtn'tM*d), duchy, 395 
Carloman (kar'lO'in&n), son of 
( Jharles Martel, 171 
Carloman, younger brother of Charle¬ 
magne, 173 

Carniola (kar*iiy6'ia), duchy, 314, 
395 

C’arolingian (k5r'6‘IKn'jl-dn) Em¬ 
pire. 173-181, 210 

Caroliiigian family, 163, 171-172, ISl, 
187, 201, 207-209 

Carthage (kar'thlj), 31, 40, G7, 6S. 
69, 130 

Carthaginians, 81 
Cassaiider (ka 'San'der), 66 
Cassiodorus (k^ls^I *6 •do'rus), 133- 

135 

Cassius (kUsh^i^Us), 73 
Castiglione (kas^tSl-yo'nS), Baldas- 
sare, 356 

Castile (kas»tcP), kingdom of, 250, 
386 

Castles, feudal, 264-268, 283 
Cateau-(Jambr6si8 (ka'to'kaN'br^'- 
ze'), Treaty of (1559), 422, 450 
Cathedrals, medieval, 274, 304-305; 

schools, 305-306 
Catherine of Aragon, 388, 417 
Catholic Church (in modern times), 
abuses, 403; definition of doctrine 
at Trent, 440; in France, 428, 452- 
454; in the Netherlands, 448; in 
Scotland, 455; in Spain, 445; lands 
of, secularized in Germany, 601- 
603, 504, 507, 509 

Catholic League, in France, 464, 477; 

in Germany, 502, 603-606 
Catholicism in England, in 16th cen¬ 
tury, 418, 455, 458; in 17th cen¬ 
tury, 492, 500 
Cato (ka'to), 69, 77 
Catullus (kd'tfil'us), G. Valerius, 76 
Cavaliers, English Royalist party, 
497-499 

Cellini (ch61 de'nfe) Benvenuto, 367 
Ceramics, Greek, 37, 43 
C'haeronea (kfir'i'n^d), battle of (338 
B.C.), 53 

Chaldeans (kai*d^5nz), 27, 31, 81 
Ch&lons (sha'ldN'). battle of (461), 
131-132 

Champagne (shaN'pcin'y’), county, 
210, 283, 325 
Chansons de geste, 272 
Charlemagne (6hlU^l@*man), 172- 
178, 181, 187, 204; in chansons de 
geste, 272 

Charles Martel (chhrlz mar*t6P), 
166,170-171,175,184,188,197,272 
Charles of Anjou, King of Sicily, 229 
Charles the Bald, King of the Franks, 
179-181 


, Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
389 

, Charles the Fat, Emperor, 181, 207 
Charles the Great, Emperor. See 
Charlemagne 

Charles the Simple, King of Fiance, 
183, 207, 209 

Charles I, of England, 494 - 409 , 504 
Cffiarlos II, of England, 500 
I Charles IV, of France, 328 
■ C'harles V, of France, 334-335 
CTiarles VI, of France, 335 
Charles VII, of France, 337, 352, 388- 
391 

Charles VIII, of France, 3(>3, 389-391 
( harles IX, of France, 452-454 
C'harles IV, Holy Roman Emperor, 
316-31(3,318,463 

Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, 
393, 395. 408, 411, 420 - 428 , 434, 
438, 444^48 

Chaucer (cho'ser), Geoffrey, 348 
China (chi'nd). 395-396 
Chivalry, definition, 268; ideals, 356 
Choltar, King of the Franks, 163 
Choi tar II, King of the Franks, 163 
Chr6tien de Troyes (kr^l'ty&N' do 

trwfi'). 272 

Christian (krls'chon) IV, of Den¬ 
mark, 504 

Christian humanists, 381-383 
Christianity, spread of, 104 - 106 ; per¬ 
secution and triumph, 11(>-112. 
Bee also Church, Catholic Church, 
l^rotestantism, etc. 

Christina (krls'te'nd), of Sweden, 607 
Chrysoloras (krls'6 do'ras), Manuel, 
366 

Church of England. Bee Anglican 
Church 

Church (early and medieval), in 
Roman Empire, 112 - 119 ; in I’rank- 
ish state, 166, 174-175; and feudal 
system, 196-198, 292; as an insti¬ 
tution, 292-297; in England, 236; 
in France, 232, 352; in Germany, 
202-206; 216, 217-218, 315-316; 
in Spain, 386; decline of, in Later 
Middle Ages, 375,,377. For Mod¬ 
ern Period, see Catholic Church. 
>866 also Ecclesiastical courts, 
Clergy, Bishops, Papacy, Investi¬ 
ture controversy. Heresy 
Cicero (sYs'^-ro), 77, 104 
Cistercian (sis • tOr'shan: -shT ’an) 
Congregation, 299 
Gtteaux, monastery of, 299 
Cities (in High Middle Ages), de¬ 
scription of, 278-277 ; busy life, 274- 
277; revival due to revival of trade, 
277-279, 280-282; laws, 282-284; 
origins, 282; government, 283-284; 
control of trade, 285, 289-290; cor¬ 
porate exclusiveness, 285; influence 
on medieval civilization, 290-291; 
(during Renaissance), in Italy, 424- 
425,428-430 

Citizenship, Roman, 85-88, 96, 97 
City-states, Greek, 33-44, 52, 53, 60, 
64, 69, 81 

Civil War, EngUzh, 497-499 


Civil wars, Roman, 71-73 
Clarendon (kl&r^^*dihi), Constitu¬ 
tions of (1164), 237 
Claudian (kld^dl*an), Roman poet, 
104 

Cleisthenes (klls'th6*nez), 40, 41, 42 
Clement (klSm'^nt) V, Pope, 326, 
344^345 

Clement Vll, schismatic pope, 349 
Clement VII, Pope, 417, 421 
Cleomenes (kl§«6m'6*n6z) III, 56,58 
Clergy (in Middle Ages), attitude to¬ 
ward peasants, 262; as a social class, 
293; power of, 296 - 297 ; regular, 
293 - 304 ; unpopular in the 14th cen¬ 
tury, 345-346, 348-349. jSee also 
Bishops, Abbots, Priests 
Clericis laicos (1296), 343-344 
Clermont (klSr'mON), Council of 
(1095), 247 

Cleves (klevz) -Jiilich succession, 480 
Clovis (klo'vis), King of the Franks, 
162 - 164 , 167 
Cluniac reform, 217, 247 
Cluny (klti'ne'), monastery and con¬ 
gregation, 217, 299 
Coeur (kffr), Jacques, 464 
Cognac (ko'nySk), League of, 421 
Colet (kOm), John, 382-383, 416 
Coligny (de kOTe'nyo'), Gaspard do, 
452-454 

Cologne (k6*16n'). 319 
Coloni, Roman, 100, 126, 187 
Colonization, in Archaic period, 36; 
Roman, 66, 83 

Colonna ^6 don'nfi) family, 343-344, 
361 

Colonna, Sciarra, 344 
Columbus (kO'ltiin'bws), Christopher, 
385, 398 

ComitatuSt 124, 189 
Commerce, origins of, 9, 18-19; in 
Ancient Greece, 29-30, 33; in Hel¬ 
lenistic age, 58, 60; Roman, 92 , 101; 
Saracen, 160, 306; in Carolingian 
Empire, 176-177; revival of, in 
High Middle Ages, 224, 277 - 282 ; in¬ 
fluence in growth of cities, 282; 
guild monopolies and methods, 285 - 
290; and the Crusades, 249, 254; 
in the Later Middle Ages, 318, 319, 
354, 385, 388, 396-398, 464-470; in¬ 
troduction of capital, 468 - 469 ; in 
the 16th century, English, 428, 456, 
495; Dutch, 460, 468; French, 479; 
Spanish, 447; in the 17th century, 
English, 500; French, 483. See also 
Fairs, Guilds, Markets, Mercantil¬ 
ism, Trade routes 

Commodus (k5m^6 •diFs), Roman Em¬ 
peror, 96 

Common Law, in England, 236, 243- 
244, 330-331 

I Commons, House of, origins, 330-331, 
339-341; oontrast with Third Es¬ 
tate, 341; in the 16th century, 490; 
in the 17th century, 496-497. See 
Parliament 

Commonwealth, in England, 499-500 
Commutation of peasant services, 262, 
839 
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Companies, business, origin of, 466- 
468 

Compass, mariner’s, 396 
Conciliar movement, 351 
Concini (k6n»che'n6), 482 
Cond6 (l^N'dar'), Louis II, Prince of, 
508 

Condottieri. See Mercenaries 
Conrad I, King of Germany, 202 
Conrad II, Holy Roman Emperor, 
206-207 

Conrad III, Holy Roman Emperor, 
221-223, 252 

Conrad IV, Holy Roman Emperor, 
229, 313 

Conradin (k5n'rd»den). last of the 
Hohenstaufens, 229 
Constance (kSn'st^ns), (Council of 
(1414-18), 235, 316, 351 
Constance (kSn'stans), peace of 
(1183), 225 

Constance, Queen of Sicily, 226-227 
Constans (kttn'st&nz), Roman Em¬ 
peror, 115 

Constantine (kiSn'ston'tin), Roman 
Emperor, 99, 111-116, 126, 139, 
162, 172 

Constantine II, Roman Emperor, 115 
Constantinople (kfin^st^n ‘tl 'no'p’l), 
99, 139, 140, 145, 146, 149, 247, 252; 
commerce of, 277; captured by 
Turks, 322-324, 366 
Constantinople, Council of (381), 116 
Constantins (k5n -stSn'shl 'its), Ro¬ 
man Emperor in the East, 11^116, 
256 

Constantins, Roman general 116, 131 
ConetUvtio Antoniana (212), 88 
Contarini (kon'tkTe'nfe), Cardinal 
Gaspero, 433-434 

Cordova (kdr'dO-va), Caliphate of, 
168, 266-256 

Corinth (kSr^nth), 36, 40, 41, 43, 44; 
conncil of, 53 

Cortes (kOr'tfiz), Spanish, 385, 386, 
445 

Cortez (kOi/tdz), Hernando, 398 
Cossa (kOs'sk), Baldassare. See 
John XXIII, Pope 

Connter-Reformation, defined, 432- 
433; effects of, 440-443, 463, 501- 
502. See also Reformation, Catho¬ 
lic, Society of Jesus, Trent, Council 
of 

Counts, Carolingian, 189; Merovin¬ 
gian, 166 

Courtrai (kOTr'trBO, battle of (1302), 
326 

Covenant, in Scotland, First, 466; 
Second, 496 

Craft guilds. See Guilds, craft 
Cranmer (kr&n^mSr), Thomas, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, 418 
Cr4cy (kr&'sS')» battle of (1346), 332- 
334 

Crete (kr@t), ancient civilization in, 29 
Croesus (l^site), 38 
Cro-Magnon (krS^m&^nydNO men, 8 
Cromwell (ki^m^wdl), Oliver, 497- 
300,510 

Chusades, general, 846-^66; first, 219. 


' 249, 277; second, 232, 249-252; 
third, 225, 238, 243, 252; fourth, 
226, 252; Frederick II, 226; Louis 
IX, 240 

Cuneiform (kd •neT -fOrm) writing, 25 

Curia, See Curialee 

Curia regie, in England, 235, 242, 330; 

in France, 242, 328 
Curialee, Roman, 85, 91, 98-99 
Cyprus (id'prws), 29, 252 

Dagobert (dag'6-bert), 163 
Damascus (dd-mSs'kws), 155-150, 
160 


I Eastern Empire, 97, 139 
Ecclesiastical courts, in England, 234- 
235, 236-237, 295 
Eck (6k), John, 408 
Eckhart (6k'hart), Master, 380 
Economic legislation, and Henry VII 
of En^and, 387-388 
Economic theory, in Middle Ages, 
284-286, 289-290. See aleo Mer¬ 
cantilism, etc. 

Edessa (6 •d6s'd), county of, 249, 252 
Education, in Middle Ages, 177, 184 - 
185. See Universities 
Edward, the Black Prince, 334-335, 


Damietta (d&mT*6t'd), 253 
Danegeld (dan'g61d). 210 
Danelaw, 184-185, 210 
Danes (danz), and Charlemagne, 175; 
raids by, 181-184; second conquest 
of England, 210-212; Christianized, 
255. See Denmark 
Dante (dftn't^) Alighieri (ad6*gyS.'- 
r6), 315, 363-364 
Danzig (dan'tslx), 319-321 
Darius (ddTi'us), Persian king, 30- 
31, 38 

Decius (de^shl*tte), Roman Emperor, 
111 

Defeneor pacie, 346, 349, 351 
Delos (de'lfis), 40-41, 60 
Democritus (d6*m6k'rl»tws), 60 
Demosthenes (d6*in6s'th6*nez), 63 
Denmark (d6n'mark), in the Middle 
Ages, 181-184, 210, 321; in the 17th 
centupr, 604-606 

Dosiderius (d6sT•de^'^•i^s), King of 
the Lombards, 174 
Despots, in Italy, 357-358 
Devils, in popular religion, 297 
Diaz (de'ds), Bartolomeo, 396-398 
Diet of the Holy Roman Empire, 315- 
316, 318, 345, 509 

Diocletian (dP6‘kle'sh5n), Roman 
Emperor, 96-99; 101, 111-112 
Disease in the Middle Ages, 258-259, 
274 

Divine right of kings, 491-492 
Domesday Book, 234 
Domestic arts, origin of, 9, 11 
Dominic (d6m'»»nlk). Saint, 301-304 
Dominican (d6*in3to'I-kdn) order, 
301-304 

Domitian (d6*mlsh^^n), Roman Em¬ 
peror, 88 

Donatello (ddn'a •t61'l6) (Donati di 
Betto Bardi), 371 

Donation of Constantine, 172, 216- 
217, 367 

Donation of Pepin, 171-172, 216 
Drake (drak). Sir Francis, 468-459 
Drama, Athenean, 48-49 
Dukes, Carolingian, 194-195; Mero¬ 
vingian, 166 

Duns SootUB (dtlnz 304, 310 

Dunstan (dtln^st^n). Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 210 

Dutch Republic. See Netherlands, 
Dutch Eastern (}hurch, dogma, 114, 
143; heresy in, 114-1X6; drifts from 
We8t,146f Sis also Grs^ Orthodox 
Chuxoh 


338 

Edward, the Confessor, King of 
England, 212 

Edward I, of England, 245, 326, 329- 
332, 543 

Edward II, of England, 331-332 
Edward III, of England, 332-336,33S- 
339, 346-347, 461 
Edward IV, of England, 387 
Edward V, of England, 387 
Edward VI, of England, 416, 418 
Egmont (6K'm6iit), Lamoral of, 449 
Kgypt (6'jlpt), ancient, 19-25, 27; 
and Alexander the Great, 52, 53 -56, 
58; under the Ptolemies, 56, 57-58, 
82, 92 

Egyptians (e*jlp'shfinz), 81 
Einhard (iii'hart), 173-174, 177 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, 281-232 
Election decree of Nicholas II (1059), 
217, 294 

Electors, office defined, 316-316 
Eleusinian (61-l!l*sIn'I«an) mysteries. 
See Mystery cults 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, 466- 
458, 489 

Emperor worship, Roman, 88,110-111 
England, in the Early Middle Ages, 
183-184, 210-212, 279; in the High 
Middle Ages, 234-237, 242-245, 
279; in Later Middle Ages, 328-332, 
346, 387-388, 400; in the 16th cen- 
' tiiry, 416-418, 428-431, 454-469, 
464-466, 468-470, 472-474; in the 
17th century, 489-500. For period 
after 1707, eee Great Britain 
Ennius (gn'l'ws), 74 
Entrepreneur, rise of the, 466-468 
Eoliths. See Tools 

Epaminondas (6»pSmT*ii5n'das), 53 
Epicureanism, 60^1, 77 
Equitee, 69, 91 

Erasmus (6*ritz'mi?s), Desidorius, 
383, 405, 410, 413, 416 
Eratosthenes (?r^d*t6s'thS*nez), 61 
Erechtheum (Sr^5k*the'wm), 45 
Erfurt (gr'fObrt) University, 382, 407 
Erosistratus, 61 

Estates, mediaeval, of Bavaria, 316- 
317; of Bohemia, 316-317; of France, 
328; in the 16th century, of Holland, 
449. See aleo States General 
Este (fis'tft) family, 363 
Ethelred (gth^^*r@d), King of Eng¬ 
land, 210 

Etruscans (8*trtls^^nz), 64-65 
Euclid (il^Xd), 61 
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Eudes ((ld)f King of France, 207 


Ettgenius^ll«JS^nf*^) IV, Pope, 361- century, 476-488, 507-610 
362 * % Franche-Comt4 (ftaNshlcON'ta'). in 


428-430, 400-464, 464; in the 17thI one, Lombardi. Germany, in the 


Early Middle Agee, 201-207; in 
the High Middle Agee, 216-880, 


Euphratea Biver, 16-19, the Later Middle Ages, 326, 389- 283; in the Later Middle Ages, 818- 


26, 30, 81, 160 391, 393; in the 16th century, 420, 

Euripides (6 •rlp'I -dez), 49-60, 61, 480; in the 17th, 461 

74, 82 Francis (fSr&n^sIs) of Aesisi (&s*se'z6), 

Eustace (us^tls) of Bouillon, 248 Saint, 301-304 

Evangelical Union, 602 Francis, Duke of Guise, 462 


318, 319, 892-305; in the 16th oen- 
tury, 406-412, 424, 428, 443; in the 
17th century, 609. See also Holy 
Roman Empire, Colonies, German, 
Prussia, etc. 


Exploration, in 16th and lOtb cen- Francis I, of France, 392, 417, 420- Ghent (g6nt), 611 


turies, 396-400, 464-466 


Fabius (fa'bl'tHs) Cunctator, 68 Franciscan (fr&n*s! 
Fairs, medieval, 280 304, 345, 434 

Famine, in the Middle Ages, 258 Franconia (fr^ng 4 
Farel (f4'r61), William, 416 163, 202 

Farnese (far*na's3), Alexander, Duke Frankfort-on-Main 
of Parma, 460 (man), 316 


422, 428, 462 Ghent, Pacification of (1676), 449 

Francis II, of France, 462 Ghibellines (gliy^dlnz), in Italy, 221, 

Franciscan (fr&n'sls^dn) order, 301- 345, 367, 359; in Germany, see 

304, 345, 434 Hohenstaufen 

Franconia (frying‘kG'nl'd), duchy of, Ghiberti (gS'bfir'tfi), Gian Matteo, 
163, 202 371 

Frankfort-on-Main (frSngk'ffirt) Giotto (j6t't6) di Bondone, 870 
(man), 316 Giovanna (j6*van'nft) II, of Naples, 


Fatimah (fa'tft'mft), 163, 168 Franks (fHUigkz), before the inva- 363 

Fatimite (fat'I'inlt) caliphs, 158 sion, 126,130-131; in Gaul, 136-136; Glams (gia'r66s), 318 

Federigo, Duke of Urbino, 366 under the Merovingians, 161-189 Godfrey, Duke of Bouillon (bSSVOnOt 

Felix V, anti-pope, 352 Frederick, King of Bohemia, 603-604 248, 249 

Ferdinand (fdr'dt ‘nftnd) of Aragon, Frederick of Hapsburg, 316, 346 Godwin, Earl of Wessex, 212 

386-386, 392, 395 Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 221 Golden Bull (1356), 316-316 

Ferdinand I, Holy Roman Emperor, Frederick of Hohensollern, 316 Golden Horde, 265, 322 

426, 428, 502 Frederick the Wise of Saxony, 407- Gonzaga (g6n ‘dzH^g^), family of, 

Ferdinand II, Holy Roman Emperor, 408 363 

603-506 Frederick I (Barbarossa), Holy Roman Goths, 116 

Ferrante (f5*rkn^tl), son of Alfonso of Emperor, 221-226, 232, 236, 252, Gottfried (gdt^fr^) of Strasbourg 
Naples, 391 283 (str^iz'bSOr'), 272 

Ferrara (fSr*ra'ra), Council of (1438), Frederick II, Holy Roman Emperor, Gracchus (gr&k'ws), Gaius, 69 
362 and King of Sicily, 226-229, 238, Gracchus, Tiberius, 69 

Ferrara, duchy of, 359, 363 245, 363 Granada (grd *116.^40), Kingdom of, 

Feudalism, 186-200; origins, 177-178, Frederick HI, Holy Roman Emperor, 266, 386 
186-190; manorial system, 189-194 ; 316, 393 Grand Design. See Henry IV, of 

military feudalism and landholding, Friars, origin and influence of, 299- France 

194-196; and the church, 196-198; 304 Grand Duchy of Tuscany (tiis'kd«nl). 

and the state, 198-200; in Germany, Fronde (frflNd), the, 484 See Italy 

201-204, 216; in France, 209-210, Fugger (fOOg'Sr) family, bankers, 461- Granvelle (graN'v51')» Cardinal, 448 


Gratian (gra^shl •&!), canon lawyer^ 
223 

Gratian, Roman Emperor, 116, 128- 
129 

Great Britain (for period prior to 
1707, see England, Scotland, Brit- 


230-231, 328; in England, 212, 234- 463,466 Gratian (gra^shl •&!), canon lawyer^ 

235, 387; in Kingdom of Jerusalem, 223 

249; in Castile, 386; decay of, 373- Gaetani (ga'a«ta'n6) family, 343 Gratian, Roman Emperor, 116, 128- 

376, 405. See also Nobles, Vassals, Gaiseric (g!^z^«rlk), King of the Van- 129 

Fief, Monarchy dais, 130-132, 136 Great Britain (for period prior to 

Feudal warfare, 199-200, 257-268, Galen (ga'l^n), 158, 309 1707, see England, Scotland, Brit- 

266-264, 373 Galla Placidia (gSl'a pld*sld'r*d), ain) 

Ficino (f6*che^n6), Marsilio, 366 130, 131 Greece, ancient. Chapters 3 and 4, 

Fief, feudal, 194-1^; held by church, Gallican Church. See Clergy, French pcueim 

197, 204; great flefs in France, 207- Gallican liberties, 487-488 Greek culture, ancient, 25; influence 

210, 230 Gama (dd gM,^mSr), Vasco da, 398 of, in Middle Ages, 305; revived in 

Fire, first use of, 9, 11 Gascony (g6fi^6'nl), duchy of, 210, Renaissance, 366-367 

First Estate. See Clergy 326 Greek Orthodox Church, in Russia, 

Flanders (flilnM@rz), county of, in Gaul (gOl), Roman province, 82, 83, 322; and the Cathdlio Church, 362, 

Middle Ages, 209, 277, 326, 332; in 89, 111, 128-131; under the Franks, 366 

the 16th century, 420-421, 469, 480 161-167, 170 Greeks, Early, 25,29. See also Hellenes 

Floods, in the Middle Ages, 268 Gauls, in 3d century B.C., 65 Gregory the Great, Pope, 167-169, 

Florenoe (fldr'&s), in the Ages of the Gelon (je'lfin), 40 170, 177, 186 

Renaissance, 366, 860-382, 366, Geneva (jO-ne^Td), 415-416 Gregory of Tours, 162, 168 

370, 421, 424, 469 Genoa a€n'6-d), 249, 277-279, 360, Gregory VH, Pope, 217-219,223, 226, 


Florenoe, Council of (1439), 362, 366 424 


Florida (fl5r^ir«dd), 398 
Flotte, Pierre, 326 


Geoffrey of Anjou, 232-234 


234-236 

Gregory IX, Pope, 229, 298 


Fontenoy (f8n^t6*nw&0« battle of 395-400 


Geography, early knowledge of, Gregory XI, Pope, 348-349 


Gregoi^ XH, Pope, 361 
Grenville (grto^vR), George, 722 
Groote (gr5t), Gerard, 380 


(841), 179 Gerbert. See Silvester II Grenville (grSn^vll), George, 722 

Fossils, of early man, 5>^, 8, 12 German language, 410 Groote (gr5t), Gerard, 380 

France (frAns), in the Early Middle German law, in Frankish Kingdom, Guarino da Verona (gw6«r6^n6 dfl 
Ages, 179, 207-210; in the High 166 V&*r^n6), 366 

Middle Ages, 280-284, 287-242, Germans, eaiiy, 92, 122-125; migra- Guelfii (gw^), in Italy, 223, 815, 
283, 859; in the Later Middle Ages, tions b^ore 814,124-127. See aieo 3^, 857; In Germany, sea Weif 
826-222, 882-M| 34^*246, 886- Vi8igotlia,Vaad^,Oatrogoi^ GueeoHn Bertrand du, 

822; in the Idth eeatmy, 400, 419, gundians, Franks, Alamanni, Eto- 885 
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Gtiiociardini (gwet^chSU: *(16^111^), 

Francesco, 367 
Ginenne (gtle'ygn'), 326, 332 
Guild system, advantages, 289-290; 

break-up of, 290, 373-376 
Guilds, craft, purpose and nature of, 
288-289 

Guilds, merchant, purpose and nature 
of, 285-288; relation to craft guilds, 
288 

Guise (gez) family, 462-453 
Gunpowder Plot (1605), 492 
Gustavus (gtts-ta'vits) Adolphus, of 
Sweden, 606-508 

Gutenberg (g65't^n-b6rK), John. 381 

Hadrian (ha'drt*5n) I, Pope, 174 
Hadrianople, battle of (378), 128 
Halle (hai'6), battle of (1547). 427 
Hamburg (ham'bOrg), 319 
Hamilcar (hd 'inll'kar) Barca 
(bar'kd), 67, 68 

Hammurabi (ham'56*ra'b6), 18 
Hammurabi, Code of, 18, 81 
Handicrafts, origin of, 9, 11 
Hannibal (han'^-bdl), 68 
Hansa (hSns). See Hanseatic (hSn'- 
s6*at'Ik) League 
Hanseatic League, 313, 317-321 
Hapsbiirg (haps'bOrg) family in the 
Later Middle Ages, 313-314, 316- 
318, 393-395; in 16th century, 421- 
426; in 17th century, 480, 483, 484 
Harold, King of England, 212 
Haroun al Rashid (hU^roOn' iir 
r4«shed')i caliph, 156 
Hastings, battle of (1066), 212 
Hawkins (hO^kfnz), Sir John, 458 
Hebrew civilization, 26 
Hebrew language, in Renaissance, 382 
Hebrews, 26-27, 81 
Hecateus (hSk'd'te'its), 49 
Hegira, 151 

Hellenes (hgl'enz), 31. 33. 34, 67 
Hellenic League, 53 
Hellenistic Age, 62-63 paaeim 
Hellenistic kingdoms, 53-56; and 
Roman intervention, 60 
Hdiots (he'lWz), 36-37 
Henry of Bourbon, King of Navarre, 
453-454. See also Henry IV, of 
France 

Henry, Duke of Guise, 453-454 
Henry of Hohenstaufen, son of Fred¬ 
erick II, 229 

Henry the Lion, Welf, Duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria, 202, 221, 225, 255 
Henry the Navigator, Prince, 396 
Henry the Proud, Welf, Duke of 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Swabia, 221 
Henry I, of England, 231, 235-236 
Henry 11, of England. 199, 226, 232, 
235-238, 243-244 

Henry III, of England, 240, 244-246, 
329 

Henry IV, of England, 335, 338, 350 
Henry V, of Eni^and, 336, 338 
Henry VI, of En^and, 337-338, 387 
Hemy VII, of E^and, 387-388, 400 
Hemy YIII, of England, 368,416-418, 
42(M21.48(M31 


Henry 1, of France, 201, 209 
Henry H, of France, 422,427,450,452 
Henry III, of France, 4M 
Henry IV, of France, 447, 453-454, 
476-480. iSse aleo Henry of Bour¬ 
bon 

Henry I, King of Germany, 202 
Henry II, Holy Roman Emperor, 206- 
207 

Henry III, Holy Roman Emperor, 
201-202, 207, 216-218 
Henry IV, Holy Roman Emperor, 207, 
216-219, 247-248 

Henry V, Holy Roman Emperor, 219- 
221, 231-232 

Henry VI, Holy Roman Emperor, 226, 
238 

Henry VII, Holy Roman Emperor, 
314-316, 346, 359 | 

Heresy, in the early church, 114-116, 
126; in the Middle Ages, 168, 174, 
297-299; in the 16th century, 367, 
430, 445 j 

Hermandad (Sr'man'dath'). 385 
Herodotus (h6»r6d'6*ttis), 24, 49, 60 
Herophilus (hS-rbf'r-lus), 61 
Hesiod (he'sl*5d), 33 
Hildebrand (hR'dif-brand). jSsc Greg¬ 
ory VII, Pope 

Hildebrandine (hn'd^*bran*den) re¬ 
form, 234-235 

Hipparchus (hi•piir'ktfs), 61 
Hippocrates (hl*p6k'rd*tez), 60, 158, 
309 

Hohenstaufen (ho'^n'Shtou'f&i) fam¬ 
ily, 219; emperors, 221-229, 245, 
253 

Hohenzollerns (ho'^n • tsdPom z). 

See Brandenburg, Prussia 
Holland. See Netherlands, Dutch 
Holstein (hol'stin), in the 12th cen¬ 
tury, 265 

Holy League, formed by Pope Julius 
II. 392 

Holy Roman Empire, origin and 
theory of. 204-206, 218-219, 313- 
317; in the High Middle Ages, 216- 
229; in the Later Middle Ages, 313- 
318, 345, 392; in the 16th century, 
421; in the 17th century, 502, 609. 
See aXeo Germany, Italy, Carolin- 
gian Empire, Hapsburgs 
Homer, 29, 33—36, 37, 106 
Honorius (h6'no'rl • Ss) III, Pope, 
228, 301 

Honorius (h6*no'ri(»ite), Roman Em¬ 
peror, 129-131 

Hoorn (hC6m), Count of, 449 
Horace, 76, 101 

Hospitalers, order of Knifidits, 252,326 
House of Commons. See Lords, 
House of, and Parliament 
House of Lords. See Lords, House of, 
and Parliament 

Hugh Capet (huka/p5t). King of 
France, 200 

Hui^ the Great, Duke of France, 209 
Hugh of Vermandois, 248 
Huguenots (hti'g6*ndtB), in the 16th 
century, 453, 477; in ^e 17th cen¬ 
tury. 482-488, 495. See Frotestanir 
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ism in France, Nantes, Edict of, etc. 
Humanism, in Italy, 364-3 8 6; in 
northern Europe, 380-888, 413,486; 
Christian, 404,410,416 
Hundred Years’ War. 325-387 
Hungarians (hdng •g4]/I • dnz), 175, 
201, 202-204 

Hungary (htlng'gd*rl), in the Early 
Middle Ages, 223, 255; in the 16th 
century, 324, 426, 502 
Huns. 119, 126-127, 131-133, 141 
Hunting, in the Middle Ages, 266 
Hunyadi (h66n'y5 ‘dl), John, King of 
Hungary, 324 

Huss (hiis), John. 350-361, 410 
Hutton (htlt'*n), Ulrich von, 382 
Hymns, in the medieval church, 305 

Ice Age, 8 

Iconoclastic controversy, 170 
Ictinus (Ik'tl'nfis), 45 
lie de France (eP dS frftNs'), 209,230- 
231, 234 

Iliad (n'I'Sd), 29 
Incas (Ing^dz). See Peru 
Index of Prohibited Books, 442 
Individualism, in Renaissance, 356, 
367-370, 375 

Indulgences, 254, 407-408 
Industry, in ancient Greece, 36, 37,40; 
in the Hellenistic Age, 57-59; in 
Roman Empire, 92, 101; Saracen, 
160, 176; in Carolingian Empire, 
176; in High Middle Ages, 282; in 
16th century, 428, 468-470; in 17th 
century, 479, 483. See Guilds, 
craft 

Ingeborg (eng'^-bdrg), Queen of 
France, 238-240 

Innocent (In'6»s?nt) I, Pope, 119 
Innocent III, Pope, 226-229, 238-240, 
243-244, 252, 256, 258, 298 
Innocent IV, Pope, 229 
Innocent VIII, Pope, 362 
Inquisition, in the Middle Ages, 298- 
299, 301; in Spain, 386, 433; alter 
Trent, 442-443, 445 
Intendants, 483 

Interregnum, in Holy Roman Empire, 
229, 313 

Investiture controversy, 215-219, 
223, 231, 235 

Ionian (i«6'nl*dn) cities, 34, 36, 37, 
38,40-44 

Ireland (h/ldnd), in the 17th century, 
. 500 

Isabella 0[z*d*b5Pd) of Castile, 385- 
386 

Islam. See Mohammedanism 
Isocrates (I*86k'rd*tez), 63 
Israelites. See Jews, Hebrews 
Issus (Is^ifs), battle of, 53 
Italy, in the Roman Empire, 91-92, 
129-130, 131-136, 141; in the Early 
Middle Ages, 149, 204-207; in the 
High Middle Ages, 215-218, 223- 
228; in the lEtenaissanoe, 273-277, 
391-392; in the 16th century, 420, 
421 424 440 

Ivan \8-vkn0 IH (the Great), of 
Russia, 322 
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Jacquerie (zh&k^reO» in France, 334 
Jagiello 9I Lithuania, 321 
James I,"ol England, 491-"494v 50^ 
504 

James VI, of Scotland. See James I, 
of England 
Jansenists, 487 

Jeughis Khan (jSn'gIz Khn')* 322 
Jerome, Saint, 117, 120-121, 169 
Jerusalem (jSTOO'sddan), 27, 165, 
229, 246, 252, 277 
Jesuits. See Society of Jesus 
Jews, 328, 386, 461 

Joan of Arc (jon 5v Srk'; j6*Sn; 
jo'S-n), 337 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and 
IsabeUa, 393-396 
John of Cappadocia, 141 
John, King of Bohemia, 316 
John, King of England, 238-240, 243- 
244 

John of Jandun, 346-346 
John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, 
335 

John XII, Pope, 204 
John XXII, Pope, 345 -346 
John XXIII, Pope, 351 
John II, King of France, 332 
Jongleura, 272 
Jordanes 0‘^r*da'ne2), 127 
Journe3anan, 288-289 
Jovian (j6'vi*dn), Roman Emperor, 
115 

Judaism, 82, 110 

Judith, second wife of Louis the 
Pious, 178 

Jugurtha (j60«g(ir'thd), 71 
Julian (jSOl'ySn), Homan Emperor, 
115 

Julius (jODl'yws) II, Pope, 359, 370, 
392 

Julius III, Pope, 437, 438 
Jury, in England, 234, 236 
Justices of the peace, 339, 430-431 
Justin (Jtls^tln), Byzantine Emperor, 
139 

Justinian (Jiis •tin'l•^^n), Byzantine 
Emperor, 131, 135, 139-146, 167, 
306 

Justinian Code, 143, 309 
Jutes (loots), 125, 135 

Kalmar (kai'mar), Union of (1397), 
321 

Kempis (A kgm'pis), Thomas A, 380 
Khadija, wife of Mohammed, 151, 
153 

Kiev (ke'ySf) (or Kief), 185; principal¬ 
ity of, 322 

Kingdom of the Netherlands. 8se 
Netherlands, Dutch 
Kingship, early German, 124; Frank¬ 
ish, 164-166, 175. See Monarchy 
Knights, training and ceremony of 
knighthood, 268-269; armor and 
weapons of, 271; of the Holy Roman 
Empire, 316-317, 424. See Chiv¬ 
alry, Tournaments 
Knox (n5ks), John, 456 
Kdnigsberg (Icd^nYKS^bOPK), 321 
Koran (k6*r&a0» 163,158 


Kublai Khan (kOO'bli KfinOf Tartar 
Emperor, 395 

Lainez (ll*nath'), Diego, 436, 440 
Lancastrian family, .338, 387 
Lartdtage, See Estates 
Lanfranc (ISn'frSngk), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 236 

Langton (lS,ng'twn), Stephen, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, 243-244 
Language, origin of, 9; English in the 
16th century, 491 

Language, French, development of, 
486-487 

Languedoc (laNg^ddk'), 240, 248, 298 
Latin Church, growth of, 116-117; 
Fathers of the, 117-118; organiza¬ 
tion of, 118-119. See Church 
Latifundia, 71 

Latin literature, medieval, 305, 30(>- 
309; in Renaissance, 363-367, 380- 
383. See Literature, Roman 
Latin War, 66 
Latium, tribes of, 64, 65 
Laud (16d), William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 495-496 
Law, studied in medieval universities, 
309. See Roman, Canon, Merchant, 
and Common law 

Learning, revival of, in High Middle 
Ages, 305-306 

Leffevre d’!l^taples (IS-fB'vr* d&'- 
ta'pr)» James, 382-383 
Legnano (la«nya'n6), battle of (1176), 
225 

Leo (1^6) the Isaurian, Byzantine 
Emperor, 170 

Leo I (the Great), Pope, 119, 132 
Leo III, Pope, 175 
r.eo IX, Pope, 207, 217 
Leo X, Pope, 362, 370, 392, 407-408, 
421, 433 

Leon, united with Castile, 256 
Leopold of Hapeburg, 318 
I^panto (16*piUi't6), battle of (1571), 
447 

Lepidus (ISp'Y-dtfs), 73 
Leucippus Gfl-sYp'ifc), 60 
Lewes (lu'Is), battle of (1264), 245 
Licinius GY-sYnOf'^ts), Roman Em¬ 
peror, 111-112, 114 
Life, first appearance of, 5 
Literature, ancient Greek, 37, 48-51 
Literature, English, in the 16th oen- 
I tury, 489 

Literature, French, in the Age of 
I Louis XTV, 484-487 
Literature, Hellenistic, 62-63,82 
Literature, Roman, 74-77, 82-83 
Lithuania (lYth'tl “a'nY •d), in the Later 
Middle Ages, 321 
Liturgies, 44 

Liturgy, in the medieval church, 305 
Liutprand (I6*56t'pr4nd), King of 
the Lombards, 170 
Livy (lYv'Y), 77 

Llewellyn (166 •51'Yn), Prince of Wales, 
329 

LoUards (151'Srdz), 360,377 
Lombard G^m^b&rd) cities, in the 
Middle 4«ee, 316, 331, 333-335, 


228-229,283. Lombard League 
Lombard League, 224-225, 228 
Lombards, 125,141-145,161,167-172, 
174, 204, 228-229 

Lombardy (Ibm'bSrd -e). See Italy 
London (liln'd^n), 184, 319 
Lords, House of, origin of, 339-341; in 
the 16th century, 490; abolished by 
the Rump Parliament, 499 
Lorraine (15* ran')» duchy of, in the 
Middle Ages, 181, 202, 207-209, 
389 

Lothair (lO-tMi/), Emperor, 179 
Lothair, King of IVance, 209 
Lothair III, Holy Roman Emperor, 
221 

Ijothair II, of Lorraine, 181, 202 
Lotharingia. See Lorraine 
Louis GO^s), Duke of Orleans, 336, 
360 

Louis d*Outremer (165'Ys doO'tre- 
mSr'), King of France, 209 
Louis of Nassau, 449 
Louis the Child, King of Germany. 
202 

Louis the German, King of the East 
Franks, 179-181, 202 
Louis the Pious, Emperor, 178-179, 
183, 187 

I^^uis IV, Holy Roman Emperor, 315, 
346 

Louis V, of France, 207 
Louis VI, of France, 231-232 
liouis VII, of France, 231-232, 238, 
262 

Louis VIII, of France, 249-241, 244 
Louis IX, of France, 229, 240-242, 
244, 245 

Louis X, of IVance, 328-329 
Louis XI, of France, 389 
Louis XII, of France, 391 
Louis XIII, of France, 480-482 
Jjo\m XIV, of France, 483-484, 610 
Louis II, King of Hungary and Bo¬ 
hemia, 426 

Loyola (I6*y6'ia; lol-6'ld), Saint 
Ignatius, 436-438 
Liibeck (lU'bSk), 226, 319 
Lucerne (10 •sOrn'), and the Swiss Con¬ 
federation, 318 

Luther (lu'ther), Martin, 117, 380, 
403-412, 424-426, 440 
Lutheran Church, organization, 410- 
411 

Lutheranism, compared with Zwing- 
li’s doctrines, 413; compared with 
Calvinism, 415; in En^and, 417, 
418; in France, 434; in Germany, 
424-426, 437, 502; in Scandinavia, 
412. See Luther, Protestantism 
Lutter (ld6t'3r), battle of (1526), 504 
LUtzen (im's^n), battle of (1632), 507 
Luynes (ltl*en'), Duke of, 482 
Luxemburg (liUc's&n^bOrg), 389, 
393, 420 

Lydia GYd'Y^d), 36; 88 
Lysimachus (li*sYm'a*ki(S), 55 
Lysippus OI^sYp'ito), 48 

Macedonia (m5s'6«dd'nY*d), under 

Philip II, 52^; under Antigonus 
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Gonatas, 65; wars with Rome, 57, 
60, 69, 81, 129 

Machiavelli (mft'kya-vSl'lS), Nicolo, 
368, 367 

Madrid (md*drid'). treaty of (1626), 
421 

Magdeburg (m&g'dS*bdrg), arch- 
bishopric of, 606-607, 609 
Magellan (md ‘j^l'an), Ferdinand, 400 
Magna Carta, 243-244 
Maine (man), county of, 232, 238 
Majorca (md*jdr'kd), 385 
Malabar (mSl'd'bdr), 398 
Malacca (md*lSk'd), 398 
Malik Shah (mft dlk' shii'), 247 
Malory (m51'6‘rl), Sir Thomas, 272 
Man, first appearance of, 6-7 
Manfred, King of Sicily, 229, 363 
Manor, 190-194. See also Feudalism, 
Peasants, Agriculture 
Mantua (mS,n'tji*d), marquisato of, 
359, 363 
Manuscript, 306 

Marathon (m&r'd»thbn), battle of 
(490 B.C.), 38 

Marcel (mar'sCP), fitienne, 334, 341 
Marcian (ma,r'shan), Roman Em¬ 
peror, 131 

Marcus Aurelius (mfir'kus 6 • re'll* us), 
Roman Emperor, 85, 96 
Margaret of Parma 448 
Marienburg (mU, •re'^n’bdOrk), 321 
Marignano (mU^'r^-nya'iid), battle of 
(1515), 392 

Marius (ma'rI*tZs), 71-73 
Markets, medieval, 284-285 
Marriage, in feudal ago, 194, 196, 

266-268 

Marsiglio (mkr‘Se'lyft) of Padua, 
345-346, 349-350, 404 
Marston (mSr'stun) Moor, battle of 
(1644), 497 

Martin (mai/tln) V, Pope, 351-352 
Mary of Burgundy, 393 
Mary of Guise, Regent of Scotland, 
452, 456 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, 452, 

45&-468 

Mary Tudor, Queen of England, 417, 
418, 455-458 

Masaccio (ma«zat'ch6) (Tommaso 
Guidi (gwe'd6), 370 
Masters, in craft guilds, 288-289 
Mathematics, origin of, 19; Saracen, 
158 

Matilda, daughter of Henry I, 232, 236 
Matthias (md •thi'ds), Holy Roman 
Emperor, 502-503 

Matthias Corvinus (k6r*vI'nMS), 
King of Hungary, 324 
Maurice (mO'rls), Duke of Saxony, 
427 

Maurice of Nassau, 450 
Maxentius (mdk 'S^'sht 'ds), Roman 
Emperor, 111-112 

Maximian (mdk • sim'f • dn), Roman 
Emperor, 97 

Maximilian (m&k's?'mfl'ydn), Duke 
of Bavaria, 501-502, 604 
Ma'glninift.n I, Holy Roman Emperor, 
389,892-898 


Maximilian II, Holy Roman Emperor, 
602 

Maximus (m5.k'slf*mus), Roman Em¬ 
peror, 111 

Mazarin (md'zA'rSN'), Cardinal, 476, 
483-484, 508-510 
Mecca (mfik'd), 151-153 
Medici (m6d'6«che), Catherine de’. 
Queen of France, 452-454 
Medici, Cosimo de’, 356, 362, 366 
Medici, Lorenzo de*, 366-357, 362- 
363, 366-367 

Medici, Marie de*. Regent of France, 
480‘ 

Medici, Piero de* (the elder), 362 
Medici, Piero de* (the younger), 362, 
391 

Medici family, 362-363, 391, 392, 
461 

Medicine, ancient Greek, 50; medieval, 
309 

Medieval civilization, decline of, 354- 
359, 372-376 

Medieval life, general conditions, 267- 
272 

Medieval literature, 272 
Medina (mS.«d^na), 161-163, 155 
M editerranean (m6d'? • td • ra'ii$ • dn) 
Basin, 81 

Megara (ni6g'd*rd), 41 
Melanchthon (m6 • iSn gk'th dn), 

Philip, 434 

Memphis (mCm'fls), 22, 58 
Menander (m6 •iiSn'der), 61 
Mercantilism, 471-474 
Mercenaries in ancient Athens, 44, 60; 
Italian, 368-360; German, 421, 428, 
449; Swiss, 428 
Merchant guilds. See Guilds 
Merchant law, 280 

Merchants, medieval, 273-277, 277- 
282 

Mercia (mfir'sW-d), 184 
Merovingian (m6r'0*vln'jl*dn) fam¬ 
ily, 162, 171. See Franks 
Meroweeh, 162 

Mesopotamia (m^s'6 'pft • ta'mt • d), 

17, 26, 155 
Metics, 43-44 
Mexico (mSk'st-ko), 398 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (ini'k(fl*dn'- 
j?-16 bw6'nar*r5't6), 370-371 
Milan (ml*l«n'). 111, 216-217, 223- 
224; duchy of, 359, 391-392, 420- 
422, 424 

Milan, Edict of (313), 111-112 
Mining, in ancient Greece, 43; in 
Later Middle Ages, 463 
Misai dominicif 176 
Mithridates (mith'rif •da'tez) of Pon- 
tus, 73 

Mohdes (md'hdch), battle of (1526), 
426 

Mohammed (m6«ham'6d), 146, 160- 

166 I 

Mohammedanism, rise, 160-163; 
spread, 145, 153-156, 169; in Spain,] 
385-386,423,445. See also Saracen, 
Morisoos, Turkey 

Moli&re (mO^lyAr^) (Jean Baptiste 
Poquelizi), 487 
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Monarchy, in ancient (Greece, 34, 36'» 
in Macedonia, 52-53, 54, 57; feudal, 
198-199; growing power in Later 
Middle Ages, 291, 373, 375-377, 
461-464. See Kingship 
Mona8b?ries, 299, 306, 430 
Monasticism, early growth, 119-121; 
in High Middle Ages, 291-304; in 
the Reformation, 404, 413 
Money, introduction of, 19, 36; in¬ 
crease in circulation, 396, 423, 463- 
464 

Money economy, in the Hellenistic 
age, 57-68; in the Middle Ages, 290, 
460-464; influence of, 266, 290-291, 
339, 363-354, 373-376 
Money lending, in Middle Ages, 266, 
284r-286, 461-403 

Mongol (mSng'gSl) Empire. See 
Tartars 

Monks. See Monasticism 
Montaigne (de m6n - tan'), Michel de, 
486, 488 

Monte Cassino (mon'tS, kds'se'nb), 
monastery of, 121, 366 
Montfort (mbnt'fert), Amaury de, 
240 

Montfort, Simon de, 240 
Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester 
(l^^s'tor), 246 

Montpellier (mON'pSl'ya'), Univer* 
sity of, 305, 309 

More (mor), Sir Thomas, 383, 418 
Morgarten (mor'gkr't’n), battle of 
(1315), 318 

Morisoos, in Spain, 445 
Moscow (mSs'ko), in Middle Ages, 
319, 322 

Moslem. See Mohammedanism 
Muhlberg (mtil'bftrx:), battle of (1647), 
427 

Municipalities, Roman, 85, 89-91, 97— 
99, 104, 118 

Mycalo (mik'd de), battle of (479 b.g.), 
38 

Mycenae (nu«se'n$), 29 
Mystery cults, 61, 88 
Mystics, German and Dutch, 377-878, 
404 

Nantes (nants), Edict of (1698), 464, 
477, 483 

Naples (na'p*l 2 ). Kingdom of, 369, 
362-363, 395, 420. See Italy 
Naples, University of, 228 
Narses (niir'sez), 141 
Nationalism, growth of, 337, 37 §-a7^ ^ 
388, 424; in 17th century, 490-491, 
503 

Navarre (nd-vai/), Kingdom of, 266, 
326, 386-386, 392, 420 
Navigation Acts, British, 388 
Neanderthal (nS,«aii'd§r«tai') men, 
7—8 

Neolithic Age. See Stone Age, News 
Neoplatonism, 107, 117, 120 
Nero (ne'ro), Roman Emperor, 85 
Netherlands (ngth'Sr*ldndz), in 16th 
century, 377-380, 389, 393; in 16th 
century, 420, 421, 422, 447-460; 
Dutch, revolt against Spain, 444, 
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406, 472; in 17th century, 500, 504, 
508; Spjuiish, 508, 510 
Neufltria (hus'trf*d), 163, 164, 170 
New World, discovery of, 398-400 
Newfoundland (nu'fi?n(d) 'ISiidOf 400 
Nicaea (ni*se'(d), 249 
Nicaea, Council of (325), 114-115, 116 
Nicene Creed, 115-116 
Nicholas II, Pope, 216-217, 293 
Nicholas V, Pope, 362 
Nika revolt, 140, 141 
NUe (na) Valley, 16-19, 22, 23, 30, 81 
Nobles, feudal, in Early Middle Ages, 
178, 179,187-194,195-198; in High 
Middle Ages, 261, 263-272, 291; in 
Later Middle Ages, 354, 373. 474; 
in 16th century, 428-431, 445, 448, 
452, 455; in 17th century, 479-480, 
482, 483, 484 

Nogaret (n6'ga'r6')» Guillaume do, 
325-326, 344 

Nominalist philosophy, 309-310 
Ndrdlingen (nOrt'lIng-cn), battle of 
(1634), 507 

Normandy (n6r'man-dY), duchy of, 
183-185, 207, 209, 230-232, 235, 
238,248 

Normans, in England, 212, 231-237, 
245; in southern Italy, 210-217. 
See Sicily 

Northmen, in Early Middle Ages, 181- 
185 

Norway (ndr'wa), in Early Middle 
Ages, 181-183, 210, 255; in Later 
Middle Ages, 321 

Norgorod (ndr'gO-rOt), 185, 319, 322 
Nuremberg (nu'rto-bOrg), 316 

Occam (dk^lim), William of, 304, 310, 
345 

Octavian (6k*ta'vi*c^n). ^See Augustus, 
Roman Emperor 
Odoacer (o'dd-a'ser), 132-133 
Odyssey (dd'I'Sl), 29 
Oldenbameveldt (dl'dSn 'bai/nS- 
v51t), John van, 450 
Oligarchy, in ancient Greece, 33, 36, 
37, 41, 43 

Omar (o^mdr). Caliph, 151,155 
Omar Khayydm (o'mdr Id •yam'; 
-ydm'), 168 

Ommiad (5»mi'ad) caliphs, 156-168, 
176 

Orestes (dT&s'tez), 132 
Oriental religions, 104-105, 107 
Orleans (Or^a'aN'), siege of (1429), 
337 

Ostracism, 42 

Ostrogoths (ds'trO'gdths), 125-127, 
132-138, 136, 141, 161, 163, 167 
Otto I (the Great), Holy Roman Em¬ 
peror, 902-209, 215, 265 
Otto II, Hdy Roman Emperor, 206 
Otto HI, Roman Emperor, 206, 


Oxford (6ks'f5rd), University of, 305 

Pachomius (pd*k6'inl«iis), 120 
Padua (pa^-d). 309, 360 
Painting, in ancient Greece, 38; in 
Middle Ages, 304-305; in Renais¬ 
sance, 370-371 

Palaeolithic (pa'l6 • 6 • llth'Ik) Age. 

See Stone Age, Old 
Palatinate (pd-ldt'^-nit). Rhenish, 
602, 603-504, 509 

Papacy, in Early Middle Ages, 118- 
119,167-172, 175-176, 177; in High 
Middle Ages, 245, 247, 292-294, 
295; and Holy Roman Empire, 204- 
207, 215-229, 314; at Avignon, 342- 
348; during the Renaissance, 362- 
363; and the Reformation, 403-405, 
410-418; and the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion, 433-436,438-442. See Church, 
Catholic Church, Papal States, 
Schism 

Papal States, in Early Middle Ages, 
199, 202, 239; in High Middle Ages, 
266, 267-268, 270; during Baby¬ 
lonian Captivity, 416-417, 434; in 
15th century, 421-422, 434-436; in 
16th century, 472, 508, 612 
Papal curia, 236-237, 293, 295, 434 
Paris (par'Is), 334, 336 
Paris, Treaty of (1269), 332 
Paris, University of, 242, 306-306, 309 
Parishes, 294 

Parlcmefnt of Paris, in Middle Ages, 
242 

Parliament, English, in Later Middle 
Ages, 245, 325, 330-332, 338-341; 
in 16th century, 417-418, 430, 490; 
in 17th century, 494-500. See also 
Commons, House of; Lords, House 
of 

Parma (par'ma). See Italy 
Parthenon (par'thft-nOn), 46, 46 
Partnerships, 466-468 
Patrocinium, 189 
Paul the Deacon, 177 
Paul II, Pope, 362 
Paul III, Pope, 434, 437-438, 442 
Paul rV, Pope, 442 
Paulinus of Aquileia (p6 ’ll'niis 
a'kwft-lS'yft), 177 
Pavia (pa*ve'a), 224 
Pavia, battle of (1526), 421 
Peace of God, 199-200 
Peasants, in Middle Ages, status and 
organization, 190-199; social life, 
259-263; and growth of cities, 283- 
284, 290-291 

Peasants* Revolt in England, 889 
Peasants* War, Germany, 411, 423 
Pekin (pe'kln'), 396 
Peloponnesian (pSl'd •p5-ne'shdn) 
League, 41, 53 

Peloponnesian War, 41, 44, 50 


209 

Otto IV (WelOt Holy Roman £m» 
peror, 226-227, 238, 240, 248 
Ottokar (6t/0«kttr) IX, of Bohemia, 
314 

Ottoman Turks, 822-8M, 486, 447 
Ovid (5vTd),76 


Pepin (pSp'In) of Heristal, 163,170 
Pepin, King of the Franks, 171-173 
Pergamum (p0r'gd*mte), 50,57,58, 
09 

Perides (p5rT-kl5E), 48,45 
PeriotH 80-87 

Persia (pOr'ghd), And Ateaoder the 


Great, 52, 53; war with Greece, 38- 
40 

Persian Empire, 31, 82 
Persian Kingdom, 141, 145,150, 155- 
150, 158, 169 
Peru (pOtOO'), 398 
Peter, Saint, 111 
Peter the Hermit, 247 
Peter of Pisa (pe'zd), 177 
Peter Damian, Saint, 258 
Peter Lombard, 300-809 
Peter III, of Aragon, 362-363 
Petition of Right (1628), 495 
Petrarch (pe'trSrk), IVancesco, 364, 
366 

Phidias (fld'I-ds), 48. 82 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy (bOr'- 
gi"m*dl). 335 

Philip the Handsome, 389, 393 
Philip, Landgrave of Hesse (h5s), 427 
Philip 1, of France, 230, 234, 248 
Philip II (Augustus), of France, 226, 
227, 237-243, 262, 258. 264 
Philip III, of France, 326 
Philip IV, of France, 325-328, 330; 

and Boniface VIII, 343-344 
Philip V, of France, 328 
Philip VI, of France, 328-329, 332- 
334 

Philip II, of Macedonia, 52, 53 
Philip V, of Macedonia, 67, 69 
Philip of Swabia, Holy Roman Em¬ 
peror, 226-227 

Philip II, of Spain, 422, 428, 444, 
448, 454, 455, 468-459, 477 
Philistines (fX'lIs'tlnz), 27 
Philosophy, ancient Greek, 37-38, 46, 
50; Hellenistic, 60-61; Roman, 77, 
101 

Phoenicians (f0 •nish'dnz), 29, 31, 33, 
34, 54, 83 

Pico della Mirandola (pe'kO dSl'lS. 

in0T&n'd6'ia), Giovanni, 366 
Pie powder courts, 280 
Pilgrimages, 297, 350, 410. See Cru¬ 
sades 

Pindar (pln'd6r), 48 
Pirates, 131, 181-183, 319, 427 
Pisa (pe'zd), 249, 277, 279, 360 
Pisa, Council of (1409), 361 
Pisano (p6'Ztt'n0), Nioedo, 871 
Pisistratus (pi-slB'trd*t^), 40 
Pius (pl'tfe) II, Pope, 362 
Pius IV, Pope, 438-440 
Pius V, Pope, 442 
Pizarro (pl*zkr'r5), Francisco, 398 
Platea (pld*tS'd), battle of (479 B.c.), 
38 

Plato (plS'tO), 5, 60, 107, 309, 366 
Platonic Academy, in Florence, 366 
Plautus (plO'tds), 74 
Pldiade, 480-487 

Poggio Bracciolini (pOd'jO brftt'- 
ch6*lg'n6). 366 

Poitiers (pw&'tySOt battle <rf (732), 
166, 170 

Poitiers, battle of (1356), 884 
Poitou (pw4't00')» county of, 238, 
241, 325 

Poland (p5T5nd), in High Midda 
Ages, 221, 255; In later MkkDa 
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A«e8,313,321-^22; in 17th century, 
506 

Poliaiano (po'lSt ‘syft'nO). Angelo, 
367 

Polo (po'lo), Marco, 395-396 
Polo, Matteo, 395 
Polo, Nioolo, 395 
Polybius (pO-lIb'l-ws), 63 
Polyclitus (pOl'I'kn'tfis), 48 
Polygnotus (p51'rg*no'tt*s), 48 
Pomerania (i)5m'6r • a'nt • d ), 255, 

509 

Pompeii (p6m*pa'ye), 89 
Pompey (p5m'pl), 73, 74 
Population, during Middle Ages, 259 
Portugal (por'tO'gdl), in High 
Middle Ages, 250; in 15th century, 
384-386, 396-400; in 16th century, 
447, 464, 472; in 17th century, 509 
Praemunire (pre'mtll*m're). Statute of 
(1353), 346-348 

Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (1439), 
352, 392, 488 

Prague (prilg), peace of (1635), 507 
Prague, University of, 315, 350 
Praxiteles (pr3,ks*lt'^«lez). 48, 82 
Precarium^ 189 
Pr5cieux, the, 487 
Premonstratensian order, 299 
Presbyterian Church, in Scotland, 456; 

in England, 499. See Calvinism 
Priests, office and character in Middle 
Ages, 294-296; sacramental power, 
295-297 

Printing, 381, 486 
Proletariat, origins, 474-475 
Propertius (pr6 •pOr'shits), 76 
Protectorate, England, 499-500 
Protestantism, divergence of creeds, 
411-412; and Counter-Reformation, 
433-434, 440; in England, 454-468; 
in France, 460-464; in Germany, 
412, 426-427; in Netherlands, 448- 
450; in Scotland, 455-459. See 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican, Pres¬ 
byterian, Anabaptist 
Proven^ literature, 158, 364 
Provence (prOVans'), 163, 170, 298 
Provisions of Oxford, 249 
Provisors, Statute of (1351), 346 
Prussia (prtlsh'a), in Later Middle 
Ages, 321-323. See Germany 
Ptolemaeus (tdP^«m^i^), Claudius, 
395 

.Ptolemais (t61'^•me'i^s), 57 
Ptolemies (t51'8*ml*), 56, 57-58 
Punic Wars, 67-69 

Puritans, in England, 492-500; in 
New England, 415 
Pym (ptm), John, 496 
iS^enees (plr'6*nez), peace of the 
(1659), 484, 510 

Py^agoras (pt«th&g'6«r^s), 38 

Rabelais (rftV-lSO* Francois. 486 
Radewyn, Florentius, 380 
Rambouillet (raN^bOO'y^'), Marquise 
de,407 

Raoul OtA'OOlOrof Prance, 207-209 
Raphael ra'fa*61) Sansio, 

370 
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Ravenna (rd*v§n'd), 119, 129, 131, 
133, 149, 167, 170, 171 
Ravenna, battle of (1512), 392 
Ravenna, Exarch of, 167, 170 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 240, 
248, 249 

Realist philosophy, 309-310 
Reformation, Catholic, 433-436. See 
Counter-Reformation 
Reformation, Protestant causes, 403“ 
406; in England, 416-416, 454-455; 
in France, 428-430, 460-462; in 
(Jcrmaiiy, 404-412; in Scotland, 
456-466; in Switzerland, 412-416. 
See Protestantism, etc. 

Reformed Church (Calvinist), 413; in 
Switzerland, 413-416; in France, 
452. See also Ih’esbytorian 
Regency, Cotmoil of (1512), 424 
Regensburg (ra'g&iS'bOOrr), col¬ 
loquy of (1541), 434 
Relief, feud^, 195 

Rtdigion, ancient Greek, 45; in the 
Hellenistic Ago, 61; in the Roman 
republic, 77; importance in medieval 
life, 292-^63; and medieval art, 304- 
306; in the 17th century, 487-488. 
See Church, Counter-Reformation, 
Reformation, etc. 

Renaissance, in Italy, 353-371; in 
Northern Europe, 380-383, 486 
Iloquesens (ra'k£*saiis'), Don Luis, 
449 


Romulus Augustulus (rdm'Adils 
d-giis'tiil-l^te), 132 
Roncaglia, Diet of (1158), 223 
Ronsard, de (de rON's&r'), Pierre, 
487 

Roses, Wars of the, 387-388 
Rosetta (r 6 « 26 t'td) Stone, 24 
Rosny (rO'ne'), Marquis of. See 
Sully 

Roundheads, 497 

Roussillon (rOO'se'y^N'), 480, 610 
Roxana (r6k*s&n'd), 54 
Royal administration, in England, 
234-237, 242-246, 330, 430; in 
France. 230-234,237-242,328,477- 
479,483-484 

Royalists, and civil war in England, 
497-499 

Rudolf, Duke of Swabia, 219 
Rudolf 1, Holy Homan Emperor, 229, 
313-314 

Rudolf II, Holy Roman Emperor, 480, 
502-503 

Rupert (rOO'pert), Prince, 497 
Rupert, Holy Roman Emperor, 316 
Rurik (rOOr'tk), 185 
Russia (rush'd), trade with Roman 
Empire, 92; and Northmen, 185; 
in Later Middle Ages, 322; in early 
17 th century. 606 

Sacraments, 296-297, 350, 404, 410, 
413 


Restitution, Edict of (1629), 506 
Reuchlin (rolx'ltn), John, 382 
Rhodes (rodz), 66, 57, 60 
Richard, Duke of York, 387 
Richard 1, of England, 226, 238, 243, 
262 

Richard II, of England, 336, 338 
Richard III, of England, 387 
Richelieu, de (de re'shedyd'), 
Armand, Cardinal, 476, 482-4M, 
606-508 

Ricimer (rls'l«mer), 132 
Ripuarian (rip'll •8r'I*dn) Franks, 
161, 166 

Roads, Roman, 81, 92; medieval, 279- 
280 

Robert Guiscard (g^'k^), 216, 248 
Robert, Count of Flanders, 248 
Robert, Count of Paris, 207 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, 248 
Rol^ert I, of France, 207 
Robert II, of France, 209 
Hobertian family, 181, 207 
Rochelle, La (lart'shk'), 483 
Roger, Bishop of, 235 
RoUo (r61'6), Duke of, 183-184 
Roman Empire, 57, 81-93; decline of, 
94-106, 133-135; and the bar-l 
barians, 105, 127-130. See Byzan-| 
tine Empire, Church 
Roman law, 88-89, 141, 161, 166; in 
High Middle Ages, 223, 228, 242, 
306, 309, 326 

Roman Republic, 64-77, paeeim 
Rome, sacked by barbarians, 118-119, 
130,132,167; captured by Frederick 
BarbanMsa, 223; in age of Eenais- 
ssnoe, 842-644,848,362,421 


SaintBartholomow*s Day, Massacre of, 
463-464 

Saint Sophia, church of, 141, 147 
Saints, veneration of, 297-298, 350, 
404, 410, 413 

Saladin (s&l'd *(1111), capture of Jorussr- 
lem by, 252 

Salamis (s5.1'd*mls), battle of (480 
B.C.), 38, 41 

Salian (sa'll*dn) Franks, 161-162,166 
Salic (sSl'Xk; sa'llk) Law, 329 
Salmeron, Alfonso, 436, 440 
Samnite (sSm'nlt) wars, 66 
Sappho (s&f'o), 37 

Saracen (s^d*8^n) civilization, 168- 
160, 305, 309. See Mohammedan¬ 
ism 

Sardinia (sar-dln'I-d), Kingdom of, 
385, 395, 420 

Savonarola (sS,v'd*nd*r6'ld), Giro- 
lomo, 357 

Savoy (sd-voi'), in 16th oentuiy, 416; 

in 17th century, 508 
Savoy, Duke of, 480 
Saxons (s&k'st^nz), early, 125, 135, 
164,168,170-171,174-175.210, 212 
Saxony (sSk's6*nI), duchy of, 202, 
218, 225, 226, 255; Electorate of, 
506-507 

Schism in church, in 11th century, 219; 
in 12th century, 223-224; the great, 

348-361 

Schmalkalden (scm&l'kftl'dJn), 
League of, 426-427 
Bohmalkaldio War, 427 
Scholastic theology, 309-310 
Sohwys (shyets), canton of, 318 
Science, in ancient times, 19,49-50; in 
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the Hellenistio age, 58, 61; Arabic, 
168 

Bcipio Africanus 
niis), 68, 74 

Scotland (sk5t^land), in Later Middle 
Ages, 329-330, 332; in 16th cen¬ 
tury, 465-466; in 17th century, 491, 
49G, 497, 600 

Sculpture, ancient Greek, 37, 45-48; 
Hellenistic, 63, 83; in Middle Ages, 
304-306; in Renaissance, 371 
Sea Beggars, 449 
Second Estate. See Nobles 
Seleucids (s6*lu'sldz), 66-57 
Seleucus (sSdu'kus), 66 
Seljuk (s61*j5ok') Turks, 158, 246“ 
247, 249, 262 

Serbia (sdr'bl«d), in Later Middle 
Ages, 324 

Serf. See Peasants 
Sforza (slOr'tsa) family, 360, 363, 421 
Sforaa, Francesco, Duke of Milan, 
360-361 

Sforsa, Ludovico (II Moro), 391-392 
Sforza, Mazmilian, Duke of Milan, 
392 


305; in Later Middle Ages, 384r- 
386; in 16th century, 393-395, 
398-400, 419-420, 421-484, 433, 
438, 444-447, 464, 472; in 17th cen¬ 
tury, 494, 600, 503-504, 608, 609- 
610 

“Spanish Fury” (1576), 449 
Spanish March, 175 
Sparta (spar'td), 36-37, 38, 41, 63, 
66 

Spenser (spSn'ser), Edmund, 491 
Spires, Diet of (1526), 426 
Spires, Diet of (1629), 412, 426 
Spoleto (sp6*la't6), duchy of, 167 
Star chamber court, 388, 496 
States General, in France, origin and 
organization, 326-328, 331; in Later 
Middle Ages,';334-335,376,388-389; 
contrasted with English Parliament, 
341 

States General, of Netherlands, 449 
States of the Church. See Papal 
States 

Stem duchies, in Germany, 202 
Stephen, Coimt of Blois (blwa), 232, 
248 


Shakespeare (sh^'sper), William, 
491 

Sheppey, 184 

Sicily, 29, 67; in age of Renaissance, 
362-363, 386, 395, 420 
Sickingen (zlk'Ing'Cn), Franz von, 
424 

Sidonius, Apollinaris (si«d5^nl*t2s 
d»p6lT«nfii^s), 104 
Siena (sy3^n3<), republic of, 369, 360 
Sigismund (slj'fs-mdnd), Holy Ro¬ 
man Emperor, 315, 316, 350, 351 
Silvester II, Pope, 206, 209 
Simeon Stylites (slm'6«i*n stl-li'- 
tez), Saint, 120 

Simony (se'md'ne'), 217, 236, 293, 
345-348 

Sistine (sfs'ten; -tin) Chapel, 370 
Sixtus (siks'ttts) IV, Pope, 362, 386 
Sixtus V, Pope, 442 
Slavery, in ancient Greece, 34, 36, 37, 
43-44; in Roman republic, 71 
Slavs (slkvz; slUvz), and Byzantine 
Empire. 141, 146, 147-149; and 
Germany, 175, 263, 322 
Sluys, battle of (1340), 332 
Social legislation, in 16th century, 474 
Social theory, in Middle Ages, 269 
Social War (90-89 b.c.), 71-73 
Society, in Italian Renaissance, 363- 
366; English, in 16th century, 490- 
491; French, in 17th century, 487. 
See Social conditions, Feudalism, 
Peasants, Cities 

Society of Jesus, founding and organ¬ 
ization, 434-438, 443; and the 
Counter-Reformation, 487, 601 
Socrates (s5k^rd •tez), 60, 82 
Solon (sd^l5n), 40 

Somerset (siira'Sr-s6t), Duke of, 418 
Sophists, the, 50, 63 
Sophocles (Bbf'O^klez), 48-49, 74 
Spain, in Roman Empire, 68, 83, 80, 
111, 129-130, 141, 146; under Mo¬ 
hammedans, 166-158,176,266.279. 


Stephen, King of England, 235-236, 
243, 244 

Stephen, Saint, King of Hungaiy, 255 
StUicho (stn'l'ko), 129. 132 
Stoicism, 61, 77 
Stone Age, New, 9-12, 16 
Stone Age, Old, 7-12, 14 
Strafford (straf'Srd), Thomas Went¬ 
worth, Earl of, 496 
Stralsund (shtrkFzdOnt), treaty of 
(1370), 321 

Strasbourg (straz'bSDr')* 179, 316, 
413, 509 

Strozzi (strOt'tsS), Palla, 366 
Students, in Middle Ages, 306-307 
Styria (stlr'I*a), duchy of, 314, 395 
Subinfeudation, 106; in Germany, 302; 
in France, 209; in Norman England, 
234-235. See Feudalism 
Suger (sU'zhdr'), Abbot of Saint 
Denis (dS^ne'), 232 
Suleiman (sU-la-manO I, the Mag¬ 
nificent, Sultan, 426 
Sulla (sfil'd), 73 
Sully (sU'le'), Duke of, 477-479 
Sumerians (s0*mer'l*dnz), 17-18 
Supematur^, in medieval thought, 
177, 292, 297-298 
Supremacy, Act of (1559), 455 
Swabia (swa'bl -d), duchy of, 202 
Swabian Cities, League of, 318 
Sweden (swe'd’n), in Early Middle 
Ages, 181-183, 255; in Later Middle 
Ages, 321; in 17th century, 608- 
689 

Sweyn (sv6'tn), King of Denmark, 210 
Swiss Confederation, 813, 317-819, 
392, 412-113 

Switzerland (swlt'zSrddnd), in Later 
Middle Ages, 318-821; and Refor¬ 
mation, 412-416; in 17th century, 
609 

Syagrius (aS-^g^iff 161-162, 164 
Syracuse feli/d-kus). 36, 88, 40, 41 
^nria 0BXru*d). under the Seleucids, 


56, 67, 60, 61; ancient civilization, 
81; conquered by Arabs, 150, 165; 
during Crusades, 253 

Tacitus (tfts'I*tMS) , 123-124 
Taille, See Taxation in France 
Tancred (tSng'kr6d) of Tarentum, 
248-249 

Tannenberg (tSn'^i-bfinc), battle of 
(1410), 321 

Tartar (ta'tgr) Empire, 158,255, 322- 
323, 395 

Tauler (tou'ler), John, 380 
Taxation, in ancient Athens, 44; papal, 
254, 346-348; Roman, 98-99, 100- 
101; in England, 331, 430-431, 495- 
496; in France, 328, 334-336, 375, 
391.. 479-480, 483; in Netherlands, 
424, 448-449; in Spain, 423, 447 
Templars, order of flights, 252, 326- 
328, 345 

Terence (tSr'ens), 74 
Territori^ states, rise of, 375-377; 
and the Reformation, 406, 411; 
economic policy, 470-474 
Teutonic Knights, 255, 319-321 
Thales (tha'lez), 38 
Theatine order, 434 
Thebes (thebz), 22, 41, 63 
Themistocles (th6*mls't6*klez), 38, 
40 

Theobald (the'6*b61d). Count of 
Champagne, 231-232 
Theobald IV, Count of Champagne, 
256 

Theocritus (th6»6k'rl‘ti4s), 63 
Theodora, wife of Justinian, 140 
Theodoric (th$*6d^0*rfk), King of 
the Ostrogoths, 133-136, 167 
Theodosian Code, 143 
Theodosius (the'0*do'shf *^8), Ro¬ 
man Emperor, 11()-117, 128-129 
Theodosius II, Roman Emperor, 131- 
132 139 143 

Theodulphus (the'6-dillf«ife), 177 
Theology, growth in early chmoh, 112- 
115; medieval, 309 

Theophano (th$'6f'd-n6), mother of 
Otto III, 206 

Thermopylae (thgr-mbp'f-le), 38 
Thetee, 34, 36, 40 

Third Estate, French, origin, 328. 
See States General, Bourgeoisie, 
Peasants 

Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, 465 . 
Thirty Years’ War, B01.-610 
Thomas Aquinas (d-kwi'nfis), Saint, 
304,309 

Thom (tftm), peace of (1466), 321 
Thrace (thras), 36, 38. 44, 52, 53 
Thucydides (thl!l*sid^«dez)t 50 
Thuringians (thfl«rXn'jlf»dnz), 163, 
170-171 

Tibullus (tf*biil'tfe), 76 
Tigris (tJ'grTs) River, 19-19 
Tilly (tn^), Johann Tserklaes, Count, 
504-907 

Tools, first use of, 7-9,11 
Totila (t6t^l*d). King of the Ostro¬ 
goths, 141 
Toul (tCDI), 509 
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Toulouse (tSO'lODz'), county of, 210, 
240, 325 

Toulouse, University of, 309, 428 
Tournaments, 269-271 
I'rade. See Commerce 
Trade routes, in Middle Ages, 277-279; 

map, 279. See Exploration 
Trajan (tra'jan), Roman Emperor, 
110 

Trent (tr6nt), Council of (1545-63), 
436-440 

Tribonian (trUbo'nl«an), 143 
Tripolis (trlp'6 dls), county of, 249, 
252 

Trittyes, 42 
Troubadours, 272 
Truce of God, 199-200 
I'udor (tii'der) family, 387-388, 430 
Turenno (tU^rSn'), Henri de la Tour 
d’Auvergne (de la tdor dO'vSrn'y’)* 
Vicomte de, 508 

Tyranny, in ancient Greece, 36, 37, 40, 
43 

Tyre (tir), 27, 29, 31, 53 

T.>to1 (tlr'bl), county of, 315, 395 j 

Ulfilas (dl'fl-lds), 125-128 
Ulster (iil'stor). See Ireland 
Unam sanctam (1302), 344 
Uniformity, Act of, 518 
United Provinces. See Netherlands, 
Dutch 

Universities, medieval, 305-810; Ren¬ 
aissance, 381 

Unterwalden (dbn'tSr-val'd^n), can¬ 
ton, 318 

Urban (Or'bSn) II, Pope, 219, 247 
Urban V, Pope, 348 
Urban VI, Pope, 349 
Uri (oo'r^), canton, 318 
Usury. See Money lending 
Utrecht (u'trSkt), Union of (1579), 
449-450 

Valens (va'l<?nz), Roman Emperor, 
115-116, 127-128 

Valentinian (vM*^n*tIn'I*an) I, Ro¬ 
man Emperor, 115, 127 
Valentinian II, Roman Emperor, 129 
Valentinian III, Roman Emperor, 119, 
131-132 

Valla (vai'ia), Lorenzo, 367 
Valois (v&'lwaO family, 329 ' 


Valois, Margaret de, 453 
Vandals, 119, 125-132, 136. 140, 141, 
161 

Vassals, feudal, 195-196; ecclesiastical, 
197-199, 209-210, 216-217, 225, 
230, 234. See Feudalism 
Vatican (v^tt'I ’k^n) library, 302 
Vehm, Holy, 317 

Venice (vgn'Is), 149, 249, 252, 277- 
279, 365-362, 392, 421. See Italy 
Verdun (vfir^dtln'), treaty of (843), 
179, 202 

Vermandois (vfir^maN 'dwS.'), county, 
209, 238 

Vorvins (v^f^vSn'), treaty of (1598), 
477 

Vespasian (vSs-pa'zhiiii), Homan 
Emperor, 86, 88 
Vicar, office, 376 
Victor IV, anti-pope, 224 
Vienna (v6 ^en'd), 324 
V'i kings. See Northmen 
Villeins. See Peasants 
Vinci (da ven'chfe), Ijeonardo da, 
370 

Virgil (vdr'jll), 63, 76, 101, 106 
Visconti (v(^*krm't6) family, 3()0 
Visconti, Filippo Maria, Duke of 
Milan, 360 

Visconti, Gian Galeazzo, Duke of 
Milan, 359-360, 391 
Visconti, Giovanni Maria, Duke of 
Milan, 360 

Visfionti, Matteo, Vicar of Milan, 359 
Visconti, Valentina, Duchess of Or¬ 
leans, 860, 391 

Visigoths (vTzT-gbthz), 119, 122-130, 
131, 141, 145, 156, 161-164, 167 
Vittorino da Feltre (vet'td-re'nb da 
fm'trft), 356 
Vulgate, 117, 440 

Waldensos (w61*d6n'sez), 298-299 
Waldo, Peter, 298 
Wales (walz), 329 
Walid, caliph, 156 
Wallace (w61'Ts), William, 330 
Wallenstein (w51'en*stin). Prince, 
504-507 

Wallia, King of the Visigoths, 130 
Walter, Hubert, Archbishop of Can- 
I terbury, 243 

Wars of Religion, in France, 460-459 


Wartburg (vfiiis'bdOrk), 410 
Wealth, as cause of Renaissance, 346- 
366. See Capital, Money economy 
Welf family, 219-221, 225-226, 266 
Wcnceslas (w^n's6s*16s). Holy Ro¬ 
man Emperor, 316, 300 
Wends (w6ndz), 202-204 
Wenzel (v6n'ts<?l). See Wenceslas 
Wessex (w6s'6ks), 184, 210 
Western Empire, Roman, 99, 132 
Westphalia (w6st'fa'll‘d). Peace oi 
(1648), 608-609 
White Sea, discovery of, 456 
William of Nassau, Prince of Grange, 
448-450 

William I, of England, 212, 234-236 
William 11, of England, 225, 236, 248 
William II, of Sicily, 225 
Winfrith. See Boniface 
Wittclsbaoh (vlt'^s'bllK) family, 316 
Wittenberg (vtt'^n'bCrK), 407, 410 
Wittenberg, University of, 407 
Wolfram von Eschenbach (v6l'ft*am 
f6n6sh'?n-baK),272 
Wolsey (wObl'zI), Cardinal, 417 
Women, in feudal society, 266-268, 272 
Worms (vorms). Concordat of (1122), 
219 

Worms, Diet of (1521), 405-410, 421, 
424 

Worms, Edict of (1521), 426 
Writing, origins of, 22-25, 31 
Wyclif (wik'llf), John, 349-350 

Xavier (zov'I»er), Francis, Saint, 
436 

Xenophanes (z6 'nbl'd 'iiez), 38 
Xenophon (zSn'6'f5n), 60 
Xerxes (zOrk'sez), 38, 40, 41 
Ximenes (zl-me'nez), Francesco, 
Cardinal, 433 

Yorkist family, 387 

Zama (za'md), battle of (202 B.c.), 68 
Zara (za'rS.), 262 
Zeeland (ze'ldnd), 449 
Zeno (ze'no), philosopher, 60-61 
Zeno (ze'no), Roman Emperor, 133 
Zug (tsObK), canton, 318 
Zurich (zdbr'Ik), 318,412-413 
Zwingli (tsving'll), Huldreich, 412- 
413 






